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BOOK  III. 

JURISDICTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HERESY. 


\The  Inquisition  was  organized  for  the  eradication  of  hereey 
m3  the  enforcement  of  xmlformity  of  belief.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  see  hereafter  how  elastic  became  the  definition  of 
heresy,  and  we  have  seen  how  far  afield  its  extinction  led  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Office  but,  to  the  last,  the  suppression  of 
unorthodox  belief  remained  the  ostensible  object  of  its  existence.  / 
It  is  not  easy  at  the  present  day,  for  those  accustomed  to 
universal  toleration,  to  realize  the  importance  attached  by 
statesmen  in  the  past  to  unity  of  belief,  or  the  popular  abhor- 
rence for  any  deviation  from  the  standard  of  dogma.  These 
convictions  were  part  of  the  mental  and  moral  fibre  of  the  com- 
munity and  were  the  outcome  of  the  assiduous  teachings  of  the 
Church  for  centmies,  until  it  was  classed  with  the  primal  truths 
that  it  was  the  highest  duty  of  the  sovereign  to  crush  out  disM- 
dence  at  whatever  cost,  and  that  hatred  of  the  heretic  was 
enjmned  on  every  Christian  by  both  divine  and  human  law. 
The  heretic  was  a  venomous  reptile,  spreading  conta^on  with 
his  very  breath  and  the  safety  of  the  land  required  his  extermina- 
tion as  a  source  of  pestilence.'"? 

'  HsreticuB  animal  pestilentiBedmum  est;  quamobrem  punire  debet  aotequam 
virus  impietatiB  evomat,  fomaque  projictat.— ^imancte  de  Catbol.  Institt.,  Tit.  n, 
n.  17. 
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n  the  earlier  ppriods  of  the  Inqiibtition,  morcwver,  whi^n  the 
hierarchy  waa  fiHed  vilh  New  Chri^lians  of  doubtlui  orthodoxy, 
it  was  essential  to  know  that  the  ^acramenta  necessary  to  salva- 
tion wero  not  vitiated  by  the  apostasy  of  the  minislrant,  for  his 
intention  ia  indLspeosable  to  their  validity.''  No  man  cculd  tell 
how  many  priests  there  were  like  Andres  GonsAlea,  parish  priest 
of  San  Martin  de  Talavora,  who,  on  his  trial  at  Toledo,  in  1486, 
confessed  that  for  fourtfen  years  lie  had  «;(TeUy  been  a  Jew, 
thai  hn  had  no  intention  when  be  celebrated  mass,  nor  bad  be 
granteil  ahtmhition  to  the  peiuteiitji  coiifcKsing  to  him.  Tht-ro 
was  also  a  dassical  story,  wideJy  circulated,  of  i-'ray  Garda  de 
Zapata,  prior  of  the  Geronimite  monastery  of  Toledo,  who,  when 
elevating  the  Host,  uscid  to  nay  "Oft  up,  httic  Peter,  siid  let  the 
people  look  at  you"  and  who  always  turnwl  hw  back  on  the  peni- 
tiHit  to  whom  he  pretended  to  grant  absolution.' 
\jnie  inercilesa  zeal  of  the  Holy  Office  might  gradually  relieve 
the  iwople  of  this  danger,  but  itiiitfitisiiiwl  by  it«  methods  the 
unrraaonuig  abhorrence  of  heree^  The  honest  cavalier  Oviedo, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteeiifn  century,  merely  phrasea  the 
current  opinion  of  the  time  wlien  he  uaya  that  all  potable  piin- 
iBbments  prescribed  by  the  canons  and  admitted  by  the  laws 
should  be  visited  on  the  persons  and  property  of  heretics;  they 
eat  the  bread  of  the  good,  they  render  the  land  infamom.  by 
thdr  conversation  they  lead  souls  to  perdition  and,  with  their 
marriages  and  kinships,  they  corrupt  the  blood  of  good  houses* 
Afl  time  wore  on  this  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Galeeran 
Albanell,  Archbishop  of  Granada,  who  had  been  tutor  of  Philip 
n^,  wrote  to  his  former  pupil  April  12,  1621,  to  express  his  horror 
at  learning  that  the  Kngli^h  ambassador  had  been  allowed  to 
have  divine  service  performed  in  his  house,  after  the  riUw  of  his 
sect.  The  king  shovdd  not  allow  it;  it  is  the  sreateat  of  sins  and 
imless  it  is  remedied  we  shall  all  perish.  It  is  an  accursed  reafiou 
to  allege  that  that  accursed  king  permits  the  SpanL^h  ambassador 
to  have  mass  celebrated  in  London.  The  Engti^ih  ambassador 
should  be  dismissal  and  the  English  king  can  send  away  the 
Spanish  ambassador;  if  the  Council  of  State  interferes,  let  Philip 
show  them  the  way  of  God.  The  Liccnciado  de  Angulo  fhould 
have  a  bishopric  because  he  reined  his  office  as  fiscal  ot  the 

<  ArchEvo  hl>t.  nacEoaft],  Inqufalelon  dc  Toledo,  htg.  1B3,  n.  331. — BurHd, 
Vldu  de  l(n  Aixobispos  de  Toledo  (Bibl.  nadooal.  HSS.  I-'f,  IM,  foL  8). 
■  Us  Quinqiueenai^  I.  342  (Madiid,  1880>. 
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Couiu-ii  rather  than  affix  his  nanie  to  a  paper  in  which  the  Knglhh 
kill);  was  slylcd  Dercnttiu'  of  the  Faith  ami  Albanell  declares  Lis 
readiDPHs  to  resigri  his  own  sec  iu  Angulo's  favor.' \'|\>  a  popula- 
tion i^ciluiotiely  traiood  in  such  sentiments  the  awful  ceremonies 
of  the  aulo  de  fc  were  a  triumph  of  the  faith,  uf  which  they  felt 
proud,  and  th^y  w^r«  filled  with  pious  exultation  when  the  Haiiics 
of  tlie  braaero  consumed  the  bodies  of  heretics  who  passed 
tlu'ough  temporal  to  eternal  lire.  It  wa.s  a  vindication  of  the 
honor  of  Cod,  aiul  it  is  ncces-^ary  to  understand  and  bear  in  mind 
tills  tpnipt'r  wlieo  ronadering  the  jwrformance  by  the  Inquisition 
of  its  allotted  task^' 

[The  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office  over  heresy  was  confined 
to  the  baptized,  for  baptism  u;  a  randiliun  precedent  to  heresy; 
the  unbuptizcd  arc  outside  of  the  Church  and  it  haa  no  i>piritual 
authority  ove-r  theg^  Iu  the  auto  dr  fc  of  Wi'A,  ut  \'all«dulid,  a 
woman  taken  out  to  be  relaxed  for  JudaJHin,  declared  that  nhe 
watt  not  baptized,  whereupon  the  proceeding  respecting  her  were 
stopped  and  ehc  was  renianrled  for  investigation.'  Althouf;li  hup- 
tisiu  can  be  validly  administeied  by  a  heretic,  yet  in  the  trial  of 
foreign  Protestants,  minute  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  details  of 
their  baptium  in  their  secte,  so  as  to  he  assured  that  they  were 
truly  baptize^l:  in  the  case  of  Jacques  Pinton,  at  Toledo,  in  IS9S, 
his  advocate  ingeniously  but  vainly  argued  that  this  could 
not  be  assumed,  hccHUse  it  could  not  be  proved  that  the 
minister  ha«l  the  proper  intention,  without  which  the  rite  was 
:alid/ 

;Age  placed  slender  limits  on  inquisiloiinl  juriedirtion.  Children 
I  conridcrcd  capable  of  eomniitting  heresy  as  aoon  as  they  were 
dUi  capacex,  at  tax  or  seven  years,  but  were  not  held  respotiahle 
until  they  reached  years  of  discretion.  This  was  fixed  by  Tor- 
qucinada  at  twelve  for  girls  and  fourteen  for  bojtt,  below  which 
tlifly  vrere  not  to  be  made  to  abjure  in  public,*  but  tlic  limit  was 
frequently  infrin^edj  In  15(11,  Inecita,  daughter  of  Marcos 
Garcia,  between  nine  and  ten  years  old  and  I^jihcl,  daughter  of 
Alvaro  Ortolano,  aged  ten,  were  sentttnced  tn  appear  in  an  auto 
de  fe.    They  had  confessed  to  fainting  once  or  twice  and  the  latter 

*  KevlDia  rrltick  dc  Htstoris  5-  Litcnt'jrik  V,  ll8. 

*  Arrhivo  ili<  i!iinaa«iu,  InquSiirion,  L>^.  A32.  (ol.  2. 
'  MSS.  of  Uhnrr  of  t'niv.  of  H.Jle.  Yc,  20.  T.  VUL 

*  laatniccionoi  dr  n»i,  {  13  (Arxuella,  fnl.  i). 
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had  bepD  told  by  hfr  fatlier  not  to  eat  pork.'  In  1660,  at  Valtn- 
(lolid,  Jn^ttph  Rodrtguez,  aged  cigtit,  accused  of  Judaism,  was 
regularly  tried,  witli  all  the  i-omplicatod  formaUlios  of  procedure, 
occupying  &  yfar,  and  waa  iiuuie  lo  givp  evidoiifi*  ajiaiiwt  his 
fatlutr  and  l)rather;  he  was  absolved  secretly  and  placed  in  the 
penitential  prison  for  iustructiou.'  Of  courac  there  was  no  max- 
imum linut  of  use.  In  1638,  at.  Valladolid,  Marta  iXaz,  a  him- 
ilred  yoars  old,  was  tlirowo  into  the  secret  prison  for  Judaism 
and  her  trial  went  forward.' 

'^Responsibility  to  the  Inquisition  varied  with  the  grade  of 
heresy,  which  was  carefully  classified  by  the  theologiansrMaterial 
heresy  is  error  in  a  baptized  persou  arising  from  ignorance  and, 
if  the  ignorance  is  inculpable,  it  is  scarce  to  be  considered  as  true 
heresy  deserving  of  punishment.'  Formal  or  iiuxed  heresy  is 
voluntary  and  pertinacious  error,  pertinacity  being  adherence 
to  what  us  known  to  be  contrary  to  the  t<*achiiig8  of  the  Chur«h. 
'Diis  formal  herejiy  is  again  distinguished  into  internal,  or  mental, 
and  external,  internaJ,  or  mcntaJ,  heresy  i»  that  wliich  in  »ccret]y 
entertained  and  li  not  manifested  by  either  word  or  act.  External 
heresy  is  subdivided  into  occult  and  public.  Occult  external  ia 
tliat  wluch  is  manifested  by  wonltt  or  tugna,  cithp-r  in  secret  or  to 
one  or  two  persons  only — as  though  a  man  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber  should  say  "There  is  no  God,"  or  should  utter  hia 
thought  in  the  presence  of  another.  Public  external  is  that  whi(^h 
is  manifeBtcd  opeidy,  either  in  public  or  to  more  than  two  per- 
sons.* The  Iwaring  of  tliej<e  distinctions  on  the  work  of  the 
Inquisition  will  be  apparent  hereafter. 

VThcrc  was  still  another  definition  of  even  greater  importance. 
Heresy  was  both  a  ran  and  a  crime.  As  a  sin  it  was  subject  to  the 
forum  internum,  or  forum  of  conscience;  as  a  crime,  to  the  }ontm 
externum  or  judicial  forum,  A  penitent  in  sacramental  confes- 
fflon,  admitting  heretical  belief,  might  receive  sacramental  abfto- 
tution  and  be  pardoue<l  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  the  crime,  like 


'  Arcljivo  hist.  n«iSan«l,  Inquiilclon  do  Toledo,  Leg.  158,  n.  431,  135. 

■  Areliivo  de  .SiiDancM,  laquisidon.  Leg.  553,  fnL  44. 

■  Ibidom,  (ol.  23. 
*  Still,  Ptoteotanl  atikaa  arTiving  in  SpaniKh  pnrte.  vitien  not  protAOcd  by 

tmty,  ftiid  e^■cn  primmer*  of  war  in  the  Anierictui  ootooies,  m  we  ahall  v«  henr- 
mSl^r,  were  dnjnied  by  tiM.-  laquintion. 

'  F«mri«,  PrompUi  Iii!>lioiheca,  «-  v.  llaretU,  n.  1-10.  —  Avil*  de  Oiuuris 
ecdesinalicis,  P.  i,  l>ub.  10  (Lugduiu,  10O9).— Pdramo.  p.  570. 
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that  of  murder  or  any  othsr  violation  of  human  laws,  would  still 
remain  to  be  puni-sluij  in  tlic  juOiciiU  foniiii.  \\'<:  sliall  pcy  tliiil 
in  the  InquiRition  the  ppnitent,  who  confpRsecl  ami  ivpentpil  and 
received  absolution,  was  still  subject  to  penaltios  ranging,  aecord- 
ing  to  circumstances,  from  slight  penance  to  licath.'^ 

'-Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  cognizanre  of  herrxy  wus  a  natural  Attril)ut(>  of  Ihr 
episcopal  officer^ The  duty  of  persecution  was  negligently  per- 
formed and,  when  the  Catharati  and  Waidcnsiaii  heresies  threat- 
ened the  predominance  of  the  l^atin  Church  and  tlie  AlbigeuKian 
CruEade-s  left  it  master  of  the  situation,  the  Inquisition  gradually 
sprang  up  as  an  a'^sistaiiee  to  the  bishoijs.  Tliere  was  some 
rivalry,  but  the  hishopR,  as  a  rule,  did  not  share  in  the  confisca- 
tions and,  as  few  of  them  had  persecuting  zeal  Fufheicnt  to  induce 
them  to  perform  this  gi'iituitnuR  spi-vtcp,  tlic  fit-Id  whs  virtually 
abaiidoneil  to  tlie  new  organiKatlon,  in  the  lands  where  it  was 
introduced.  Still  the  episcopal  rights  were,  undisputeil.  Juris- 
diction over  heresy  was  recognized  to  be  cumulative — that  is, 
it  was  enjoyed  by  both  tribunals,  either  of  which  was  entitled 
to  any  ca^  in  which  it  had  taken  prior  artion.  Finally,  in  1312, 
the  Couneil  of  Vicnne,  in  response  to  complaints  of  the  cruelty  of 
inquisitors,  formulated  a  soUlement  under  which  the  combined 
action  of  both  jurisdieliomt  wan  required  in  all  commitnirntn  to 
harsh  detpntive  prison,  in  all  sentences  to  torturp  and  in  all  final 
sentences,  unless  the  one  called  upon  to  cooperate  fnilcd  (o  come 
within  eight  days.'  This,  embod^d  in  the  acts  of  the  council, 
teehnically  known  as  thp  Clenipntii.ps,  remainpd  the  law  of  the 
Church.  The  bishops,  however,  remained  indifferent  nnd  rarely 
took  independent  action.  The  inquisitorial  district*  were  large, 
comprehondinp  a  number  of  diocefjcs;  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
was  linutcd  to  the  subjects  of  a  single  diocese.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  bishops  to  assemble  at  the  seat  of  the  tribunal,  and  when 
an  auto  do  fc  waa  in  preparation  Uicy  would  usually  delegate 
their  (Ordinaries  to  represent  tlicm  or  commission  an  inquisitor' 
to  act, 

Ruch  was  thfi  somewhat  cumbrous  combination  of  episcopal 
and  inquisitorial  j uri.sdielion  which  the  founding  of  the  Holy 
Office  brought  into  Spain.r*  Independent  action  by  bishops  still 


*  Oip.  1,  1  1,  a<.iiii;iit.  V,  lii. 
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continued  occasionally,  "f  wliich  wc  liavc  seen  example  (Vtil.  I, 
p.  167)  ftnd  it  was  rrfigiiizwl,  iliough  guborLlinutwl  lo  the 
inquLeitorial  juriwiiction)  in  a  briflf  of  Innocent  VIII,  September 
25,  1487,  conferring  on  Torqucmada  appellate  power  in  fa«c8 
bpforc  episcopal  court;?,  whether  ihoy  were  acting  M-pHrately  or 
in  conjunction  with  inquisitors,  proviilcd  appeal  wafl  made  before 
sentence  was  renii<'rp<l.'  The  popes  of  the  period,  moreover, 
wurc  careful  to  niaintwn  ihc  asscriion  of  episcopal  iiurticipauott 
in  inquiaitohal  procccdinf;!},  Aa  is  manifested  in  th«  duperscription 
of  their  letters  addressed  "Ordinnriis  et  InqviisitoribuB,"  or 
aaeuming  that  inqmaitora  acttxl  under  episcopal  aa  well  a»  papal 
authority.'  Theoretically,  this  continued  throughout  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  writers  of  hi^hi'.st  authurily  Irwil  bishops 
and  imjuisitors  aa  posscNsing  cutnuluUve  juiiwlictimi,  ho  that 
both  could  pri>decut«,  either  separately  or  conjointly  and  the  old 
canonp  were  .still  eiteti  thrcatcninR  mth  ileposilion  the  bishop 
who  was  ncghKcnt  in  purifying  liis  diocese  of  heresy.* 
\jhu»  there  waa  no  lejyalation  depriving  the  epwcopol  order 
of  ila  traditional  juri.'iiiicUoa  over  heresy,  yet  the  Inquisition 
dainied,  and  made  gotjd  the  claim,  that  its  coguizance  was  exclu- 
sive and  that  the  Clemeatinea  merely  gave  to  the  bishops  a  con- 
sultative priviles*"  in  the  throe  sentences  fn^ecificd.'  No  fuch 
privative  right  was  conferred  in  the  papal  commissions  to  the 
ioquisitors-gencral  and  the  only  source  of  such  right  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  Ferdinand's  inastorful  di-lcrminatiun  that  nolhinj;: 
should  interfere  with  the  swift  opt-ration  cif  his  favorite  institu- 
tion, and  no  claiio  1^  admitted  to  a  share  in  its  pecuniar}'  reaulte. 
It  was  natural  llmt  ho  t^hoiild  favor  the  tiujuisilion,  for  procedure 
in  the  spiritual  courts  was  public  and  wa*  much  less  likely  lo 
result  in  conviction  than  the  secrecy  of  the  lribunali»,  and  by 
1500  he  eeeniH  lo  have  established  the  matter  to  his  satisfac- 
tion for,  in  a  letter  of  August  19th  of  that  year  to  tlie  .Arch- 
bishop of  Cagliari,  he  cxprcsDcs  surprise  that  the  prelate,  vithout 


•  Bibl.  lucional,  KSH..  X,  157,  M.  31t. 
'  Boleiin.  XV,  579,  59-1. 

*  Mich.  Albert!  R»p«Tt.  ItiquiHt.  h.  v.  Ef>irrApw>. — Am.  Atb^rtini  de  ajrio*- 
fvndia  AMertionibua  Cutliutins,  (}.  xi.  d.  1  (Vakntiffi.  lo34). — Sunaiipv  ile  Caib. 
Inatitt .  Tit.  XXV,  n.  2,  3,  A. — Pcgos  Comioaai.  liv  in  Gynericl  Direct.  P.  m. — 
Pirattic,  p.  536. 

Roju  (Do  Rmet.  P.  i.  n.  112-3)  -ipiwars  to  be  th?  only  trritrr  irbo  lUsuniGa 
that  tba  doouatlacs  muler  «puKopal  juritdlctioQ  marely  oonsullative. 
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hLs  Uwnpp,  or  a  comniifflion  from  the  inquisitor-general,  shouUI 
bave  uieddlcd  n-H)i  tuatlcm  bcluuglug  to  the  luquizjitioa  and 
have  collected  certun  pecimiary  penances,  although  he  had 
already  biwn  forbiddc'ii  to  do  so.  This  prohibitinu  Ls  now  em- 
phatically repealed  ;  \v.:  bi  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Inquiation,  except  to  aid  the  inquisitor  when 
called  upon,  and  he  is  at  once  to  hand  over  hi3  colleetioHs  to 
the  receiver,  Pedro  I-rtpcz,  who  is  going  to  Sardinia.'  Nothing 
can  be  more  peremptory  in  tone  than  thiit  mi<<ave,  although  the 
Sardiniflti  tribunal  wn.i  thoroughly  disorgBti)Z4>d  aad  was  about 
to  bo  reconstructed  by  srnding  a  full  corps  of  official«.  Wc  may 
ansume  from  this  that  if  there  had  been  any  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Castilinn  episcopate  it  hod  by  this  time  been  over- 
come. 

<^hat  this  concentration  of  exclusive  jurifidiction  in  the  Inqui- 
sition was  the  work  of  the  royal  power  and  was  not  luiivcrsidly 
admitted,  even  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  mani- 
fest from  the  remark  of  Bi^'hop  Sinianea»,  himself  an  experienced 
inqulMtor,  when  he  says  that  it  is  the  rluty  of  blihops  to  enquire 
into  cases  of  heresy,  but  thev  ought  to  send  the  prisoner  and  the 
tciitimony  to  the  ioquifitor./l'or  othemiite  their  inexperience  xe, 
apt  to  result  in  failure,  as  Ife  had  often  found:  there  ought  to  he 
a  papal  decree  prescribing  this  and,  in  default  of  it,  the  king  is 
accuslonici]  to  order  it  of  the  bishops.*  Of  tills  we  have  an 
exantple,  in  1527,  when  the  vicar-geiRTal  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  was  required  by  Inquisitor-general  Maurique  to  surrender 
&  cleric  whom  he  had  arrested  and  was  proeeruting.' 
^Simancas  still  rccofinizi-s  the  <luty  of  the  bishop  to  malce  pre- 
liminary inquiries  into  heresy,  but  even  this  had  long  before  been 
forbidden,  although  there  was  a  prolonged  struggle  before  it  was 
surrenderedj  In  15;i2  the  Ordinary  of  HucKca  issued  an  Edict 
of  Faith,  modelled  on  that  of  the  Inquisiiidn,  calling  for  denun- 
ciation of  heretics,  for  which  the  empress-regent  sharply  rebuked 
liim,  in  a  letter  of  Mnrch  23il,  calling  it  an  innovarion  unknown 
ttince  the  Inquisition  hati  h«-n  introduce<l,  and  threatening  him 
with  fitting  me&Hures  for  the  repetition  of  such  intriLcion  on  the 
jurisdictioD  of  the  Inquisition.*    In  s])ite  of  this,  Archbishop 

'  Araliivo  dc  Simancras,  InqiiiRidon,  I.ibro  I. 
■  Simanrs  de  CaltL  iRKl.itt.,  Tit.  xxv,  n.  5. 

*  Llar«ol«.  ASalm,  II.  ^t,. 

*  Archivo  dc  Sunancaw,  loquiaicioD,  Lib.  026,  fol.  138. 
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Ayala  of  Valencia,  in  1565,  ami  liin  successor  the  Blessed  Juan 
de  Ribera,  in  1576,  and  anotliFT  binliop  in  15G7  rf[)«atcd  the 
iinliscrctjon  for  which  th*y  were  promptly  called  to  account. 
When,  in  I5S3,  the  Bi.shop  of  Tnrldsii  cmiimiUcd  the  same 
offence,  the  Suprema  wrote,  January  14,  15S4,  that  the  popes  had 
givca  the  Inqtiifiition  oxcluaive  jurisdiction  over  heresy  and  had 
prohibited  it^  co^iiixHnrt;  by  others  and  that  he  must  not  in 
future  intervene  in  such  matters.'  Undeterred  by  this,  the 
Counci]  of  Tarriigonft,  in  1591,  reasserted  the  ancient  epigcopal 
jurisdiction  by  ordering  all  bishops  to  be  vi^atit  in  watching 
their  Bocks  and,  if  they  found  any  dist^cminators  of  heresy,  to 
se*  to  their  coadign  punisliment  according  to  the  canons.'  How 
coiiiplt^tcly  justififHl  was  the  couneit  in  this  and  how  false  was 
the  a.ssertioti  of  the  Suprcmn,  was  manifested  in  1595,  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Grannda  iromplained  to  Dement  VIII  that  the 
imiuiKitont  hail  forhiddr>n  him  to  \mne  an  edict  on  the  subject  of 
heresy  and  the  pope  forthwith  wrote  to  the  inquiwtor-gcneral 
that  this  must  not  be  aIlowe<l,  for  the  Eacultifs  delegated  to 
inquiatora  in  no  way  abridged  eiiincopal  jurisdiction.* 

After  thi.^,  at  \vsis\.,  the  Suprcma  could  not  plead  ignorance  and 
yet  lb  persisted  in  the  a.ssertion  tJiat  it  knew  to  he  false.  A  savage 
quarrel  Itroko  out  in  Guatimala  between  the  bishop.  Juan  Ramirez, 
and  the  «)mniissioniT  of  tUr*  Inciuisition,  Pbelipe  RiiiJi  del  Garrul, 
who  was  also  dean  of  the  chapter.  Ramirez  imprisoned  him  and 
undertook  to  organize  a  sort  of  inquisitorial  tribunal  of  his  own, 
whereupon,  in  1609,  Hie  Suiircma  prcscri led  to  Thilip  111  for 
signature  a  letter  which  it  describes  as  drawn  In  the  form  cus- 
tomary for  cases  where  bishops  interfere  in  matters  concerning 
the  faith.    This  dcscrilics  how  the  pope,  in  instituting  the  luqui- 


*  .Archivo  dir  KiiiiAncii.'',  Iiniuiainon,  Libra  6S5,  fol.  223,  517;  I,il»ro  93!!.  fol.  69. 
'  ("onfil.  Tftrmeotienji.  mm.  I5i)l,  Lib.  v,  Tit.  \-i,  Cnp.  2  (Ariin>r.  Vt,  319). 

*  DcoruUi  SiK-.  Congr.  S.  Uflidl,  p.  384  (R.  Archivto  di  Steto  in  Ronu,  FoDdo 
cameral)-.  Cmigi.  dei  S,  OtGtio,  vol.  3). 

Tlic  poticy  of  llic  Itomiui  ln(|uiiitUoD  wo*  wholly  different.  It  recogniacd  ihe 
tnKlitioool  jUTi«lictioii  o[  tlie  Irbliope  ootl  innted  thuir  rotypcratioa.  The  bishop 
Uaued  «sliot«  ftt  Ilia  ilinrminn  and  oouM  initi«t«  pro«(>ciittnns.  Concurroncr  of 
eourso  WAS  n«n<««try  in  ipntiriitvs  of  torture  »nd  final  jiid^rrurnl,  but,  if  tlin 
biidiop  nem  the  prowcutur,  llin  inciuisitor  WDt  to  tbe  eipinwpal  palace  for  the 
cuiuullalioiiB  add  also  ia  oIImiI'  gubm  whan  tho  buhop  MctrnJ  persMially  >nd  not 
by  tiii  <  Inlinary.  U  waa  uU  in  acoordance  with  the  donentinea,  cxrapt  that 
nil  deSnitiVQ  MBtenoM  required  cooSnuation  by  iivB  CoDgregatloo.— Ibid.  pp. 
174-5,  177,  266-8,  272-3. 
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sitioii,  evokwl  to  hiiiisrlf  all  cases  connected  with  heresy  and 
conimitU'J  ihetn  to  the  inquisitor>general  and  his  deputit.*», 
inhibiting  all  judges  and  Ordinaries  from  intervening  in  them, 
in  consequence  of  wliicli  they  have  ceawed  l,o  take  rognizance  of 
such  matters  and  have  referred  t<}  the  inquifiitore  whatever  came 
to  their  knowle<lge.  As  the  Ushop  haj)  laid  Ida  hand  on  things 
beyond  his  jurisdiction,  ho  U  onlerwl  iii  future  not  to  metldle  with 
anything  tyueliing  the  Inquisition,  as  otherwise  fitting  measures 
will  be  taken.'  The  only  foundation  for  tliia  mendacious  asser- 
tion was,  as  we  ehall  pee  hereafter,  that,  in  the  struggle  made  by 
Ku-rdinund  and  Charlec  V  to  prevent  appeals  to.Ronie  from  the 
Inquiiution,  briefs  were  sometimes  obtained  frtmi  popcK  evoking 
to  themselves  all  cases  pending  in  the  tribnnals  anil  eommitting 
them  U)  the  imiviiM  lor -general,  mth  inhibition  to  any  one,  includ- 
ing cardinals  and  officials  of  the  euria,  lo  eitturtain  appeals  from 
him.  In  this  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  relates  to  original 
jurisfUciion  and  nothing  to  limit  the  traditional  functions  of  the 
episcopate,  but  the  Suprema  heU)  the  records  and  could  aisscrt 
what  it  pleased  concerning  Ihem. 

Still  the  bLshopa  did  not  wholly  abandon  their  rights  and  cases 
continued  occasionally  to  occur,  in  which  of  course  they  were 
worsted.  They  were  frequent  enough  to  juBtify,  in  a  Formulary 
of  1645,  the  insertion  of  a  furmula  framed  lo  meet  them.  It  is 
addrcsscfl  to  the  provisor  of  Badajoz  and  recites  that  the  fi&cal 
complains  of  him  as  having  commenced  proceeding!:  against  a 
certwn  party  for  hen-tical  propositions;  ax  this  is  a  matter  per- 
taining cxclueivcty  to  the  Inquisition,  he  ia  commanded  to  sur- 
render it  iindor  the  oniRtomary  pennltics  of  excomnmiiication  and 
fine.  The  fiscal  also  demands  that  the  provisor  be  prosecuted  so 
that  in  future  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  shall  dare  to  usurp  the 
juriBdiction  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  document  en<la  with  a 
statement  that  the  prosecution  has  been  commenced.'  Such 
methods  were  not  e-asily  resisted.  When,  in  1666,  the  Barcelona 
tribunal  learned  that  the  Bishop  of  Kn1iK>na,  on  a  visitation,  had 
taken  considerable  testimony  against  some  parties  in  a  matter 
of  faith,  it  at  once  clmmed  the  papers,  which  he  promptly  sur- 
renderird.  It  had  the  audacity  to  propose  to  prosecute  him,  but 
,  the  Suprema  wisely  ordered  it  (o  lake  no  action  against  him.' 


*  Archivo  de  Siiiuuirac,  InqtiiKirum.  I.il).  45,  fol.  183. 

■  Uodode  Protcdpr,  fol.  107  (liibl.  niu-innia.  MSS.,  D,  133). 

*  Lit>n  XIII  ik  Cortiu  (MfiS.  of  Am.  PhJloa.  Socwty). 
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Yet  Benedict  XIV  repealed  the  assertion  of  nemcDt  VIII  that 
Uic  fiupu:^,  ill  diJi'gHtiiig  powfra  to  imiui^itur;;^  Imd  uvvci  iiitoiuled 
to  iuterfere  with  episcopal  jurisdiuUou  or  to  relie\'e  bUihops  from 
responsibility.' 

Notconteuiwithtbu^tlcpriviug  thecpi^opat«of  itjitnimemoHal 
jurisdiclion  o\'er  tierefly,  inqiii^tors  sought  to  obtvn  cognizance 
of  a  clans  of  cases  clearly  belonging  to  the  tipiritual  courts,  on  the 
ground  of  infercatJal  heresy — bigamy,  disregard  of  chuj-ch  obsor- 
vances,  infractions  of  diRciptine  and  the  like.  In  1536  the  tribunal 
of  Valencia  created  much  excitement  by  including  in  its  Fxlict  of 
Faith  a  number  of  matters  of  the  kind  but,  on  complaint  from 
the  vicar-general,  the  Suprema  ordered  the  omission  of  e\'ery- 
thing  not  in  the  old  edicts.*  The  attempts  continued  and,  in 
1552,  a  decision  was  required  from  the  Suprcnia  that  eatinp  (writ 
on  Saturdays  was  not  a  case  for  the  inquisition,*  and  the  Con- 
cordia of  156ti  contaiiLs  a  clause  prohibiting  iiiquiMtors  from 
entertaining  cases  belonging  to  the  Ordinaries. 

In  a  carta  aconlada  of  November  23,  1612,  tlie  Suprema  made 
an  attempt  to  dcfuie  tlic^  boiimlarieK  of  the  rival  jurisdictions,  in 
wliich  it  allowed  to  tlie  spiritual  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  only 
over  ecclesiastics  in  mailers  touching  their  duties  a»  pastors,  tlie 
ministry  of  the  Church,  «;in]ony  and  csms  relating  to  Orders, 
bcneficos  and  spiritual  affairs,  while  it  admitted  cumulative  juris- 
diction in  usury,  ^rabling  and  incoiuinencc*  R«istrict#d  as 
were  these  admissions,  the  Suprema  itself  did  not  observe  them. 
In  1637,  Sebastian  de  los  RioM,  cura  of  Tombrio  de  Arriba,  who 
met  with  one  or  two  acclden'tA  in  hanrlling  tlie  sacrament  and 
feared  accusation,  by  his  enemies,  of  irreverence,  denounced 
himself  to  the  provisor  of  AsU^rga  and  was  fined  in  four  thousand 
maravedtR.  In  spite  of  this  he  was  prnRernted,  in  1640,  by  the 
tribunal  of  ValladoUd:  he  viunly  pleatlcd  his  prmous  trial:  the 
Suprema  assumed  itt<  invalidity  in  ordering  hix  iticarciTation  in  the 
aocret  piison,  where  he  died.'  This  process  of  encroachment  con- 
tinued and  towards  the  end,  when  there  was  little  real  heresy  to 
occupy  its  energies,  its  records  are  full  of  cases  which,  even  under 
its  own  dclimtionE,  belonged  unqueatiooably  to  the  spiiituai 


■  Bt!n«dicti  pp.  XIV  dc  Synodo  diODOcsaok,  Lib.  tx,  cap.  iv,  a.  3. 

■  Arehivo  de  SinunoM.  Lib.  78,  fol.  80. 

*  Ibiikm,  Lib.  63,  foL  tOO. 

*  MS8.  of  Hnyal  Library  of  COprahageD.  2ISb  p.  332. 

■  ArrbivD  de  SimaaffM.  loquialclofi.  Leg.  S&2,  foL  88. 
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courts — inobservance  of  ppclcsiftstica!  precepts  of  all  kinds, 
irregutarities  in  the  CRiehratiou  of  mviS»,  Uiking  ro[nmuni<iii  after 
eating,  caliiig  (IfhIi  on  fat>t  iia}'»,  workiof;  und  inaitendatice  at 
mass  on  feast  days  hikI  othnr  misw-Ilaneoiis  businpss,  wholly 
fomgn  to  its  oriEinal  functions.'  It  does  not  argue  favorably  for 
the  Spaaish  vpbtcopatc  that  tbcy  »ccm  to  have  welcomed  this 
n^lipf  from  their  duties  and  strenuously  reaisted  the  abolition  of 
the  Inqiiisition  in  1S13,  which  restored  to  them,  uuder  litiiita- 
tions,  tlieir  oripual  funvtioiu.  After  the  IlcMorstion,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  in  ISIS,  galhered  e\'idenre  to  show  that  the 
cura  erf  Sau  Marcos  had  not  miifessed  for  many  years  and  then, 
in  place  of  punishing  liiui,  handed  the  papers  over  to  the 
tribunal.  This  was  probably  fortunate  (or  the  peccant  priest, 
as  tho  8upreina  ordered  that  nothiuK  should  be  done  except  to 
keep  him  under  Burveillaoce  and  that  thu  archbishop  ahouJd  Ih> 
nramdy  tlianke<l  and  aaeurcd  that  tlie  necesRary  stejis  had  been 
taken.' 


There  waa  one  formality  prescrvcti  which  recognized  the  epis- 
ra[)ttl  juiisdiclion  over  heresy.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Clenien- 
tines,  the  concurrence  of  both  bishop  end  inquisitor  was  requisite 
in  onlering  severe  detentive  incarceration,  in  M'utcncing  to  tor- 
ture  and  in  the  final  Rent<>nee.  No  allu-vlon  wafi  nindi>  to  this  in 
the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV  authorizing  the  appointment  of  inquisitors 
for  Castile.  No  nllu^on,  in  fact,  was  necessary,  as  it  had  ht-eu 
for  nearly  two  cenlurieH  a  matter  of  course  in  inf|ULtitorial  pro- 
cedur<\  but  the  earliest  inquisitors  took  no  count  of  it  and  Hixtus, 
in  hi«  brief  of  February  U,  MSl*,  failed  forth  by  complaints  of 
their  cruelty,  insisted  on  the  concurrence  of  episcopal  ofhoials  in 
ftll  jud^mcQtv.'  Ferdinand  was  indisposed  to  anylhinK  that 
threatened!  interferenre  with  the  autonomy  of  the  Inquisition 
and  his  experience  in  Valencia  with  tho  representatives  of  Ilod- 
rigo  Bor^,  the  alxtent  arclib!«liop,  showed  him  how  thi»  episcupal 
right  could  be  exercifted  to  ol}struot  procieedings  and  compel 
division  of  the  spoils.  He  doubtless  represented  to  Sixtus  that 
th^e  were  many  of  Jewitdi  blood  among  the  biKiiojM  and  their 
officials,  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust,  for  Sixtus,  with 
Borfpa  behind  him,  met  such  objection  with  a  brief  of  May  25, 


■  Arohivo  hwl.  n»<M'6iinl.  1niia!9l«ion  Af  VafeaHft,  Leg.  100. 
*  Arrhivrt  df  fiitnnncaj",  InquiKkion,  Lib.  ■435'j  Lib.  890, 
'  VAiamo,  p.  IM.— Botctin,  .\'V,  462. 
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1483,  adiirwwpd  t^  all  the  Spanish  archbishops.  In  this  he 
ordered  them  to  warn  any  of  their  suffragans  of  Jewish  extraction 
not  to  rnwldlc  with  the  buancss  of  Ihe  Iiiquisition  but  to  appoint 
an  OW  Christian,  approved  by  the  archbishop,  who  shouM  have 
exclusive  powers  over  all  such  matters.  In  case  this  wa.s  not  done 
the  archbiuhop  was  to  make  the  appomtm^Dt  for  each  diocese 
and  the  appointee  wa«  to  be  wholly  inclejjcndent  of  the  bishop.' 
Then  a  question  arose  wliether  Torquemada's  appellate  juris- 
rllction,  afl  inqiualor-general,  could  override  judpenientsin  which 
bishops  participated,  but  tliis  was  settled  in  Torquemada's  favor 
by  a  brief  of  Innocent  VIII,  Septenibex  25, 1487,  thus  completely 
subordinating  cpLscopal  to  inquifdtorial  juriadiction.* 

Ferdinand  was  not  satisfied,  but  he  had  to  acquiesce  and 
adopt  the  device  of  the  bishops  riclegating  one  of  the  inqiUKitont 
as  their  representative — an  expedient  for  which  precedents  can 
be  found  in  the  early  Inquisition  of  Languedoc,  TUttt  this  soon 
became  common  is  indicated  in  the  Instruotiun.s  of  1484,  which 
varos  the  inquiidtor  holding  the  commission  that  be  is  not  to 
deem  liirnself  nupcrior  to  his  colleagues,'  .Another  plan  waa 
to  require  the  bLshops  to  \ss\i^  a  commia.sion  as  near-general  to 
whomaoever  the  inquiators  might  dedgnate,  as  Ferdinand  ordered 
(he  bishops  of  Aragon  to  do,  in  a  Ictlcr  of  January  27,  1484.  The 
individual  thai  selected  became  an  official  of  the  tribunal  and 
was  borne  on  its  pay-roll  for  a  salary  to  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
fiseations  for  which  he  might  vote.  Of  this  wc  have  examples  in 
Martin  Navarro  thus  scrxing  at  Tejiiel,  in  1486,  on  a  yearly 
stipend  of  two  thousand  sueldos  and  in  Martin  Garcia,  included 
as  \'i car-general  at  a  salary  of  three  thousand  sueldos,  in  the 
Saragosaa  pay-roll  of  the  Jtame  year.* 

It  \s  possible  that  the  bi-^hops  grew  restive  under  this  absorp- 
tion of  their  powers  and  that  they  remonstrated  with  the  Holy 
Se«  for,  in  1494,  when  Alexander  VI  issued  eomniissions  to  the 
four  new  inquistors-general  there  appeared  a  new  ccndilion 
requiring  tlicui  to  exercise  their  functions  in  conjunction  «ith 
Uie  Ordinaries  of  tlie  sees  or  their  vicai-s  or  officials,  or  oIIilt 
persons  deputized  by  the  Ordinaries.*    Ferdinand,  however,  was 


'  Boletin,  XV,  47£.  ■  Buluio  de  It  Ordcn  dc  Saatuifo.  1.  37. 

■  Lisl^wvloon  d*  1484,  {  36  (Argiiello,  M.  S). 

•  Archivo  gm.  de  la  C.  de  Arwoii,  Rojrintro  36W.  fol.  76.  fl2.  97. 

*  BuWio  dv  In  Ordun  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I  dn  copi«s,  M,  Z. — No  such  cImiuo 
appcsn  iu  later  conimiBaioos. 
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nat  acpuxtoiniHl  to  hmok  o|)|iiisition  to  his  will.  Tim  mofit  effi- 
cient and  economical  expedient  was  tlie  episcopal  dclt^ation  to 
ao  inquiator  aud  this  he  enforced  by  whatever  prtasurc  was 
Deceesary.  TIiiih  wlien,  in  1498,  tlif!  HiKliri[)  of  Tarazrmu  ilenmrred 
to  do  this,  Ferdinand,  in  a  letter  of  November  2lst,  brushed  aside 
Ills  rea^oQi!  and  imperatively  ordered  the  delegation  to  be  i>eiit 
at  once.  Still  the  hisliop  recalcitrated  anil  PVrdinanii  wrote, 
January  4,  1499,  that  he  must  du  ao  at  once:  no  excuse  woTild  be 
admitted  and  nothing  would  change  his  determined  purpose, 
but  it  was  not  until  March  that  he  learned  the  bishop's  Biibmis- 
mon.  In  this  »»nie  year,  1*199,  he  broke  down,  in  similar  rude 
fashion,  the  resistance  of  two  other  bisliops  and  when,  in  1501, 
the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  notified  the  tribunal  of  Barcelona 
not  to  hear,  without  his  participation,  certain  cases  committed 
to  them  on  appeal,  Ferdinand  expressed  hie  iudiguaut  eurprue; 
the  axehbiKhop  mu^^t  remove  the  obstruction  at  once  and  not 
ftwail  a  second  command.* 

Ferdinand's  resolve  was  to  render  cjiiscopal  couciirrencc  a  mere 
perfunctory  form  anil,  when  bishops  preRUtned  to  act  or  theu" 
virafB-general  were  distasteful  to  him,  there  are  various  cases 
wliich  attest  his  inipcrioiiK  nicthod.s  of  deaUiig  with  tliem.  He 
had  some  trouble,  on  this  account,  wilh  his  son,  Alfonso  Arch- 
bishop of  SaragORsa,  who,  in  1511,  obtained  the  perpetual  admin- 
istratorship of  Valencia  and  who  pcr.'-l-'ted  in  retaining  as  hia 
delegate  the  vicar-general  of  Valencia,  Miccr  Soler,  aj^inst  the 
eommauds  of  bis  father,  so  that  in  1512  and  again  in  1513,  there 
was  delay  in  the  celebration  of  autos  de  fe,  greatly  to  Ferdinand's 
annoyance.'  These  occa'tional  ohntruelioiis  exploin  why,  aa  he 
wrote  November  27,  1512,  he  endeavored  to  reduce  it  to  a  rule 
that  the  Orihiiary  should  confer  his  powers  on  the  inquiffltorB 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  the  caws.' 

The  people  did  not  ^-iew  the  matter  in  the  same  light  and 
ri^tanled  the  participation  of  the  bishop  or  his  representative  as 
some  guarantee  against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  (he  inquisi- 
tors. Among  the  complaints  of  the  prisoners  of  .Jaen,  in  1506,  to 
Philip  and  Juana,  is  one  reciting  that  the  inqutsitan)  act  indepen- 
dently {^  the  episcopal  provii^or  and  coiumuuicate  nothing  to  him, 


'  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inqiusickm,  Lib.  1. 

'  Ibidem,  lib.  3.  (ot  27,  2!t,  (U,  03,  72,  73,  186. 204,  242,  336. 

■  IMckiD,  Lib.  SQ9,  foL  eo. 
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90  HM  to  bft  able  to  work  their  wicked  will  witlio\it  iiiterfcreiicH.' 
Similarly  the  C6rtea  of  Modkoh,  in  ISU.ioduUed  among  Uie  abuaes 
requiring  rwirrss  the  royal  letters  concerning  c[Mscopiil  coacur- 
renve,  liie  delegation  of  powers  to  inr|uintors  and  otber  melhodt* 
by  which  the  participation  of  the  bishupn  was  evaded,  and  when 
Leo  X,  in  1516,  confirme*!  the  Concordia,  he  ordered  that  the 
Orilinarip-9  should  resume  tlicir  fimetions?  It  was  the  samo  in 
Castile,  where,  as  we  have  seen  (Vol.  I,  p.  217)  one  of  the  peti- 
tions of  the  C6rtc»  of  Vallwlolid,  in  1518,  was  that  the  episcopal 
Ordinaries  shoulil  take  part  in  the  jutlgcmenta. 

While  the  petitions  of  Valladolitl  fur  tbo  most  part  received 
scant  attention,  tJiis  one  at  least  bore  fruit  for,  with  the  removal 
of  Ferdinand's  preBsure.  the  biahops  had  an  opportunity  to 
reassert  theni^lves.  In  1520,  a  d(K,'i»oii  of  Cardinal  Adrian 
Inquired  (lie  presence  of  both  inqui^tora  and  Ordinar)'  ut  abju- 
rationfl  and  confeaaioaa  under  Edicts  of  Grace  and,  in  1527, 
Manrique  and  tlie  Suprema  declared  that  the  Ordinary  con- 
curred in  the  cases  required  by  the  law — an  atubiguous  phra^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  variously  coastnit^d.*  This  was  n»t 
conducive  to  hai'inony,  the  inquisitors  grudging  any  intrusion 
on  their  juiisdiction  aad  the  Ordiaariea  insisting  on  their  righla 
under  the  CleinGntioes.  In  1529,  when  the  Siiprenia  chanced 
to  be  at  Toleilo.  the  inatler  was  brought  before  it  by  Diego 
Artia  de  Angulo,  fiscal  of  the  local  tribunal,  in  a  memorial 
arguing  that  to  require  the  presence  of  the  Ordinary  would  entail 
great  delay,  as  he  often  could  not  attend  when  Rummoned; 
besides,  he  was  always  in  contradiction  with  the  tribunal,  as 
waa  notorious  to  all  connecteti  with  the  trialtt,  objecting  to 
pecuniary  anil  light  penalties  and  endeavoring  In  acquire  juria- 
dictioQ  at  the  expense  of  the  Holy  Office.  At  Angulo's  request, 
the  Suprema  had  a  number  of  witnesses  examined,  of  whom  th«; 
most  important  was  Martin  Xiinenca,  who  ha<l  been  occupied  for 
forty  years  in  tJie  tribunals  of  Barcelona.  Toledo,  and  Seville. 
He  testified  that  tlie  Ordinaries  were  only  callctl  iu  for  the  three 
acts  specified  in  the  Clementines,  but  in  explaining  detaiht  he 
^owed  that  tlie  inqubulora  construed  them  in  a  fashion  to 


'  Archivo  <le  Simancs*.  Patronato  real,  Inquiriwom.  Leg.  4ni«t,  M.  43. 

'  PmKinJtk-aij  y  nltrw  Dtct*  Jp  Catlialunyji,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  viii,  t»\>.  I;  Cspjtola 
conwdiw,  i  ■;«;  IiH(liin.cap.2(IWM)on«.l5C9,pp.  16, 19),— Bulario  de  lu  Ordm 
dc  Santiip).  lib.  I  de  ropias,  tcA.  31S. 

*  Archi\-o  de  SimiACM,  Inquisiclon,  LO).  939,  fol.  Wt.  118. 
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exclude  Llic  Ordinary  from  tiiucti  of  his  runction»,  for,  in  placf! 
of  pBfticipating  m  all  seuU'DCcs,  lie  was  ftUuweU  tu  join  only  In 
cotivictioDs  for  liprciy  mid  bore  no  part  in  the  lighu^r  eiuws,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  liis  claiming  a  slmro  in  thf  ppcuniary 
pcnftltics,  although  he  was  Mimmoned  to  tlir  amsutla  de  je  in  wbich 
ihcy  were  voted  on.  Other  witnesses  bore  the  buiuc  twliinouy 
find  it  \s  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Ordinaries  tool;  little 
interest  io  the  exwrise  of  the  jurLsiliction  thus  arbitrarily  Uniited.' 
It  was  probably  owing  to  this  discussjon  that  the  Supreina,  Jauu- 
ary  25,  1530.  tokl  the  tribunaJs  tliat  difTorpiiccs  with  the  Ordinary 
must  be  avoided.  In  tlie  same  year  it  notifipd  Valencia  that  oil 
cases  sent  up  to  it  must  have  been  voted  on  by  liim  and,  in  1532, 
it  sent  8imilu,r  orders  to  liarceloua,  adding  tlial  the  presenec  of 
the  Ordinary  was  requisite  at  all  nbjuralionK.'  Evidently  the 
tribunals  were  jeoloup,  llie  Ordinaries  were  rebuffed  and  dis- 
couraged, and  the  cooperation  of  the  two  juris<liclion8  wa«  little 

,  more  than  a  formal  recognition  of  a  virtually  obsolete  rij;ht. 

I  The  routine  practice  and  its  working  are  exemplified  in  the 
report  of  a  Runioions  served,  August  8,  1534,  on  Bias  Ortiz,  then 
vicar-general  of  Toledo.  It  cited  him  to  came  and  ue^sl  in 
despatching  the  accumulation  of  cases  since  the  last  auto  de  fe, 
held  nearly  four  years  before.  He  was  to  lay  a»ide  all  otlier 
business  and  present  himself  daily  at  the  morning  audience  to 
witneea  the  torture  in  nine  specified  cases  and,  at  the  afternoon 
audience,  to  vote  on  t*'n  of  wliich  the  trials  hod  been  oompleted. 
He  was  notified  that,  if  he  did  not  come,  the  inquiators,  after 
the  delay  specified  by  law  (eight  days)  would  proceed  without 
binj.  The  summons  woas  borne  by  the  fiecal,  accompanied  by  a 
notary,  who  made  a  formal  act  of  the  service.  When  the  fiucal 
stated  his  errand,  Bias  Ortiz  negligently  told  him  that  there  was 
no  necessity  of  reading  Uic  pHper:  he  was  not  well  but,  if  he  were 
able,  he  would  be  present  at  all  the  cases;  if  he  did  not  come  he 
committed  hia  powers  to  the  two  inquisitors,  or  to  either  of  Iliem 
who  was  willing  to  accept  tlic  cominiwaon.'  Apparently  OrtJa 
did  not  come,  for  in  several  sentpnces  rendered  this  year  at 
Toledo  tie  inquisitors  styled  themselves  "apostoUc  inquimtors 
holding  the  powers  of  the  Ordinary."' 

>  BIbt  pObUca  de  Toledo,  R«U  S,  EMnnlr  1 1,  Tub.  3. 

'  .\ivhii'0  do  ^nutacas.  lLi)uigici<in.  Lib.  7S,  lul.  360;  Lib.  77,  fol.  80;  Lib. 
030.  fol.  104. 
*  Dfbl.  pdblica  dc  Toledo,  loc.  ciL  '  it8&.  pmet  me. 
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From  some  motive,  oot  clearly  apparent,  a  custom  arose  to 
some  exteot  of  appointing  episcopal  Ordinaries  or  provisors  as 
inqtdators.  This  was  frequent  enough  to  lead  the  C6rtes  of 
Madrid,  in  1552.  to  complain  of  the  rombination  of  the  two 
offices,  because  when  a  promisor  arrested  a  layman,  which  he 
could  not  do  legally,  he  claimed  that  he  acted  as  inqiusitor,  with 
the  result  that  many  persons  were  subjected  to  infamy.  They 
therefore  petitioneii  that  no  pro^'isor  should  also  be  inquiabH-, 
to  which  the  answer  was  returned  that  in  such  cases  royal  cfdulas 
had  been  issued  and  that  this  would  be  coutinued.'  Discourag- 
ing as  was  this  reply,  the  petition  seems  to  have  made  an  impres- 
aon  tor.  in  1556.  both  Charles  V  and  PhiUp  II  rebuked  Inquisitor- 
general  \'a]des.  who  was  also  .\rchbishop  of  Seville,  because  hia 
[HX>visor  was  also  inquiator  in  that  tribunal.  His  defence  was 
that  this  had  been  the  rase  in  Se\'ille  for  half  a  century,  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  ihe  tribunal,  which  paid  only  one-third  the 
customary  salaries  and  that  he  himself  defrayed  the  stipoid  of 
the  i^o^Tsor.' 

During  the  remainder  rf  the  ceniury  we  generally  find  the 
participation  of  the  Orilinary  carrfully  recorded,  viiether  it  was 
by  a  special  representative  or  by  delegation  to  the  inquiatora. 
In  1561.  Inquifdior  Cer\-antes  takes  the  Barcelona  tribunal  to 
task  for  not  keeping  record  cS  this  and  he  orders  the  fiscal  to 
obser\-e  it  sedulously  for.  without  the  concurrence  erf  the  Onfi- 
nary.  the  sentence  is  inv-Uid.'  A  carta  acordada  of  October  15, 
1574.  reminds  the  tribunals  that  he  must  sign  all  sentences  cf 
t(Hiure  and  all  &aal  sentences  on  which  he  has  a  vote,  but  there 
was  a  rule  that  he  did  not  sign  sentences  of  acqmttal,  even 
though  he  had  voted  on  them.*  Yet  how  purely  perfunctory  was 
his  participation  appear?  in  the  case  of  Fray  Hieronimo  de  ia 
Madre  de  Dic*s.  a:  Tole^lo.  in  161S.  In  the  consulta  de  fe,  Md- 
goso.  the  proiiHsor.  agreed  with  one  of  the  ioquisilors  and  a  cott- 
suitor  on  a  certain  punishment;  another  inqiusitor  voted  for  a 
heavier  penalty  aai  when  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the 


-  Ccr:«  X  iUir.i  del  4=^'  i-  MPLH.  Pet.  lix  O'allidolid.  1538.  foL  xhf). 

'  r:-i-i*=i,  VL«:v-«  de  Rt-wlosi,  Lci.  IS.  foS.  2. 

•  M».ct  LTrnrjc;  VtLiv.oi  Ralli-.Y..  20.  Too.  HI.  XL— .XrduTOdeSfaHa- 
«s.  Lxr:is.-i.?t,  lib.  <<39.  f.^L  rtS. 

Y*i  lie  CTd:=A.*j-s  sz=a;;:re  is  »piv=i.>i  •„■>  :he  »nt«i«  of  acqaiHal  of  far 
J<wph  dt  Sj-JKui.  in  1592.— >L>t.  e:  Ha:>.  \\-.  A\  Tcmi.  TV. 
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Suprpnifl,  it  adopted  the  lattpr,  but  Molgoso  obwUpiitly  agnwl 
Uu'  sentence.'  The  inquiaitorial  jurisdiction,  for  all  praciica]  pur- 
poses, hatl  absorlxrtl  the  cpis^copal. 

As  the  inquisitorial  Hislrictjs  vifiUftlly  pmbrawtl  several  <iioce8PJi 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  bishop  or  proWsor  of  those  at  a 
distance  from  a  tribunal  to  be  personally  present  when  tlielr 
subjects  were  tortured  or  sentenced,  It  became  customary  for 
them  to  delegate  their  powers  to  some  resident  of  the  city  which 
was  tJii:  tH;at  of  the  tribunal.  That  they  were  not  always  careful 
in  their  selection  wouUI  appear  when  the  tribunal  of  Sicily  waa 
obliged,  in  1574,  to  notify  an  archbishop  that  he  must  appoint 
ccclmaslics  and  not  laymen  to  »t  in  judgcnjent  on  matters  of 
faith.'  Talcing  advantage  of  this  (.■arcle£aiic»»  the  Inquisition 
undertook  to  control  the  character  of  ap|K>inl^<es  and  it  i^uod, 
August  17,  1637,  instructions  to  bisbo|)s  that  their  provieora 
must  be  graduates  in  rauuii  law  but,  am  canoiuvts  proved  to  be 
scarce,  it  was  obliged,  October  12,  to  modify  Ihifl  and  permit  the 
appointment  of  theolopjans.  In  accordance  with  this  there  is 
an  entry  by  the  tribunal  of  Valencia,  that  it  will  rec<^nize  Don 
Luis  Crispi  as  Ordinary  of  Tortosa,  allJiougb  he  is  a  theo- 
logian.* 

Thus  a  further  encroachment  was  made  on  episcopal  jurisdJo 
tion  by  the  Inquisition  in  eJaiming  and  excrciaing  the  right  to 
determine  whom  it  would  recognise  as  a  fit  representative  of 
the  bishop.  How  offensively  this  w».s  ."ometiniea  uswl  w&s  mani- 
feste*:!  in  1752.  in  Lima,  when  the  inquisitors  An)U6c|uibar  and 
Rotirffiuez  were  involved  in  a  prolonged  quarrel  with  the  secular 
and  ecclcjaa«tical  organizations.  To  annoy  the  inquisitors, 
Arehbisliop  Harroeta  notifietl  them  that  in  view  of  their  bitter 
compotencia  with  the  viceroy,  he  withdrew  the  faculty  of  Don 
Fernando  lie  la  Sola  as  his  representative  and  appointed  Padre 
I'Vancisco  Larreta,  S.  J.  To  thin  they  rephed  Dial  they  recog- 
nized his  right  to  withdraw  the  faculty,  but  as  for  Larreta  hb 
was  incapacitated  by  his  profession  from  exercising  the  func- 
tions; if  the  archbishop  would  appoint  sonic  one  in  accordance 
with  the  «talules  of  the  Holy  Office  and  possessing  the  necessary 
quaUficatioDs,  he  would  be  received.    The  assumption  that  they 

'  MSi.  ot  Libnirj-  of  Univ.  of  HaUc,  Yc,  20,  Tom.  ^11. 
1  Arfhivo  dc  Simftonu.  InquUinon,  Lib.  S3,  foL  03. 

'  Arcbivo  but.  nnciuntd,  Inquisitiou  tin  VtUvucia,  Leg.  9^  a.  1,  foL  261,  275j 
L«g.  9.  n.  2,  tttl  342. 
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would  recognize  only  whom  they  plpaswl  staEgtred  the  arch- 
biahop  and  he  asked  them  to  exi^lain  the  disiiualificalion  of 
Larreta,  to  whicli  they  iasoIcnUy  replied  that  they  had  alrea<ly 
stated  what  wna  fluffirient  for  his  gxiidanee.  He  submitted  and 
appointed  the  Franciscan  Thomas  dc  la  Concha,  who  was  accepted, 
but  when  the  arciibisliop  transmitted  tlic  corrc«i)oiide[ice  to^ 
I  nc|  nisi  tor-genera)  Prado  y  Cuesta  and  afikod  for  reparation  he  i 
obtAiaed  none.' 

Episcopal  (toncurrcnce  had  never  been  more  than  a  bare  for-  i 
tnahty  in  recopiition  of  the  imnicmoria]  jurisdii-fion  of  hixhops 
over  heresy  and,  as  time  wore  on,  the  Imiui-'ytion  became  carele«g.^ 
even  of  thitt.  In  a  number  of  trials)  by  the  tributial  of  Madrid,  flj 
between  ITDS  and  1710,  the  inqui^itui^  are  recorded  as  actinf^ 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the  episcojjal  represent- 
atJvM  and,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  a  writer  informs  ua 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  Ordinary  18  miui^ual;  it  <lcpcn(lR  on 
the  will  of  tlie  intiuiKitora,  who  somptimm  siuunion  him  anrl  sonic- 
timea  do  not^.*  Still  tJiere  were  8ome  bishops,  zealous  for  the 
claims  of  tlieir  order,  who  persisted  in  assorting  this  K-mnant  of 
jiirifuliction.  Antonio  Tavira,  Bishop  of  Canariea,  and  nubKe.- 
quontty  of  Salamanca,  cxpresscfl  their  feelings  when,  in  1792,  he 
coniphiined  to  Carlos  IV  of  the  treatment  of  the  episcopal  order 
by  the  Inquisition,  sayinR  that  thoy  had  oeaaed  to  vote  in  easea 
of  faith  in  ortlcr  to  escape  the  humiliation  and  degradation  to 
which  l-hey  were  exposed;  they  sent  their  vienrs,  although  this 
was  indeeorous  and  wholly  uscIms,  but  Ihcy  felt  that  they  must 
preserve  this  little  shadow  of  a  jurisdiction  which  was  rightly 
thwrs.' 

Under  the  Rwtoration  greater  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paifi  to  epiwxipal  concurrence  and  the  adherence  to  ctriet  formal- 
ities 18  shown  in  a  duplicate  trial  of  Juan  Antonio  Manzano,  a 
physician  of  Lu:rthrales  in  the  diocej*  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and 
inquifiitorial  district  of  Llerena.  In  1817  he  was  tj-ie<l  for  heret- 
ical propositionfl  by  the  tribunal  of  Logroilo,  which  inquired  of 
the  Suprema  whether  the  Onhnary  of  its  own  dioc*se  could  act , 
and  was  totd  that  the  authority  of  the  culprit's  own  bishop  was  I 
imperativf;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Ciudad-Rotbigo  must  appmnt 


'  Arcliivo  de  SimnimM,  Inqui^iiriciD,  8ala  S9,  Leg.  52.  Tol.  2.  H 

■  Ibidem,  Lib.  676,  foL  I,  17,  30,  41.  42.  44S.— Anfcivo  d«  Al<«ti,  KM«Ia,  Leg.  * 
9S4S. 
'  DtwuRiAn  di-1  Prayecto  mbre  la  InquUidon,  p.  440  (Okdit,  1Bt3). 
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a  representative.  The  next  year  Manzano  was  again  arrf«l«il, 
for  the  same  offence,  by  the  tribunal  of  Llcrena  and  was  (rans- 
ferred  to  Seville  because  Llcrciia  had  no  prison.  April  J7,  1819, 
the  Seville  tribunal  asked  whether  its  own  Oniinary  could  join 
in  the  sentence  and  rec«ved  the  same  answer— that  it  oiiwl 
apply  to  the  Bishop  of  CiuJad-Rodrigo  to  make  an  apimintmeot.' 
It  was  all  the  morest  technicality,  for  by  thin  time  the  Suprenia 
decided  al)  cases,  irrespective  of  how  the  consulta  de  fe  might 
vote  and  thiiB  the  incontestable  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  heresy 
waa  practurally  abolished. 


As  regards  the  internal  forum,  or  forum  of  conscience,  the 
Inqiiiation  claimed  and  enjoyed  a  still  more  absolute  jurisdiction 
than  in  the  external  forum  for  which  it  had  bferi  primarily  insti- 
tuted. While  in  a  formal  and  perfunctory  manner  it  recognized 
t))e  ep{>:copal  claims  in  the  judicial  forum,  it  so  employed  Itii 
delegated  papal  authority  as  to  vindicate  with  the  utniost  jeal- 
ousy exclusive  c'untrol  over  the  forum  of  conscience  in  matters 
of  heresy.  Bishops,  In  fact,  had  long  before  been  ousted  from 
this  by  the  invention  of  papal  reserved  cases— ca.<cs  in  which 
sacramental  absolution  could  only  be  had  from  the  Holy  See, 
thus  creating  a  profitable  market  for  its  indulgences,  confessional 
letters  and  the  absolutions  of  its  Penitentiary.  Heresy  wft-s  the 
chivf  sin  anathematiKt'd  in  the  early  form  of  the  bull,  subse- 
quently known  as  in  Cctna  Domini,  from  it.'i  annual  publication  on 
IToly  Thursday  and,  in  1;1G4,  llrhan  V  placed  all  the  offences 
enumerated  in  il  under  tlic  jurisdiction  of  the  papal  chamberlain.* 
The  papacy  thus  assumed  exclusive  control  over  (he  sin  of  heresy, 
for  which  no  absolution  could  be  Rranled  save  by  papal  delega- 
tion, and  Paul  11,  in  1460,  arul  Sixtu-s  IV,  in  1478,  issued  further 
decrees  to  the  effect  lliat  special  licence  was  neceesarj-  for  lliia, 
as  no  genera!  commissions  were  held  to  cover  it.'  The  Council  of 
Trent,  in  1563,  timidly  endeavored  to  rcvendicate  a  fraction  of 
episcopal  rights  by  asserting  that  bishops,  in  the  forum  of  con- 
science only,  could  personally  absolve  for  secret  or  occult  heresy, 
but  the  Roman  Inciuisition,  by  repeated  decisions  based  on  the 
Utterances  of  St.  I^us  V  and  Gregory  XIII,  overrode  the  conciliar 


'  An-bN-o  de  Simucu,  Inquifln'on,  tibrot  iS9.  800. 

*  L'rfaoni  PP.  V,  BuU.  Apo^ilolatM  <nullar.  Roman.  1,  Ml). 

*  Cap.  3,  4.  Extnv.  Commun.  Lib.  t.  Tit.  Iz. 
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decree  and  deprived  them  of  tliat  slender  renuuml  of  theii 
functions.' 

This  strict  reservation  of  the  sin  of  heresy  was  imperfectly 
understood  in  Spain  and  so  little  was  known  of  the  laws  of  pej- 
secutioD   that  al  first   the  New  CiirisliKiis,  who  apprehended^ 
arrest,  endeavored  to  escape  by  sacramental  confession  aiidfl 
absolution,  ignorant  that  already  in  the  thirteeDth  century  it 
had  been  decided  that  the  pardun  uf  the  sin,  in  (lie  foriuu  of  oon- 
ecience,  did  oot  cover  the  ciime  in  the  judicial  forum.     Tliis 
method  of  evasion  could  not  be  allowed  and  yel  the  Inquisition 
was  uncertain  liow  to  act.     A  brief  was  tUfn-Xorc  procured,^ 
November  10,  HS7,  from  Innocent  VIII,  addressed  to  all  th^| 
inquiatora  and  Ordinaries  in  Spain,  rccitin$r  their  doubts  about 
proceeding  against   thoHc  who  aiisert   that   they   have  wrrelly 
confessed  and  abjured  to  their  confessors.     To  overcome  thta  it 
was  asserted  that  the  decrees  of  the  fathers  rc(|uired  such  nbjura 
tioQS  to  be  accoiilpaniod  by  an  oatii,  tuken  hefun;  an  Ordintu'yJ 
in  pre-sence  of  a  notary  and  witnesses,  never  to  return  to 
abjured   heresy,  wherefore  thi;  inijuisilora  were   empowered 
proceed  agw'wt  all  who  had  not  ol)3erved  tliis  rule'     If  such 
rule  had  ever  exiated,  which  is  doubtful,  it  had  long  been  for 
gotten  and  was  wholly  unknown  in  Spain,  so  that  all  who  had' 
had  recourse  to  this  device  were  brought  under  the  juristlictiot 
ai  the  loqulatloQ. 

The  New  Christians  were  not  long  in  realijiini;  the  futility 
sooh  attempts  and  we  hear  little  of  them  in  the  later  periodsJI 
Yet  there  wore  cases  of  occult  lierc^-y  concerning  which  the  func- 
tions of  the  Inquisition  seem  to  have  varied.    In  Ihe  earlier  times 
the  Kdicts  of  Grace  brought  these  to  the  tribunals  and  the, 
InstructionB  of  1484  permit  the  ini|uisitor  to  admit  them 
secret  reconciliation  and  ahjuralinn  anil  do  not  contemplate  bi^ 
delegating  his  power  to  another.'    There  must  have  hecn  doubt 
as  to  his  faculties  for  Uiis,  ance,  in  1530,  Clement  \''1I  delcgat 
powers  to  inquisitors  to  abdolve  and  rpconcile  for  occult  herrsyj 
with  the  imposition  of  appropriiite  penance.'     This  evidontl] 


*  OoQcU.  Trident.  Seas,  xxiv,  Ue  tt«fona.  cap.  6. — Fcgiuc  OommeDt  cxu  n 
Eynu^rici  Director.  P.  111. 

)  BuUrio  (Ic  la  Onlcn  dc  SooUa^,  Lib,  I,  foL  92.— Ardiivo  dr  Siinaac 

Inqulaeion,  Lll>.  930,  fol.  260.  , 

'  InMlruvcioDfs  du  H*l,  {  S  {Ai^uetlo.  tol.  4).  | 

•  Cli!iaeiit.  PP.  VU,  Bull.  Cum  ncul  (PcEo*  Append,  scl  ByuwricI  mrector.j 
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contemplates  his  admlnistcrmg  sacramental  aK'^olution  and  yet 
not  long  aft^rwarxU  he  wils  told  that  he  was  judge  in  the  external 
and  Dot  in  the  internal  forum  and  that  it  was  not  his  biuinese 
to  hear  SAcramental  confe!<sioas.'  In  fact,  the  inquisitor  was  by 
no  means  necessarily  in  pricats'  orders  and,  when  acting  in  his 
judicial  capacity,  KcutcncJng  a  culprit  and  hearing  his  abjuration, 
he  simply  granted  licenee  to  any  approved  confessor  to  absolve 
him  from  excommunication  and  to  impose  salutary  penance.' 

Tlicre  was,  however,  a  class  of  cases,  by  no  nieana  infrequent, 
deniamling  i«acramf>ntal  rather  than  ju(hcinl  ministration,  which 
gave  rise  to  some  debate  before  thdr  treatment  was  Bellied. 
These  conMiwtod  of  good  Christians,  who  were  assailed  by  secret 
doubts  or  indulged  in  erroneous  speculations  and  who  brought 
their  spiritual  troubles  to  the  confessional.  Over  these,  priest 
and  bishop  hati  been  deprived  of  jurisdiction,  and  to  make  sure 
of  this  there  was  a  clause  in  the  annual  Edict  of  Faith  prohibit- 
ing eonfesiorfi  from  granting  absolution  in  any  ca«e  touching 
the  Inquisition  and  ordering  the  prnitent  to  be  sent  to  the  tri- 
bunal.* If  he  refused  to  go,  the  only  alternative  was  for  the  con- 
fessor to  obtain  front  the  inquisitor  a  licence  to  absolve  him,  for 
Ihe  confession  was  covered  by  the  seal  and  pro.tecution  was  otit 
of  the  question,  but  as  to  this,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  a.\teenth 
century,  there  were  doubts.  Bisliop  Simancas  says  that  the 
power  of  the  inquisitor  to  grant  licences  is  doubtful  and  he  can 
only  suggest  reference  of  each  case  to  the  Suprema."  A  body  of 
practice,  of  uncertain  date,  ixssertM  thai  when  a  confessor  report* 
that  a  penitent  has  confe.K.KeiI  heresies  and  asks  for  a  licence  to 
absolve  him,  it  cannot  be  given.  He  must  be  ordered  to  induce 
the  ponitcnt  to  come  to  the  tribunaJ;  in  case  of  necessity,  or  of 
persnuR  in  high  station,  the  inquii^tor  may  go  with  a  notary  to 
receive  the  confes.sion,  which  is  examined  in  the  tribunal  and  the 
consequent  absolution  or  abjuration  is  performed  in  secret.    In 

*  Bxmcrlri  Director.  P.  Ill,  n.  59  mm  Ppgnir  Cotmncnt.  xU.— Locatt  Opua 
Judirklc,  a.  v,  Abtolv^t  a.  7  (Itomx-,  1570). 

'  Arcltivo  liUl,  fuii-iuna.1.  Iniuisieioa  dc  Toletio,  Log.  -lOS. — "Por  la  pn.-ai'ntH 
dwiM»  Urenda  a  quolqulcra  Miornloto  secular  tt  rcf^ttvr  purn  <|ii«  en  funiia  iJe 
la  MTlft  ^[adre  tgiloaia  puedo  abaol^-cr  y  abiuelw  d  F.  di>  tn  cxtvtntinion  por  no* 
pucnta  ik  pedimUoM  de  P.,  impoDiendolo  pHuileucia  naludable  £  «u  nuiinti  y 
cODdntda." 

■  MSB.  of  ttoyal  Librao-  of  Copenhnecn,  2U  f<^~MS3.  of  Bodleias  Ubnry, 
Arch  Scld  ■\,  &\ihi.  15. 

*  Simaacx  dc  Cath.  Institt.,  Tit.  nt,  n.  5. 
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the  case  of  nuns,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  iliacharpp  their  eon- 
Bciences  before  a  commissioDcr  and  a  notary,  there  viui  a  conces- 
noa  tliat  the  confessor  might  reduce  the  confesfiion  to  vnitiag  and 
aend  it  to  the  tribunal  whieli  would  consult  the  Suprema,  and 
frailes  were  to  be  compclteil  ti>  seek  the  tribunal,  where  they 
were  treated  as  esjxnUanaidns,  or  spontaneous  Relf-ilenouncers  and 
were  absolved  or  reconciled  secretly  with  spiritual  pcuances.' 

The  inrlispoflition  to  liccn-sc  confe.«ort)  to  absolve  for  heresy 
in  the  forum  of  conscience  ia  easily  explicable.  By  compelling  the 
penitent  to  come  to  the  tribun&l,  a  record  was  made  for  uso  in 
cast^  of  relapse;  if  he  had  acconiplicca  he  could  be  forccii  to  reveal 
them  and  (heir  prosecution  followed,  and  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inflicting  pccaniary  penances,  although  cnnfiscalion 
watr  waived  in  nuch  ca.te«.'  Thcie  saiiu-  rcasoufl  opcratctl  in  a 
contrary  sense  with  the  penitent,  besides  the  horror  which  all 
men  felt  as  to  falling  into  the  hamls  of  the  Inquisition.  When 
he  was  olMtiimtP,  the  tribunal  va»  powerlesu,  for  tlie  seal  of  cou- 
feaaioo  shielded  his  identity;  it  6naUy  yielded  the  point  and  no 
longer  pretended  Uiat  licencea  could  not  be  given  to  confessors. 
In  1562  a  case  was  referrc«i  to  the  Supreaia  of  a  person  who  had 
confesBcd  sacrantentally  to  ccrtiun  heresies,  nilhoiit  having  been 
taught  tliem  by  any  one,  when  the  inqni.«itor-goneral  empowered 
the  ijiquisitors  to  absolvo  him  in  such  way  aa  they  thought  best 
and  they  empowered  tlio  confessor.'  Finally  it  became  tlic  rule 
that  the  confessor  sought  to  indufe  the  p«"mtent  to  apply  to  the 
Inquisition;  if  he  resolutely  refused  the  confessor  applied  for  a 
faculty,  which  vm  granted  or  nut,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
tribunal.* 

A  caee  in  1754  shows  the  Inqiuation  tn  a  favorable  light  and 
has  interest  also  aa  illustrating  the  torlurej  of  a  aoul  which  rcjecto 
belief  and  yet  holds  belief  to  !><•  rssenlial  to  salvation.  Fray 
Thoiuaa  dc  Soa  rcporte<l  to  the  Toledo  tribunal  that,  while  on  a 
nu!«ion  at  Ajofrin,  &  penitent  had  asked  him  to  obtain  a  com- 
mianon  to  absolve  her  for  herewes  internal  and  external,  which 
yet  were  occult,  a^  she  had  never  expressed  them  except  to  her 
aunt.  She  said  that,  on  a  previous  occa»oQ,  a  confessor  had 
done  this  for  her  and  she  wished  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  pei^ 

'  ArrJiivo  hist.  nAdtiiuiI,  lnquisii-ioii  ik  Valencia,  leg.  200,  foL  SO. 

*  Kiuanue  de  CUh.  liuUtt.,  Tit,  xin.  n.  32. 

*  Archit-D  d*^  .^inuocaji,  Im^uitdcion,  Lib.  flSO,  fol.  126, 

*  Comllu,  fnxia  confeasionale,  P.  i.  Tnci.  i,  Uap.  1,  n.  & 
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BOQftl  appearaDcc  before  the  Inquisition.  He  watt  onltTtil  lo 
aaceiiaiD  all  detiuls  and  rpporlcU  timt  the  ]i<!nitent  wan  a  poor 
woraaQ  named  Marts  Lara,  living  with  on  aunt  &ff,cd  aghty. 
Hit  Iicrcsir-.s  were  only  of  a  few  moDths'  Btanding,  occitsioned 
by  inleiiRP  grief  at  the  irigralitudi.-  of  ouc  whom  she  had  bene- 
fited; she  (iisMicved  in  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Law 
of  Ood,  llu;  Virgin,  hell  and  the  de\il  and.  at  the  same  lime  felt 
herself  lost  beyond  Uic  lio|Hi  of  sidvation.  She  could  not  say 
how  much  of  this  she  had  uttered  to  herself  or  before  her  Bunt 
and  the  importance  attached  t«  this  point  indiratf'i  Uie  wnglit 
attributed  to  the  distinction  between  internal  and  external 
here^.  The  aunt  was  examined,  the  cura  of  Ajofrtn  was  tailed  in, 
tlie  reiiP-sters  were  searched  and  finally,  after  six  weeks  had  been 
conHutuL'il,  u  cuiiiiiii!>£iou  was  issued  which  the  good  fratle,  eager 
to  heal  a  despairing  soul,  at  an  hour's  notice  bore  to  Ajofrin  and 
absolved  her.' 

These  cases  gave  the  ItiquiNtion  considerable  concern  and,  in 
1772,  the  Suprema  calle<l  upon  all  tlie  tribunals  to  report  what 
was  tJieir  practice.  Aft^  carefully  weighing  their  answers,  it 
ifiHueil,  Xovcniber  9,  1772,  iiustrueUonK  that,  when  a  confeEsor 
rq>orle<l  such  a  cane,  he  was  to  be  ordered  to  use  every  effort  to 
iniiucc  the  pc-nitent  t«  denounce  him^lf,  assuring  him  of  merciful 
Ireatnient  and  showing  him  Ihat  he  would  thus  be  saved  in  cane 
of  denunciation  by  others.  He  coidd  make  this  denunciation  to 
the  tribunal  or  to  a  commiKsloner,  or  could  even  authorize  tlio 
confesnor  to  deniniiire  him,  giving  all  details  under  oath.  If, 
however,  the  penitent  obstinately  refuned,  then  the  confessor 
could  absolve  him,  explaining  that  it  wss  only  in  the  forum  of 
conscience.*  If  we  may  Ijclieve  Lorenao  Villanncva.  however, 
this  liberal  conce^aion  was  by  do  means  put  in  practice,  at  least 
by  all  tribmiula.' 

Confessinn  of  formal  heresy  was  not  m  leniently  treated  anil, 
as  it  inferred  accomplices,  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  their 
dcnuncintion.  The  confessor  was  ordered  to  [jcrMUftde,  if  possibte, 
the  (Mfuitent  to  conio  to  the  Inquisition  and  confess  as  to  himself 
and  others,  promising  si^crct  absolution  without  confiscation. 
Tliis  was  virtually  the  offer  made  to  tbotte  who  came  forward 
under  an  Kdict  of  Grace  and  did  not  e^cclude  arbitrary  pecmiiary 


'  Arcfcivo  hist.  iu«-iMwI,  Inquiridoo  de  Toledo,  Let.  >11.  i>-  42. 

'  Ibidtrni,  InquMcion  do  Vniainn,  Ijeg.  15,  n.  II,  foL  17. 

*  Uacuaion  dd  i>roycctQ  svbre  U  laquiuicioQ,  p.  4-16  (Cadii,  1803). 
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penance:  it  was  not  likely  to  attract  self-do nunciation,  especially 
m  it  includcij  l>etmying  kindred  and  friend.'',  although  power  to      i 
abftoive  vras  not  granted  in  case  of  refusal.    This  led  to  a  ilcad-fl 
lock  and  possibly  in  «uch  cases  tlie  coufctssor  was  expected  to 
violate  the  seal  of  confession  under  the  old  rule  that  it  did  not 
cover  heresy.    At  least  this  may  be  inferre<l  from  a  case  occurrir 
in  Lima  about  1580,  when  Patire  Luw  l.opt^z,  S.  J.  rtrportetl  that) 
a  penitent  in  confewion  bail  admitted  to  have  Judaized  and 
being  told  to  go  to  the  Inquisition  had  refused.    The  matter  waa 
rpgardeil  as  so  grave  that  it  wax  referred  to  the  Suf)renia  which 
sent  orders  to  deliver  L6pez  to  the  viceroy  for  shipment  to  Spaiu, 
— apparently  one  who  would  not  violate  the  seal  was  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  left  in  Peru.'    Siinancas,  however,  churactfrizcd  this 
as  a  n)0«t  pernicious  doctrine  and  argues  that  infraction  of  thai 
seal  is  much  worse  than  allowing  a  heretic  to  escape  puuish- 
ment.' 

When  the  Inquisition  was  re-cfllivblished  in  1814,  under  thai 
Restoration,  it  recognized  the  impos^bility  of  investigating  and] 
puniHhing  the  innumerable  heresies  disseminated  in  the  lieejiei 
of  years  of  warfare  and  cxpomne  l<i  fiiieign  armies.     In  its  tct 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  it  therefore,  by  edict  of  January  2, 1815,| 
granted  for  a  year,  to  all  confessors,  faeultiea  to  absolve  for  heresj 
external  or  mixeti.    The  confe-ssor,  in  fact,  was  made  a  quasi-J 
inquisitor  and  the  procedure  formidably  resembled  that  of  the 
tribunals.    The  penitent  had  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  but  his  eonfe* 
sdon  had  to  be  iiduute  and  comprchenave;  it  was  r»hi<Td 
writing,  signed  ant!  sworn  to,  and  was  then  forwarded  to  the 
tribunal  to  be  filed  among  its  records.    This  relieved  him  from' 
prosecution  in  case  of  denunciation  by  others,  while,  if  he  refu-Hcd^ 
to  do  this,  he  was  to  be  absolved,  but  ooly  in  the  forum  of  con- 
science; he  was  to  be  reported  to  the  tribunal  and  remained  liablt 
to  the  external  forum.* 


In  view  i)f  the  recognized  principle  that  sacramental  absolutioiL 
does  not  affect  the  ext4>rnal  forum,  it  allows  the  watchful  jealouay 
with  which  the  Inquisition  guarded  its  jurisdiction  that  it  remon-fl 
Btrated  agaim^t  the  papid  indulgences  of  the  Santa  Cruzada  and 
the  jubilee.    The  formei'gi'anted  an  iudtUgeiitia  plenismna;  it  was, 

■  KSS.  Bib).  nDcional  de  Lima.  Prolocolo  223,  Bxpedienu  fi270. 

■  i^imaiM-^^  d«  <^h.  ItisUtt.,  Til.  XUt,  a.  14. 
*  Arohiro  de  IfUuuinw,  Inqutsidoa,  Ubro  MV. 
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a  slate  affair,  managed  by  the  Government  and  bringing  in  a  large 
revenue  of  which  a  portion  accrued  to  the  Holy  See;  its  sale  was 
pushed  ID  every  quarter  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  tlic  InquLtutJon 
punislied  etn-ercly  aiiy  utt^'ranres  calculated  to  rlirninish  the 
denaand.  Only  extreme  sensitiveness  as  to  its  juiisdiction  could 
bavc  led  the  luquisilioa  to  cast  any  doubt  us  to  the  uutiiiiitetl 
efficai'y  of  the  indulgence  but,  when  St.  I*iii«  V,  in  1571,  after  an 
interval  of  five  years,  renewed  the  concession  of  (he  Cruzada,  il 
took  the  alarm.  lu  cartas  ac-ordadas  of  May  30  and  June  13, 
1572,  the  Suprema  informs  the  trilHinalH  that  in  some  places  it 
is  asserted  that  the  Cruzada  bulls  grant  faculties  for  the  absolu- 
tion of  heresy;  tltis  is  not  the  case-  and,  if  it  were,  the  pope  would 
be  aaked  to  withdraw  them;  tlie  assertion  must  be  contradicted 
everywhere  and  the  prelales  are  to  be  a»ked  to  give  correspond- 
ing instructions  to  confessors.'  A  more  effective  step  was  taken, 
in  1.576,  by  procuring  from  Gregory  XIII  a  brief  declaring  tliat 
it  ne^'er  was  the  papal  intention  that  the  indulgence  stiould 
include  heresy  and  to  make  this  known  he  authorized  the  Com- 
niissionerof  theOuzada  to  translate  the  brief  iuto  the  vernacular 
and  publish  it  wherever  the  Cruzada  was  preached.  The  Suprenm 
did  Dot  trust  the  Commisaoner,  but  sent  copies  of  the  brief  to  aU 
the  tribunals,  with  iiistructions  to  notify  the  Ordinaries  and  the 
prelates  of  the  Orders,  so  that  confessorH  might  be  duly  informetl. 
A  month  later,  in  January,  1577,  it  ordered  the  brief  to  be  pub- 
li!*hc«l  in  all  the  chiu-ches.*  Eventually,  however,  its  anxieties 
were  removed  by  a  clause  in  the  hutan  of  the  Cruzada  specifically 
excepting  heresy  frotn  the  faculties  granted  to  confessors,  a  form 
which  they  have  rctxincd  to  the  present  day,  long  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Holy  Office.' 

The  Cruaada  indulgence  wa.s  a  special  financial  favor  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  which  it  could  virtually  control,  but  it  was 
otJicrwise  with  the  jubilee  indulgences  which,  about  this  period, 
the  popes  b^&n  to  publish — plenary  remissions  of  sins  such  aa 
were  obtainable  by  pilgrimage  to  Home  at  the  jubilees  cele- 
brated every  twcntj'-five  years.  St.  I'ius  V  set  the  example  of 
this,  on  his  accession  in  1366,  which  fias  since  been  followed  by 


>  Arctdvo  de  >iiuukiiru,  Lib.  S2,  fol.  86;  Lib.  939,  Sol  120. 

I  Bul»rio  di>  U  Orden  de  Sctnlin^o,  I,ib.  Ill,  ful.  464. — Archivo  de  SEnuncju), 
Inqulaiuion,  Lib,  S3,  fol.  30;  l,ib,  aSfl.  fiil.  I2fi:  Lib.  Wl.  fol.  3. 

*  See  Um  Author'*  "  Uutory  of  Aun<;uliuCoaf««uontUKl  Ittduigencns,"  Appen- 
dix to  Vol.  UL 
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Iiifl  Biic<vasorn,  togetlicr  with  special  juhilfwf  dccrewl  at  decreas- 
ing iDten'sls.  Thp  jxiljiltjp  piibliahe*]  in  1572,  on  the  accen^on  of 
Gregory  XlII,  excepted  lierctic£  and  readers  of  prohibit«d  Uoolu 
and  adde<1  h  poaiuve  dedaratjon  that  in  it  and  all  that  might  be 
subsequently  issued  tlic  abKolullun  was  only  id  the  foruin  of 
conscience  and  did  not  affect  the  judicial  forum.'  Taking  advao- 
tage  of  this,  when  another  jubilee  indulgence  appearwi,  in  1578, 
the  Suprcnia  orderud  it  to  bv  publir^hvtl  with  the  omissioo  of  all 
that  concerned  the  Inquintion,  in  accordance  with  the  declara- 
tions of  {irPKory.*  Subsequent  jubilees,  however,  of  1589,  1592 
and  1595  ini^ludcd  hrnay  and  called  forth  unavailing  protesta 
from  Spain  until  finally,  in  the  latter  year,  preachers  were  ordered 
to  declare,  as  of  their  own  motion,  that,  under  the  peneraJ  clause 
of  the  jubilee,  abwilution  could  not  bu  had  for  lirn-sy.'  While 
the  Roman  Inqui»tion  made  no  protesit  against  these  indulg- 
ences, the  Spaniidi  persir^tcntly  objected  to  them  and  it  eeenied 
impossible  tAi  barmoiiizo  the  conllict.  ftlien  Alexander  Vll,  on 
hia  acc«i«ion,  in  1655,  puhliahed  a  jubilee,  it  contained  the 
obnoxious  clftuse;  Cabrera,  the  aRent  of  the  Suprema  in  Koine, 
wariiUy  rcnionstrat^td  with  bini  and  be  proniLsird  in  futiu'c  to 
except  heresy;  this  (Ud  not  satisfy  Cabrera  who  asked  for  a  con- 
Btitution  excepting  here-^y  from  all  jubilees.  Alexander  prom- 
ised to  investigate  the  matter,  but  apparently  Im  invcsiigatJCHia 
wore  resultlees  for  the  subject  oontiDued  till  the  end  of  the 
eenluiy  to  furnish  oocadon  for  repeated  discission.* 

THercsy  was  an  elastic  term  and  the  Inquifilion  stretched 
irTb  extend  its  exclumve  juristUelion  in  all  directions.  It  did 
the  same  to  flhiold  itself  from  investigation  and  restraint.  We 
arc  told  that,  in  the  numexouf  ca^es  of  appeal  to  the  throne 
for  injustice  suffered  at  its  hands,  if  the  king  ordered  the  inqiiia- 
itor-general  to  report  on  the  subject  so  that  it  might  be  Hub- 
mittwl  to  a  junta  composed  of  members  of  the  Suprcnm  and 
Royal  Council,  the  first  buaness  of  the  Suprema  was  to  examine 


'  ppgiijp  Comtnent.  xxv  in  Gyinrrici  DifMUw.  F,  IT. 

*  .\rc-liiw  de  Simnnnui,  Inquim'cion.  I.ib.  <Kt9.  (ul,  136. 
'  Hin«joi<n.  hn  Dr«piuthM  6t  in  l>iiilomad»  fontificiM,  I,  .130.— Dkq Vila  y 

OnlUdo,  \a  FlspiiUion  di^  los  MoriMCM,  p.  'ISa.—ltitil.  nnciotuU,  HSS,  D,  118, 
foi.  243. — Arrhivo  Ac  Himanra*,  Inifiiin^ioD,  Lib.  MO,  M.  13. 

*  Arcrhivo  lic  (Suiiancas,  Inqujaicjoii.  Lib.  M,  foi.  I7U.— Archivo  biit.  nadonal, 
Inquiaicion  dc  Vnl«n<i«.  Leg.  10,  u.  3,  fot.  39.  40,  S3.  7&.  IN.  118. 
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whether  the  question  arose  from  a  matter  of  faith,  or  was  in  any 
way  dependent  upon  faith,  or  concerned  the  free  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  the  Holy  Office.  There  were  not  many  things  that  could 
not  be  brought  within  this  charmed  circle  and  then  a  consulta 
was  addressed  to  the  monarch  protesting  that  he  could  not  refer 
it  to  a  junta,  because  its  nature  precluded  its  consideration  by 
laymen  and  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, so  that  it  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Suprema  alone,  which 
woiJd  make  a  verbal  report  to  him.  It  was  on  record  that,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  Philip  II  pledged  his  royal  word  that  he  and 
Don  Cri8t6val  de  Mocera  alone  should  be  admitted  to  the  confi- 
dence and,  in  1645,  Philip  IV  could  only  obtain  from  Arce  y 
Rejuoso  a  verbal  explanation.'  Thus  between  exclusive  cogni- 
zance and  inviolable  secrecy  the  Inquiation  realized  the  ideal  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction — it  judged  all  and  was  judged  by  none.~^ 

>  MS8.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenbsgen,  218b,  pp.  326-7,  337. 
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^[OvBR  the  laity  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  waa  complete. 
No  one  was  bo  high-placpii  as  to  he  pxpinpt,  for  heresy  was  a 
universal  leveller.  Theoretically  the  king  himself  was  subject 
to  it,  for  it  was  ba.%d  on  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
spirittial  over  the  temporal  power/  The  piety  of  the  Spanish 
monarehs  prevented  uccasion  for  putting  this  to  the  test,  for  we 
may  s&fely  reject  as  fables  the  stories  concerning  Juana  la  toca 
ancl  Don  Carlos,  but  no  station  exempted  him  who  was  suspect 
ill  the  fmth  from  prosecution  mid  fruni  punishment  if  he  was 
found  puilty.  In  Valencia,  nobles  who  sought  to  protect  their 
Uoriflco  vaflsals  from  the  raids  of  the  Inquisition  were  tried  as 
fautors  of  hcrwy,  the  most  con»i)i«'uiuiK  of  these  being  I>t>n 
Sancho  de  C6rdova,  Admiral  of  Aragon  and  allied  to  the  noblest 
blood  of  Spain.  At  the  ago  of  73  he  was  compelled  to  abjure 
for  light  suspicion  of  heri'sy,  he  was  fined  and  confined  in  a  con- 
vent, where  he  died.'  We  shall  have  occasion  to  conader  in 
detwl  the  still  more  remflrkal>!e  oa-^e  of  Don  Geriniiiio  de  Villa- 
nueva,  Protlionotary  of  Aragon  and  favorite  of  both  Olivares 
and  of  Philip  IV  and,  even  when  the  Inquisition  was  far  gone  in 
its  decline,  we  .shftll  see  how  it  took  step?  to  assail  Don  Manuel  de 
Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  all  powerful  favorite  of  Carlos  I\'. 
rWith  the  exception  of  bishops,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  the 
emilar  clergy  were  equally  at  the  mercy  of  the  Holy  Officei 
Kven  when,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  hitter  quarrels  between  tRe 
tribunal  of  Majorca  and  the  clergy  of  the  islands,  the  latter 
obtjune<l  the  proteetinn  of  speeiftl  papal  briefs,  these  exempted 
them  only  from  the  royal  jurisdietion  of  the  Inquisition  and  did 
not  affect  their  liability  in  matters  of  faith,  against  which  they 
raised  no  protest.  The  regular  clergy,  however — the  members 
of  the  religious  Orders — made  long  and  persistent  struggles  to 
e.scape  subjection,  preferring  (he  milder  diecipline  of  their  own 

'  DuiTiU  y  CoUsdo.  Ia  Expulxion  <I«  loa  Morisom,  pp.  126,  129, 181.  183,  IM. 
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prelates.  In  the  Iwrlfth  and  l.liirlocnth  eciilurii's,  the  monastic 
ustabli^hmonts  had,  for  the  most  pari,  obtaineil  exenijitioii  from 
episcopal  iims<liction  aod  wore  amt-nablc  ouly  to  the  Holy  See. 
When  the  Jllrndicant  Orders  vmv  iirganizeil,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  (hey  were  likewise  subject  iniaipciiately  to  the  pope. 
It  18  true  that,  in  1184,  Lucius  III,  in  liis  Verona  decree,  had 
abolished  this  iniiininity  in  malt4;rH  of  failh  and  had  remanded, 
iu  so  far,  tliL-  regulars  back  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  for  as  yet 
the  loquimtiur)  bad  not  been  thought  of,^  but,  when  the  Meo'li- 
cants  claimed  thut  this  did  not.  apply  to  their  mih.sw|ueiilly 
founded  Orders,  Innoceut  IV,  in  1254,  subjected  them  to  the 
In<|ui.iition,  which  by  that  time  was  In  full  operation.  Booi* 
face  VIII  emphatically  confirmed  thi«,  even  declaring  that  for 
heresy  tJie.y  were  to  be  pimialie<l  more  severely  than  laymen,  as 
the  Spiritual  Fraudscaiis  found  to  their  coet  under  John  XXII.' 
As  inquisitors  acted  under  delegation  from  the  pope,  there  would 
be  no  question  as  to  their  jurisdicilon  over  the  regulars,  but,  in 
the  case  of  the  Domiiiiesn  Master  Kckart,  tried,  in  1327,  by  the 
Archbishop  uf  Ciilogiif.itwas  settled  that  the  episcopal  InquiiuUnn 
also  had  eognizance.'  Vet,  about  1460,  I'lu;*  II  granted  tu  the 
Franciscans  the  privilege  of  being  tried  only  by  the  vicar-general 
of  their  Order  and,  in  1479,  Sixtas  IV,  in  view  of  thp  inveterate 
hostiUty  between  Franciscans  and  liondnicans,  from  which 
Orders  nearly  all  inqulsilors  were  (hawn,  prohibited  those  of  one 
Orrler  from  prosecuting  mpmbers  of  the  other.' 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Spanish  Inqiusition  was 
fouiulcd.  Convcrsos  were  numerous  in  the  Orders  and  many 
were  pro3ecuted.  Under  Toniuemaria,  hinij^lf  a  Dominican,  the 
uiquisitors  were  largely  Dominicans  and  the  Krunoiscans  natu- 
rally claimed  the  privileges  of  the  papal  decrees  of  1460  and  1479; 
when,  in  1487,  some  Observantine  Franciscans  wore  pro«ecutcd, 
Innocent  VIII  ordereri  their  reJease  and  repealctl  the  provhiions 
of  1479."  In  the  following  year,  however,  by  a  molu  propria  of 
May  17,  1488,  he  dedared  that  none  of  the  Orders  were  exempt 

'  Liicii  PP.  131  Epirt.  171  CMipi«*s  Patrol,,  CCI,  1299). 
»  RipuU,  IJulUr.  Ord.  Pr.rdir.  I.  252.— Ejineiioi  Dlrortor.  Inquia.  P.  Ill, 
Q;  xxviil. — Hist,  of  Inquixition  of  Middle  Agm,  UI,  71  i>^. 

•  RaynaJd.  Annal.  ann.  1329.  n.  70-2. 

;  •  P^gnic  Comment,  uiivii  in  Ej-mmtd  Direclw.  P.  III.— Rullor.  Ronun.  1, 
420. 

*  Itipoii,  Bullar.,  IV,  23.— WulUiitg,  Annal.  Uliior.  un.  1487.  a.  8. 
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and  specially  tnenlioned  the  Cistercians,  Doniimcans  and  Fran- 
cificanB.'  Even  before  this,  Torquemada  had  tifated  tlie  regulars 
as  under  hjit  juriMlicUon  for,  though  lio  had  graiiU-d  to  the  Gerou- 
imite  prelates  power  to  try  some  of  their  frniles  he  revoke^  tliis. 
May  i,  14SS,  and  conuniBsionod  the  inquisitors  of  Toledo  to  prose- 
tuic  tliom.'  Ill  Rome  tlie  influence  of  Uic  regular  Orders  was 
great;  that  of  the  ^owin^  .Spanish  fmwer  was  steadily  increas- 
ing, ond  the  eontost  between  thes*  opposing  forces  i^  scon  in  the 
fluclualiiig  policy  of  the  iloly  Keo.  The  motu  proprio  of  1488 
reuiaJned  in  force  for  a  comuUerable  timet  but,  after  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  the  Franciscans  in  1517  obtained  from  Leo  X  the 
renewal  of  their  old  privileges,  tvliich  probaJ)ly  aim  included  the 
Domiuicans.*  The  Augustinians  soon  followed,  for  a  letter  of 
the  Suprenia,  May  7,  1521,  directs  the  tribunals,  in  view  of  their 
privileges  to  be  tried  by  their  prelates,  to  obtain  from  the  supe- 
riors ilulegatod  power  t«  act  id  their  cases,  or  to  gel  a  fraile 
asngned  to  sit  as  assessor,  or  (o  remit  the  coses  to  the  Suprema 
as  they  may  deem  b«Rt.'  Apparently  these  exemptions  vsise  not 
always  respecteil,  for  Clement  VII,  by  a  brief  of  January  18, 
1524,  emphatically  conflmied  the  Franciscan  privileges  and 
ordered  all  their  rases  peniling  in  the  tribunals  to  be  transferred 
within  six  days  to  the  prelates  of  the  accused/  8o  when,  in  a 
brief  of  March  IS.  1525,  he  prohibited  de-scendant**  of  Jews  and 
heretics  from  acquiring  dignities  in  the  Obaervantine  branch  of 
the  Order,  he  gave  as  a  rejison  that  the  provincials  are  judgca 
of  (heir  subjects.' 

It  required  but  a  few  months  to  change  all  this.  The  Inquiation 
was  restive  under  this  restriction  on  itoi  jurisdiction.  lnc|ul.silor- 
genera!  Manrique,  in  a  letter  of  June  30,  1524,  asserted  that  a 
revocation  of  the  Augustinian  privileges  would  be  procured  and 
he  proved  a  true  prophet.'   The  seruces  of  Charles  V  in  atemniing 


>  Dulario  dc  U  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I,  fol.  IM.— Arduvio  Vfttioaao,  lano* 
cent.  ^111,  Rrgirt.  8S0,  fol.  103.— B<.l*-tm,  X\',  .182. 

»  Arehivo  de  Sinwiiirim.  Tmniiwirirtn.  T.Ih.  83B,  fol.  106, 

'  Waddifrt.  op.  <il.  T.  VJIl.  Rr(ce*t.,  n.  xxi. 

I  liavr  not  met  vrith  any  !<p«rial  nltribution  of  excinption  (o  DomiairaDB,  but 
a  brief  of  Leo  X,  May  14, 1517.  ruulinninx  %ll  du'ir  |irivikKrs  without  exception, 
amy  liavc  liceo  ooitsinind  a*  covering  thif. — ^Ripolt,  IV,  343. 

'  Arehivo  dc  Simancas,  ubi  nip. 

'  Wndiling:.  mm.  1534,  ti.  xsll'i. 

*  Bulario  (k  la  Onlta  dc  S«iitiago,  Lib.  I  dc  copias,  fol.  115. 

'  .^rdiivo  de  Simaiiciui,  uM  mp. 
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the  tide  of  tlie  Lutheran  revolt  were  intUspensable  and  his 
demands  coulil  not  he  refused.  A  brief  of  April  13,  1525,  sub- 
jected the  frwles  again  to  the  Inquisition,  but  Boftencd  the  blow 
by  providing  that  the  provincials  should  appoint  asspssors  to  at 
with  the  tribunals  in  their  casps.  Thifi  did  nnl  satisfy  Spain  and, 
two  months  later,  a  brief  of  June  16th  subjected  thera  absolutely 
to  the  inquia tor-general.'  That  the  Inquisition  thus  obtained 
and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  tlie  regulars  h  seen  in  an  order 
by  the  Suprema,  July  18,  1534,  requiring  that  it  should  be  con- 
sulted and  the  tCBtimony  he  submitted  to  it,  before  proceeding* 
were  instituted  against  a  fraile— an  onler  repeated,  June  10, 1555, 
and  subsequently  extended  to  all  cc^le-dastics.* 

In  issuing  thLs  the  Supreraa  evidently  was  unaware  that  some 
three  weeks  earlier  there  ha<l  occiured  another  shifting  of  the 
aeales.  The  frailes  had  not  been  idle;  Uie  Franciscans,  and  pre- 
sumably the  other  Orders,  hatl  won  a  victory.  A  brief  of  Clement 
VH,  June  23,  1534,  recites  the  variouH  exemptions  granted  by 
preceiling  popes  to  the  Franci.scans,  while  numerous  complainta 
mhowcd  that  ^omc  inquimtora  continued  t-o  proaccute  them,  to 
their  great  perturbation  and  scandal ,  wherefore  it  was  orclered  that 
whenever  any  of  the  frailes  were  suspected  of  heresy  they  must 
be  remitted  to  their  superiors  for  punishment,  notwithstanding 
all  privileges  granted  to  the  Holy  Office.  Confirmation  of  this 
was  procured  from  Paul  HI,  November  8th  of  the  same  ye-ar, 
but  apparently  these  commands  received  slender  attention,  for 
another  confirmation  was  obtained,  December  15,  1537,  with  the 
addition  that  all  cases  pending  in  the  Inquisition  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  tiie  superiors  of  the  Order  within  six  days  and  all  -j 
sentences  in  derogation  of  this  were  declared  invalid.*  liven 
this  did  not  keep  the  Inquisition  in  check  and  Paul  iseued,  March 
fi,  1542,  another  decree  reciting  cases  in  contempt  of  his  orders, 
wherefore  all  inquisitors,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  were  com- 
manded, under  penalty  of  excommunication,  deprivation  of  bene- 
fice and  disability  for  preferment,  not  to  proceed  against  the 
frailes  and  to  deliver  up  any  who  might  be  imprisoned.    All 


■  Bul&rio  di>  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Ub.  I  de  eopla*.  fol.  79,  0$.— Pinuna,  p. 
607. 

This  was  cxl«HJcd  to  ItaJy.  by  n  hriet  of  Jan.  1.5, 1530.— Clem.  PP.  VII,  Bull 
ran  giettl  [Pcfnof  A|>i>nnd.  ad  Bym^rici  IHrertor,  p.  107). 

■  .\rchivo  (ic  SimxncM,  Imiutsifioa,  Lib.  939,  M.  106; 
*  Wadding,  op.  ctt.,  Tom.  Vm,  BegeBt.  pp.  335-& 
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bishops  and  preUlea  were  mjule  executors  of  the  brief,  with, 
power  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.' 

The  rigor  of  these  proviaions  is  the  rncjunure  of  the  reaetance 
encountered  and,  in  singular  contrast  t«  them  is  the  fact  that, 
but  a  fortnight  later,  Paul,  by  a  brief  of  March  Slst,  annuMwl  all 
the  exemptions  of  the  Mendicant  Orilcrs  iti  Vpper  Italy  and  the 
Island  of  ('hios,  and  subjccUnl  their  members,  with  the  exception 
of  bishops,  to  the  Inquiiiitidn,  in  matters  of  faith.'  Tlit»  put  the 
Spanisti  InquiMtion  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the 
newly  organized  Uoman  Congregation,  although  its  order  of 
June  10,  1555,  above  referred  to,  would  indicate  that  it  paid  but 
little  attention  to  tJie  papal  iitleranrrs.  It  fully  recovered  its 
lost  groun<i,  however,  when  the  Holy  See  recognised  that  it  was 
the  only  tribunal  that  could  be  reUcd  upon  to  check  the  prevalent 
via*  of  ".solicitation"  or  wvluction  in  the  confewional — the  prin- 
cipal offenders  being  frailca.  When,  as  an  experiment,  Paul  IV, 
in  1S5*J,  empowere*!  the  tribunal  of  Grauado  to  prosecute  Uieec 
raaen.  he  withdrew  all  privilcgpfi  and  exemi>tiori«,  not  only  in  this 
offence  but  in  all  heretical  criniee;  he  authorized  the  inquistors 
to  degrade  tlie  culprits  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  »u;tdar  arm  for 
execution  and  the  provisions  of  this  brief  wereextende*!  by  Pius 
IV,  in  1561,  to  all  (Jic  tribunals  in  the  Spanieh  dominions.'  This 
rendered  the  Inquisition  master  of  the  situation,  while,  atthc^mc 
tintp,  the  inchtsion  of  solicitation  among  heretical  crimes  made  the 
ra;ular  Orders  still  more  wihritous  to  escape  from  its  jurisdiction. 
■  LThc  cievelopnient  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the  unbounded 
favor  which  it  enjoyed  with  the  Holy  See  introduced  a  new  factor 
in  the  strupglc.  In  1587  the  Inquisition  discovcrctl  that  the 
Jesuits  claimed  exemptiori-l  The  Compendium  of  their  privileges 
stated  that  Gregory  XllirViW  vncis  oramlo,  on  March  18,  1584, 
had  conferreil  on  their  General,  with  power  of  sub<!eIcgation, 
faculty  for  absolving  his  subjects  from  heresy,  even  in  cases  of 
relap*?o;  any  one  knowing  the  herei?y  of  another  was  therefore  to 
denounce  him  to  his  superior  and  not  to  the  Inquisition  and  it 
was  broadly  asserted  that  the  members  were  subject  to  no  judge, 
episcopal  or  inquisitorial.*    It  was  impof^ible  for  the  Inquisition 

'  Fonlanft,  Dommenti  ^'flltcnni  c^ntro  I'Ercsia  Luteriuia,  p.  123  (Rouw,  1S93). 

*  Pauli  rP.  Ill  Bull.  In  Apoatolin,  21  Msrt.  1502  (regnc  Apptmd.  «d  Eytiwrid 
Director  p.  109). 

»  Pauli  PP.  IV  Bull.  Cum  »ieul  miper,  16  Apt.  1559  (BuUw.  Ronum.  II,  48), 

•  hUA.  VmiraoM,  US.  OtlobonJano  Lai.  49S,  p.  7. 
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to  overlook  sucli  (irniiil  of  its  authority  »nd  it  promptly  orJered 
the  suppresMon  of  the  CnmpcnJiuni  and  of  ali  rqgulalioos  inconi- 
patiblo  with  its  juriadicUoB,  giving  rise  to  considerable  corre- 
spondence witti  Koine.' 

The  case  which  led  to  thia  proceeding  ia  too  suggestive  not  to 
desRrve  relation  in  some  detail.  Solicitation  boing  tsubjected  to 
the  exclusive  jiiris-dir^tion  of  tlin  In()uiiutioii  it  became,  under  the 
E<iict  of  i-'aith,  the  duty  of  every  one,  under  heavy  penalties,  to 
denounce  to  the  nearest  iribuiinl  aoy  cose  coming  to  hi^  knowl- 
edge. In  I5S3,  the  Jesuit*)  of  the  college  of  Monterey,  in  Galieia, 
learnc^l  that  one  of  their  number,  Uic  Padre  Sebaetiande  lirivieeca, 
hat  I  h«>ii  guilty  of  it  with  certain  beaias  and  also  of  some  llluutin- 
ist  praetippg.  Padre  Diejio  HcrnAQdou  was  sent  to  Segovia  to 
report  the  matter  to  Antouio  Marccn,  the  Provincial  of  Castile. 
To  avert  from  the  Society  the  disgrace  of  the  projtecution  of  a 
member,  HernAndex  wafl  ordered  to  return  and  get  the  cvi.Ipnce 
in  legal  shape,  so  that  BriWesca  could  be  secretly  tried  and  pun- 
ished, but  Marcea  warned  him  that  all  consultation  and  action 
muflt  be  under  pretext  of  coufesaion,  bo  as  to  be  covcrwl  by  tlie 
seal.  UernAndez  went  back  to  Monterey  and  consulted  with 
Fa<irc5  Francisco  Lorata  and  Juan  L6pez,  who  said  it  waa  a 
dangproua  busine.'w:  the  case  bolongod  to  the  InquiMtion  and 
but  for  the  seal  of  confeswion,  they  xvould  be  bound  to  denounce 
Brivieaoa,  however  damaging  it  might  be  to  the  Sodcty.  Pro- 
found secrecy  wa^  enjoined  on  the  bcatart;  Herndndez  took  the 
evidence  to  Mareon.  gave  it  to  liiiii  under  the  seal  ami  was  sent 
with  it  to  Kalamaaca,  where  it  waa  submitted,  without  namefl, 
to  the  thoologiann  of  the  Jeauit  college.  They  reporte<i  that  the 
culprit  millet  be  dennunoet)  to  the  Inciuintion  and  that  the  bcatas 
cnuld  not  be  ahiolved  unteas  they  denounced  him  but,  on  bang 
told  that  the  Society  wa-«  involved,  they  revorscil  their  opininns. 
HeriiaiKtpJi  was  sent  to  Monterey,  where  he  absolved  the  beatas, 
while  Marcen  imprisoned  Briviesca,  obtained  a  partial  confession, 
gave  him  dismiiwory  letters  and  the  habit  of  u  secular  priest,  and 
se-nt  him  with  a  companion  to  Barcelona,  where  he  wns  whippet! 
to  Italy.  He  had  previously  been  guilty  at  Avila  of  the  same 
pnudic<'s. 

HernrindoJ!  had  dutifully  obeyed  orders,  but  he  was  becoming 
llioroughly  frightened.  Ho  begged  Marren  to  allow  him  tc 
denounce  the  matter  to  tbe  InquiMtion  an<t  was  toltt  tliat  U 

'  BlaoioHt,  I-oo  Dva[McbM  de  la  INploDuu^ia  PouiUkia.  I.  336,  333. 
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through  him  harm  came  to  the  Society  lie  would  he  impriiwned 
for  life  ill  cbaioB.  He  [jursi^ttrd  hikI  tlicii  report^j  were  spread 
that  he  was  insaoe  and  posses9ed  by  the  devil :  he  vias  seai  to  ttm 
college  at  Oviedo,  where  ihcm  vi&A  no  luquisitiuu  uiid  do  means 
of  comniuoirating  by  pn<<l,  and  Rir  a  yoar  he  whn  unable  to  dis- 
charge his  conscience,  for  the  confeeeors  were  forbidden  to  absolve 
him  uidcas  be  jjlc<!ged  submission  Ui  his  aupericrs.  'I'hpn  prom- 
ises wttre  tried  aiid  he  whs  told  tliat  whatt-ver  he  afked  for  would 
be  obtiuned  for  him  from  the  General,  and  he  was  furtiier  informed 
that  Uie  beatas  had  retracted  Uieir  ti-«;tiiiiouy. 

How  the  Inquisition  obtained  knowledge  of  the  affair  is  not 
Btat«(l,  but  it  was  probably  through  the  gamilouMieas  of  the  heatas 
who  could  uot  be  kept  from  talking.  An  euon  hh  it  obtained 
sufticient  evidence  it  Hcled  vigoiouitly.  Marcen,  Larata  and 
L6pe8  were  imprisoned  and  put  on  trial,  in  1585;  in  the  profcrcw 
of  the  cooc  it  w»  found  (bat  ihie  wiis  by  no  meatitf  the  fiivt  liuie 
that  Marcen  had  defrnuded  the  intiuif^tinn  of  its  culprits.  Padre 
Oistfibal  de  Trugillo  bad  been  guilty  of  the  same  offence  and 
Marccu  had  eiinply  di^iuiseed  hiui  from  tlie  Society.  Alt?o  Padre 
Francisco  de  liihera  had  repeattfdiy  uttered  heretical  propo^ 
tions  for  which  some  of  the  brethren  demanded  that  he  slioiUd 
be  drnounced  to  the  Inquitdtion,  but  Murcen  di«niti«cd  hini  from 
the  Society  and  gave  him  money  to  betake  himself  to  Italy,  for 
all  of  which  his  defence  was  (hat  he  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
General.' 

The  case  was  a  cli-ar  one:  Marcen  and  his  rolleajtues  were  con- 
victed, but  the  Inquisition  had  nob  the  satisfaction  of  punifihiog 
thcni.  The  Society  did  not  venture  to  question  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Inr|uisition,  but  It^  influence  at  Home  was  great  and  it 
probably  had  little  difficulty  in  convincing  Sixtus  V  that  tho 
interests  of  religion  required  the  Buppre^sion  of  the  Mcaiidal,  for 
wliicli  he  ha<i  oidy  to  exercise  his  right  of  evoking  the  caee  to 
himnelf.  He  did  »o,  in  1587,  and  when  the  Suprema  tried  its 
usual  dilatory  tactics,  the  impetuous  jKintiff  notified  Cardinal 
Quiruga  Uiat,  if  the  pmoneru  and  the  pap<>r8  were  not  aur- 
rcndereil  forthwith,  he  would  be  deprived  of  both  the  eardin»l»te 
and  the  inquisitor-generaldup.  SixtuB  was  not  a  man  to  be 
tiideU  with  and  llic  surrender  wafi  made/    The  treatment  of 


>  Bibl.  Vnti^antt,  JI3.  OttoboniMiO  Ut.  -196.  M.  W>. 
*  Arrjiiv-o  de  8iinu>cA»,  InquUefoo,  Ub.  fiS.  fol.  20:  (Inria  y  Jiutiria,  Le^ 
621,  fol.  1 16. 
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Briviescft,  Tnigillo  anrJ  Ribera  serve  to  explain  why  the  frailes 
were  so  anxious  to  avoid  the  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  of  which 
the  familiars  were  mo  eager  to  avail  theiiiselves. 

Tlic  ascription  to  the  Inquiidtion  of  the  crime  of  solicitation 
naturally  stimulated  the  desire  of  the  frailes  to  recover  their 
exemption  and  Marcco's  case  rendered  the  Jesuits  especially 
active.  A  prolongeil  agitation  in  Rome  was  the  result,  which 
finally  took  ihe  shape  of  Bubniitting  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Inquisition  the  question  whethiT,  in  this  crime,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Holy  Office  was  exduinve  or  whether  it  was  cumulative 
with  that  of  the  prelate,  depending  on  the  first  possession  of  a 
case.  The  dccLiion  was  mad(%  December  3,  1592,  in  the  presence 
of  Clement  VUl,  declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition 
was  exclusive,  that  the  prelates  could  not  exercise  it  and  that  all 
nieiiil>crs  of  the  Orders  were  bound  to  tlenounce  offenders  to  the 
tribunals.  The  \n(;tory  of  the  Inquisition  was  complete,  but  the 
pope  expressed  to  the  Suprenui,  through  a  cardinal,  hi^  desire 
that  the  inquLsitors  would  exercise  their  funetions  with  the 
prudence,  circumspection  and  moderatiun  that  would  preserve 
the  cult  duo  to  the  sacrament  of  penitence  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  gooti  repute  of  the  frailes.' 

Still  the  regulars  could  not  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  juria- 
diclion  of  the  Inquisition  and  Paul  V,  by  a  brief  of  September  I, 
1606,  evoked  to  himself  all  pending  cases  and  conmiitled  them 
to  it,  at  the  same  time  decreeing  that  it  should  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  casfw  of  auBpecled  heresy;  whenever,  dming  a 
vwitation,  any  member  of  an  Order  was  found  to  bp  suspected 
he  WM  at  once  to  be  denounced  and  any  superior  refuang  obe- 
dience wax  threatened  nith  deprivation  and  perpetual  disability. 
Moreover  tlus  decree  was  to  be  reafl  in  all  chapters  of  (he  Ordere. 
Kvcn  this  was  deemed  insufficient  ami  was  sup  piemen  te<l,  Novem- 
ber 7th,  with  another  prohibiting  superiors,  under  any  pretext  or 
custom,  from  receiving  denunciations  or  taking  cognizance  in 
any  way  of  cases  pert^ning  to  the  Inquisition.  Every  member, 
whether  superior  or  subject,  was  n-quircd,  without  consulting 
any  one,  to  <|pnounce  to  the  InquiMtion  or  to  the  Ordinary  all 
who  were  suspected,  however  lightly,  of  heresy.* 

Some  details  in  iliui  would  seem  to  |>oint  1o  the  Society  of 
Jeaus  as  the  chief  reealcilrant  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  brief  of 

'  BuUrio  do  la  Ordrn  d«  Santiago,  Lib.  IV,  fo|,  100,  I II.— PAramo,  p.  885. 
•  Bui*rio  d«  1»  Ordeo  d«  Sutiago,  Lib.  IV,  foL  149;  Ub.  V,  fol.  77. 
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AJexander  VII,  July  8, 1660,  whirli  Pdnd^riiiw,  as  pernicious  and 
rash,  opioiona  calling  in  doubt  the  obligation  to  denounce  and 
the  pret«xUs  employed  of  fraternal  correction  to  prevent  dcnun- 
riatinn.  Kven  thp  Company  of  Jiwiih  is  ordereri  to  oliey  the 
constitution  of  Paul  V;  no  superiors  are  to  molest  or  oppress 
their  subjects  for  performing  thin  duty  but  must  exhort  them  to 
it.  Disobedience  is  threatened  not  only  with  tho  [wnahiea  pro- 
vided by  Paul  V  but  with  deprivation  of  office,  the  right  of  voting 
and  b^n^  voted  for,  perpetual  disability  and  other  punistiinents 
at  the  diBcretion  of  the  pope  and  removable  only  by  him.  The 
decree  is  to  be  read  annually  on  March  Ist  at  the  public  table  and 
notarial  att«stntioa  of  the  fact  is  to  be  ^nt  to  the  nearest  tribunal 
or  to  Home  and  a  copy  is  to  bo  posted  where  all  ean  read  it.  The 
InquialioD  lu!«t  no  llnic  in  publishing  this  and  the  decree  nf 
November  7,  IGOO,  in  an  edict  commanding  their  observance  and 
pointing  out  that  the  alternative  of  denunciation  to  the  Ordinary 
was  invalid  in  Spain,  where  the  Inquisition  had  exclu»ve  juiis- 
dictioQ.  It  fiu-tber  ordered  that  in  all  books  where  contrary 
opinions  were  taught  there  should  be  noted  in  the  margin  "Thift 
opinion  is  condemned  as  ptirnictous  and  r&sli  by  our  Holy  Father, 
Alexander  VII."» 

No  further  papal  utterances  seem  to  have  been  asked  for; 
indecil  there  was  notliing  that  the  Holy  See  could  atiil  to  Oieae 
comprehenHive  decrees.  In  time,  however,  they  seem  to  have 
been  conveniently  forgotten  for,  in  1732,  Inquisitor-general  Juan 
tie  Camargo  reiiwued  them  in  an  edict  saying  that  Kome  persons 
were  ignorant,  or  affected  ignorance,  of  the  doctrinee  expresseil 
in  them,  wherefore  he  ordered  them  to  be  posted  in  the  sacristies 
of  all  churches,  with  the  announcement  that  all  contraventions 
would  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor.*  Of  course  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  many  frailes  may  have  escaped  prosecution 
through  the  indisposition  of  the  Orders  to  recognize  the  juria- 
diction  tA  the  Inquijiition,  but,  from  the  numbers  who  appear  in 
the  registers  of  the  tribunals,  it  is  charitable  to  asaumc  that 
evasion  in  this  way  was  exceptional. 

The  completeness  of  the  domination  assumed  by  the  loquJMtion 
over  the  religioua  Orders  is  illustrated  by  its  intervention  in  a 
matter  which  would  appear  wholly  beyond  any  posable  defini- 

*  Bul&rlo  d«  [a  Ont^n  do  Sautiago,  Llbfo  V,  fol.  73,  77. 
»  Ibidem,  Lib.  V.  fol.  78. 
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Uon  of  it-*  jiiriMliction.  The  inlernt-rine  strife  between  the  differ- 
ent  bwlies  hail  lung  been  &.11  inextingubhnble  scaaiial.  The  old 
hatred  b«tweca  Francutcaofl  and  Uoininicana  waa  inflamed  to 
while  hp-al  liy  the  quarrel  over  th(>  Itninst-uliite  Conception.  The 
immense  success  of  the  Jesuits  brought  upou  Uiem  the  virulent 
enmity  of  the  older  commiinitjes,  whic-li  regarded  thrm  as  up- 
stnrt8  and  were  repnid  unUi  interest.  The  new  Moral  PliiloHuphy 
of  t)io  Probabiliitts  was  a  fresh  source  uf  active  discord.  These 
mutual  antftgonisnis  found  free  expression  in  tlie  prc^s,  the  pul- 
pit and  the  prof eR<vi rial  chair,  where  the  rival^i  derided  and 
insulted  each  other,  to  the  grief  of  tlie  faithful  and  tlic  amusement 
of  the  godlo«.  The  laquisLioii  appcsn-d  to  be  tiic  only  authority 
that  could  restrain  the  exprasHion  of  the  mutual  wrath  of  the 
good  fattier*,  though  it  migbt  not  be  easy  to  define  on  what 
grounds  it  could  dium  authority  on  such  a  nutter.  SerupleM  as 
to  thli,  however,  rarely  gave  it  eoncern  and  it  nndertook  to  effect 
wiiat  popea  had  repeatedly  fmlc  1  to  accomplish. 

March  d,  1634,  the  Suprema  issued  a  decree  which  it  printed 
and  sent  to  all  supfiriorB  with  instrur^tionii  to  publish  and  make 
it  known.  This  recited  the  evils  arising  from  the  discord  and 
rivalry  between  the  Orders,  scandalous  to  tbo  Cliristian  people 
and  danReroua  as  aris*in(;  from  the  difference  in  the  mannera  and 
customs  of  the  various  organizations.  To  bring  about  peace 
BDd  concord  the  inqui»tor-gcneral  proposed  to  aeeemble  a 
council  of  the  superiors  of  all  the  Orders  and  meanwhile  rigoroin 
proceedings  were  threatened  agmnst  all  who  should  provoke  or 
foment  Ihcjw  discorda.  .^y  relifpoua  who,  by  wTiting  or  wonki 
or  in  sermons  nr  lectures,  kIiouM  insult  another  Orcjer,  or  any  of 
its  meraljers,  would  incur  inajor  excommunication  and  be  recluded 
in  a  convent  in  another  district,  for  a  tin]c  proportioned  to  the 

gravity  of  the  oPfptice  and  morwjvcr  he  inrapabte  of  holding  any 
position  in  the  Holy  OfTice^  Superiors  were  chai^'d  to  expurgate 
bU  offensive  expreaaiona  in  books  written  by  their  aubjecta, 
before  accortling  the  necewuiTy  Ucoricre  to  print  or,  if  they  had 
not  authority  to  do  this,  Ihey  muat  refer  the  objectionable  malter 
to  the  Suprcma,  and  this  was  binding  on  those  deputed  to  exam- 
ine the  MSS.  Tlie  decree  elost'd  with  a  threat  of  rigorous  punish- 
ment fnr  all  contravention  of  its  pro\'iMon3-' 
Whether  the  council  indicated  was  ever  assembled  or  whether 


'  A  copy  of  tills  edict,  printed  as  a  btonddde,  Is  in  tbo  BwUcivi  Library.  Arch. 
9.  130. 
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any  offender  was  ever  punished  under  this  decree  does  not  appear, 
but  any  effect  which  it  may  have  produced  waa  transient.  The 
old  passions  and  hatreds  remained  as  vehement  as  ever  and  the 
controversy  over  the  claims  of  the  Carmelites  to  have  been 
founded  by  Elijah  furnished  fresh  material  for  acrimonious 
debate.  In  spite  of  this  failure,  the  Inquisition  maintained  its 
claim  to  intervene  and  Inquisitor-general  Valladares,  June  24, 
1688,  issued  another  edict,  incorporating  that  of  1634  and  deplor- 
ing that  the  old  quarrels  bad  become  more  virulent  than  ever. 
It  was  doubtful,  he  said,  whether  the  previous  utterances  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Orders  outside  of  Madrid,  so  a  copy 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  every  convent  in  Spain,  with  orders  to 
be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  the  threat  that  it  would 
be  rigidly  enforced.  The  belligerent  ebullitions  of  the  holy  men 
were  as  little  checked  by  this  a.s  by  its  predecessor  and  Inquisitor- 
general  Rocaberti,  October  19,  1698,  took  a  further  step  by  an 
edict  in  which  he  reprinted  the  previous  ones  and  sent  it  to  the 
tribunals  with  orders  to  publish  it  in  all  towns  and  have  it  posted 
on  all  church  doors,  thus  taking  the  public  into  confidence  and 
proclaiming  to  it  not  only  the  disreputable  conduct  of  the  frailes 
but  the  powerlessness  of  the  Inquisition  to  reduce  them  to  order 
and  decency.'  [Tn  fact,  the  Inquisition  eradicated  Judaism,  it 
virtually  expelled  the  Moriscos,  it  preserved  Spain  from  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  of  Protestantism,  but  it  failed  ignomintously  when 
it  undertook  to  restrain  the  expression  of  aversion  and  contempt 
mutually  entertained  by  Dominican  and  Franciscan,  Jesuit  and 
Carmelite^ 

*  Archivo  hiat.  nacion&l,  Inquiaicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  4,  fol.  148. 
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([Thrbr  was,  in  Spain,  hut  one  class  over  which  the  Inquisition 
had  DO  jurisdiction.  Buaifacc  VIII,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  decree*!  that,  when  a  hUhop  was  suspect  of  heresyi 
the  inquisitor  could  not  prosecute.  The  most  that  he  could  do 
was  to  gather  evidence  and  send  it  to  the  Holy  See,  which  resen'ed 
to  itseU  judgement  ou  the  epi-scopal  Order,'  This  was  embodied 
in  the  canon  law  and  remained  in  force,  altJiough  of  course  the 
pope  could  delegate  his  power  or  could  enlarge  intjuisitorial  com- 
missionsTjbs  when,  in  Hril,  Nicholas  V  responded  to  the  request 
of  Juanll  and  incUidwl  bishops  among  those  subjected  to  the 
inquisitors  whom  he  appointed.*  fpuring  the  middle  agett  the 
question  was  one  of  scarce  more  than  academic  interest,  but  in 
Spain,  where  the  convcrsoa  had  allaiiied  so  many  lofty  positions 
in  the  Church  and  where  all  of  Jewish  blood  were  regarded  with 
susfHcign,  it  might  at  any  moment  become  of  practical  impor- 
taiice.*  [The  iuilufnce  aud  power  of  the  Inquisition  would  niaui' 
fe«(ly  Be  increased  if  it  should  be  granteil  faculties  to  prosecute 
bishops  and  Torquemada  seems  to  have  applied  for  this,  in  1487, 
intimating  that  there  were  mspcct.t  among  the  bisliope.  Innocent 
VIII,  however,  was  not  dispoKed  to  subject  the  whole  epiitcopate 
of  Spain  to  the  Tloly  Office  and  replied,  September  25th,  reciting 
the  decree  of  Boniface  and  U^'lllng  him  to  examine  carefully  all 
khe  evidence  collected  by  the  inquisitors  and,  if  in  it  he  found 
what  inrririiinated  prelates  or  showed  that  they  were  defftmed 
or  suspected  of  heresy,  he  should  send  it  in  legal  shape  and  care- 


•  Ckp.  16  in  Sexto,  V,  3. — Micfc.  Albecti  Rep«itor.  Inquiait.  8.  v.  Epm^put. 

'  Set  Vol.  I,  p.  H7. 

■  Among  the  loading  bishops  of  Jcwisih  doacont,  at  ihe  time,  /Vnudor  do  lofl 
Ttios  tmumerBtvs  («p.  cit.  III.  241)  Aloiu>oo(  Bufgos,  Juno  tie  MttlvvntU  of  Coria, 
AlfooBO  <te  Vallndolid  of  Valladolid.  Alonw)  de  PbleiuuAta  of  Cltubul-Rodhga, 
Pedro  die  Aruidit  nf  Cidahom,  Juan  Ariaa  Bdvilo  of  Segovia  and  Hernando  de 
Talaven  of  UruuHlA. 
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fully  »cale<l  to  Rome,  where  it  woulil  bo  duly  wdglted  and  proper 
action  be  taken.' 

(jf  Torquenuula  failed  iu  obtainiDg  the  desiretl  jurisdiction  over 
the  Spanish  episcopate,  he  could  at  least  strike  terror  by  accusing 
some  of  them  to  the  Holy  See,  where  tlieir  comlpumstion  would 
be  followcdj)y  that  of  their  ancestors  and  large  confipcations 
woiUd  result.  Two  of  those  of  Jt-wisli  blood,  DAvila  of  S*^o\'ia 
and  .\ran(lf£  of  Calahorra,  were  eelecte<l  for  attack.  In  the  exist- 
ing popular  tempt-r  it  could  not  have  been  difficult  to  collect 
evidence  that  they  were  regarded  as  suspect  and  were  defamed 
for  heresy.  Presumably  this  war  sent  to  llonie  and  the  matter 
wsK  regardeil  as  of  suflicieDt  moment  to  in<luec  the  despatch  of 
Antoniotto  Pallavicim,  tlicu  Biabop  of  Tournsy,  aa  a  special 
nuncio  to  confer  with  Torquemada.'  He  returned  to  Rome  with 
evidence  deemed  suHicient  to  justify  their  suninions  thither.  In 
14U0,  Diivila  weiit  to  Rome,  in  bis  eightieUi  year.  Since  llGl  he 
had  been  Bishop  of  Segovia  an<l,  in  spite  of  Jewish  descent,  hia 
family  was  oae  of  the  most  influential  in  Castile,  intermarried 
nilli  its  noblest  blood.*  He  had  givon  ample  proof  of  pitiless 
orthoiloxy,  in  11(18,  when,  &i  SepiSlvedo,  the  rabbi,  Solomon  Pico 
and  the  leaders  of  the  synagogue  were  accutted  of  erucifj'ing  a 
Cliriatian  hoy  during  Holy  Week.  Bishop  Dri\ila  promptly 
arrested  sixteen  of  those  most  deeply  implirnted,  of  whom  seven 
were  burnt  and  the  rest  were  banged,  except  a  boy  who  begged 
to  be  baptized — although  this  tUd  not  satisfy  the  pious  SepiU- 
vedans,  who  uK-w  some  of  the  remaining  Jews  and  dro%"c  the  rest 
away.*  He  had  ipven  cau.ie  i>f  offence,  however,  for,  when  the 
Inquiation  was  introduced  in  Begovia,  he  drove  the  inquisitors 
from  his  diocese  and  remonstrated  boldly  with  the  sovereigns 
antl,  when  this  proved  fruitless,  it  was  in  evidence  that  ho  dug 
up  at  niglit,  from  the  cemetery  of  the  convent  of  la  Merced,  the 
bones  of  his  anceslyre  and  concealed  them,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  proof  of  their  interment  in  the  Jewinh  fashion.*  In  Rome  he 
sueiDS  to  have  found  favor  nith  Alexander  VI  who,  in  1494,  sent 
him  to  N'aples  in  company  with  liis  nephew,  the  Cardinal  of 
Monrcale.    His  cose  was  protracted  ai\d  he  tlied  in  Rome,  October 


*  Bukrio  de  Ia  Orden  de  S*aliBga,  Lib.  I,  to\.  36. — Arddra  ds  Sbnancas^ 
tnc|ui«Jcioii,  Lib.  930,  fol.  18. 

»  Piramo.  p.  l.il.  ■  Amadorde  lew  Rlcn,  lir,  I2d-30. 

•  Ui>liDen«re^  Hirioria  dr  S^wvia.  v*p.  xxxiii.  }  2;  up.  xxxv,  ((  7,  13. 
"  Bwgeiirolh.  CiUmil.tr  cif  Spwiish  Stale  Papcw,  1,  xlv. 
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28,  1497;  the  result  is  not  poitUivoly  known,  but  it  must  liave 
been  favorable  as  oiherwiee  hia  pious  legacies  would  bare  been 
fruitless  and  Colmenares,  the  historiau  of  Segovia,  would  not 
have  dared  to  call  bini  one  of  the  most  useful  [irelatps  Iliat  the 
see  ha<l  oujuycd,  nor  would  Galindez  de  Carvajal  hare  eaid 
that  his  errand  to  Rome  vas  merely  to  dcrcn<l  the  boties  of  his 
father.' 

Pedro  dc  Aranda  of  Calahorra  was  a  man  of  equal  mark  who,  in 
1482,  acquired  the  high  pogdtion  of  President  of  the  Counril  of 
Castile.  His  father,  Gonxalo  Alonso,  had  been  baptized  with  the 
famous  Piiblo  de  Santa  Maria  and  had  been  ennobh'd.  The 
Valladolid  tribunal  proscwuted  his  memory,  with  the  result  of  a 
diteordiu,  or  digagroement,  and  the  bishop  went  to  Rome  in  1493, 
where  he  gaiiiwl  pjipul  favor  antl  procured  a  brief  transferring 
the  case  to  the  Rishop  of  CArdova  and  the  Benedictine  Prior  of 
Valladolid.  He  remained  in  Itonu'^  whpM  Alexander  VI,  in  1404, 
Bcnt  him  to  Venice  as  ambassador  and  subsequently  made  him 
Maatcr  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  Since  1488,  bowerer,  Torqueinada 
had  been  collceting  evidence  Hgaintit  him.  It  was  sent  to  Rome 
and,  on  the  night  of  April  21,  1498,  he  was  ordered  to  keep  his 
room  in  the  palace  as  a  prison :  on  the  20th  he  was  brought  before 
the  pope  and  had  a  hoaring,  after  wliicit  he  wan  taken  to  other 
rooms  and  kept  under  guard  until  Sejjteniber,  Mciniwhilo  Alex- 
ander eeiaed  his  property  and  Sanuto  intimates  that  hia  real 
crime  was  his  abuiulanc**  of  ready  money,  while  Burchard  tells 
us  that  he  was  accu.<>ed  of  hereby  and  marrania  and  that  he  ha<J 
many  eneniiea.  Three  bishopa  of  the  curia  were  ronuriissioned 
as  his  judges;  they  lieurd  many  witnesses  pr<^ented  by  the  ftsen! 
and  a  hundred  and  one  by  Die  aeeusNi.  but  all  of  these  tcFtifiGd 
against  him.  The  points  against  him  were  tliat  he  said  the 
Mosaic  Law  bail  on<>  priiioiple,  the  Christian  three;  in  pra^nng 
he  said  Gloria  i'alri,  omitting  /n/w  e(  Spiritui  Hancto;  he  cele- 
brated mass  after  eating;  he  ate  meat  on  Good  Friday  and  other 
prohibited  dax-s;  he  declared  that  indulgences  were  useless  and 
had  been  invented  by  the  Fathers  for  gain :  that  Uiere  waa  neither 
h^  nor  purgatory  but  only  paradi.se,  and  nmi-h  mure  of  the  saioR 
nature.  On  November  IGtb  the  judges  laid  the  evidence  before 
the  pope  in  secret  consistory  whi-n,  by  the  advii-c  of  the  cardinals, 
Aranda  was  deposed  and  d^aded  from  Orders;  he  was  confined 


*  ColeecioD  da  Documeiitos,  XVITI,  290. 
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in  tbe  Castle  of  Sant'  Angtlo,  where  he  was  given  a  good  room 
and  he  died  there,  apparently  in  1500.' 

Pope  Alexander  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was  nccessar>-  to 
piard  his  jurisitictioD  againt^t  the  encroacliing  tendencies  of  the 
Spanish  luqui^tion,  for  in  granting  tn  the  lii^hop  of  Avila  appel- 
late powers,  in  his  brief  of  November  4,  1^4  (Vol.  I,  p.  179), 
he  was  careful  to  except  the  venerable  brethren,  iJie  archbishops 
and  bishops,  whose  cases  by  law  were  reserved  to  the  Holy  See.' 
It  was  w^l  understood  by  this  time,  however  and,  in  the  cose  of 
Archbishop  Talavera  of  Granada,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Lucoro  ma<le  no  attempt  to  do  more  than  gather  evidence  to  be 
sent  to  Rome  and,  when  papal  authority  was  obUiiiied,  it  was 
granted  not  to  tbe  Inquisition  but  to  prelates  specially  coiumis- 
tfioned.' 

Half  a  century  was  to  elapse  before  there  was  another  case 
involving  the  episcopal  Order.  U  has  been  sonietJiiies  thought 
tliat  the  Inquiatiou  was  concerned  in  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Antonio  de  Aeufia,  Bishop  of  Zamora,  but  such  was  nob  the  fact, 
although  the  case  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  holding  a  bishop 
accountable  for  liis  misdeeds.  That  turbulent  prelate,  somewhat 
absurdly  styled  a  sccoml  Luthor  by  Leo  X,  waa  an  active  loader 
in  the  Connmidadeji,  who,  after  Ihe  defeat  at  Villalar.  April  21, 
1521,  fied  in  disguise  but  was  caught  at  Villame^Uana,  on  the 
Castiliao  border.  Episcopal  irnrouoity  rendered  hini  a  doubtful 
prixe;  Charles  V  was  resolved  on  hi«  death,  but  there  was  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  how  he  was  to  be  punished.  The  Inquisition 
was  not  brought  into  play  but,  after  some  negotiation,  Loo  X 
wfis  induce<l  to  Lvue  a  eomniL^sion  to  CartUnal  Adrian  and  tho 
nuncio  to  take  testimony  and  forward  it  for  judgement  by  the 


'  Llownte,  AflfJcs.  I.  2ia,  242.— Bolrtio,  XV,  678,  590.— Biirchnrdi  Didrium, 
U.  40».  4A».  4»t-5;  III,  13  (R<l.  TliUHiw). 

•  Artihivo  d«  Sliiioncwi,  Patponato  Rcid,  Inijui^i^ioii,  Leg.  dnii'O,  fol.  33. 

*  There  ka  a  souicwlmt  iiiyBUTionn  autr  of  n  summoQa  Juued,  in  1516,  to  ihe 
"Bishop  of  DMocft,"  tliMi  in  niinin^,  tn  prcaenl  himiell  to  Ximenoi,  within 
fUUvn  dftys,  uiidi-T  pain  of  Ion  of  Umporalitips  niid  citiiensbip.  ll  vna  cndoKd 
to  Ihe  eorreftitlor  of  BurtoD  with  instructiotia  to  serve  it  fn  pn>*Gn<«  at  k  not&iy 
Bod,  if  Ibp  btihop  did  not  obey,  he.  was  tn  be  nmt  lo  the  court  under  Bt^ui* 
guard.  Dnrorn  In  n  town  orar  .Snnit;oaa&.  which  never  waa  Ihe  wat  of  nn  (^piitro- 
paW,  but  the  tiiiinmong  wiu  sicncJ  by  Cnnlinal  .Adrian,  lh<^n  laquiinlor-RaMinJ 
of  Amffon.and  by  Cnlcvnii  in  the  naiD?  of  the  ROvrmOTii  and  nut  rounti-rnfcied 
by  ihf  inrmbvni  «f  tin  Sttprcnia. — Artfaivo  de  Siniancw,  IniiUHidoD,  Ia\j.  Ill, 
fol.  44S. 
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pope  in  coiL^story.  On  Adrian's  acecssioD  to  the  papacy  be 
tnuiitfcrrccl  the  commimon  to  the  Arc)ibi.shop  Df  Grunailn  and 
the  Bishop  of  (Huclail-Hadrigo,  but  gave  no  Hiithotity  t«  cm- 
ploy  torturo.  Then  Clpmont  VII,  by  n  brief  of  March  27,  1524, 
granted  faculties  to  procpeil  to  extremities,  uiutcr  which  the  trial 
west  on,  but  apparently  died  out  when  carried  to  Rome.  Wearied 
with  five  years*'  cotihnenient  in  the  castle  of  Siniflncas,  Acufia 
ina4le  a  fruitless  attempt  to  escape,  in  whirh  he  killed  the  alraidc, 
Mcado  Noguerol,  Charles  then  sent  t«  Simancas  his  alcalde  de 
casa  y  eorte,  Rodrigo  Ronqiiilto,  vilh  instructions  to  torture 
AcuOa  and  put  him  to  death— inHtruetions  faithfully  executed, 
March  23,  1526.  This  violation  of  the  immunities  of  the  Church 
caused  no  little  scandal.  Charles  speedily  obtained  for  liimself, 
from  Clement,  absolution  from  the  ipso  jacto  exconmiunication 
incurnHl,  but  that  which  he  had  promised  to  procure  for  his 
subordinates  wa.s  granted  with  difficulty  and  only  after  delay 
of  more  than  a  year,  the  final  eereniony  not  taking  place  until 
September  8,  1527.  At  ValladoUd  a  tradition  was  long  current 
that  Ronquillo  came  to  an  evil  end,  being  carried  ofT  by  demons.' 

^  the  Lutheran  revolt  grew  more  threatening  and  the  dread 
of  Its  extending  to  Spain  increased,  a  certain  limited  jurisdiction 
over  bixhops  was  conferred  on  Cardinal  Manritjue  by  a  brief  of 
Oement  VII,  July  15,  l.Wl.t  He  waa  empowered  to  inquire 
against  them  if  suspected  oHfavoring  Lutheran  doctrines  or  of 
aiding  those  who  held  them ;  he  wa.s  not  peinutted,  however,  to 
arrest  and  imprison,  although  he  could  punish  them  according 
to  the  canons  ami  he  was  granted  the  fullest  faculties  of  absolv- 
ing and  rehabilitating  those  who  abandonwl  their  errors  and  asked 
for  forgiveness.'  It  is  not  likely  that  any  oeeasion  arose  for  the 
ex«-ciaf>  of  these  faculties,  but  if  there  was  it  has  left  no  trace. 

This  evidently  was  a  personal  delegation,  expiring  with  Man- 
rique,  for  no  reference  to  it  waa  made  in  the  next  case — that  of 
Bartolomfi  de  Carranza,  Archbishop  »f  Toledo.  Tliis  was,  per- 
hapt),  the  most  important  affair  diu-ing  the  career  of  the  Incpiisi- 
tion.    It  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Catholic  Kurope  and  iUum- 


'  DoinicT.  Aflfllra  de  ArsRon,  Lib.  I,  cap.  xxvii:  Lib,  II,  cb]).  xx. — Bulariu  di> 
U  Ofxfcn  dc  Sttnllsgo,  LH>.  Ill,  fol.  521 . — Oftchanl.  C<>rrr8poQd&R<»  dc  Charles- 
quint  rt  d'Adriao  VI,  p.  171,— Ferrer  del  Rio,  ComunidBdra  de  Csstiitla,  pp. 
300-2.  303,  397,  SDS.-^onslaDiin  v.  Hafler,  Don  Antoiiio  de  AcuAa.  p.  70. 

■  Dularki  dc  I»  Ordcii  do  8«nliagp,  Lib.  I  do  ccpiaa,  M.  98.~Archivo  de 
BlauBcu,  InquiddoB,  Libro  030,  fol.  S& 
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tratcs  in  bo  many  waye,  not  only  Inquisitorial  mcthoiU  but  tho 
couQict  belwe<.iu  orthodoxy  anJ  rRfoijn  that  it  mcritn  coiusiJei'a- 
lion  in  some  detail.' 

Inriuisltor-genrral  Vald^K,  who  naa  also  ArcUbisIiop  of  Roville 
and  whose  name  often  comes  before  us,  was  perilously  near  dis- 
grace in  lfi57.  Philip  U  was  in  desperate  straits  for  money;  the 
glories  of  Saint-Qucnliu  anJ  Ciravclinc^  were  not  acquired  cheaply 
and  Uie  war  forceil  upon  liim  by  Paiil  IV  wan  exhausting  his 
Italian  possessions.  From  Flanders  he  sent  Count  Melilo  to 
Spain  with  orders  to  raise  forced  loan.s  from  noble.t  and  prelates, 
and  the  Princess  Juana,  then  (lovemur,  raited  among  others  on 
Vald^s  for  a  hundrod  and  fifty  thousnnd  ducats.  The  Bishop  of 
C6rdova  when  approached,  promptly  furnished  a  hundred  thou- 
sand and  pi'onib>e(l  more  if  he  ruulU  laisi:  it:  tiic  ArcliLii^hop  of 
Saragoi%^,  who  was  asked  for  a  hundred  thousand,  only  gave 
twenty  tliousand.  Vald^s  was  even  more  Qiggardly,  and  supplied 
nothing,  although  it  was  observed  about  this  timt;  that  Ax  lowls 
of  money  reached  Valladoiid  for  him.  Charles  V,  from  his  retire- 
ment of  Yuiiite,  wrote  to  Ixini,  May  I8II1,  expreKsing  surprise  that 
he,  the  creature  of  impciial  favor,  should  hesitate  to  repay  the 
beocfita  conferred,  especially  as  he  could  have  what  security  ho 
desired  for  the  loan.  Tliis  letter,  with  one  from  Juana,  was  con- 
veyed to  him  by  Hejuaado  de  Ochon,  wh'ise  report  to  Charles, 
May  2Sth,  of  the  interview,  showed  how  little  respect  was  felt 
for  the  man.  Ochoa  reproached  liim  with  having  promised  to  sea 
what  he  could  do,  in  |)lae«  of  which  tic  had  gone  into  hiding  at 
San  Martin  <Ie  la  Fuente,  fourteen  leagues  from  the  court  at  Valla- 
doiid, where  he  had  lain  for  two  months,  hoping  that  the  matlerj 
would  blow  over.  '"He  .«aid  to  me,  before  a  consecraltril  host,-' 
that  the  lieviU  couhl  Hy  away  with  him  if  ever  he  had  100,000  or 
S0,000,  or  60,001),  or  30,000  ducats,  for  ho  had  always  spent  much 


'  The  Jocumenta  of  the  lri»]  of  Camnu,  Mvprtng  some  [orty  tbousiuil  l     __ 
nre  preacTved  in  Iweniy-two  foliu  voliimcn  in  the  libmrj'  of  the  Real  Arftdnroii 
dc  U  HisluriA  and  even  from  thp«»  ih^n?  n  k  i-olunip  miwinR.    Thu  only  irrirptfl 
wliosB  •ewiunU  •n>  basMi  oa  tliiwr  original  aourca  mm  LlofOite  (Hirt.  crft, 
cap.  xxsii-iv)  ftad  Moutodra  P*kyo  (HoteniAwM  cupidlolM,  II,  369-JIfi)— 
ifan  OOP  »  defi-iKlcr  of  the  acciiwd  imd  tlip  oihv^  of  the  tloly  Offiv«.     1  havo  i 
luul  iIm  oppartiinity  i»f  coniultiiig  Ihcso  ilomicnimts,  but  muiy  of  the  moi 
Importoat  have  b**n  printi-d  juid  tlwi*  uv  Nourim,  imiJn  froiu  Uio  ini|ultitari4l 
iwords,  wlik'h  tliiuw  lij(lit  on  the  motives  which  ocawionwi  and  contniilod  tlwi 
eveiitM.    Tlif  «>  wi-n-  nur,  nconaiMf  to  LIotgdIa  and  appear  to  luve  eMapod  Ibe 
allentian  of  Mi^n^dc*  IMaya. 
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in  charities  am!  had  made  dot«tion«  aiiioiinling  to  150,000." 
Oclioa  prer^ctl  him  hard;  he  adiiuLtcd  thai  his  archbi^opric, 
which  he  had  held  since  1516,  was  worth  GO.UOO  ducats  a  yvnx  and 
Oohcw  showtnl  that,  achiiitling  his  claimB  for  eharitieB  and  ex- 
penses, he  liml  laid  aside  at  least  30,000  a  year  "  whicli  you  cannot 
pOHobly  Jiavc  sijcuI,  for  you  never  have  any  one  to  dine  in  your 
house  and  you  do  not  accuniulatf  culver  plate,  like  other  gentle- 
men; all  this  IB  noloriouB,  and  the  whole  court  knows  it.  .  .  . 
This  ombarrassed  hini,  but  he  repeated  with  great  outlis  that  he 
had  no  money,  that  it  was  not  well  thuB  to  oppress  prelates,  nor 
would  money  thus  obtained  be  lucky  for  war;  God  would  help 
the  king  and  what  would  CbristcndoDi  say  about  it."  The 
honest  Ochoa  atiil  lu^ed  liim  to  rf^turn  to  the  court  and  save  hia 
honor,  intimating  that  the  king  might  lake  action  that  would  be 
highly  unpleueuut,  but  it  was  lo  no  purpose.  Valdiis  was  obdu- 
rate and  clung  resolutely  to  hbi  BhpkolB.' 

Philip  had  sent  instructions  as  to  the  treatment  of  recalcitrants 
— probably  relocating  bishops  lo  their  ecea  and  nobles  to  tJiclr 
estates — but  there  was  hmtalion  felt  a«  to  banishing  Vald^a 
from  the  court,  although  the  continued  pressure  uf  Charles  and 
Juana  only  extorted  a  promLfe  of  fifty  thousand  ducats.  Yet  it 
waa  dpfircd  to  remove  him  and  plana  were  tried  to  offer  him  a 
pretext  for  going.  In  March,  1588,  Juann  ordere^l  him  to  accom- 
pany the  body  of  Queen  Juana  la  loca  to  Granada  for  internient, 
from  which  place  he  could  visit  \u»  Seville  church;  he  ma<lc 
eatcuses  but  proinised  to  go  shortly.  Then,  when  she  repeated 
the  order,  he  offereil  many  reasons  for  evading  it,  including  the 
heresies  recently  diHcovt-rod  in  Seville  and  Murcia;  the  transla- 
tion of  the  btxiy  could  wait  until  September  and  everybody,  he 
said,  was  trying  to  (bive  him  from  the  court.  She  r^erred  the 
matter  to  the  Royal  Council,  which  decided  that  his  excusotj  were 
insuihcient  and  that,  even  if  the  interment  were  postponed  he 
could  properly  be  ordered  to  reade  in  his  see.' 

It  was  evident  to  Valdt^ti  that  sonietUiug  was  necessary  to 
strengthen  his  potutinn  and  he  .■Utilfully  utiliee<l  the  thecovery 
of  a  few  Protestants  in  ValladoUd,  of  whom  some  were  eminent 
clerics,  like  Augastin  Casalta  and  Fray  Domingo  de  Kojas,  and 
otherK  were  persons  of  quality,  like  Luir  <le  Kojas  and  Doita  Ana 
Eiirfques.   We  shall  have  occasion  to  note  hereafter  the  extraor* 

■  Gachwl.  lUiraiW  r\  Uort  de  Owrteit^uint,  11,  tS7,  i6S,  191,  202. 

■  Qachud,  op.  eU^  11,  1S5,  19»,  3M. 
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dinary  exnlcmpnt  caused  by  Ihr  rovclalion  that  ProlcHtftiitisin 
Wfts  making  inroads  in  court  drrles,  the  c.\t«nt  of  whicli  vrae 
readily  oxaggeratcii,  and  it  was  sliniulotcd  and  cxploitwi  by 
Valdai,  whu  inagiiLlicd  Ih8  zeal  in  combating  the  (\»iif^tT  and  cno- 
jurcd,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  etorm  that  wa^  brewing. 
]*hilip  wrote  from  Flanders,  June  5,  155S,  to  send  liim  to  his  s«e 
wif  liout  rlclay ;  if  liP  still  nia<ie  excuses  he  was  to  be  exeUiiied  from 
the  Council  of  State  and  lliiis  would  answer  until  his  approaching 
return  to  Spain,  wlien  he  would  take  whatever  action  was  nccca* 
sary.  Ten  days  later,  on  rpceivini;;  letters  from  ValiK^s  enumerate 
ing  the  prisoners  and  describini;  the  efforts  made  to  avert  the 
danger,  he  countermanded  the  orders,'  StitI,  this  vas  only  a 
respite ;  we  chnnce  to  hoar  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  State,  in 
August  or  Scplember,  in  which  Juan  de  Vega  characterized  as 
a  great  scandal  the  disobedience  of  a  vassal  to  the  royal  com- 
mands, in  a  matter  8o  just  as  residence  in  his  see,  and  he  sugcested 
that,  when  the  court  moved,  no  quarters  should  be  assagned  to 
ValdtJe,  to  which  Archbishop  Carranza  replied  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  orders  of  the  king  were  unable  to  effect  what 
the  comniandnient-!)  of  God  and  the  Church  could  not  accouH 
plish.* 

Something  further  wan  necessary  to  render  him  indippeneaWe 
— something  that  rould  be  iprolonjted  indefinitely  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  afford  substantial  relief  to  the  treaaury,  he 
might  be  forgiven  the  uiggardiicss  that  had  resisted  the  appeals 
irf  iho  sovereign.  He  had  fur  somr^  lime  bwn  preparing  a  scheme 
for  this,  which  was  nothing  leas  than  the  prosecution  of  the 
Pi-iiiiate  of  the  Spanii<Jt  Clmrcli,  the  income  of  whoso  see  whs 
rated  at  from  150,000  to  200,000  ducats.  To  measure  the  full 
audacity  of  this  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  standing  of 
Arelibiiihop  Carranisa. 

Ilartolomd'  de  (^ranza  y  Miranda  waK  born  in  1503.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  entered  the  university  of  Alcalfi;  at  18  he  took  the 
6nal  vows  of  the  Dominican  Order  am  I  wiu!  i^ent  to  study  theology 
in  the  college  of  San  Gregorio  at  Valladoliil,  where,  in  1530,  he 
was  made  professor  of  arts,  in  !o33  junior  professor  of  theology 
and,  in  153-1,  chief  professor  as  well  as  coii.sxiItor  of  the  tribunal 
of  ValladoUd.  In  1.540  he  was  sent  as  reprpsentative  of  his  Order 
to  the  General  Cliapter  held  in  Rome,  where  he  distinguished 


■  GApluut),  »p.  eit;  pp.  417.  4t8. 

*  Maifndes  Pelayo,  Hetenxicixofl,  II,  3B5. 
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himself  and  was  honored  with  the  doctorate,  wliile  Paul  III 
granted  him  a  licence  to  read  prohibited  heretic  boolcB.  On  his 
return  to  ?>imn  his  roputatioti  van  tiutioiial;  he  wn«  largely 
employed  by  the  Suprema  in  the  censorship  of  books,  especially 
of  forci^  Bibles,  while  the  Councils  of  Indies  and  Castile  frc<> 
quently  submitted  intricate  questions  for  his  judgement.  In 
1542  he  was  offered  the  see  of  t'uzcra,  esteemed  the  wealthieitt  in 
the  colonies,  when  he  replied  that  he  would  willinRly  go  to  the 
Inilicfi  on  the  emperor's  service  but  not  to  imdrrtakf  the  cure 
of  souls.'  On  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  15-15, 
Charles  V  selectwl  him  as  one  of  the  delegates  and,  during  his 
three  yearn'  8er\1ce  there,  he  earned  the  rojiutatian  throughout 
Chrifilcndom  of  a  profound  theologian.  When,  in  l.>t8,  Prince 
Philip  went  to  join  his  father  in  flanders,  thej*  both  ofTcrc<l  hira 
the  position  of  confessor  which  he  declined,  as  he  ilid  the  see  of 
Canai'iwj  which  was  tendered  to  him  in  1550.  In  this  latter  year 
he  was  elected  provincia!  of  his  Order  for  Castile  and,  in  1551, 
he  wax  sent  to  the  second  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by 
Charles  and  also  as  the  representative  of  Siliceo,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  As  u-sual,  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Council  and, 
after  its  hasty  diwolution,  be  remained  there  for  some  time 
employed  in  the  duty  of  examining  and  condemning  heretical 
books.  In  1558  he  returned  to  his  professorship  at  Vslladolid 
and  when,  in  15S4,  Prince  Philip  sailed  for  England  to  marry 
Queen  Mar>'  and  restore  the  islatul  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  he 
took  Carranza  with  liini  as  the  fittest  instrument  for  the  work.' 
Carranxa  fiubsequentiy  boasted  that,  during  his  three  years' 
atay  in  Englaml,  he  bad  burnt,  rcronciled,  or  driven  from  the 
lanri  thirty  thousand  heretics  and  had  brought  two  million  noula 
back  to  the  Church.  If  wo  may  believe  liis  admiring  biographers 
he  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Marian  perH^cutinn  and  Philip 
did  nothing  in  religious  matters  without  his  advice.  When,  in 
September,  1555,  Pliilip  rejoined  his  father  in  Flanders,  he  left 
Carranva  as  Mary's  religious   advLser,   in   which   capacity  he 


'  In  I608thrwr  of  Oui-o  waacstimntcd  to  be  WDrth  10,000  ducat*  pWfcQDUin. 
— CftJircrn,  HMnrinn**.  p.  .11(1. 

'  SbImxt  dr  McndiMH,  Vidn  de  Pr»y  D.  Bartolom^  de  CnrTanxa.  y  dr-  Miranda, 
cap.  ■•111. — Salaxnr  wu  a  penitentiary  of  the  caUiedral  or  Toledo  and  -arroto 
tMswork  M  the  rfqiie«(  of  CnrmnM'n  suoreiwor,  iVi'-  InqiitHilor-K^nenil  Quiruga. 
It  was  Dot  pritilcd  until  VaUadam  itmicd  aii  edition  in  178$,  This  I  hsvtj  not 
a»n  and  my  irfomncc*  me  to  a  MS.  ropy, 
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remained  until  1557.  Regardwl  by  the  heretics  as  the  chief  cause 
of  ilicir  ijufferings  he  btircly  tiJL'upcd  fruiu  rt-jx-atcd  attempt}  (fu 
his  UEc  by  poison  or  violence,'  It  is  true  ttint  Koglish  nuthoritiea 
of  the  p*^!*!  make  little  mention  of  him,  but  the  continued  con- 
fidence of  I'hiUp  is  ample  evidence  that  hiK  persecuting  zeal  wu8 
sulBcicnt  to  saliiify  thftt  exnctinf;  monarrh. 

When,  in  1557,  Carraosui  rejoined  Piiitip  in  Flanders  he  was 
probably  engrossed  in  Uie  pieparatiou  and  printing  of  liis  large 
«ork  ou  the  Catecliisin,  of  which  more  hereafter,  but  he  still 
found  time  to  investigate  and  impede  tlit*  clandp.ttine  trade  of 
sendinR  heretic  hooks  to  Spain.*  That  he  had  completely  won 
PhUip's  (*l<!(!m  and  confidiyice  was  seen  vrhen  Silieeo  of  Toledo 
died.  May  1,  1557,  and  Pliilip  nppointerl  him  as  fiureesflor  in  the 
archbiabopric.  He  refused  the  splendid  piize  ajid  suggested  three 
men  as  better  Gttcd  for  the  place.  PbUlp  persisted ;  be  was  gwng 
to  a  npighboring  convent  to  confess  a3«l  commune  prior  to  the 
apeniug  of  the  campaign  and  ordered  CarranxA  to  obey  on  his 
retUTD,  When  he  came  back  he  sent  the  presentation  written  in 
his  own  hand:  ('arranza  yielded,  but  on  condition  that,  as  the 
war  with  thr  pope  would  delay  the  issue  of  the  buds,  tlie  king  in 
the  interval  could  make  another  selection.  This  effort  to  av(nd 
the  fatal  pit  was  fruitlcf^s.  On  his  return  from  the  campaign, 
Philip  in  an  autograph  letter  »utniiioiied  liini  to  fulfil  his  promise 
and  made  the  appointment  public.  So  high  was  Carranza's 
reputfltioo  thai,  when  the  presentation  was  laid  before  the  con- 
sistory in  Kanip,  on  Decenilw^r  fith,  it  was  at  onee  confirmed, 
without  observing  tbe  preconization,  or  the  cuetoniary  inquiry 
into  the  fitiir«.s  of  the  appointee,  or  a  constitution  which  pro- 
hibited final  action  on  the  same  day.* 

The  elevation  (^  a  Himplo  friar  to  the  higheet  place  in  tlie 
Spnni.sh  Church  was  a  blow  to  numerous  ambitions  that  coidd 
scarce  fail  to  arouse  hostility.  Valdi^s  himself  was  said  to  have 
BApirationo  for  the  position  and  to  lie  bitterly  di-vappoinled. 
Pedro  de  Castro,  llishop  of  Cuenca,  had  also  cheiished  hopiu  and 
was  eager  for  revenge.  Carranza,  moreover,  was  not  popular 
with  the  hierarchy.  He  was  that  unwelcome  character,  a  reformer 
within  the  Church  and,  while  everyone  acknowlcdgt'rd  the  neces- 
sity of  reform,  no  one  look<!d  with  favor  on  a  reformer  whoansailed 


■  Eecwii  Aniuil.  Bedra.  aan.  1S88,  d.  8B.— (Uktar.  ftp.  eil.,  op.  Ttn-x. 

*  Snlunr,  t»p.  Xt. — Cotecctoo  de  DocunieaUw,  V,  538. 
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his  profitabln  abiLsen.  A»  fur  biirk  ax  1547,  while  in  atlendanco 
on  ihe  ('ouncil  of  Trent,  Carranza  had  preaclied  a  scruiou  oii  ouo 
of  Ihe  most  crying  evils  of  the  time,  the  nou-reaideuci*  of  bishops 
and  beneficiaries,  and  had  embodietl  W\»  views  in  a  tractnte  as 
severe  as  a  Lutheran  would  have  written  on  tiiis  abu£C  and  Ihc 
kindred  one  of  pluralities,  to  which  possibly  llie  litringent  Trideo- 
tine  provisions  on  the  subject  amy  be  attnhiil? J.'  Such  an  out- 
burtit  was  not  calculatiid  to  win  favor,  seeing  tJiat  the  splendor 
of  the  curia  was  largely  supported  by  the  prelacies  and  honehces 
showered  upon  its  members  and  that  in  Spain  llipre  was  searce 
an  inquiffltor  or  a  fi«;al  who  was  not  a  non-resident  beneficiary  of 
some  preferment. 

(^ranza  had,  moreover,  a  peculiarly  dangerous  enemy  in  a 
brother  DoiiumcaJi,  Mclclior  Cauo,  perhaps  the  leailinf;  Spanish 
theologiaa  of  the  time  when  Spanish  theology  was  beginning  to 
dominate  the  Church.  Learned,  able,  kwn-witled  an<i  nut  par- 
ticularly scrupulous,  he  was  in  intellect  vastly  superior  to  Car- 
ransa;  there  had  been  early  rivalry,  when  both  were  professor* 
erf  tliGoIogy,  and  causes  of  strife  in  the  internal  politics  of  the 
Order  had  arisen,  so  tliat  Cano  coiJd  scarce  view  without  bit- 
terness the  sudden  elevation  of  hia  brother  frmle.'  His  position 
at  the  time  was  somewhat  precarious.  When,  in  1556,  Paul  IV 
forced  war  on  Philip  II,  that  pious  prince  souglil  the  advice  (if 
tlieologpans  »e  to  the  propriety  of  enga^nic  in  hostilities  with  the 
Viceprent  of  God,  and  the  jmrecer,  or  opinion  which  Cano  ilrew 
up,  was  an  able  state  papnr  tliat  attracted  wide  attentitm.  tie 
defendwl  uncompromiaindly  the  royal  prcroRatives,  he  virtually 
justifipd  the  (iprmau  revolt  when  the  Cfulutu  Grava/wna  of  the 
Diet  of  XiirnbtTg,  in  1522.  were  unredressed  and  he  deseribetl  the 
corruption  of  Home  a^  a  discaHc  of  such  long  standing  as  to  be 
incurable.*  This  hardy  defiance  irritated  Paul  in  the  highest 
degree.  April  21.  15d6  he  issued  a  brief  summoning  Uiat  son  of 
perdition,  Melchor  Cano.  to  appear  before  him  wilJiin  sixty  days 
for  trial  and  sentence,  but  the  brief  was  suppressed  by  the  Royal 


'  Comwwtwa  de  nepMwirin  Beddeolia  pewonali  E^iiMoporum  et  alioniiB 
{nfeftorun  Paslomm.  Luxduni,  1550.  The  first  •Jition  w»»  o!  Vvnias,  1547; 
Ibeie  Kua  third.  Antwrrp,  MM,  anil  a  repriiil  aii  lat«  as  1707,  in  MjuJrid. 

'  C4l«lirro,  Vi<la  dr  Priy  ^te!cho^  Cw».  p.  G24  {Madrid.  1S71). 

'  Philip's  amnUla  and  Ouw'jt  jitracer  were  printed  by  Uaoit  y  Itio  in  his  "R©- 
fonnutu  aatiguos  eepitAoltn"  (Don  Inrotmuimee,  Append,  p.  27,  M&drid,  1847) 
and  nan  nxfotly  by  (.*nLiulkro,  Vida  de  Malohor  Ouio,  p.  £12. 
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Couiiril  ami  Cano  was  onipred  nol  lo  leave  the  kingdom.  The 
Spanish  Doniinicans  rallied  to  his  defence;  in  the  chapter  of  )&58 
he  was  elected  iiroviiiciul  and  deputy  to  the  general  chapter  to 
be  held  in  Rome,  but  Faul  ordered  the  election  to  be  annulled  and 
Cano  to  be  deprived  of  Ids  prioralc  of  San  KHtcban.  Cano  com- 
plained of  lukewarraness  in  his  defence  on  the  part  of  both  Philip 
and  Cairanxa  and  it  is  tasy  to  understand  that,  feeling  keenly 
ihe  disgrace  inflicted  on  hini,  he  mm  to  b,  temper  to  Attack  any 
one  more  fortunate  than  himself.' 

At  this  inauspicious  moment  Carrania  presented  himself  as  a 
fair  object  of  altitek  by  all  who,  from  difTerent  niolive:<,  might 
deare  to  asHail  him.  If  we  may  jud^  from  his  writinp^,  he  must 
have  been  impulsive  and  incon^deratc  in  his  speech,  given  to 
uttering  e,\trenie  views  which  made  an  impression  and  then  iiuali- 
fyinf;  them  with  restrictions  that  were  forgotten.  He  was  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  re.storing  the  Church  to  its  ancient  purity  and 
by  no  means  reticent  in  exposing  its  weaknesses  and  corruption. 
He  had  been  triuned  at  a  tinte  bi-fore  the  Tridcntine  definitions 
had  .settled  poinU  of  faith  which,  since  the  twelfth  centur\-,  had 
been  the  subjects  of  debate  in  the  schools,  and  even  in  his  maturity 
the  Council  of  Trent  had  not  yet  been  clothed  with  the  awful 
authority  Bubsequently  accorded  to  it,  for  the  inglorious  exit  of 
its  first  two  convocHtioas,  in  1547  and  155'2,  gave  little  promise 
of  what  lay  in  the  future.  The  echo  of  the  6erce  Lutheran  con- 
troveriidcs  had  xvarce  penetrated  into  Spain  and  comparslivcly 
little  v/as  there  known  of  the  debatea  which  were  ahaking  to  its 
centre  the  venerable  structure  of  the  Church.  C&rranza'B  very 
labors  in  condemning  heretic  books  and  converting  liLTfties  hod 
acquainted  him  with  their  doctrincB  and  modes  of  expression ;  he 
was  a  confused  thinker  and  hia  impulsive  utterances  were  liable 
to  be  construed  in  a  sense  which  he  did  not  anticipate.  .4s  eariyj 
OS  IMO  he  had  been  denounced  to  the  Inqiiisilion  by  Fray  Juani 
de  Villamarlin  as  a  defender  of  Krasmiw,  e.specially  in  the  niattex 
of  confession  and  the  aiithorxhip  of  the  Apocalypse  and,  during 
his  persecuting  career  in  England,  he  more  than  once  gave  oppor- 
tunity, in  hi»  sermons,  to  unfavorable  comment.'  It  was  also  in 
evidence  that  when  in  Uome,  in  15.19,  he  had  writt4?n  to  Juan  de 
Vald<^  in  Naple.s,  asking  what  authors  should  be  studied  for 


'  Catwdlcro.  pp,  602.  507,  508,  S27-B.  530-2,  834-5. 
>  t.lotrtitf,  Huit.  rrit.  imp.  X3UCU,  Art.  1,  b.  3.— IJd&Mr,  cap.  mt.— UciK-ndeR 
Ptlayo,  U,  878. 
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undf^rstaading  Scripture,  as  tic  would  have  to  tvach  that  subject, 
and  that  VaUtfis  roplit-d  iu  a  lettfr  which  (!arianza  cirpulat«ti 
among  Iiis  stuclpnl**  in  Vailwlolid— a  letter  highly  hcretJcaJ  in  it« 
tpachinga  which  Vald^s  subsequently  included  iu  his  "Otw'  hun- 
dred and  ten  Divine  Coiisidorations."^  It  is  (rue  that,  in  1539, 
Juan  lie  VaUIeK  whm  not  PM'koned  a  hpr«tic,  but,  if  the  Letter  was 
correctly  jilentified  nith  the  "Consideration"  in  question  il« 
circulation  wiuf  higlily  imprudent,  for  it  uj^serted  that  the  guides 
for  the  study  of  Scripture  are  prayer  inspired  by  God  and  niedila- 
tJoQ  bascrd  on  spiritual  expprit;nce,  thus  discarding  tradition  for 
private  interprRtalion,  and  it  further  dwHt  upon  tlie  confidence 
which  the  soul  should  feel  in  justification  lUrouph  Mirist.  In  the 
death-«truggle  nith  Pnitrslaiitii^ni  the  time  hiu)  parsed  for  easy- 
going latitude  of  opinion  and,  in  the  intricate  ninjies  of  scholastic 
theology,  it  was  necessary  to  walk  warily,  for  acute  ceiisorship 
could  fiiscover  lu^resy  in  any  unguarded  cxiirrs-sion.  The  great 
sen-ices  rendered  by  Cardinal  Morone  and  rardinal  Pole  did  not 
aavG  them  from  the  prosecuting  xeal  of  Paul  \\  and  Cuntarini  and 
Sadolcto  were  [>oth  KU?pect  of  heresy.'  Tnder  such  conditions  a 
ramhling  inron»equential  thinker  like  Carranza  was  peculiarly 
open  to  attack. 

He  had  unquestionably  been  more  or  less  intimate  with  wmc 
of  the  prominent  perpcmages  whose  ancst  for  Luthcranism,  in  the 
spring  of  1558,  produced  so  immenee  a  sensation.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that,  on  their  trials,  they  should  seek  to  shield  theni- 
sclvea  behinti  his  honored  name,  hut  the  detached  fragments  of 
conversation  which  were  cited  in  support  of  vague  general  asser- 
tions, even  if  correctly  reportetl,  amount  to  nothing  in  the  face 
of  (he  emphatic  tostimouy  by  Fray  Domingo  dc  Rojss,  for  the 
(lifieharge  of  his  conscience,  a  few  houm  before  bin  execution,  that 
he  had  never  itren  in  Carrauza  anything  that  was  not  Catholic  in 
regard  to  tlie  Uomati  Church  and  all  its  councils,  definitions  and 


'  SehSfer.fieHT*g«iurOe*dii(iitcdcaspaoiKhcQrTotr«taDtiiinius,ni,7ft&-88, 
7B1. 

Tbp  ConridPintion  in  question  la  no*,  d»  thpre  nUitwl,  Xo.  6S,  but  No.  M,  in 
both  thi"  oriitinnl  BmI*  edition  ot"Leren(noclii>«  divine  Coii«ideraiie>iii"(I5flO) 
and  m  tlie  Bpanisli  vrrwion  nf  lA&A.  prinlt^  by  \'»oz  y  Rio.  Tbr  miEtakp  ia 
piOhahly  thai  nf  n  cnpvi!!!.  ronruKin^  Lrv  and  iJcv,  The  Spnninti  x'cninti  stvcnn 
lo  havf  ^-imiUl'-d  nirmna  llic  \\n\f  cro'ip  of  hiTPtirai  in  Vallmd<>li(l. 

'  OWinKtr,  EtritrJi^  lur  pnlitiochrti,  KirchlirJinn  u.  Culttir-GcM'Jiicht^,  I, 
574.— PAltAVtHiii,  UlHt.  Cone.  Trideot.  Lib.  sir,  cap.  Ui,  n.  4-4.— Biovii  Annal. 
■BD.  IMS,  n.  W. 
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laws  and  that  wlicn  IjUlhrrarut  wore  allwtrd  to  ht^  mud  tlifrir 
opinions  were  rrafty  and  dpcen-ing;  tlipy  had  Rpning  from  hrll 
and  the  incautious  rould  easily  be  dpcdved  by  thorn.'  The 
cre*lpncr  due  to  tlio  i>vif|pnr«  of  the  Luthftran:*,  on  wliirh  sft  much 
stress  was  laid,  can  be  gaitf^crd  by  a  subsequent  ca.«p  iUviatrative 
of  the  tendency  to  render  Carransa  responsible  for  all  aberrations 
of  bplief.  A  certain  Oil  Tibobil  (de  Bonnevillo)  on  trial  in  1S64 
for  Luther atiism,  in  Tolcilo,  sought  to  pulliato  his  guilt  by  assert- 
ing that  he  had  heard  Carranxa  preach,  in  (he  church  of  Han 
Agiuitin,  agalast  candles  and  images  and  that  confession  was  to 
be  made  to  God  and  not  to  the  priest.  This  was  too  crude  to  l>c 
accepted  and  he  was  Aternly  told  that  it  cast  doubt  on  the  rest 
of  his  coufeesion  for,  if  Carranza  had  thus  preached  publicly,  it 
would  have  come  to  the  kuoulcdgc  of  the  laqui^ition  ami  he 
would  have  been  punished.' 

Whether  the  testimony  acquired  in  the  trials  of  the  Lutherans 
was  important  or  not,  intjiiisitor-general  Yahl^-s  lost  no  time  in 
using  it  to  discredit  Carranza  in  the  opinion  of  the  ttnvereifcns. 
As  early  as  May  12,  1588,  in  a  report  to  Charles  V  at  Yuste.  his 
assistance  is  asked  in  obtaaning  the  arrept  of  a  fugitive,  whose 
capture  would  be  exceedingly  important;  he  had  been  trace<I  to 
Ciwtr'j  de  Urdiales.  where  he  was  to  embark  for  Flanders  to  find 
refuge  with  Carranza  or  with  his  rompanion  Fray  Juan  de  Villa- 
garcia,  where  be  was  sure  of  being  well  received.  That  the  real 
motive  was  to  injure  Carranza  with  Charles  appears  from  ValrWs 
repealing  the  story  to  him  in  a  report  of  June  2,  adding  that  the 
furtive  had  escaped  and  that  information  had  been  sent  to  Pliilip 
in  order  that  he  miEht  be  captured.'  It  is  reaconahle  to  a.'wume 
that  whatever  incriminating  evidence  could  be  obtained  from  the 
prisoners  was  promptly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  sovereigns 
and  that  inferences  were  unscrupulously  asserted  as  facte. 

At  thi.s  critical  juncture,  Carrnnza  delivered  himself  into  the 
bands  of  his  enemies.  In  England  and  Flanders  he  had  employed 
the  int4waU  of  persecution  in  composing  a  work  which  should 


■  SchAfer.  B«ilrflf^,  111,  7f)2.~isK>  in  feaenl  pt>-  727-812. 

•  Arrhivo  liist.  nsoOTial,  Inqiiiiririon  de  Tolrdo,  r*g,  1 12,  n,  S4,  fol.  2. 

'  Aivhivo  cte  I%miui«i0.  Inquisicion,  Sola  40,  Libra  i,  fol.  228.^<i»Aaii, 
Itamit'!  «t  Man.  U.  433. 

Tfa*  pcreoiukge  ID  quosUon  waes  certain  Junn  Sinchet.  of  no  Special  tntportanc*!. 
Mfl  mta  aneatcd  (n  FUtuton^  in  May,  1559.  and  bunil  ali^■e  oh  nn  jntp«init'nt  in 
Uift  auto  of  OcU^ter  8, 16W.— Sch&fer,  vp.  cit..  I«  234,  307, 313'Hi  IU.  TOft-^n. 
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eet  forth  ihc  irrefragable  truths  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  g:uaril 
thi*  pooplo  from  the  iusicUoufi  poison  of  herotical  doctrine.  Thie 
was  a  task  fur  which,  at  such  a  time,  he  was  peculiarly  unljtteii. 
He  waa  Dot  only  a  loose  thinker  but  a  looser  writer,  diffujie, 
rumhUng  and  discumvc,  setting  down  whatuvcr  idea  ehanced  to 
occur  to  him  and  wandering  off  to  whatever  subjects  the  idea 
might  suRRest.  Moreover  he  was  earnest  as  a  reformer  within  the 
Church,  realizing  abuM-a  and  exposing  them  fearlessly— in  fact, 
he  declared  in  the  Proiogue  that  liis  objeet  was  to  rfstore  the 
purity  and  soundness  of  the  primitive  Church,  wliich  was  precisely 
what  the  heretics  professed  as  their  aim  and  precisely  what  the 
rulinf*  hierarchy  most  dreaded.'  Woret  of  all,  he  did  this  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  unmindful  of  the  extreme  reserve  which  sought  to 
kepp  from  the  people  all  knowledge  of  the  rarors  and  argumente 
of  the  horetica  and  of  the  contrast  between  apostolic  simpUcity 
and  the  splcnchd  saccrdotalisTti  of  a  wealthy  and  worldly  eslab- 
lisbnient.'  This  he  cast  inio  the  fomi  of  Commentaries  on  the 
Calflchism,  occupying  a  folio  of  nine  hundred  p^es,  full  of 
impuhjvc  asficrliuns  which,  taken  by  themsclvcfi,  were  of  dan- 
gerous import,  but  which  were  qualified  or  limited,  or  contra- 
dicted in  the  next  sentence,  or  the  next  page,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
following  section. 

No  one,  I  think,  can  c^paastonately  examine  the  Comment  anee 
witlioiit  reac;hing  the  conviction  that  Carranza  was  a  sincere  and 
zeaJoua  Catholic,  however  reckless  may  seem  many  of  bia  i«olatcd 
utterances.  Nor  was  his  orthmlosy  merely  awidcmic.  He 
belonged  1o  the  Church  Militant  and  his  hatred  of  heresy  and 
heretics  breaks  out  continually,  iu  season  and  out  of  season, 
whether  appoaitt  or  not  to  his  immedialc  nubject.  Heretic  ail- 
ments are  not  worthy  of  confutation — it  is  enough  to  say  that  a 
doctrine  is  condemned  by  the  Church  and  therefore  it  is  heretical. 
The  first  duty  of  tJic  kiug  u<  to  prc^ttrvc  liis  dumiuions  iti  the  true 


'  Coracatarioa,  PtoIoko,  fol.  2b, 

*  The  policy  of  the  SpimLili  Church  i*  forcibly  M:pr**iocl  by  the  Council  <•( 
8Blaroftnr&,  In  I56S.  "The  v*ry  niun<e  of  hcniic*  should  tw  »o  haU>riiI  lo  the 
Utltfui  that  it  ibouhl  ne\'er  pMR  our  1:[»  If  it  can  pomihly  Iw  aroidtHj.  Pn>»cliiTs 
eltouU  propouail  tlio  do^triiivs  uf  tht!  Uth  and  givn  Uw  reasons  and  atithoritivi 
for  IbocDt  Init  ttiould  aortr  ailbilu  Hi  the  ncUi  of  thn  hentics  or  to  Ihrnr  arj[u- 
nwnts.  In  MhoUstio  diipuCAtiono  no  hitwticnl,  or  dnngtirotui,  or  arroni'oii«  osiKt- 
tiotm  aliould  be  introduoed,  t-vcn  for  the  purpun  of  i-xntmrc,  but  only  ihco* 
approved  by  thir  ciuitonu  of  each  univ«i«ily."^<bnciJ.  Kalnianlicecis.  aim.  ItUUI, 
Dfrcr.  xxxti  (Aguinv,  V,  iSS.). 
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faitti  and  to  chastise  those  vho  sin  ai^ainst  it.  Even  if  heretics 
oliuuld  perform  miracles,  tlietr  disorderly  Iiv4.-^  uud  corrupted 
morals  would  b«  sufficieot  to  guard  the  people  from  listeiuDg  to 
(hem  or  believing  them.  If  they  do  not  admit  their  errors  they 
arc  to  be  condemned  to  death;  this  is  the  he^t  theology  that  a 
Christian  can  learn  and  it  was  not  more  Decesaary  in  the  time  of 
Hoses  than  it  is  at  prrsetit.' 

Even  in  that  age,  when  theology  was  so  favorite  a  topic,  few 
could  be  expected  to  wade  through  so  enonnous  a  masa  of  con- 
fused thinking  and  disj(»inled  writing,  and  it  was  easy  for  Car- 
ranza's  enemies  to  garb!**  isolated  sentenres  by  which  he  could  be 
represented  to  the  aoveroigns  as  being  at  least  suspect  in  the  faith, 
and  su:<piden  of  iuTe--iy  was  cjuite  sntficicnt  to  n-quin^  prosecution. 
Carrnnza  himself,  after  hia  book  was  printed,  «eeiiis  to  liave  felt 
apprehension  and  to  have  proceeded  cautiously  in  giving  it  to  the 
public.  A  set  of  the  sheets  was  »eni  to  the  Marchioness  of  Alcafi- 
izes  and  a  dozen  or  more  copies  were  allowed  to  reach  Spain, 
whore  they  were  recwved  in  March,  I55S.  I'edro  de  Cestro, 
Bishop  of  Cuenca,  obtained  one  and  speetlUy  wrote  to  Valil^, 
denouncing  the  writer  as  guilty  of  heretical  opinions.  Vald^ 
grasped  the  opportunity  and  ordered  Melchor  Caiio  to  examine 
the  work.  Cano  took  as  a  colleague  Fray  Domingo  de  Cuevas 
and  had  no  iliiricully  in  discovering  a  hundn-d  and  one  passages 
of  heretical  import.  The  preliminaries  to  a  formal  trial  were  now 
fairly  under  way,  the  result  of  which  could  searue  be  doubtful 
under  inijuisilorial  metliod:^,  if  Lhe  royal  and  papal  a^^-^'ut  could 
be  obtained,  neceaiary  even  to  the  Inquitdtion  before  it  could 
openly  attack  the  Primate  of  the  Spanish  Church. 

Despite  the  profound  secrecy  enveloping  the  oi)eralion.'*  of  the 
Inf[ui^tion,  it  was  impossible  that,  in  an  affair  of  Buch  moment, 
there  should  not  be  indiscretions  and  Carranza  in  Flanders  was 
advised  of  what  was  on  foot,  llis  friemLs  tirged  him  not  to  return 
to  Spain  but  to  lake  refuge  In  Rome  under  papal  protection,  but 
he  knew  that  this  would  irrevocably  co3t  him  the  favor  of  Philip, 
for  exaggerated  jealousy  of  papal  interference  with  the  Inquisition 
was  traditional  since  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  he 
Wrtually  surrendered  his  case  at  once  by  instructing  his  printeJ, 
Martin  Nucio,  not  to  sell  copies  of  the  OonimeQta.rics  without  his 
express  orders,  thus  withdran'ing  it  from  circulation.* 


>  Coiucalarioa,  fol  219*.  192*. 

■  Beox'U  Annal.  uin.  1S6C,  a.  89.— ColecfHon  de  Donimentm,  V,  filS. 
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But.  lillle  ailverse  impreiisLoii  seenia  bs  yet  to  have  been  made 
on  Philip.  Whpn  Carranza  was  about  to  leave  Flanders,  the  king 
gave  him  detailod  instriicLioiis  wliich  manirost  imbouiidcd  cnn- 
0Jtncc.  He  was  to  go  directly  to  VallailoUtl  and  repreeent  the 
extreme  need  of  money;  then  he  was  to  see  Queoti  Miiry  of  IIuu- 
garj'.  Charles'  sister,  ami  persuade  her  to  come  to  FIhikIois;  then 
he  was  to  hasten  to  Yustc  where  Htilip,  through  him,  unbosomed 
hitnaelf  to  hiit  father,  revealing  all  hiR  neecK^tics  and  dcKiri's 
in  family  as  well  as  in  state  affairs.  In  short,  Carrania  was 
still  one  whom  he  could  safely  I'^ntrust  with  his  most  secret 
thoughts.' 

Carranza,  with  his  customary  lack  of  worliUy  wisdom,  threw 
awaj-  all  the  advantages  of  his  portion.  Landing  at  Laredo  on 
Auguut  lat,  he  paised  through  lUirgo**,  where  lie  was  involvoil  in 
an  unseemly  squabble  with  the  archbishop  over  his  assumed  right 
to  carry  \us  arcliiepi»copal  cross  in  public.  He  did  not  reach 
Valladotid  until  the  l.'ith  and  there  he  tarried,  butded  ostensibly 
with  a  suit  between  his  see  and  the  Marquis  of  C'amarosa  over 
the  valuable  .Adelantamiento  of  C'lizmla,  but  doubtless  occupied 
also  with  efforts  to  ctumteract  the  intrigues  of  V'aldf^s,  Then  lie 
performed  his  missaon  to  Mary  of  Hungary  and  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  September  that  he  set  nut  on  a  lei-^nrely  journey  to 
Yustc.  Valdai*  had  taken  care  to  forestall  his  visit.  Auautograph 
letter  of  the  Priiiot-jts  Juana  to  Charles,  August  Sth,  says  that 
VaIH4s  had  asked  her  to  warn  him  to  be  cautious  in  dealing  with 
Carranza,  for  he  had  been  implicated  by  the  Lutheran  prisoners 
and  would  already  have  been  arrested  had  he  been  anyone  else. 
CharlpK  was  natural!)'  impatient  to  see  him,  not  only  to  obtain 
exfflanations  as  to  thii«,  but  aUo  to  receive  the  messages  expected 
from  Philip,  for  which  he  was  waiting  before  writing  to  Flandera. 
Carranza'B  delay,  in  spite  of  repeated  urgency  from  Yuste, 
could  not  but  crealf;  a  sinister  iinprcKsion  and  ikll  chance  of  juati- 
ficntion  was  lost,  for  Charles  vns  prostrated  by  his  fatal  illnoui 
before  Carranxa  left  Valladolid  and  the  end  was  near  when 
lie  reached  Yuste  about  noon  on  St-ptember  20th.  Charles 
expired  the  next  morning  at  half-past  two,  Carranza  admiuis- 
tering  to  him  the  last  consolations,  his  metho<l  in  which 
forme*!  one  of  the  charges  against  him  on  his  trial.  He  had 
tbrown  away  his  last  chance  and   the   unexpected  death  of 


>  OadiAH,  Of.  cit..  U.  437. 
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Charles  ilcprivcil  him  of  one  wlio  might  possibly  have  slood 
between  liiiii  ami  iiis  fat^.' 

IliA  plans  of  V'ald£s  were  now  sufficiently  advanced  for  him  to 
seek  the  papal  autbomation  wluch  alono  was  lacking,  and  bis 
method  to  ohtain  this  wai;  charai-icristically  iiisidloiui.  The 
Suprema  addri*ssed,  September  9th,  to  Paul  IV  a  rdation  of  its 
lahorrt  ill  dLspovering  and  prosecuting  the  Lutheran  heretics. 
There  was  .-ikilfiil  exaggeratioti  of  tlit  ilauger  impi^nding  from  a 
TOovemnnt,  the  extent  of  which  could  not  be  known,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  sympathy  with  the  sectaries  might  be  enter- 
taineil  by  officials  of  the  Inquisition  itsi^if,  by  ihc-  Ordinariw!  luid 
the  coa'*ultor9;  so  that  cKtraordinary  powers  were  asketi  U)  arrest 
and  judge  and  relax  those  suspected  or  guilty,  even  though  they 
wore  persons  holding  a  i^eeular  or  ponlificat  and  ei-clesiii»LicaJ 
dignity  or  belonging  lo  any  religious  or  other  Order.'  As  the 
Inquisition  already  had  jurigdiction  over  all  but  bishops  (it  had 
not  hesitated  to  arrest  and  try  the  Doiuinicwu  Fray  Domingo  de 
Rojaa)  the  aelf-evidcnt  object  of  this  was  to  obtain  mirrepti- 
tiously.  under  cover  of  the  word  "pontifical,"  some  general  expres- 
sion that  might  be  used  to  deprive  Carranza  of  his  right  to  tiial 
by  Iho  pope.  The  D«an  of  Oviedo,  a  nepliew  of  \'ald^s,  was  sent 
to  Rome  as  a  .special  agtuit  Ui  procure  the  desired  brief;  whether 
royal  sanction  for  this  application  wns  obtained  docs  not  appear, 
but  it  probably  was  not,  at  least  at  this  stage. 

(^rranza  meanwhile  h.<iil  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  get  copiiis 
of  the  cenaures  on  hm  book  in  order  to  answer  them.  He  appealed 
earnestly  lo  his  fricmls  in  Philip's  court  and  in  Home  but,  without 
awaiUng  thmr  repliBS,  he  purtiued  his  policy  of  Hubniission  and, 
OQ  September  21st,  the  day  of  Charleti's  death,  he  wrote  to  Sancho 
I'6peft  de  Otlitorn,  n  member  of  the  Suprcnia,  that  he  consented 
to  the  prohibition  of  his  work,  provided  iliis  was  confined  to 
Spmn  and  that  hit;  name  was  not  meutioned.'  In  this  and  what 
followpcl  he  has  been  accused  of  weakness,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  other  couree  lay  open  to  him.    He  doubtlees  still  con- 


'  SaUiar.  «ip.  xtr.  xv.— C«tArd.  I,  319.  32!,  341.  %iB.  3GS.  3M  3M,  S74, 
391,  3.S3,  387,  3S9,  406,  110;  11.  4S-5,  4W.  175,  IH,  4S4,  «1,  492.  494.— San- 
doi-al.  Vat\a»  V  en  Jii-.!.-.  j  x%-i.— Oolecdon  dn  Docampnloa.  V,  423. 

'  Arduv-o  iii>  .Sipiiuiciu,  Iniiiiiii-iun,  Sal(i40,  IjIi,  4,  fol.  232. — "AuDi|it<!  Umima 
pewoiias  c<>Rslilui<Iiin  ^n  <nialqiiier  tti^iiMnd  s-jtIm-  6  ponliflfra]  y  eck'itUKtini  y 
de  qiiulQuiiir  orrfon,  hxbilo  y  n>ligion  y  ft«lAdn." 

*  Lloreal*,  Hist.  cril.  cnp.  xxxu,  Art.  tii,  n.  12.— Mcnftrfpt  Pelayo,  II,  388. 
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ritl(^re<I  hbi  p|1uu^flpa1  ronseoration  a  guarantee  Tor  hk  personal 
safety,  while  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  could  best  he  conserved 
by  not  enlering  into  a  fruitlpss  contest  with  a  power  irresiKtible  in 
itfl  ehoeon  field  of  action — a  cnntMt,  moreover,  which  would  have 
co«t  him  the  royal  favor  that  was  his  main  reliance. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  even  descended  to  attempting 
to  propitiate  Mdchor  ('ano  by  offerinE  to  do  whatever  he  would 
recommend,  ('ano  sulisi^juently  asserted,  with  eiwtonmry  men- 
dacity, that  Carranza  would  have  averted  his  fate  had  he  adopted 
any  of  the  means  which  he  devised  and  advised  to  save  him,  but 
it  is  dillicult  to  tina^iiie  what  more  he  coultl  have  done.'  Tonartis 
the  cloae  of  November  he  wrote  to  \'a]d^s  and  the  Suprenia  and 
to  other  inHuential  persons  profe»<ing  his  subniission.  He 
explained  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  writo  his  book  in  the 
vernociJar  after  commencing  it  in  Latin;  it  could  readily  be  mip- 
prnsaed  for,  on  reaching  V«!lndolid,  he  had  withdrawn  the  eililion 
from  the  print<?r;  there  were  no  copies  in  the  bookRhops  and  what 
he  had  brought  with  him  he  would  surrender,  while  the  dozen  or 
fio  that  had  been  sent  to  Spain  could  eafoly  be  called  in  as  the 
recipients  were  all  known.  Then,  on  December  9th,  he  proposed 
to  the  Suprcma  that  the  hook  »;hould  be  prohibited  in  Spanish 
and  he  rptiirned,  to  him  for  corrertion  and  tranitiation  into  Latin.' 
Had  the  real  objoot  of  Valdfs  been  the  ostcnrible  one  of  preserving 
the  faith,  Lhi.t  would  have  amply  sufficed;  the  book  would  have 
Iwen  suppressed  and  the  public  humiliation  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  so  thstinpviiphed  for  his  eervieei*  to  religion,  would  have 
been  an  amply  deterrent  warning  to  all  inilisnreet  tlieologiane.  It 
was  a  not  unnatural  burst  of  indignation  when,  in  a  letter  to 
Domingo  de  Soto,  November  14th,  he  bitterly  pointed  out  how  the 
heretics  would  rejoic«  to  know  that  Fray  Bartolom6  de  Miranda 
was  treated  in  Spmn  as  he  had  treated  them  in  England  and 
Flandere  and  that,  after  he  had  burnt  them  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trines of  his  book,  it  was  pronounced  in  Spain  unfit  to  be  read.* 
Carranza's  Bubmissioii  brought  no  re,sult  nave  l«  euccuroge  his 
fneraiefi.  who  put  him  off  tviih  vague  replies  while  awaiting  the 
BuocetK  of  their  applicAtion  to  the  pope. 

Meanwhile  he  had  reached  Toledo,  October  13th,  and  had 
applied  himself  actively  to  his  duties.     lie  waa  rigid  in  the  pcr- 


>  Ckballoro.  p.  5S1. 

■  Uoreute.  inc.  c£f.— Colccdou  de  Documcntoe,  V,  6t8. 

•  CabaJloto,  p.  627. 
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forinauce  of  divine  spjvire,  hp  visited  prisons,  hospitals  nml  con- 
Teuls,  he  put  an  end  to  the  sale  of  offices  anil  charging  fees  for 
licences,  he  revised  the  fiH.'-bill  of  his  court,  he  enforced  the  rea- 
donce  of  parish  pricsU  and  was  PKi>ecinlly  raipful  in  Ih*-  distrihu- 
tion  of  prefernipnt — in  short  he  was  a  practical  as  well  as  theoret- 
ical rcfornwr.  His  charity  also  was  boundlcts,  for  he  used  to  say 
that  all  he  needed  was  a  Dominican  habit  and  that  whatever  God 
gave  him  was  for  the  poor.  Thus  during  his  ten  months  of 
incumbency,  he  dislributed  more  than  eighty  thousand  ducats 
in  marrjing  orphans,  redeeming  captives,  supporting  widows, 
sending  students  Lo  uTiivcr^tics  and  in  gifts  to  hoiipitals.'  He 
was  a  model  bishop,  and  the  resolute  fidelity  with  which  the 
chapter  of  Toledo  supported  his  cause  to  the  end  shows  the 
impression  mat^le  on  a  body  which,  in  Spanish  churches,  waa 
usually  at  odds  with  its  prelate. 

Hp  had  UUcwise  not  been  iiUe  in  obt-aining  favorable  opinions 
of  his  book  from  thiH)lcgian.s  of  distinction.  In  view  of  tlie  nnuors 
of  inquisitorial  action,  there  waa  risk  in  pruang  Lt,  yet  nearly  all 
those  ]>roiiiinent  in  Spanish  theology  bore  testimony  in  its  favor. 
The  genera!  view  aceoriled  virtimlly  with  thai  of  Pedro  Guerrero, 
Archbishop  of  Granada,  than  whom  no  one  in  the  Spanish  hier- 
archy stood  higher  for  learning  and  piety.  The  book,  he  eaitl, 
WHS  without  error  and,  being  in  Castiliau,  was  especially  useful 
for  parish  priests  unfamiliar  with  Latin,  wherefore  it  should  be 
extensively  eirrtilated.  It  was  true  that  there  were  occasional 
exprassions  which,  taken  by  themselves,  might  on  their  face  fieeni 
to  be  erroneous,  but  elsewhere  it  was  seen  that  they  must  be 
construed  in  a  Catholio  sense.  To  this  cfTect  reconlcd  them- 
selves Domingo  and  Pedro  de  Soto,  men  of  the  highest  reputation, 
Garrioncro  Bishop  of  AInicrfa,  Blanco  of  Orcnse,  Cuesta  of  Leon, 
Delgado  of  Lugo  and  numerous  others,'  If  some  of  these  men 
belied  themselves  subsequently  and  aided  in  gi\'ing  the  finishing 
blow  to  their  persecuted  brother,  wc  can  estimate  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  them. 

ValdfSg  speedily  utilized  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  to  ch«k 
these  appreciations  of  the  Coramentariea.  When,  at  the  Univer- 
aty  of  Alcalli,  the  rector,  the  chancellor,  and  twenty-two  doctors 
united  in  declaring  the  work  to  be  without  error  or  suspicion  of 
error,  save  that  some  incautious  expres^ons,  (liscormect«d  from 


■  8&l9Zir,  csp.  xm,  xvcn,  xxxvi. 

'  Culecaun  tie  Documeatos,  V,  fi06-l7. 
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(Context,  miglit  be  miHtakpii  by  hasty  readers,  Vald(5s  muzzled 
tand  all  other  learned  bodies  and  inrbviduals  by  &  letter  sftving 
that  it  had  come  to  his  notice  thai  learned  men  uf  the  university 
bad  bceu  examimiig  books  and  tdvinf;  their  opinions.  As  thia 
produced  confu^on  and  contradiction  respecting  tin-  Index  which 
the  Inquisition  was  iirepai'ing,  all  pemonti,  coUege-s  and  univer* 
aitieti  were  forbiiiden  to  censure  or  jpve  an  opinion  concerning 
any  book  without  iir^t  submitting  it  to  tliu  Su[jreiiia,  and  this 
under  pain  of  excommunication  and  a  fine  of  two  hundreil  ducats 
on  each  and  every  one  eunccrneil.'  It  was  impossible  to  contend 
with  an  adversary  armed  with  such  weapons.  Not  content  with 
this,  the  rector  of  the  university,  Diego  Kohafiofi,  was  prosecuted 
by  the  tribunal  of  Vallndolid  fur  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
matter;  he  was  ici^rinmnded,  fined  and  absolved  ad  caulelam, 

I  Similar  action  was  taken  against  the  more  prominent  of  those  who 
had  cxprcsitcd  theniwlvcs  favorably  and  who,  for  the  most  part, 
were  forced  to  retract.'  The  Inquisition  played  with  loaded  dice. 
Dean  \'a!d(58  of  Oviedo  meanwhile  liad  succeeded  in  bis  ntission 
to  Rome,  aided,  as  Raynaldus  assures  us,  by  Uic  express  request 

\ol  Philip,  though  this  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  brief  was 
January  7,  1559;  it  was  addressed  to  Vald^Ja  and  recited 
liat,  as  there  were  in  Spain  >onir  prelates  suspected  of  Lutheran- 
ism,  he  was  empowered  for  two  years  from  the  receipt  of  the 
brief,  «nth  the  advice  of  the  Suprenia,  to  make  ujvestigation  and, 
if  KutTirient  proof  were  found  against  any  one  and  there  was  good 
rt^aeon  to  apprehend  his  flight,  to  arrest  and  keep  bim  in  safe 

I  custody,  but  as  soon  as  possible  the  pope  was  to  be  mfornicd  of 
it  and  the  prisoner  wa*  to  be  sent  to  luin  with  all  the  evidence 
and  papers  in  the  caae.'  With  the  exception  of  the  pro\i8ion 
against  expected  flight,  this  was  merely  in  accordance  iititli  the 
received  practice  in  the  ease  of  bishops,  but  it  was  the  enteriDg 
wedge  and  wc  shall  see  bow  its  liniitatlona  were  (Usregarded. 


'  Col«imon  (]e  Documentos.  V.  513.  521. 

'  IJorent*,  Hist.  cHt.  «»p.  xt(v.  Art.!,  m.  11.31,57.00.77,78,95,  lOS;  Art.  ii, 
lu  13:  cup.  XXIX,  Art.  i,  n.  4,  0,  8, 11,  12. — Cf.  DmivUb  v  CoUado,  Expulsion  d« 
lot  Hnriaco*.  p.  1.16, 

'  Ravnkld.  Annal.  (uin.  \5SfA,  a.  19. ^-Tt  Is  irorthy  of  not«  that  a,  top}'  of  tliis 
briti  in  (hn  arrlilve*  of  tlie  Inqiiiiticbn  (.Sinuuicos,  Lib.  930.  (oL  2-1)  exLeinJit  the 
t*nn  of  two  jeora  to  Hurn  luid  niMn  \n  l.)u>  oandUion  of  expt^i-tvd  fiigbt  the 
pbnw  "out  lUu  tiU  vidctiir  expvdtre."  thuit  Rivinx  Valiife  (uU  diacrelioa  U> 
UTPnt.  Thc>y  rraiidfl  wpTO  rnqtiiiitto  tn  ^uxtify  tiii  anion.  Ah  Ruynnlduii  dn>w 
.  from  tbc  pnpnl  rcififtcn,  bb  vcnion  of  the  brief  is  of  coutae  coithI. 
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Tlie  brieJ  was  receive<l  April  Stli.  In  place  of  complying  with 
it  iviid  i«n(liiig  CarraiiM  to  Rome  with  the  eviilence  that  had  bepn 
collecting  for  Dearly  a  jwir,  a  formal  trial  was  secretly  commenced. 
The  fiacal  presented  a  damosa  or  indictment,  on  May  6lh,  asking 
for  Carranza's  arrest  and  the  gcquestration  of  his  property,  ''for 
haviog  preached,  wrillen  and  dogmatised  many  errors  of  Luther." 
The  evidence  was  duly  laid  before  cali/icadores,  or  censors,  who 
reported  accordingly  and,  on  the  13th,  there  was  drawn  up  a 
Bummons  to  appear  and  answer  to  Uie  demand  of  the  fiscal. 
Before  proceeding  further,  in  an  affair  of  aucb  magnitude,  it  was 
fell  that  the  asiient  wtui  requirud  of  Philip,  who  was  still  iu 
Flanders.'  As  recently  a*  April  4th  he  had  replied  encouragingly 
to  at)  appeal  from  the  persecuted  prelate.  "I  have  not  wanted 
to  go  forward  in  the  matter  of  youi-  book,  about  which  you  wrote 
to  me,  until  the  person  whom  you  were  sending  should  arrive; 
he  has  spoken  with  me  today.  I  had  already  done  something  ol 
what  is  proper  in  thi^  bu^ncss.  Not  to  detain  the  courier  who 
goes  with  the  good  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  I  do  not  widt 
to  enlarge  in  I'eplying  to  you,  but  I  shall  do  so  shortly  and  niean- 
whil<^  I  earnestly  at$k  you  to  make  no  change  in  what  you  have 
done  hitherto  and  to  have  recourse  to  no  one  but  to  me,  for  it 
would  be  in  the  higheat  degree  disadvantageous."'  Philip  evi- 
dently thought  that  only  Carranza's  book  and  not  his  person  was 
concerned,  that  the  affair  was  of  no  great  iraportaneo  and  his 
sohciivulc  was  chiefly  to  prevent  any  appeal  to  Rome,  a  matter 
in  which  he  fully  shared  the  intense  feeling  of  hw  predecessors. 
When  {^arranza  ordered  his  envoy  to  FInndcTB,  Frny  Hernando 
de  San  Anibnwio,  lo  proceed  to  Rome  and  secure  an  ftjiprobaiioa 
of  the  CommentarieK,  be  replied,  April  19th,  that  all  his  frienda 
at  the  court  oATue^tly  coun^'lled  agaiiu^l:  it  had  been  necessary 
to  assure  Hiilip  of  the  faliuty  uf  the  reports  that  he  had  done  so, 
whereupon  the  king  had  expressed  bis  satisfaction  and  had  uaid 
that  any  other  course  would  have  dl.-'plfa.sod  him.* 

A<lvantage,  for  which  Carranza  foolishly  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity, was  taken  of  this  extreme  jealousy  to  win  him  over. 
"When  the  Dtjminican  chapter  met,  in  April,  1559,  there  was  open 
strife  between  him  and  Cano,  over  a  report  that  Cano  had  styled 
him  a  grenT.er  heretic  than  Luther  and  that  he  favored  Caxulla 
and  the  other  prisoners.      CarranKa  demanded  his  punishment 


'  HeofadM  Pkl&yo.  II.  a»&. 

*  Coleccioa  dk  Ditcunmitaa.  V,  £22. 


■  Ibidfm,  p.  £04. 
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for  the  slander  and  sought  to  defeat  his  caudidacy  for  the  provin- 
rciaJate.    In  this  he  failed.    Cano'a  assertion  that  hp  had  Iweii 
fBiLsuniiiTsl<iod  WOK  accepted;  he  was  again  clcctwl  provincial 
and  Carran^a  unwisely  carried  hiH  complaint  to  Rome'     There 
it  became  mixed  up  wnth  the  question  of  Cano's  eonftruiation, 
for  Paul  IV  naturally  resented  the  repeated  pre«'nlatir)n  of  that 
r'son  of  iniquity,"    Philip,  on  the  other  band,  could  not  abandon 
'the  protection  of  one  whose  fault,  in  papsd  eyes,  was  his  vindica- 
tion of  tlie  royal  prerogative,  and  he  interested  himwlf  aetively 
in  preesing  the  confirniolioii.     Ptiul  equivocated  and  lied  and 
sought  some  subterfuge  whieh  was  found  in  Cano's  conw>cration, 
in  1552,  as  Bishop  of  Canaries  (a  post  wliich  he  had  rtwipied  iti 
1553)  which  was  held  to  render  him  iiielipiblr  to  any  poNtion  in 
bis  Order,  and  a  general  deeree  t«  that  effect  was  issued  in  July.' 
All  this  was  skilfully  used  to  prejudice  PbUip  against  Carraiixa. 
In  IcttcJD  of  May  16th  to  him  and  of  May  22nd  and  25th  to  his 
^confessor  Uemardo  de  Fresneda,  Cano  with  great  adroitness  and 
I     amall  respect  for  veracity  represented  himself  as  subjected  to 
^bcvere  i>eriseculion.    He  had  always  been  C«rmn»a's  friend;  he 
^Biad  mthheld  for  seven  months  hiB  censure  of  the  Commentaries 
^TBlld  bad  yielded  only  to  a  threat  of  exeonimtmie&tion  and  now 
CarranxA  wafl  re|)aying  him  liy  intriguing  against  the  confirma- 
Uon  in  Rome — thr  truth  being  that  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
Juno  that  Carranza's  agent  reached  Ihcre.      It  was  a  terrible 
thing,  Cuno  added,  if  the  archbishop,  through  his  ItaJiati  (icrieral, 
could  thus  wrong  him  and  he  coiJd  not  defend  hinifielf.    He  was 
resolved  to  suffer  in  silence,  but  the  pereceution  was  so  bitter  that 
]      if  the  king  did  [lot  speedily  come  to  Spain  he  would  have  to  seek 
refuge  in  Flanders.*    What,  in  reality,  were  hi«  sufferings  and 
^what  the  friendly  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  are  indiealed 
Bby  a  comtnission  issued  to  him.  May  29th,  granting  him  the  cx- 
^^ traordiuary  powers  of  a  substituU'  inqui^ltor-genural  and  sending 
I      him  forth  on  a  roving  expedition  to  gather  evidence,  compelling 
everyone  whom  he  might  summon  to  answer  whatever  questions 
^hc  might  ask.'   Tlic  Suprenia  and  Valdt-a,  moreover,  in  letters  of 
May  13th  and  IGlh  to  Philip,  adopted  the  same  tone;  Cano's 
ibors  throughout  the  affair  had  been  great  and  it  was  hoped  that 
^tbe  king  would  not  peniiit  Ills  persecution  for  lite  services  reo- 

'  CUIyalhoo,  pp.  fll7-l8.  >  Ibidem,  |>p.  616,  61$,  619,  631,  624-7. 

*  Ibidem,  pp.  6M.  821.  0S4. 

*  Archivo  <k  Simuicas.  Iiuiuiflicion,  SaU  40,  L!b.  4,  foL  334. 
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dered  to  Coil  and  his  majpsty;  there  nood  he  no  fpar  of  injustice 
to  CarranKa,  for  the  itivrsUgalioii  was  iiupjirtiiU  aiid  dispas- 
sionale.' 

Philip  had  already  bwn  informed  by  Cardinni  Piiclippo,  Feb- 
ruary 24th  and  agnin  May  l^th,  tJiat  Carraiiza  hiid  sent  to  the 
pope  copies  of  ihe  favorable  opinions  of  hia  book,  a^injc  that  it 
be  judged  in  Kome  and  that  his  episcopal  pri-v-ilegc  of  papal 
jurisdicliori  be  preserved.'  vViialever  intentions  lie  had  of 
befriending  Carraaza  were  not  proof  agmnst  the  aesertions  that 
to  his  irdrigues  wau  altnl>ulabte  tJie  papal  iiiterfereneo  with 
Cano's  eleetion.  On  June  26l.h  he  wrote  to  Cano,  expressing  his 
satisfaction  and  assuriDf!  him  of  his  support  in  Home  and,  on  the 
saiiu;  day,  to  the  Suprcma  approving  its  actions  as  to  the  Com- 
mentaries niid  exprestiing  lu>i  eontidence  that  it  would  do  what 
was  ri^t.*  In  thus  authorizing  the  prasecution  he  ordered  the 
nri-libisliop's  dignity  to  bo  respected  and  he  wrote  to  the  Prineess 
Jttana  that,  le  avoid  seaiidal,  she  should  invite  liini  ta  Valladolid 
(«  consult  on  iniporl-ant  matters,  6U  that  the  trial  could  proceed 
without  attrartinj'  attention.' 

Phihp's  letters  \vere  received  July  lOth,  but  there  was  atill 
hetiitalinn  ami  it  wiut  not  until  AugURt  3d  that  (he  princeva  wrote, 
aummnnin^  rnrranza  in  haste  to  Valladolid,  where  she  would 
have  lodgings  prepared  for  him.  Thisahe  sent,  with  secret  instruc- 
tions, by  the  hftnd.s  of  Rodrigo  de  Castro,  a  nienibej  of  the 
Suprema.*  Carranaa  wa*<  at  Alralii  dp  Henares,  whither  fiipfto 
Ramfrea,  inquisitor  of  Tole<Io,  was  ol.'^o  despatched,  under  pre- 
text of  iMiblishJng  the  Edict  of  Faith.  Carranza,  who  su-spected 
a  ttnare,  was  desiroua  of  postponing  his  arrival  at  Valladolid  until 
Philip,  on  whose  protertioii  he  still  relied,  should  reach  Spain. 
Accordingly  he  converted  the  journey  into  a  visitation,  leaving 


'  Dalliuger.  a-itrtge,  I,  2S6.  »  Rddcm,  p.  2H.— Cahallero.  p.  Olfi. 

»  GohaUero,  pp.  B24,  635.  '  Mwrfndpj!  PeUy«.  II,  3*7. 

*  The  detail*  of  Uie  nnv«t  of  Carmnxn  orv  conlaiiifyl  in  an  olTind  nnmtlivp  by 
AmbroaiodeMonUc.,  chronicler  of  Philip  II,  drawn  up  liy  owli-r  of  the  kin<  to  tje 
ilcpcmitwl  ill  Hie  lihrao'  of  tbp  Eacorial.  A  rrcmgioii  of  thu,  so  modf^miiAd  m 
not  »r)ioUy  to  be  tnMvorthv,  is  pniitMl  ia  the  Onlorcioii  Af  DocumcDtoii.  V, 
465  *i)ij.  \  ha>f  prrfcrrwl  lo  usp  a  SLS.  in  Bibl.  naoional,  Mm,  476.  Il  will  bo 
reJprwd  to  lu  "^^o^ak»" 

ItotiriKo  de  Ceuitro  wa*  the  son  of  the  Count  o(  Lwnoa.  Hp  pro«rd  useful  and 
mw  tvwiirded  Oicwari*-©))'  with  (he  hi^thnprira  of  Zantora  ahiI  CViwirn  mid  Iho 
ftn^hbishopHc  of  SevilU-.  B«  vrm  made  a  eanliiuJ  in  I5S3  mid  died  full  of  booon 
in  1600. 
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Alcaln  on  the  16th  and  pflSfiin^  through  Fupnto  el  Sas  and  Tala- 
manca  to  Torrplaguna,  whurh  he  rearhcd  (m  tho  20th.  On  (he 
road  hfi  received  intimatioae  of  what  was  in  store  and  at  TornJa- 
gima  Fray  IVdro  de  Sot-o  came  with  the  news  that  emis!>aries  had 
already  i^tarted  to  arrest  him,  which  oUcited  froiii  liiin  n  dc-fipair- 
ing  and  beseeching  letter  to  FrtHncda,  the  royal  confessor.' 

De  Solo's  report  was  true,  Vald&>  dreaded  as  much  as  Car- 
ranza  desirtMl  Thilip's  arrival;  the  delay  on  the  road  lisked  this 
if  the  de\-ice  of  the  invitati<in  to  Valladolld  was  to  be  cwried  out. 
For  his  )>lans  it  wa«  essential  that  an  irrevoeable  Me])  should  bo 
taken  in  the  Itinp's  absence— a  step  whieh  Bhould  compromise 
Carranza  and  cunniiit  the  Iniguisition  m  fully  that  Philip  could 
not  revoke  it  without  damapinp  the  llnly  Office  in  a  way  that  to 
him  was  impossible.  To  allow  Carranza  to  be  at  liberty  while 
investigating  the  .stittpicaon  of  hi»  hercfiy,  ax  I'hilip  had  onlered, 
would  leave  the  (loor  open  to  royal  or  papal  intervention;  to  seize 
and  imprison  him  would  leave  Philip  no  alternative  but  to  urge 
forwar(l  hLs  dcatruction,  while  liLs  dilatory  progreas  rould  be 
a»<iime<I  to  cover  preparations  for  flight.  Accordingly,  on  August 
17tb  the  Suprema  i&^ued  a  commlsfdon,  under  the  pi^ial  brief  of 
January  7th,  to  Rodiigo  de  Castro  to  act  with  other  inquiKitora 
in  the  case,  wbilc,  as  jut^ticc  required  Carranza's  arrest,  Vald<^8 
commissioned  de  Castro,  Diego  Ramfroz  and  Diego  Gonxdlca, 
intjuiailor  of  Valladolid,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  archbishop  and 
convey  him  to  such  prison  as  should  be  designated,  at  the  eamo 
lime  sequestrating  all  his  property,  real  an<!  personal  and  all  his 
papers  and  writings.  Simultaneously  Joan  Cebrian,  alpuazil 
mayor  oC  the  Suprema,  wau  ordered  to  cooperate  with  the  inquits- 
itors  in  the  arrest  and  aequeatration.* 

Cebrian  started  the  same  day  for  Torrelaguna,  where  he  kept 
his  ImhI  through  the  day  ami  worked  at  night.  The  inqui>)itora 
came  together;  a  force  of  faniiUari;  and  otlicrs  was  secretly  col- 
lected and,  by  day-break  on  the  22nd  the  governor,  the  alcalde  and 
the  alguaziles  of  Torrelaguna  were  seized  and  held  under  gimrd, 
the  house  where  Carranxa  lodged  was  surrounded,  de  ('astro, 
Ramirez,  Cebrian  and  a  dozen  men  ascended  the  stairs  and 
knocked  at  (he  door  of  the  antechamber.  Fray  Antonio  dc 
Utrilla  aisked  who  was  there  and  the  dread  respon.ie  came  "Open 
to  the  Holy  Office!"    It  waa  the  name  at  the  door  of  Carranza's 

'  Morales,  toe.  cH. — RiUit»r.  cap.  icxm. 

'  Afchivo  dc  SinutncAX,  Inqtiinicion,  Sals  40,  Lib.  i,  fol.  33ft. 
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ehunber;  de  CAstro  knelt  at  thn  b»l-{ii(ie,  where  Carrania  bad^ 
drawn  the  curtains  and  raised  hiinself  on  his  elbow;  he 
Carranza's  pardon  with  tears  in  his  pycs  and  sud  bis  face  wot 
•how  his  reluctanop  in  performing  his  duty.  Obriaa  was  caliedl 
in  and  road  the  order  of  arrest.  Carranza  replied  "These  seflot 
do  not  know  that  they  arc  not  my  judges,  as  I  am  aubject  directly] 
to  the  pope."  Then  de  Castro  produced  the  papal  brief  from  the 
boaom  of  his  gon-n  and  read  il.  Some  say  tbat  Carranxa  fell  back 
00  bin  pillow,  otbfTs  that  he  remained  imperturbable.  He  ordered 
out  all  the  re^it  and  remained  for  a  considerable  time  alone  with 
de  Castro  and  Ramirez.' 

Ho  was  at  onrc  secluded  in  the  most  tigid  manner,  all  hb 
people  heinii;  excluded,  except  Fray  Domingo  Ximcncs,  wbo  wasi 
required  to  assist  in  the  seque-stralinn  and  inventory.  At  table' 
he  was  served  by  de  Castro  and  Randres,  wbo  treated  him  with 
the  utmoflt  respect  and  cnrlcavored  to  con.so!c  him,  for  by  thia 
time  his  fortitude  had  given  way  and  he  was  overwhelmed.  Hia 
attendants  were  all  dismissed  and  ^ven  monny  to  find  their  way 
whither  they  chose  and  their  grief  we  are  told  moved  every  one 
to  compassion.  Only  the  eook  and  steward  and  a  muleteer  were 
retained  to  ser\'e  the  party.  At  nine  in  the  evemng  proclamation 
■K&H  made  throtigtiout  the  town  that  until  daylight  no  one  was  to 
leave  hi.i  hou.ie  or  look  out  of  a  window.  At  midnight  Cebriaa 
assembled  forty  horsemen;  de  Castro  and  Kamtrez  brought  Car- 
ranza down  and  stationed  themselves  on  cither  aide  of  his  mule  sa  | 
the  cavalcade  rode  fortli  in  the  darkness  and  then  Salinas,  the 
owner  of  the  houi<e,  was  allowed  to  come  out  to  ctoge  hia  door. 
The  boat  was  overpow^eringand  when,  by  ten  in  the  morning  they 
reached  l^ioya,  they  rci^ted  for  a  day  and  a  night.  On  the  27th 
they  Arrived  at  Lagnna  <lel  Duem^  near  Valladolid.  where  de  Castro 
and  Ramirea  left  the  party  and  rode  forward  for  infitrurtions, 
returning  the  same  day  afld,  at  two  in  the  morning  of  tlie  '28th, 
Carranza  was  brought  to  the  city  and  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Pedro  GoDs&lcz  de  Leon,  in  the  suburb  of  San  Pedro  beyond  the 
walls,  wliich  had  been  taken  by  the  InqutMtioD.* 

Carranza  thus  disappeared  from  human  iiiglit  as  completely  as 
though  swallowed  by  the  earth.    It  is  a  forcible  Illustration  of 


*  HoralM  Ays  tbat  Ctfruiia  Imud  hii  oanie  in  tbt  brief.  If  ao,  it  miut  h«ve 
btmn  iat«Tpolkt#(l,  for  Um  wKfnuit  *»■  ia«)«id  umkr  thai  cf  JtauMty  7U),  whldi 
WW  ff»i»nl  it)  H«  Una*. 

■  UoniM,  op.  ctt.— Silanr,  eap.  xxi. 
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Inquisitorial  methods,  but  coospicuoua  only  by  reason  of  Ihe 
(ligiiity  of  the  victim,  For  it  rested  nith  llie  discretion  of  the 
officials  whether  thus  to  spirit  awny  and  concoal  their  prisoners 
or  tu  catst  them  pnhlicly  iDto  the  secret  prison.  Mdrairs  tells  us 
that  it  was  years  before  thK  place  of  Oai-ranza's  incarceration  was 
known,  although  every  one  said  that  he  had  bppD  Hcized  by  the 
Holy  Office.  Erea  to  say  this,  however,  was  not  unattended  with 
danger,  for,  in  the  trial,  iu  September,  by  the  tribunal  of  Tole<lo,  ■ 
of  Rodrigo  Alviirez,  one  of  the  ehargcs  against  him  was  that, 
about  September  6th,  he  had  remarked  to  a  casual  fellovr-traveller, 
that  he  came  from  Vuilaxlolid  and  was  quite  certain  that  the 
archbishop  wbk  itnpruoned.' 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it  in  Toledo,  where  the  news 
of  the  arroMl  was  received  on  the  24th.  On  the  26tb  the  chapter 
as(ternble<t  iu  aorrow  to  lake  what  meiutiu^K  they  could,  in  aid  of 
their  beloved  jjrelate,  but  they  were  powerless  save  to  delegate 
two  of  th«r  number  to  reside  in  A'alladoUd  and  render  such 
assistance  as  was  posaible.  It  aniounted  to  Uttle  save  a  testimony 
of  sympathy,  for  no  comimmiration  was  allowed,  but  they  advised 
with  his  counsel  and  performed  what  service  lliey  were  able. 
This  faithful  watch  was  kept  up  during  the  long  and  weary  years 
eif  the  trial  and  when  it  was  adjourned  to  Home  they  went  thither 
and  remaineil  to  the  end.  The  chapter  also,  almost  monthly,  sent 
memorialn  to  Philip  praying  for  a  speedy  and  favorable  end  of 
tJie  raKP.  The  great  Uominiean  Order  also  felt  keenly  the  dis- 
grace inflicted  on  its  distinguifihed  member  and  exerted  itself 
in  \\\»  favor  as  far  as  it  could.  The  Spanish  episcopate  aleu  was 
greatly  iwrturbed,  not  knowing  where  the  next  blow  might  fall 
and  the  scaniial  throughout  the  land  was  general.* 

Philip  had  disembarked  at  Laredo  on  August  29th.  Vald^ 
evidently  felt  that  some  excuse  was  necessary  for  action  bo  much 
more  decisive  than  that  prescribed  by  Ihe  king  and,  in  a  letter  of 
Sept^mb^*  9th,  explained  to  him  that  Carranza  was  delaying  his 
movements  in  order  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival  at  Laredo;  that 
he  was  working  tn  Home  to  impede  the  matt^'r;  lliat  the  infamy 
of  his  position  was  daily  spreading  and  that  the  aiilo  de  fe  pre- 
pared for  the  Lutherans  could  not  take  place  while  he  was  at 
lit>erty.  Seeing  that  the  efTort  to  entice  him  to  VallailoUd  had 
failed,  it  was  resolved  to  bring  him  there,  which  was  done  quietly 


'  Apchin)  hist,  nacilonftl,  In<piiricicm  dn  Td^rdo,  Lng.  103,  n.  8. 
*  SUastr.  cap   xxr.  xxrti.— MotaIm,  Iac.  cir. 
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and  without  disturhanoe.  He  harl  1)<><>n  well  treated  and  n'ould 
continue  to  be  so  and  the  king  miKht  rely  on  the  affair  being  con- 
ducted with  all  rectitude.  An  inUinalioii,  moreover,  that  all  his 
property  had  be«n  sequestra  teil  indicates  that  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  matter  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  called  to  the 
royal  attcjition  and  the  whole  toue  i>f  the  It-tter  shows  that  Car- 
ransa's  imprL'winment  was  predetermined.  The  allusion  to  his 
design  of  meeting  the  king  at  Laredo  disposes  of  the  plea  that 
ht!  wm  auHpectcd  of  tlight  and  the  fact  that  the  auto  dc  fe  of  the 
Lutherans  did  not  take  place  until  October  8th  is  a  test  ttf  the 
flimsiness  of  the  reasons  alleged.' 

Carrania's  treatment  waa  vastly  better  than  that  of  ordinary 
prisoners  confined  in  the  cellti  of  the  secret  priison.  He  was  asked 
to  select  his  attendanti*,  when  he  named  six,  but  was  allowed  only 
two — his  companion,  Fray  Alonso  de  Utrilla  and  his  page,  Jorje 
GAtnex  Muiioz  dc  Carrascoaa.'  Two  rooms  were  allotted  to  the 
party — rooms  without  provision  for  the  needs  of  human  nature, 
with  windows  padlockcil  and  shutters  closed,  so  that  at  times  the 
stench  became  um-ndural>le.  The  foul  atinoapherc  brougjit  on  a 
dangeroii.'*  illnesB  in  «'hich  Carranaa  nearly  perished;  the  physi- 
cians ordered  the  apartment  to  l>e  ventilated,  morning  and  even- 
ing,  but  all  that  the  Suprema  would  permit  was  n  i^inall  grating 
in  the  door,  though  at  times  it  wan  left  ajar  with  a  guard  posted 
at  it.'  Communication  with  the  outside  world  was  so  completely 
cut  o(T  that  when,  in  1.561,  a  great  conflagratjon  ravaged  Valla- 
dolid,  ra^ng  for  thirty  hours,  destroying  four  hundred  houses 
and  penetrating  to  the  quarter  where  the  prison  stood,  the  pria- 
oners  knew  nothing  of  it  until  after  reaching  Home.'  The 
inquiidtorial  rule  that  all  conaullation  with  counsel  must  be  held 
iu  the  presence  of  an  inquisitor  was  rigidly  ohserve<l  and  al-so 
that  wliich  denied  to  prisoners  the  consolation  of  the  sacraments. 

Diego  GouEjiIcz,  one  of  the  inquisitors  of  Valladolid,  was 
assigned  to  the  special  charge  of  (^ranza  who,  in  a  long  and 
rambling  memorial  to  the  Suprema  represents  him  as  (jeating 
him  without  respect,  insulting  him,  suppressing  liis  cowmuiiica- 
tjons  with  the  Suprema,  fabricating  anawers,  throwing  every 
impediment  in  the  way  of  his  defence  and  aggravating,  with 
malicious  ingenuity,  tlie  misericd  of  his  posttioD.    Some  details 


'  Solasur,  rap.  XXtV. 

■  Llorenb!,  c*|t.  rxxiii.  AH.  iii.  it.  3. 

*  Colucriou  ife  DotTunMintoa)  V,  415. 


*  Sftlaur,  mp.  xxn. 
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Bs  to  the  parsimony  with  which  he  was  treated  are  almost  incred- 
ible when  we  reflect  that  the  Inquiation  ami  Philip  were  enjoymg 
the  enormous  Rwpif'strateii  rcvfiiuwj  of  tlicir  prisiuicr.' 

Although  the  papal  brief  only  authorized  tlie  collection  of 
e\'idpnce  and  its  transmission  to  Rome  with  the  person  of  the 
acciucd,  the  trial  wa.s  conducted  as  thovigh  the  In()ui.silion  had 
full  jurisilictioD.    It  was  commenced  September  4th;  as  CarranKa 
coidd  not  be  taken  to  the  Inquisition,  Valdfs  and  the  Suprema 
came  to  his  placo  of  confiiieiiifnt,  adniinistiTed  the  ciistoniai'y 
oath  and,  according  to  routine  procedure,  gave  him  the  first 
monition  to  discharge  his  conscience  and  confess  freely.     He 
replied  by  recusing  Valdi?s  as  \m  judge  on  the  score  of  enmity, 
to  whom  he  subsequently  added  two  members  of  the  Pupreiuo, 
Andr6(  Pt^rez,  Bishop  of  Ciudad-Itodrigo  and  Diego  de  Cobtw, 
Bishop  of  Jaen.'    This  reeuBatinn  excited  no  litlle  debate.    There 
were  aonic  who  pronounced  it  frivolous,  others  that  it  i<!iould  be 
referred  to  the  po]>c  and  others  again  that  it  should  be  decided 
by  urbitrators.    The  latter  opinion  prevailed;  (.'arranJia  and  the 
fiscal  named  their  arbitrators  who  rendered  a  dccirion  in  Car- 
ranza's  favor  ou  February  23,  1560.     A  new  judge  thvis  became 
Dceefigary;  Carranza's  friends*  and  the  Doniinieans  wore  bupy  iu 
Rome  tn  have  the  case  transferred  thither,  but  al^  that  time 
Philip's  will  was  fsubstantially  law  to  Pius  IV  and,  on  May  4th 
a  brief  wa?  obtained  authorizing  the  king  to  appoint  one  or  more 
iMMhopit,  or  other  just  and  experienced  ccclesiastiea,  to  hear  the 
case  and  bring  it  to  a  proper  conclusion.     This  conferred  full 
jurLs<liction  and  placeil  Cftrranza  in  a  worse  portion  than  before. 
StrenuouB  rpprewnlations  must  have  been  made  to  PiiLs  for,  on 
July  3rd  he  ifwurd  another  brief  defining  his  intention  to  be  that 
the  fudges  should  conduct  the  case  up  to  the  point  of  sentence 
and  then  send  the  papers  under  seal  to  Home,  where  he,  in  secret 
eonsflstory.  woiihl  dcciric  it  as  a  matter  specially  reserved  to  (be 
Holy  See.*    This  revciuUcalcd  the  papal  juri.sdiction,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  confirined  the  usurpation  of  Valdf^'s  in  formaHy 
trying  Carransa  in  lieu  of  merely  collecting  tesUoiODy  for  tt  trial 
in  Rome. 
Philip  leisurely  postponed  for  a  year  the  nomination  of  now 


'  Cbleccion  de  DocunwBtos,  V,  533-&t. 

■  SaLuftT,  cap.  XXI. — Mnn^nde*  Pi-lnyo,  II,  395. 

•  IUvn»ld.  Aniial.  inn.  IMO,  n.  22,  "33.— Doiliugcr,  BoilrAgc,  I.  389,  334-4. 
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judges.  It  may  socm  harsh  to  attribute  this  to  the  repulsive 
motive  of  prolongiog  the  trial  in  order  to  enjoy  Uie  beuclit  of  the 
sequestrated  revenues  of  Tulodo,  but  hw  financial  oeetla  were 
extreme  and  the  temptation  was  great,  in  violation  nf  thr-  nile 
of  the  Inquisition  that  sequestrations  were  held  for  the  beneSti 
of  the  owner,  to  be  accounted  for  unlcw  confiscation  was  imposed, 
Philip  had  appointed  Tello  (iiron  ailministrator  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, had  procured  his  confirmation  from  Pius  IV,  in  spite 
of  the  camesb  remonstrances  of  the  chapter,  and  was  quietly 
absorhinc  the  revenues,  except  such  portion  as  the  Suprema 
claimed  for  the  expenses  of  Carransa  and  of  the  trial.'  We  happen 
to  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  promise  of  a  penaon  of  twelve 
thousand  erueados  on  the  sec  of  Toledo,  by  which  he  won  over 
Cardinal  CaraJTa  to  tJic  Spanish  iiitcre-st,  tlnring  tlie  long  conclave 
whicb  resulted  in  the  election  of  Pius  IV,  and  the  acquiescence  of 
that  pope  in  bis  enjoyment  of  Iho  revenues  was  probably  pur- 
cliased  by  tiie  ])roniise  of  a  xinular  pcnuon  of  twelve  thousand 
orowQB  to  his  favorite  nephew,  St.  Charles  Borronieo — a  pn?miso 
which  he  neglected  to  fulfil  fdthough,  in  1564,  it  was  reckoned 
that  he  had  already  lereivetl  from  the  see  some  eight  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  When  he  quarrelled  with  Pins  for  deciding 
the  question  of  precedence  in  favor  of  France,  Uie  pope  (hreatfned 
to  make  him  disgorge,  but  without  huccpss.*  It  is  tbcrrforo  easy 
to  understand  why  tlie  case  promi»ijd  to  l»c  interminable.  Tim 
two  yeara  of  the  original  brief  expired  in  Apiil,  1561;  Piufl 
extended  it  for  two  years  more:  then,  by  a  brief  of  April  4, 1563, 
he  renewed  it  for  another  year,  at  the  same  time  prescribing  that 
Carranza  should  be  mori-  mprcifiilly  trealcd;  then,  August  12, 
156-t,  it  WHS  i^xieiided  until  January  1,  1565,  and  for  another  year 
still  before  the  matter  passed  into  the  sterner  hands  of  St.  Pivis 
v.*  These  delays  it  was  the  faahion  to  impute  to  Carransa. 
Bishop  Siiiianeas,  who  hated  him  for  the  proverbial  reason  odwte 
quern  loKeris,  asserts  tbat  he  was  constantly  employing  devices  to 
prevent  progress,  but  this  la  abaurd.'    It  was  Carranza'e  interest 

•  thilario  d«  la  Orden  dn  %ntiuo.  Lib.  III.  fol.  72.— Arehint  Jp  Simanou, 
InquUicIon.  S«Ln  40.  Lib.  4.  foL  2M,  2J7.  23A.  240,  242.  246.— Salasw,  cap- 
xxra. 

'  Carpa  DipiomAtieo  Portugues.  VIII,  2t8.  252. 

•  Rulwioni  Vi-n*'!'-,  Soric  I,  T,  V,  pp.  M-5. 

•  KU.  DoWonal,  MS.S.,  X.  IS7.  fol.  344.— Aivhivio  Vstieaoo,  Nunnatun  di 
Spagna.  Totn.  I,  canr  6.  S. 

■  AdolTo  do  CmrD,  ProtcsUntes  espnflolu,  p.  221. 
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to  br  rrlrasRd  from  his  dreary  incarcrration  and  to  be  sent  to 
Home,  where  he  felt  confident  of  favor;  (lie  cumbrous  vtlHo  oX 
the  Inquisition  enabled  it  to  retard  action  at  wUI,  while  (he 
accused  couhl  do  liltlt  pitlier  to  hasten  or  to  impede. 

When  Philip  at  last  acted  on  the  power  to  nnnie  Carransa's 
judges  he  appointed,  March  1.1, 1561,  Gaspar  XuiUga,  Arehhiohop 
of  Santiago  who.  on  May  2nd,  Rubdclegalcd  the  work  to  Bishops 
Vsltodano  and  Simancas,  both  members  of  the  Supreiua  and 
hostile  to  the  prisoner.  Carranza,  as  the  result  of  his  recusation, 
thus  found  himself  praclically  remanded  to  VaUi^,  ivho  was 
moreover  shielded  from  direct  respoodbiUty.  Cafranza  naturally 
recused  his  new  judges,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  voted  few  his 
arrest,  but  PhiUp  airily  diamisKed  the  revuHatioii,  saying  that  if  (bLs 
were  juiit  cuuHe  no  judge  could  try  a  culprit  who^r  apprehension 
he  had  Ordered.*  In  the  following  June  Carrauta  waa  allowed 
to  select  counsel— a  special  favor  for,  as  a  rule,  tlie  accused  was 
rc*tricled  to  om;  or  two  lawyers  who  hehi  appointments  under  the 
tribunal.  He  chp!<«  Martin  de  Azpilcueta  and  .tVlonso  Del|!ado 
and  also  Doetore  Santander  and  Morales,  though  of  these  latter 
we  hear  nothing  8ub«W|viently.  Azpih-uct-a,  known  also  ae  Doctor 
Navarro,  was  one  of  the  leading  canonists  of  the  time  and  a 
man  nf  the  highest  reputation.  He  served  faithfully  to  the  end 
and  probably  Ihcjcby  ruined  hi.s  career  in  Bpain,  for  he  remained 
in,  Rome  as  a  papal  penitentiary. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  imprisonment  the  formal  trial  began 
July  SOth  and  proci-eiled  in  most  Imurely  fa.shion.  The  rules  of 
tlie  Inquisition  required  three  monitions  to  be  given  within  ten 
days  after  arrest,  but  Vattodano  and  Simaneas  ndminiiitered  the 
first  monition  to  dischargi'  Iiia  conscience  hy  confe-wion  on  July 
30th,  the  second  on  August  25th  and  the  third  on  August  '.^th. 
He  replic<l  that  for  two  years  he  had  been  desirous  of  learning  the 
cause  of  liis  arrest  and  begjpng  to  be  informed,  which  showed  how 
ignoracit  ho  was  of  inquidtorial  practice,  for  this  was  sedulously 
eoncpided  from  the  acpiused.  who  was  sternly  ordered  to  search  his 
eooKcieoce  and  earn  mercy  by  confession.  Then,  on  September 
lat,  the  fiscal  prcnenlcd  the  accusation,  in  thirty-one  articles,  to 
each  of  which  the  accu-vd  was  required  to  make  answer  on  the 
•pot.  After  this  a  copy  was  given  to  liim  on  which  to  frame  a 
more  formal  defence  and  for  this  he  ask<-d  to  have  accees  to  hia 


BIbL  aactnari^  tae,  ^^— SklsMr,  op.  xxv. 
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papers— a  fruitless  request,  for  it  was  not  the  style  of  the  Inquia- 
tion  to  allow  the  accused  to  have  means  of  justifying  himsetf.' 

The  articles  of  accusation  were  drawn  not  only  from  the  Com- 
mentaries but  from  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  heretics,  the 
gossip  and  hearsay  evidence  industriously  collected,  and  from 
the  mass  of  papers  seized  when  he  was  arrested.  Many  of  these 
were  not  his  own,  but  essays  of  others.  There  were  extracts  from 
heretic  books  which  he  had  made  at  Trent  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  them ;  there  were  essays  written  when  as  a  youth  he  had 
entered  the  Dominican  Order,  forty  years  before;  there  were  notes 
of  sermons  taken  down  for  practice  when  he  was  a  student,  and 
sermons  preached  in  the  refectory  as  required  by  the  Rule  of  his 
Order;  scattered  thoughts  jotted  down  for  consideration  and 
development;  memoranda  made  when  examining  heretic  Bibles 
and  their  comments  for  the  Inquisition — in  short  all  the  vast 
accumulation  of  a  man  who  for  forty  years  had  been  busily  study- 
ing and  teaching  and  preaching  and  writing  and  wrangling  on 
theology.'  All  the  intellectual  sins  of  youth  and  manhood  had 
been  scrutinized  by  malevolent  eyes  and  he  was  called  upon  to 
answer  for  them  without  being  allowed  to  know  from  what  sources 
the  charges  were  brought.  There  was  in  this  no  special  injustice 
inQicted  on  him — it  was  merely  the  regular  inquisitorial  routine. 

Thus  a  year  passed  away  and,  on  June  5,  1562,  the  fiscal  pre- 
sented a  second  accusation,  for  there  was  no  limit  to  these  suc- 
cessive charges,  each  of  which  could  be  made  to  consume  time. 
These  new  articles  were  mostly  based  on  rumors  and  vague 
expressions  of  opinion,  for  all  who  were  inimical,  secure  in  the 
suppression  of  their  names,  were  free  to  depose  as  to  what 
they  thought  or  imagined  and  it  was  all  received  as  evidence. 
These  he  answered  as  best  he  could  and  he  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying the  names  of  some  of  the  adverse  witnesses.  Then  he 
presented  a  defence,  doubtless  drawn  up  as  customary  by  his 
counsel,  for  it  was  clear  and  cogent,  bearing  little  trace  of  hia 
discursive  and  inconclusive  style.  In  support  of  this  he  handed 
in  a  long  Ust  of  witnesses  to  be  examined,  including  Philip  II  and 
the  Princess  Juana,  but  the  fiscal,  passing  over  the  royalties, 
objected  to  the  rest  on  the  ground  that  they  were  friends  of  Car- 
ranza — hostile  testimony  was  admitted  from  any  source,  but  that 
which  was  suspected  of  favorable  partiality  was  rejected.    As  a 

*  ColeccioD  de  Documentos,  V,  553-82. 

>  Ibidem,  pp.  438,  443.— Hen«ndei  y  PeUyo,  11,  402-3. 
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prindple,  thifl  was  recogoiiMHl  in  inqui^torial  |>racUcc,  but  iL  was 
nut  liiibiluolly  appliinl  with  »o  uiuc-li  ri^nr.' 

On  August  31,  1562,  Carraiiza  Btldre^sed  an  earnest  appeal  to 
Philip,  reminding  him  of  his  command,  in  April,  1559,  to  tiiint  in 
him  alone.  Three  years  bad  pasaud  iu  jiri^on,  his  caae  had  warce 
wore  than  begun  and  promiHed  to  h«  interminable.  His  judge, 
the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  had  not  delegate<l  full  ]>owers  to 
Vnltodnuo  and  Simaiicat<;  questiuuB  arose  which  they  cutild  not 
or  would  not  decide  and,  when  theite  were  submitted  to  the  arch- 
bishop, nionth.t  clatwrd  before  an  answer  vtaa  reeeived.  On 
January  19tb  his  counsel  had  issued  a  recjuisilion  on  the  arch- 
tMshop  to  come  an<l  hear  the  oafle  personally  or  to  grant  full 
powers  to  his  delegates,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  reply  bad 
come.  Never  hi  the  world,  he  said,  vios  justice  aduiinistered  in 
thia  fashion,  and  be  denpairingly  entreated  Philip  to  expedite 
the  case  or  to  permit  him  to  appeal  to  the  pope.'  Whether  or  not 
tliis  cry  from  the  depths  i-cachcd  Thilip,  il  produced  no  eRect. 

Uy  this  time  the  alTair  ha<l  become  a  Kuropean  scandal.  The 
bLshops  assembled  at  the  third  convocation  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  felt  it  acutely,  both  a.'*  an  opprobrium  to  the  Church  atid 
an  attack  on  the  imtnunitieB  of  their  order.  Philip  wa»  aware  of 
ihLs  and.  in  letters  of  Ottiber  30th  and  December  15, 1562,  to  his 
representative  at  Trent,  the  Count  of  Luna,  and  to  Vargas,  hia  am- 
bassador at  Rome,  he  gave  inslructioos  to  prevent  itadiacussion 
anil  to  ask  the  pope  to  order  his  legal#.«  to  see  that  the  Council  kept 
its  hands  off  from  the  Spanish  Inquisition.'  It  was  with  difficulty 
(hat  the  coun<:il  could  be  rcatrained.  In  the  early  months  of 
15*i3  the  legates  rejieatedly  reporte<l  that  it  ardently  dewired  him 
to  evoke  the  case  and  order  the  papers  sent  \jo  Rome,  In  reply 
Pius  earnestly  disclaimed  indifference;  he  had  urged  the  matter 
until  Philip's  temper  showed  that  further  pressure  would  disrupt 
the  concord  so  necessary  to  the  universal  good.  This  did  not 
satisfy  the  bishops,  who  persisted  till  Rus  assured  them  that  he 
had  seen  the  earlier  papers  in  the  ease  and  could  affirm  that  Car- 
ranza's  iinpri.wnment  was  not  unju-st;  he  promised  that  he  would 
not  permit  delay  beyond  April,  1564,  and  that  he  would  render  a 
juflt  Judgement.*  If  the  bisliops  could  not  help  their  captive 
brother,  they  could  at  Iea*!t  provide  for  their  own  safety  and  this 


'  Co1mt»o«  de  Docuniento*.  V.  -121-38.  >  Ibtdeni.  p.  523. 

•  LlorecU-.  <«ap.  xxxiv.  Art.  iv.  n.  1.— D6tlinger,  BcitTOge,  1,  472. 

*  Pallftvicini,  Hiit.  Cone.  TridcDt.  Lib.  xxi,  c«p.  vii,  n.  7. 
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thny  tlif)  by  a  decree  which  RToatly  Blrc-ngthcned  a  declaration 
ailuptL-(l  iit  1551  coiicoriiing  the  exclusive  pii)>al  jurisdiction  over 
bLshopfl.' 

There  was  another  way  in  which  the  council  nought  to  aid 
Oarrauxa.  It  liad  a  standing  congregation  employei!  in  conipil- 
ing  an  Index  of  prohibitod  books.  The  CommeDtari^s  came 
legitimately  before  it  and,  aft^'f  eicarninatinn,  it  waa  pronounced, 
June  2,  15^,  to  be  good  and  Catholic  and  moet  wurthy  to  be 
read  by  all  pious  men.  The  eecretary  of  the  confrregation,  Fra 
FYanppflro  Forerio,  issued  a  crrtificat«  of  this,  conferring  licence 
to  ]>rint  it,  and  Piu.'^  followed,  .fune  23rd,  witb  a  papal  licence  to 
tho  same  effect.  'LliP  Count  of  Luim  was  greatly  exercised  at  tliis 
ami  wan  aidod  by  the  celi'hrulod  ^holar,  .^ntotiio  Agustii],  then 
Biahop  of  Ii^rida.  Matter?)  went  no  far  thai  the  Li-gate  Muroiuni 
dreaded  tho  disruption  of  the  council  and  peace  was  only  restored 
by  withdrawing  tlie  certificate^  of  np[>robation.  A  copy  had  been 
pven  to  Carraaia's  friends  which  they  were  forced  to  surrender.* 
Philip's  indignation  at  this,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Luna,  of 
August  2ud,  wail  too  tate  to  be  of  service  and  is  important  only 
from  its  slatctnvnt  that  bo  eonaderctl  the  alTair  of  Carransa  to  be 
(he  moitt  montentouN  that  he  had  in  connection  witti  the  council.' 

Meanwhile  the  case  was  draeging  on.  one  series  of  cliarges  b«ng 
preeeutt.tt  after  another,  until  ihc  aggregate  was  over  four  hun- 
dred, each  of  whirh  furni.<^ed  opportunity  for  discussion  and 
procrastination.'  Besides  the  financial  motive  for  this  delay, 
Philip  wa.*  now  engage*!  in  a  struggle  with  Home  to  protect  the 
Inquintion  from  the  eon.4pquonres  of  its  own  evil  work.  There 
wa-i  nothing  in  his  eycn  mor4>  important  than  to  preserve  and 
augment  its  privileges,  and  his  jcjilnusy  of  any  attempt  at  inWr- 
ferrncc  by  the  Holy  Bep  was  an  overmastering  passion.  His 
secret  object  wa.»  to  arrogatt*  to  it  complete  juriadiction  over 
bishops  and  prevent  tlie  final  subniiKtion  of  tJic  catte  to  papal 
(iwl«on. 

Pius  IV,  to  do  him  justice,  fdt  keenly  the  humiliating  position 


'  C.  'I>id«it.  StsL  xm.  Dv  Rfionn.  mi.  riii;  3ms.  xxtt.  De  Retam.  cap.  r. 

*  Ulto-rt  di  C«liiii  (Bahu.  ri  Umuq.  IV.  314).— SAUnr.  fap.  jotn.— Slinaatta 
(Ad<.4Io  d<^  Cmuv,  «^  nl..  pp.  3U-IS>.~IU>iiBld.  AniuL  uut.  IMS,  a.  187^ 
Bjovij  AnDftL  mna.  1566.  lu  01.— Oohtcom  dt  Dcxnunenlo*.  V.  fiOl. 

*  Uomiie.  (^x  xxxm.  Ait.  ir,  n.  9l 

'  Cutn-cioB  de  PoawDMrto^  V,  490.— Anfaivo  tfe  SiauuKas,  laqalihioa.  lib. 
B78,  fol.  40. 
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in  which  he  was  placed  by  tlic  overl>paring  determination  of 
Philip,  but  each  attempt,  at  self-assertion  only  rendered  more 
mdcnt  the  cooMmpl  in  wluch  be  was  held.  More  than  once  he 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago  r^hitking  him  for  the  long 
delay  which  kept  Carranza  in  prison  while  the  case  made  no 
advance.  Uc  iiauivd  January  1,  1564,  as  the  limit  of  the  arch* 
bithop's  commii«»ion,  after  which  the  process,  whether  completed 

I  or  not,  was  to  be  forwarded  to  Home.    The  limit  passed  without 
ohcdienC'e  to  hi»  commands  aad  he  wrote  again,  expressing  hi^ 
displeasure  at  the  contumacy  which  <loomed  such  a  man  to  prow 
oh)  in  the  squalor  of  a  prison  without  law  or  justice.    Again  he 
ordered  the  case,  whether  completed  or  not,  to  be  sent  to  Rome; 
if  thert  were  delay,  all  coiicpraed  were  ipiw  jacto  anathematixtil, 
deprived  of  all  dignitii-s  and  functions  and  rendered  infamoutt 
and  incapable  of  restoration ;  all  letters  gianting  jurisdiction  were 
Hrevokeil  and  the  caw  was  evoked  (o  Home  for  decision.     Car- 
"  runza  himwdf  wa«  to  he  delivered  forthwith  to  the  nuncio,  who 
was  empowered  either  to  keep  him  in  honorable  custody  or  to 
liberate  Iiim  oa  bail.    Thei*  were  brave  words,  but  there  was  no 
heart  to  hark  them  up  with  action  and,  when  they  were  disre- 
gardeil,  he  extended,  on  August  12th  the  Archbishop's  commts- 
sion  until  Jantiary,  l.'J65,  after  which,  as  previously  ordered,  the 
—^  ca-ie  was  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome,  and  the-re  was  a  signitieant 
f  absence  of  the  minatory  tone  so  prominent  in  the  previoua 
briefs.' 

Encouraged  by  this  evifience  of  weakness,  on  November  24, 
lfiA4,  Philip  sent  Rodrigo  de  Castro  to  Rome  on  a  miwrioti  to  have 
Carrnnza  abandoned  to  the  In(pii?ition,  significantly  instructing 
him  not  to  disdain  whatever  means  he  might  find  necessary  to 
win  over  everybody  of  influence.  Even  the  unlimited  bribery 
thus  planned  failed  of  success,  although  the  secondary  object  of 
procrastination  was  ejected.  Castro  commenced  by  demand- 
ing, in  a  private  audieiiee,  that  ttie  case  he  abandoned  to  the 
InquisiUon.  but  refused  to  put  the  demand  in  writing.  Then  he 
lowered  his  tone  and  the  pope  agreed  lo  .oend  a  special  legale  lo 
Spain  to  rc\iew  the  case  and  pronounce  sentence,  but  Castro 
insbted  that  the  ?»prenia  ami  ?ruch  prelates  as  the  king  might 
select  should  be  adjoine<i  to  the  legate.  This  the  pope  refused, 
[but  there  was  some  misunderstanding  about  it,  and  when  Castro 


*  ilrchivio  Vatinno,  Nanziatun  di  Spagtu,  T.  1,  arte  4,  5. 
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saw  tho  eommuigion  riraftal  for  the  legate  ho  was  fiirioun.  Ho 
sought  an  audience  and  accused  the  pope  of  brcakinj;  his  word; 
Pius  loxt  his  temper  and  se^d  tliat  in  this  whole  business  he  had 
bppn  trpated  like  an  asm;  the  affair  was  his  and  he  would  do  as 
he  pleased.  Thus  rebuffed,  Gastro  poured  forth  \u»  griefs  to  Car- 
dinal Borromeo  and  declared  that,  if  the  legale  went  to  Si>ain 
with  siif^h  a  commission,  he  would  not  pet  a  real.  Thia  aatertion 
may  seem  enigmatical  to  modern  ears,  but  it  i.s  explained  by  the 
remark  of  the  shrewd  French  ambassador,  whea  reporting  to 
Charlefl  IX  the  arrival  of  the  legate,  that  the  case  of  Oarraiiza 
and  the  use  of  his  legatine  faculties  wouhi  bring  him  much  money.* 

I1ic  Holy  See  has  rarely  sent  abroad  a  body  so  distinguished 
as  tliix  legation,  predi.<stjned  to  failure.  The  special  legat«  a /o/trc 
was  Cardinal  Buone.ompagni,  afterwards  CJr^ory  XlII,  accom- 
panied by  .\rchbishop  Hossano,  aubsequently  Urban  Vtl,  Fra 
Fdicc  Pcrrclti,  afterwards  Sixtus  V  and  Giovanni  AldobrandiiiJ, 
subser[ueutly  cardinal  ami  brother  of  Clement  VHI.  Tlie  legate 
had  been  given  discretional  power  as  to  admitting  Spanish  asao- 
ciaU«,  but  he  found  on  arrival  at  Madrid,  in  \ovcinber,  1565,  that 
tlie  demand  made  on  him  was  the  impoK.>iiblQ  one  which  Piu8  had 
refused  to  Castro— the  whole  Suprema  and  prelates,  amounting 
in  all  to  fifteen  SpaniarU.  He  olTcrcd  to  admit  two  as  against 
two  of  his  a.'wociatcs,  but  ho  would  do  no  mnre.  As  he  wrote  to 
Rus,  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Inquisition  was  beyond  belief; 
to  admit  a  majority  of  Spnniar<Ls  would  be  to  invite  injustice,  for 
the  acquittal  of  Carranza  would  be  the  conviction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion anil  any  one  who  had  the  courage  to  bring  this  about  would 
be  exposed  to  lifelong  persecution.*  Of  course  Philip  was  firm, 
as  his  object  was  to  bafiRe  the  legate^  but  discussion  was  cut  fthort 
when  the  news  came  of  the  death  of  Pius  IV,  December  9th. 
Buoncompagni  departed  in  haste  to  participate  in  the  conclave; 
he  was  met  at  Avignou  with  the  intelligence  of  the  election  of 
HuR  V,  January  7, 1566,  in  spite  of  wliich  he  continue<l  his  journey 
to  Itome.* 

Pius  IV  had  carried  to  an  extreme  his  8ub8er\'icnce  to  Pliilip. 
Peth-o  de  Avila,  one  of  Philip's  agents,  wrote,  August  23,  1565, 


'  Awhlrio  Vttiwmo,  Nui«j»iu«  di  Spa«n«.  T.  I.  carto  12,  13,  U.  15.— 
IWpkhM)  d«  M,  (Jp  FouniiievMiuc,  I,  II  (Pnris,  1890). 

'  Arvliivio  VatiriuiK,  Niiniialur*  di  Spsjina.  T.  I. 

■  Bibl.  n«noiutl.  MR<t.,  \,  1.17,  fol.  244,— SsUtnr.  mp.  xxmi.— MenitiKlei 
Pelayo,  U,  -MM.— DfpfcbM  dc  Fourqucrauz,  1, 19,  37,  46. 
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that  CartUnal  Borromeo  a-'^iiml  liiiii  that  the  pope  had  donv 
atui  wius  (luiug  inure  thuii  lu*  liiul  power  to  do  hi  order  to  grutify 
the  kini;;  he  haxl  gono  ag&tnst  the  cauons,  tho  counclb  and  the 
cardinals  and,  wlien  n-fcnlly  he  tliciuglit  hiirisflf  to  be  dying, 
nothing  weighed  on  his  conrtcleiice  more  liejivily  tlian  this.'  His 
successor  was  a  man  of  difTcront  stamp.  To  few  popes  does 
Calholicisni  owe  ninre  thiiii  to  Si.  Pius  V,  for,  while  pitiless  in  Iiik 
persecution  of  liei-eMy,  liU  recoi^iitjon  of  tlie  nee<l  of  reform  and 
his  unbending  resolution  to  effect  it,  regained  for  the  Church  much 
lit  the  rp-spcrl  whieh  it  had  forffited.  The  Spanish  npeiilswpeedily 
found  that  in  the  matter  of  Carransa  he  wae  incorruptible  and 
intractable,  A«  the  ambassador  Zuiiiga  plaintively  reported  to 
Philip,  rehruary  2^,  1341(i,  "He  is  ecrtaiiily  WHll-iiitentioned  Iml, 
having  nu  experience  in  aifair^  of  »tate  and  no  private  interente, 
wliicli  are  the  two  things  that  ordinarily  make  popes  yielding, 
he  fixes  hia  eyes  on  what  he  doenifi  jmt  ant  is  iramovable."* 
Aa  eurdinal-inquiait^ir  and  Tluminicaii  he  had  been  favorably 
inclined  to  Carranza,  whose  friends  received  with  ho|>e  the  news 
of  his  aecesuon.  They  conveyeil  this  by  means  of  an  arrow 
^ainied  at  one  of  his  window -Mh utters  hihI  he  responded  liy  cahtiug 
>ut  a  paper,  picked  up  by  a  pe-rson  stalioned  for  tlie  purpose,  in 

lieh  he  addressed  the  new  pope  in  the  words  of  Peter,  "Lord, 
If  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water"  <Matt. 
xir,  28).' 

i^us  did  not  need  urf^n;;.    One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  despatch 

ja  messenger  to  Buoncurnpugni  ordering  him  to  remain  hikI  bring 

affair  to  a  concluaon,  but  the  legate's  Spanish  experience 

"lUd  not  incline  him  to  return  from  Avipnon.    Doubtless  his  report 

brought  conviction  that  justice  was  not  to  be  expected  in  Spain, 

for  Piua  speedily  made  a  demand  for  tlie  |)erson  of  Carranxa  and 

the  papers  so  that  he  might  decide  the  case.     Accustomed  to 

^browbeat  popes,  Philip  replied  that  the  demand  was  offensive 

id  contrary  to  the  royal  prerogative,  aa  an  attempt  to  change  a 

itter  unalterahly  fixed  by  the  Holy  See.  and  that  it  would  not 
be  entertained:  the  pope  could  commit  the  case  to  such  persons 
as  he  plcoged,  provided  they  wore  Spaniards,  otbcrwue,  if  Car- 
ranza  ^houlil  linger  in  prison  until  he  died,  the  responsibility 
woulil  not  be  with  those  who  had  offered  every  possible  alterna- 


■  Dollingcr.  13cicr»«r.  I.  628. 

'  Morales  (Colecrion  de  ItocuiocnUM,  V,  478), — Solfttor,  cap,  xxix. 
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tive.  Th'ut  ftudaciouA  aiu^wftr  only  strengthened  llic  ilctcrtninu- 
tion  of  Piiia,  who  itumnioned  Zuniga  and  told  him  to  teU  hu 
master  that  he  expost-d  hini»elf  to  ftll  the  indignation  of  the  Holy 
See,  fur  thft  pope  wafi  resolved  to  carry  the  matter  to  a  conclu- 
sion. ZvifiiKa  *aB  silfucL'd  and  could  only  rt-pDrt  to  I'liilip  the 
terrible  earnestness  of  Piuii,  from  which  there  was  no  hope  of 
diviTling  him.* 

That  he  was  in  deadly  earnest  is  apparent  in  \m  brief  of  July 
30th,  which  he  caused  to  be  privately  printed  and  miit  copies 
to  the  nuncio  Kostsano,  with  an  autop-aph  letter  of  August  3rd, 
commanding  its  rigid  execution.  Afu-r  dwelling  on  the  injustioo 
and  scandal  of  the  treatment  of  Carranxa,  he  deprived  Vald^, 
theSuprt'ina  and  all  coneerne<l  of  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Under 
pain  o(  excoinuiuiiicution  and  i4aspc'ii»iou  of  fuuctionis,  Carrauxa 
WAS  to  be  set  at  liWrty  and,  after  appointing  a  vicar  for  hb  see 
of  Toledo,  was  at  once  to  preRent  himself  lo  the  pope  for  judgo- 
mcnt.  Unrtcr  piiin  of  the  indignation  of  Ciod  and  of  llic  a|>oritl(.!8 
Peter  and  Paul  and  af  eKconimunication,  all  the  papers  in  the  case 
were  to  be  delivered  in  Itome  within  three  months,  and  anyone 
impfxUng  the  cxn^utioti  of  these  comniamb  incurred  exconimuni- 
cAtion  and  stiApeoiuon  from  office.* 

By  this  time  Pius  was  known  as  a  man  who  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  hut  Valilt's  and  the  Suprema  were  ready  to  risk  a  rupture 
with  the  Vicegen?nt  of  Ohriat  ratJier  than  lo  remit  their  victim 
to  his  judgement.  When  Philip  ronsulted  Ihem  they  urjced  him 
not  to  permit  even  a  copy  of  the  process  to  be  .sent  to  Home,  much 
ledifl  C'arraniia'H  person,  lest  he  should  impair  hia  prerogatives. 
They  anserted  that  the  papal  brief  had  given  ample  power  both 
to  prosecute  and  to  sentence  and  that,  ha\ing  lieen  grantwl.  it 
could  not  be  withdrawn;  that,  under  the  papal  concessions  to 
KerdinantI  and  Isabella,  the  SpanUh  Tnqui»tion  wa8  wholly 
independent  of  Rome  and  that,  if  the  episcopal  character  were 
eucceasf ully  urged  in  this  case,  some  other  cxcuisv  would  be  found 
in  other  casea.' 

Vatd^s  might  be  willing  to  risk  a  schism,  but  Philip  drew  back; 
it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Catholic  king  should  incur 
OMommunicaUon,  and  he  recognizett  what  strength  the  heretic 


*  lAdbTchii  Aniuled,  anii.  l-'iTifi,  n,  VH. — Ardiivto  Vkticuio,  Nontutun  dl 
SpagM.  T.  I.  ome  1. 
■  Womleu  (Odwdon  de  DaouiiKiiU*,  V,  460). 
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Feauw  throughout  Europe  would  derive  from  rucIi  a  quarrel  id  such 
'ft  causf^.  HUH  ho  flalliod,  until  I'iu^s  fortnMJ  Voldi^s  to  rr.iign  and 
tlir^atcned  to  lay  all  Spain  under  intonltct.'  He  had  encounteretl 
a  will  stronger  than  Iiia  own  and  Antnniy  Tippolo.  the  Venetian 
envoy,  is  doubtlesB  corrMl  in  saying  that  no  other  [lopft  hut  I'ius 
could  bavc  carried  his  point*  The  prfssure  hecame  irreaiatible 
and  he  yielHeil.  Carraniia,  under  charge  of  the  hated  inquisitor 
Diego  (ionz^ilez  and  guarded  by  a  body  of  troops,  left  Valia- 
dtilid  December  6lh,  rcuching  Cartagena  on  the  31at,  where  he 
wan  confined  in  thf-  caRtie  until  April  27,  1667,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  voluminous  papers  of  the  ca«»,  when  he  was  |)Iared 
on  the  admir&t'g  ahip  which  wa«  conveying  the  Duke  of  Alva  on  hia 
fateful  way  to  Flanders.  Civita  Vecehia  v;&»  rearh^d  May  25th 
id  Rome  May  28th,  where  be  was  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Sanf 
Angelo — u  accoDd  impritsonmcnt  that  was  to  lost  for  nioc  years. 
It  was  niiioh  l<^sw  harsh  than  the  piv»viou9  one;  besideH  his  two 
faithful  attendants  he  was  allowed  two  others;  he  was  af^gned 
apartments  in  the  quarters  reserved  for  archhishope,  he  waa  some- 
times  pprmittpd  to  leave  his  room  under  guard  and  enjoy  the 
landKOApe,  an<l  at  the  first  jubilee  he  was  admitted  to  confcsEion, 
alttiougli  conimunint)  wiw  nlill  drniecl.' 

The  case  promiwd  to  be  a*  intprminaMe  in  Rome  as  it  had 
„been  in  Spain.    The  anxiety  of  Pius  fur  a  thorough  invcHtigation 
luaed  endless  delays,  which  were  Pkilfully  unproved  by  the 
agents  of  (he  Inquisition.    The  enormous  mass  of  papure  reached 
Home  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  some  portions  were  larking 
which  had  to  be  sent  for.    Tlien  they  had  to  be  iranslated,  as 
well  as  the  voluminous  Commentaries,  which  coiisiinietl  a  year. 
Philip  was  frequently  sending  new  opinions  and  Rtatenients  and 
PiiM  ordered  all  of  (^rraiua's  writings,  and  even  notes  of  his  lec- 
tuTca  taken  by  students,  to  be  searched  for  and  brought  to  Rome, 
Jfe  formed  a  special  congregation  of  seventeen  conBultors,  inrJud- 
»g  four  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  caw, 
'with  Ramfrcz  aa  the  fiscal.     When  all  xvas  really  the  congrega- 
tion met  weekly  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope;  the  Spaniards 
piuastcd  OD  his  presence  and,  as  his  other  duties  frequently  pre> 
vented  this,  the  affair  dniKgP<l  on  from  year  to  year.     Philip  fol- 
it  witli  intense  an^iiety,  as  shown  in  his  correspondence 


I  MuW'Dilcc  IVUyn.  11,  405. 

»  R«la<ioni  Vcnclo,  Scrie  1,  T.  V,  p.  \ii. 

•  Balaiar,  cap.  xxtuW«,  nxa. 
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with  Zufiiga.  Thus  a  long  letter  of  inetrucUons,  June  6,  1570, 
tells  the  ambassador  l«  assure  the  i>oj>o  that  everything  had 
been  done  in  S]iain  with  Uic  rnoKt  minute  delibpratioa;  there  is  an 
almost  childish  insistence  on  the  upinious  of  Koine  obscure  Iheo- 
lo^aiut  as  !«  C-iLrrunzft's  guilt,  and  it  \»  potnl^  out  thai,  if  lie  \s 
acquitted,  he  will  teach  and  preach  with  ^cattT  authority  than 
before  and  the  whole  prosecution  will  have  been  a  blunder.  All 
this,  he  says,  should  have  wpight  with  the  po|>c,  who  is  moreover 
to  be  threatened  with  wliat  the  king  may  find  it  necessary  to  do  if 
the  sentence  is  warpcid  by  personal  coiiMderaliniis.  Fcolisb  com- 
munications of  this  kind  wore  reiterated  untjl,  Aii^st  12,  1571, 
?\\\fi,  in  an  autof^aph  letter,  alluded  to  the  repetition  of  thoie 
inHinuation5!,  which  he  declared  to  l>e  groundless  and,  in  dignified 
terms,  warned  Philip  not  to  let  hin  pious  zeal  get  the  better  of  his 
diacretjon.' 

The  Spanb^h  tactics  of  delay  were  successful.  Rus  V  <lied, 
May  1,  l/)72,  withuut  having  published  a  sentence.  Whether  one 
was  frame<l  or  not  is  a  disputed  <][ue3t)on.  Salazar  telb  u£  that  it 
was  drawn  up,  but  that  Pius,  before  publication,  desired  to  sub- 
mit it  to  Philip  and  sent  it  by  Im:  chief  cUanibcrlmn,  .-Me&sandro 
Casale,  who  was  detained  by  bad  weather  and  otlier  accident* 
uatil  aft«r  the  death  of  the  pope.  Llorente  gives  the  details  of 
the  tteiitenee  »»  absolving  Carranza  of  the  chargr^i  but  maintain- 
ing the  prohibition  of  the  Commentaries  in  the  vernaciJar,  with 
permlsson  to  translate  it  into  Latin  aft^r  removing  the  doubtful 
cxpresHiona.  Simancas,  who  wat«  one  of  the  inqutaitora  employed 
on  the  caae  in  Itonte,  sayH  positively  that  PiuH  died  nithout  fram- 
ing a  sentence;  that  when  Carranza's  friends  claimed  that  he  had 
done  so,  and  urged  his  eucce.saor,  (Jregory  XIII,  lv>  publish  it, 
the  latter  offeretl  twenty  thousand  crowns  to  any  one  who  would 
produce  it  and  thiis  save  him  the  tA.sk  of  reviewing  the  case.' 
However  this  may  be,  I'ius  was  convinced  of  Carranza '»  inno* 
c«ncc.  He  allowed  the  Commentaries  to  be  publicly  sold  in 
Home;  when  the  fiscal  Salgado  petitioned  for  its  suppre-ssion,  he 
made  no  answer  and,  when  Salgado  insisted  upon  it  in  the  con- 
gregation, be  replied  angrily  that  he  did  not  conadcr  it  subject 


'  Oolecdon  de  DocumeniOB,  LXVIII,  46^-2. 

■  SilAxar.  cap.  xxxi.— l.lorante,  cap.  xxxrr.  Art.  11,  n.  1. — .Uolfo  de  Castro, 
op.  eH.  p.   22!l. 

CaUtna,  In  bia  scmi-offirial  life  of  Pittf  riniply  nairs  "In  [nuin]  condusse  quui 
k  aenteua."— Vita  del  Pipk  Pio  Quinia,  p.  109  (Roma,  1587). 
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to  BUpprcwioii  and  that  they  had  better  not  by  jiersdstence  force 
liini  formally  lo  approve  it  by  a  mvtu  projrriQ} 

Gregory  XIII  wom  not  liable  to  the  reproach  beBtowed  by 
Zuiiiga  on  Pius  V  of  iiKiifTerprure  to  perMmftl  and  worldly  con- 
aideratioDs.  lie  was  quite  accessible  to  them  and  rcaiizod  fully 
Ihc  tiupurtaucu  to  the  Holy  Sc«  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
the  Spanish  master  of  Italy.  Hix  experience  as  the  Legate  Buon- 
compttgni  had  sufficiently  acquainted  him  with  I'hilip's  leiiipRr 
and,  when  Carrauza's  friends  ualurally  expected  him  to  take  the 
matter  up  where  the  deHlli  of  Finn  had  left  it,  he  iiipistcd  on 
going  over  it  personally  from  the  beginning.  As  he  could  give 
but  fragmentary  attention  to  it  he  was  thus  able  to  postpone 
committing  himself  for  Honie  years.  This  gave  Philip  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  fresh  testimony.  By  means  cot  the  most  gentle, 
the  survivors  of  CarraDza's  friends,  who  bad  approved  of  the 
Commentaries,  were  induced  to  retract.  The  three  bishops, 
Guerrero,  Blanco  and  Dclgado  condemned  propoaitiona  by  the 
hundred,  drawn  from  works  submitted  to  them  an  Carranza's 
and  they  exculpated  tbeniselvcfl  from  their  approval  of  the  Com- 
mentaries by  saying  that  tliey  had  not  then  seen  his  MS.  WTitings 
and,  in  view  of  tils  reputation,  they  had  sought  to  give  a  CathoUc 
sons*  wherever  possible.  Other  opinions  wci-e  industrioufily  col- 
lected: Gregory  made  a  decent  nhow  of  resistance  to  admitting 
fmb  tcfltimony  at  tills  late  day,  but  yielded  to  Philip's  threats 
of  what  he  might  find  necessary  to  do  in  case  his  de.sires  were 
tliwarled,  and  thus  excuses,  if  not  reasons,  were  afiorded  for 
reaching  a  different  conclupion  from  that  of  Pius  V.' 

Aa  the  time  approached  at  which  it  was  under)<tood  thai  (he 
long  protracted  ciL-se  wonid  ho  terminated,  Philip's  anxiety 
increased.  An  autograph  letter  of  February  16,  1575,  to  Pope 
Gregory,  strongly  urged  Carmnza's  speedy  condemnation,  in 
view  of  the  ilangers  which  he  had  reprp-^^'iited  to  Piuf.  and  asked 
the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  communicate  to  liira  the  sentence 
before  publication,  Wliellier  such  promise  was  made  or  not, 
Gregory  refused  lo  submit  it  to  him,  but  intimation  of  what  it 
was  to  be  reached  him  and,  on  April  20th,  he  wrote  vigorously 


>  Simancus  (.\dolfo  dp  Oastn>.  p.  227). 

'  Siiluar,  cap,  xxxi.— dilwrcioii  df  t>At-uin(>Dtott,  I.XVIII,  465-71. — Arohivo 
de  AlrtUi,  Iladeiub.  Ijeg.  lOtO.— Bulaiio  Oe  ki  Onlen  de  SuitUgo,  Lib.  UI,  (ol, 
1.18.— [.UrrenU*,  <ttp.  XXV,  a.  11,  31;  mpL  xxa.  Art.  I,  n.  4,  6,  7.— Menfiodea 
PcUyo.  II,  40&. 
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to  ZuniRa  expressing  surprise  (hat  the  pope  did  not  keep  liis 
won!.  As  for  Carrania,  he  was  so  thoroughly  convicted  of  heresy 
that,  according  to  inquisitorial  routim-,  he  ought  to  b?  burnt,  or 
at  least  reconciled  aft^r  abjurinjf  all  kinds  of  heresy.  To  allow 
him  to  abjure  for  vehement  suspicion  of  heresy,  with  temporary 
suspension  (rora  bis  sco,  assuuics  tlial  in  time  he  will  return  to 
occupy  the  priniatial  church  of  Toledo,  whieh  would  cause  dls 
turbance  and  scandal  impossible  to  contemplate.  The  pope  eanj 
wdl  conmvc  the  dangers  which  may  follow,  in  Spain  and  clcn-l 
where,  by  the  mere  example  of  anch  a  criminal  in  such  a  poation. 
Even  if  the  suspciiaon  were  perpetual  yet,  if  God  should  removSj 
la»  Holiness,  a  successor  niigbt  lift  the  suepeneion  unless 
ranza  is  wholly  deprivMi.' 

This  was  pa-s^ion  and  eloquence  wasted,  for  the  sentence  had 
been  pronouneral  six  daya  before,  on  April  H,  1576.  Whatever 
promise  (Ircgory  bad  made  was  kept  to  the  lclt«r  but  not  tu  the 
spirit  by  announcing  it  to  him  on  April  Ulh.  lis  provisionn  were 
flhrewdly  framed  to  tuin  the  whole  aifair  to  the  advantage  of  tlie 
Holy  See,  by  ktvping  Carrimaa  as  a  potential  sword  of  Damtx-Ics 
hnnfpng  over  Philip's  head  ami  meanwhile  absorbing  (ho  revenues 
of  the  see  of  Toledo.  The  tenor  of  the  articles  was,  as  communi- 
C6tc<j  to  Philip: — 

The  Archbhshop  of  Tnlodo  will  be  dflclared  vehemently  sus- 
pect of  studry  errors  and  as  ftuch  will  be  required  to  abjure 
them. 

He  will  be  suspended  and  removed  from  the  adminifltration, 
of  his  church  for  live  jvath  an(i  subsequently  at  the  pleasure  o(l 
the  pope  and  the  Holy  See. 

During  this  time  he  will  be  recluded  in  a  mona«tcry  in  Or\ieto, 
and  not  alitiwfd  to  depart  without  special  licence  of  the  i>o[)e  and 
the  Holy  See. 

The  pope  will  appoint  an  administrator  of  the  church  of  Toledo, 
with  diR|iosition  of  all  the  fruits  fdnce  the  date  of  se(|uestratioD 
and  during;  the  au^peneion,  which  he  vnW  convert  to  the  bcnetiti 
of  the  Cliurch  and  other  piou«  uses,  after  deducting  peDStonSj 
oxpemes  and  debts. 

For  the  support  of  the  archbi.«hop  there  shall  be  assigned, 
monthly  allowance  of  a  thoii^tand  gold  crown.'. 

Some  salutary  peiiancos  mill  be  imposed  on  him. 


Oalenion  de  Dacumcnloc,  LX^III,  472^  473. 
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HiH  Catechism  will  be  prohibited  to  be  posBPSited,  read,  or 
priated.' 

Thd  errors  of  which  he  was  declared  vehemently  suspect 
amounleil  to  sixteen,  professedly  drawn  from  his  writings.  As 
tbey  were  merely  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  sealence  they 
need  not  be  recapitulated  hero  and  it  suffices  to  itay  that  od  April 
12th  they  were  laki^ii.  with  llip  abjuration,  by  Giantonio  Fiwhi- 
aetU  (afterwards  Innocent  XI)  to  the  Castle  of  Sani'  Angelo, 
where  Carrausa  obccUcntly  signed  the  abjuration.' 

The  piiblit.-Htion  uf  the  ticntpuee  wan  nmde  with  a  sidemnity 
befitting  tljc  coucluaioD  of  a  case  which,  for  Be%'entepn  years,  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  Chriat<>ndom.  On  April  14th,  Car- 
ranza  was  brouffUt  from  bitt  pntwn  to  the  Hall  of  Constantino, 
wht-re  Gregory  occupied  the  papal  throne  under  a  canopy,  the 
cardinals  sat  on  benches  and  about  a  hundred  otlier  spectators 
stood  around.  After  the  oppning  formalities.  Gregory  handed 
a  roll  containing  the  sentence  to  Alonso  Caslelloo,  the  secretary 
ID  tlie  case,  who  read  it  aloud.  It  was  very  long,  reciting  the 
vici»Qtud»i  of  the  affair  from  the  beginning  and  concluded  with 
the  articles  a^  slated  above.  Tlien  C'arranKa  read  his  abjuration, 
as  Biniaiicaa  telU  us,  with  impa^ve  iodtfTerence,  as  though  it 
related  to  another,  after  which  he  was  led  to  the  feet  of  the  pope 
who  expatiated  on  the  mercy  ^own  to  him  and  told  him  he  might 
exp«ct  more  if  he  lived  as  he  ought.  He  was  then  handed  to  the 
captain  of  the  guard  to  be  convcvL'd  to  the  Dominican  convent 
of  Suntft  Maria  BOpra  Minerva  and,  as  lie  wiuf  leil  out,  in  passing 
Cardinal  Ganibara,  he  quietly  asked  him  to  have  bis  effects  traos- 
fern-d  to  the  convent.  Kviilently  there  was  no  xcitae  of  guilt  or 
humiliation.*  U  was  a  filling  end  to  Gregory's  disgraceful  part 
io  the  tragedy  that  when,  on  April  20th,  he  formally  notified 
Philip  and  the  chapter  of  Toledo  of  the  result,  he  mournfully 
expressed  IiIh  n^gret  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  ciiiideniti  in 
place  of  acquitting,  as  he  hail  hoped.* 

Ax  a  penance,  the  pope  ordered  Carranza  to  visit  the  Mven 
churches  on  Satiu-day  of  Eaater  week  (AprU  2Sth)  and  offered 
him  his  own  litter  and  horses  for  his  servants,  which  he  declined. 


■  CoJeceioo  de  DotnunentM,  LXYIII,  478. 

*  SaImuu-,  cup.  xxxm. — UonJcH  (Colccrioti  do  I>oc.  V,  400). — Archivo  «l« 
SiiraiiML*.  Ub.  976,  fo).  &2. 

'  Snluar.  wp.  xxxiil.— Adolfo  dc  t^utro,  p.  233. 

*  Theiacr,  Animl.  EocWiiwt.  II.  244. 
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It  was  DcAml  abroAil  ant]  Ihc  who1«  population  was  stirred  to 
accompany  him,  for  the  compassion  felt  for  Iiim  was  universal. 
To  avoid  such  a  demonstration  Gregory  changed  the  day  U> 
Monday  Ihp  23rd,  but  nutwitliwlanding  tins  the  throng  of  eoaches 
aod  crowds  of  people  chanKed  the  jjcnance  into  a  triumph.  Id 
the  churchea  he  v&s  received  with  all  honor  and  at  the  Lateran 
he  relohratMl  mass  hut,  towards  the  <>nd  of  the  day,  a  strangury 
comraenced  and,  on  his  return  to  the  convent,  he  took  to  his 
bed,  ncvor  to  leave  it.  The  disease  made  rapid  progress,  dur- 
ing which  the  pOfK*  rppcnt'vlly  iiciil  consolatory  ine(9iagt>»  and, 
on  April  3Qth,  his  apo&tolic  benedit-tion,  with  an  indulgence  a 
poena  ei  a  culpa.  The  same  dny  Carransa  made  a  solemn  declara- 
tion before  his  secrelariM,  aflirmitig  his  unliroken  adlicj-ion  to  the 
faith ;  he  received  with  fervor  the  IjuI  ounsolalions  of  relijqou  and 
passed  away  at  3  a.m.  on  May  2nd.  He  had  entered  his  prison  a 
vigoroun  man  of  5B  and  had  loft  it  to  die,  a  broken  old  man  of  73.* 
That  an  iiuloiwy  should  have  been  ordcn-d  iiidicat^-a  tJiat 
immediately  doubts  had  arisen  whether  the  death  had  been 
natural.  The  physicians  reported  some  slight  ulcers  in  one  kid- 
ney and  thn-e  sUmes  in  tlic  gall-blnddcr,  but  in  a  position  lo  do 
no  harm  and  they  attributed  the  retention  to  some  "carnoa- 
ities."'  If  suspicions  existed  of  poison,  they  found  no  public 
utterance  that  has  reacheil  mt,  yet,  in  an  age  when  the  removal 
of  an  impediment  was  a  recognised  resource  of  etate  policy,  the 
opportune  and  sudden  death  of  Carranza  is  at  least  suggeslive. 
We  have  seen  how  energetically  Pliilip  remonstrated  againat  his 
being  left  in  a  position  in  which  his  return  to  Toledo  was  ]}osstb]e. 
His  resumption  of  hi.'*  .'«»p  would  have  inflicted  nn  incurable  wound 
on  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Inquisition  and  have  cov- 
ered the  momurh  with  mortification:  it  would  have  letl  (o  com- 
plications which,  in  the  tem])er  of  the  age,  would  have  l>ee-n 
iai!ioluble.  The  injustice  meted  out  to  Carranza  had  rendered 
bia  death  a  necessity,  if  he  was  not  brandwl  as  a  heretic  or  di^ 
qualified  as  a  bishop.  PhiUp  »nd  he  could  not  exint  together  in 
Spain.  Besides,  so  long  as  Carranxa  lived,  he  was  a  dangerous 
weapon,  in  the  hnnd.s  of  the  papacy,  to  thwart  Spanish  poUcy  by 
threats  of  remnvinR  the  sus|>«MiMun  or  to  extort  concessions  as 
the  price  of  maintaining  it.  To  attribute  )us  sudden  death  to 
the  zeal  <rf  Spanish  agenUs  in  Rome,  or  to  secret  orders  sent  in 

I  HnIaMtr,  nip.  xxxir. — Biranncaa  (Adolfo  de  Owtn,  p.  234). 
*  3alm4ixr,  cap.  xxxv. 
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Ailvancc,  would  do  no  injustice  to  a  prince  who  did  not  shrink 
from  the  executions  of  Moutiguy  aiid  I^anuza  or  the  ussiucunntiunH 
of  Escobedo  and  of  WiHiam  the  Silent.  It  suited  him,  however, 
to  accept  it  piously  as  a  sppoiid  dispensation  of  Providence. 
June  Ilth  he  replied  to  Gregory's  letter  of  April  lllh  and  I6th 
CDDve}'iDg  copies  of  the  sentence  and  abjuration.  To  persons, 
he  said,  of  great  learning  and  expenence  in  Spain,  the  sentence 
was  too  lenient,  but  he  recognized  the  pope's  holy  zeal  and  that 
God's  hand  had  applied  tiie  proper  remedy  to  avert  greater  oils.' 
Yet  subsequently  Morales,  writing  by  Philip's  order,  concludes 
his  a<;ix)iinl  "They  say  that  he  apparently  died  as  a  saint,  which 
I  believe  aud  that  it  was  really  m.  .  .  .  The  Ix)rtl  reserved 
him  for  the  other  life,  a  signal  mercy  which  he  grants  to  those 
whom  it  pleatjen  him.'" 

]n  one  respect  the  Inqwisilion  was  triumphant.  The  Com- 
mentaries, wliich  had  hf-pu  npproved  by  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
by  Pius  JV  ami  Pius  V,  was  condemned  and  prohibited  with  a 
callous  disregard  of  conwstency.  The  work  remained  in  the 
succGasive  ismjes  of  Ihef^panish  Index  until  1747,  but  was  dropped 
in  the  latest  one  of  1790.  Rome  was  even  more  persisl^nt  and 
retained  it  until  1S99,  though  it  disappeared,  with  much  other 
antiquated  lumber,  in  the  reccnwon  of  1900.  Yet  Carransa's 
K-putation  as  an  orthodox  ehampion  of  the  Church  seems  to  have 
auflTered  little  from  his  prosecution  and  condenmation.  Cardinal 
Quiroga,  theinquigitor-general,  who  iu  1577  succeeded  him  in  the 
see  of  Tote^lo,  caused  his  portrait  to  be  placed  with  those  of  his 
predecessors,  erected  a  tomb  to  his  memory  and,  in  June,  1578, 
performed  solemn  obsequies  for  liim  which  lasted  for  a  fortnight.* 
Odoricu!^  Rajmaldufl,  the  official  annalist  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
Cardinal  Palla\'icini,  the  official  hi.storian  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
unite  in  raying  that  nothing  scrioui;  was  found  against  him,  only 
vehement  suspicion,  and  that  on  his  death-bed  he  gave  evidence 
not  only  of  uncorruptod  faith  but  of  singular  piety.'  Nicholas 
Antonio  t^lls  us  that  for  some  mere  presumptions,  in  the  absence 
of  legitimate  proof  of  admitted  impiety,  he  was  ordered  by  abjura- 
tion to  purge  all  suspicion  uf  guilt.'    Balm^s,  the  champion  of 


>  Cokccion  dp  Documenlos.  LXVUI.  479. 

'  nail.  nBcioiiiil.  Mas,  Mm.  47i,  •  SbImw,  cap.  ult. 

•  Rayoald.  Anasl.  ann.  1560.  n.  33.— Piillavicitii  Hict.  Cona  Trid«Dt.  Ub. 
XIV.  c«p.  12,  n.  4. 

*  BUdiotbeca  nova,  a.  v.  Bartitotomaua  Catrmua. 
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CathoUcdsm,  while  adtnitting  tiiat,  on  the  deiicato  subject  of 
juslilictiliuu,  hi»  oxpr»Miutis  lackixl  clearness,  amcrl^  that  beyund 
doubt,  in  liis  own  conscience  before  God,  he  was  wholly  innocent.' 
The  dispasaiouatc  juiigcmt-nt  of  pofiteritj-  h&s  condoiuDed  Uio 
Inquisition  in  acquitting  it«  victim. 

If  Philip  failed  to  blast  the  memory  of  Cairansa  he  at  leaat 
succ'fX'dcti  in  one  of  bis  objects.  For  wn-onteon  years  he  had 
wrongfully  enjoyeil  Carrania's  KetiuftftraUnl  revenues,  which, 
Allowing  for  all  deductions,  must  have  yielded  him  two  or  three 
nidltoiis  of  ducAts.  Mueli  niu.sl  have  Ix-eu  spent  in  the  endoAvor 
to  convict  the  rightful  iwsse^or  but,  when  the  ease  was  con- 
cluded, outstanding  cngAgetnents  were  repudiated.  During  tho 
trial  ia  Rome,  Don  Lope  de  Aveilaneita  hail  borrowed  twenty- 
six  tlioiisttnii  diieata  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  parties  employed 
in  tlic  notoriously  cxpen^'ivc  litigation  of  tho  euria,  but  the  bill;; 
of  exchange  drawn  to  satiny  the  indebti'ilness  were  returned 
di^onoretl.  'Ilic  Roman  bankers  were  too  important  an  adjunct 
of  the  curia  not  to  he.  eRicimlly  protected;  on  April  10,  1577, 
Gregory  wrote  to  the  inquiMtors  (probably  of  Toledo)  to  collect 
the  amount,  with  interest  up  lo  the  date  of  payment,  from  tho 
revenue  of  the  arehiepiwofial  table  of  Toledo,  enforcing  the 
demand,  if  necessary,  by  excoinmunication,  interdict  and  the 
invocation  of  the  secular  arm.'  Philip  evidently  maintained  hia 
hold  on  the  revenues  until  the  consecration  of  Arrhblilioi)  Qui- 
roga,  in  December,  1577,  ami  his  adniioiatrator  would  allow  no 
diversion  of  the  funds.  Gregory,  in  the  sentence  bad  endeavored 
to  provide  for  an  accounting  to  him  of  the  accumulatiniLS  but  the 
effort  wan  a  failure.  like  Pliilippe  1e  Bel,  in  the  analogous  caue 
of  the  Templars,  Philip  had  a  grip  on  the  spoils  which  nothing 
could  loosen.  When,  in  1581,  Gregory  sought  to  stimulate  him 
to  undertake  an  expc<litioa  iigajniit  QuiTn  Elisabeth,  and  prom- 
iswi  him  financial  assistance  towards  so  pious  an  enterprise,  it 
turned  out  that  this  aid  was  merely  the  mesne  profits  of  the  see 
of  Toledo  which  he  had  collected  and  had  long  Mnce  consumed.' 

'  E3  Prut'Mt.tinltaiiia  Himpanwlo  ron  el  Cntolidnmo,  II,  301,  WIB  (BBiwWd. 
1841),  Spp  also  Tournon,  Bominca  llluflrca  do  TOrtlre  di-  Saint  D^lmini^T|l■.  IV, 
438.  It  should  be  acIdH  tTi«t  Men/^nile*  Ptlnvo  (11.  STfil.  ttfie-r  «n  rxnminnlion 
of  Itii-  U^liinony.  iwserta  l.hat  (t  wac  suflicivnt  to  justify  the  proircnition.  Thin 
may  bi-  m,  scvorriinK  to  inqiiiailorlAl  methoiJia,  but  iiot  the  pemiittent  peraecutiOD 
thii«  fon-ytfii. 

>  Bubno  dv  b  Ordcn  <Je  Santiago,  Lib.  IV,  fol.  06. 

■  Hiiwiom,  Los  DosiHU'^tM  in  Ik  DiploRiiwin  pontfllriA,  I,  303>. 
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The  ufTair  of  Carraiufl  sgcois  to  ]iave  been  regarded  as  weaktn- 
iag  the  poaitiuQ  ot  buibops  anil,  with  the  cufitomary  audacity  of 
the  iiiquifutorK  in  extcndtng  their  jurisdiction,  the  tribunal  of 
Cuenra  boaxteii  or  ibrcateDcd  that  it  would  arrest  tJie  bishop. 
The  services  of  the  iiit^unibcnt,  Pedro  de  Castro,  in  furnishing 
evidence  against  CaiTanza,  had  been  too  recent  to  permit  him 
to  be  hoisled  by  his  own  petard  and  Vald<Sa,  in  a  letter  of  June 
17,  1660,  rebuked  thi;  tribunal  for  ii«  au pel-serviceable  a?al.'  We 
have  seen  how  the  hisliops,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  entleavored 
to  protect  thcnisplves  by  reser\Tng  to  the  pope  expluaivo  rifiht  to 
promiuncr  somcncc,  but  this  waa  of  snuill  avail  wht-n  he  assumed 
the  rif(ht  to  delegate  his  power  as  he  pleaded.  When  Stxtua  V,  Jan- 
uary 25, 1 5S6,  issued  a  coniniission  Xa  the  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert 
of  AiLstria,  as  iiiquiMtor-geucral  of  Portugal,  it  siwcihtally  sub- 
jected archbishoi»,  bitthopa  and  patiiarchs  to  hia  juri^ction  and 
that  of  his  subdelegatcs.'  As  Portugal  was  undt-i-  the  Spaiusb 
crown,  tills  served  as  a  ]>recRdeiit  when  in  December,  1629,  the 
Inquiidtion  desired  to  prosecute  Gavino  Mallaui,  Archbishop  of 
Oristano  in  Sardinin,  o^flinst  whom  it  had  gatlicred  evidence  that, 
tiince  his  consecratiou,  in  1627,  he  had  never  been  to  eoidestdon 
or  had  celebrated  maj^e,  that  he  was  a  blaflphemer,  that  he  had 
a  faniitiar  <lenion  confined  in  a  ring,  etc.  Tlie  Huprema  subiititteil 
to  Philip  IV  the  Portuguese  commission  and  asked  him  to  iiistnict 
his  ambassador  to  procure  a  Mniilar  one  for  Spain  or,  failing  this, 
to  obtain  a  special  brief  for  the  rase  of  Nfallani,  Philip  ordereil 
the  npeewtary  letter  to  be  drafted  for  his  signature,  but  the  ofTOTt 
failed.  Mallani  was  probably  mnt  to  Rome  with  the  evidence, 
for  he  was  deposed,  being  .iucrpede<l,  in  1635,  by  Pedro  Vico, 
while  he  did  not  the  until  1G41.*  In  spite  of  this  recognition 
of  lack  of  jurufiliction  over  bishops,  we  have  seen  (Vol.  I,  p. 
501)  that,  in  the  quarrel  with  Manjarre  <ie.  Ileredia,  Bishop  of 
Majorca,  in  166S,  luquisitor-gcnoral  Nithard  claimed  that  the 
Inquiditjon  ccutd  prosecute  him  crindnally.  He  had  tlie  eiTroiit- 
ery  to  aKwrt.  in  a  consulta  of  February  5, 10ft8,  that  ita  posweaicHi 
of  this  power  was  so  notorious  and  so  eompletel}'  estfthUahed  in 
practice  as  to  require  neither  argument  nor  (lemonstralioii,  and 
the  infatuated  queen-regent  sustained  him  in  i^umnioning  the 
bishop  to  appear  for  trial.    In  spite  of  an  adverse  decision  in 

'  Arvlrivo  de  Sinmniw,  Tnrfuialnlon,  Lib.  030,  fol.  63. 

•  BuUrio  A'-  !•  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lili.  IV,  fol.  ftl. 

*  Arcbivo  de  SimuncM,  Inqiiitirion,  Lib.  30,  (ol.  Xi;  Lib.  52,  M.  21, 
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Bome,  the  InquiBition  conttnuct]  the  proeccutioD,  even  after  Uie 
expulsion  of  Mithanl,  and  proceedings  ceased  only  v>'ith  the  death 
of  the  bishop.' 

The  next  case  in  which  the  Inqui^tJon  had  to  deal  Trith  a 
lusliop  was  one  which  attraol^-d  miirh  att<>ntion  at  the  time — 
that  of  Jos^  Fernando  de  Toro,  Bishop  of  Ovledo.  We  shall  have 
to  consder  it  Iicreuftor  in  iUs  relation  with  lUuminism  and  MoUn- 
ism  and  ne<>d  only  ksv  here  that  he  was  an  adept  in  the  dangerous 
mysticism  which  mistook  the  promptings  of  the  senses  for  divine 
impulse-s  and  laiiiitht  tliat  union  mth  God  conferred  impeccability. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  for  he  eonft-sjicd  freely  whuD 
arraigned,  and  the  Inquisition  raised  tio  qitetttjun  as  to  the  exclu- 
sive papal  jurisdiction.  After  elaborate  investigation,  Inquisitor- 
general  IbaiVz  de  la  lUva  Herrera  put  the  \\\vi^  of  testimony 
into  shape  and  sent  it  to  Clement  XI,  November  27,  1700.  On 
June  7,  1710,  Clement  authorized  the  imprisonment  of  Toro  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  case,  the  results  to  bo  wnt  to  liim.  After 
the  death  of  Ibaiiez,  a  fre^h  commL^sion  was  sent  to  his  successor 
Gimlice:  in  1714  Clement  granted  permission  to  Toro  to  ronie  to 
Rome,  but  this  was  not  carried  out  until  1716,  when  he  was  con- 
fined in  the  Cattle  of  Hant  Angcio  and  his  trial  (hagged  on  until 
1719.  Sentence  was  pronounced  July  27th,  with  the  sanie  cere- 
monies as  that  of  Carranza,  the  records  of  which  were  examined 


foE  the  purpose.' 
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jle  the  Inquisition  thus  freely  admitted  its  incompptence  to 
at  in  judgement  on  bishops  yet,  in  the  next  case  that  ncrurred,  it 
asserted  compk-te  juri^diction.^Manual  Abad  Queipo  was  bishop- 
elect  of  Mechoaraii  (Valladolid)  in  Mexic<i  where,  although  not 
consecrated,  he  was  accepted  by  the  chapter  and  governerl  the 
diocese  as  bishop,  fulminating,  in  1810,  excommunication  against 
Hidalgo  and  his  foHowers,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  arch- 
bishop, Ligama  y  Beaumont.'  He  was  thus  fully  recognixed  as 
iHshop  and  it  was  probably  the  disturbed  state  uf  the  land,  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  Hidalgo  and  Moreloo,  that  prevented  the 


■  ArchiYU  du  BimnnCM,  Lab.  25,  fol.  06^  Lib.  S2,  (ol.  lOD,  135,  335. 

*  Buliiho  de  la  Urdcn  de  Sftntia4p),  ],ib.  V,  fol.  141,  144,  ISO.— Arcbivo  d« 
SinuuicM,  IniiiiiNctiin,  [.icgajoii  IIS,  WS,  1S77. 

*  CultTCt-ioo  d«  I'M  ratriliis  mu  iniporiantm  etc.  de  D.  Maniicl  Abad  Qiieipo, 
Obiapo  rJccto  dd  Mi^lionosn,  Mexico,  1S13.— I  liav<>  a  ■-■opy  uf  nn  edict  iMuad  Ijy 
bim  Orlobtr  8,  ISII),  u  bUl>of>«lccl,  in  which  lie  olluilea  Ui  two  previous  ones 
excooununintitif  Hidalgo  and  his  tollowcn. 
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ait^ieinliling  of  hbhops  for  his  consecration.  In  the  turbulpiice  of 
tlic  ptrioil  he  nmdc:  ciictuiiw  uikI  an  iiiiuuyniuus  (Ifiiuucialinii  was 
lodged  Against  him  with  th<>  Mexican  tribunal.  It  rollected 
evidence  and  forwarded  it,  August  31.  I8M,  to  the  Suprerua 
which  referred  it  to  the  Mndi'id  tribunal  for  invcstJgatiuii  and 
report. 

The  question  as  to  the  liability  of  bisbops-elecl  is  rather  intri- 
cate, de])endi'nt  on  whether  there  has  been  preKOiilation  by  llie 
king  or  election  by  the  chapter  and  coDtirmation  by  the  pope,'  tut 
it  would  seem  that  Quwpo  wa.s  not  subject  to  the  Inf|uisilion,  nor 
were  the  charges  matters  of  heresy.  The  Madrid  tribinuU  recog- 
nized this  in  its  report,  October  27,  1S14,  raying  that  he  should 
cited  to  anHwer,  pro'vided  Iiis  offire  djd  not  stand  in  the  way, 
the  same  time  admitting  that  the  charges  were  the  work  of 
cnniity  and  that  at  moiit  he  had  been  cureless  in  conduct  and 
minUt ration.  Qupipo  relurnp<l  to  Spain  ami,  on  rchruary  12, 
1816,  the  Suprema  ordered  the  tribunal  to  proceed.  He  rcfuKed 
to  acknowledge  Che  jurisdiction;  the  tribuital,  May  16th,  pro- 
nounced hia  reasons  invalid  and  the  Supn-ma,  September  2nd 
took  the  high  grrtund  that  no  one  eould  question  its  nct«:  when 
it  has  once  declared  itself  a  competent  judge  no  private  person 
eoiJd  (Uaputc  it  or  impede  the  execution  of  its  decrees,  Tlua 
could  only  be  done  by  an  auUiority  feeling  its  jurisdirtion  invaded 
and,  OS  there  was  none  such  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  only  preju- 
dicing Iiis  case,  wliich  otherwise  he  could  expedite  and  preserve 
the  right  of  maintaining  hi»  claims  by  a  prot«iit  which  would  be 
admitted.  Queipo  offered  to  answer  the  charges  extra-judicially, 
but  this  was  refused  and  he  wns  told  that  if  he  did  not  present 
himself  to  answer  them  fully  within  three  daj's,  he  would  be  prose- 
cuted in  cnnlunutcy.  He  yielded  undcJ  protest  and  was  spared 
the  humiliatinn  of  appearing  in  the  Inquitutinn,  for  Inquisitor 
Zorilla  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  audiences  in  the  convent  where 
he  WAS  residing,  but  during  them  he  was  ordered  not  to  leave  it 
and  when  they  were  over  he  was  set  at  liberty,  under  command 
to  present  himself  at  the  house  of  the  fiscal  whenever  summoned. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  its  career,  the  Inquitution  sucee».ifully  asserted 
.  its  jurii^iiction  over  a  l»«hop,  but  he  had  his  revenge.    It  was 


■  SinumcBdcOBtb.  Iiutitt.  Til.xxv,  n.  LI.  -rrimArchidcConlcaMrpabutcnle 
Sftpffunmalo  Ponit,,  p.  172  (Omiuh-.  iaw>,— Oolccaom  dp  OocumeDtM  tocanl«« 
d  Ift  Ppraccudon  dd  (^htspodc  .Vaincioii,  I,  ix  (Miuind,  170S). — Ct.  Hi^cop.  do 
.  las  IndJM,  I.il>,  I.  Itt.  tH.  Iry  51. 
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evidently  no  accident  that,  in  the  revolution  of  1820,  Queipo  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Junta  of  March  9th  which,  on 
the  same  day,  caused  Fernando  VII  to  decree  the  extinction  of 
the  Holy  OiBce.' 

'  Archivo  de  Simaacas,  laquiaicion.  Lib.  877,  fol.  266;  Libro  890. — Rodiiso, 
Hist.  verdaderaL,  III,  492. 
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Occasional  ntlunons  hnve  been  made  above  to  the  Edicts  of 
■'aith,  whereby  the  trihimals  obtainctlknowleilge  of  offeneM 
coining  within  their  jiirisdictiyii. '  TJii«  wiis  one  of  the  most 
efficient  niethoda  by  which  that  jurisdiction  was  exercised  aiid 
was  brought  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  people  as  an  ever- 
prewiut  power.  It  rcudvrwl  every  individual  an  agent  of  the 
Inquisition,  bound  under  fcArful  penaltiea  spiritual  and  temporal, 
to  aid  it  in  inaintaininc  the  purity  of  the  faith  and,  at  the  game 
time,  it  made  every  man  conscious  that  his  lightcjit  word  or  act 
might  subject  him  to  proaecution  by  that  terrible  court  whone 
very  name  inspired  dread."  No  more  inpenious  device  haa  been 
invented  to  Mubjugatt:  a  whole  populKtiun,  to  {>araly»4r  it«  intel- 
lect and  to  reduce  it  to  blind  obedience.  It  elevated  delation  to 
the  rank  of  hi^h  roliinou.':  duty,  it  filled  the  land  with  ^pios  and  it 
retidemd  every  man  an  of)iert  of  suspicion,  not  only  to  hi-t  neigh- 
bor but  to  the  members  oF  hi»  own  family  and  to  the  stranger 
whom  he  mi^ht  chance  to  moot.  Continued  through  generationB, 
tliis  could  not  fail  to  leave  ita  impress  on  the  national  character. 
Kvcn  Mariana,  in  enumerating  the  reeults  of  the  Inquisition,  ven- 
tures to  allude  to  the  cautious  reserve  which  it  rendered  habitual 
among  tipaniard8,'_J 

A  somewhat  crude  prototype  of  tlie  Edict  of  Faith  is  found  in 
the  old  Inquisition,  when  inquisitors  x-isitrod  their  districts  and, 
at  each  town,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  jjeople,  preached 
to  tliciu  and  caused  to  be  read  an  edict  calling  upon  all  the  inhab- 
itantji  to  come  forwartl  within  a  specified  time  and  reveal  any- 
thing that  might  tend  to  the  suspicion  that  any  one  was  a  heretic, 
under  pojn  of  ipso  facin  cxconmmnicatlon,  removable  only  by 
them  or  by  the  pope.*  While  this  was  nominally  preserved  in 
the  Aragonesc  Inquisition,  that  institution  had  become  so  inert 


'  Uuiwui,  Iliatoiu  dc  EepiUln,  Lib.  X3UT,  cap.  xvn. 
>  Eynwrid  UinH-tor.  F.  ni.  ti.  &2.  S3. 
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that  we  may  assume  that  the  inquisitors  no  longer  visited  their 
districts  or  had  occasion  to  issue  edicts.  In  Castile,  when  the 
Inquisition  was  founded,  tliis  practice  was  evidently  unknown,  for 
the  Instructions  of  1484  merely  order  that  when  the  inquisitors 
open  their  tribunal  in  any  town,  after  the  sermon  they  shall  pub- 
lish a  monition  with  censures  agwnst  all  who  resist  or  contradict 
them.'  By  1500,  however,  the  efficacy  of  what  became  known 
as  the  Edict  of  Faith  had  been  discovered,  and  Inquisitor-generaJ 
Deza,  in  ordering  yearly  visitations  of  the  districts,  specifies  that, 
on  arriving  at  every  town  or  village,  a  general  edict  shall  be 
issued,  summoning  those  who  know  anything  of  heresy  to  come 
forward  and  reve^  it.*  The  form  of  this  was  probably  the  same 
as  that  which,  in  the  same  year  1500,  the  infjuisitors  of  Sicily, 
Dr.  Sgalambro  and  Montoio  Bisliop  of  Cefalti,  issued,  requiring 
all  cognizant  of  heresy  to  denounce  it  within  fifteen  days,  promis- 
ing secrecy  to  the  informer  and  threatening  with  prosecution, 
as  fautors  of  heresy,  those  wlio  failed  to  do  so.*  In  Catalonia, 
the  Concordia  of  1512,  in  allutling  to  the  edict  requiring  the 
denunciation  of  all  olTences  against  the  faith,  shows  that  it  was 
already  an  established  custom,'  while,  in  1514,  the  Instructions 
of  Inquisitor-general  Mercader  prove  that  the  various  offences 
included  in  the  expanding  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  were 
specifically  enumerated,  for  the  general  term  of  heresy  no  longer 
sufficed.'  The  effect  on  the  people  of  these  proclamations,  with 
their  threats  and  anathemas,  is  vividly  expressed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  terror  excited  by  the  publication  of  the  edict,  when 
the  tribunal  of  Jaen  made  a  raid  on  Arjona.' 

As,  in  the  course  of  time,  new  fields  of  activity  were  opened  to 
the  Inquisition  the  enumeration  of  offences  requiring  denuncia- 
tion grew  to  be  a  long  and  detailed  catalogue,  in  which  all  the 
acts  by  which  they  could  be  recognized  were  specified  bo  that 
there  could  be  no  excuse  for  omission.  The  simplest  and  oldest 
formula  which  I  have  met  is  that  published  in  Mexico  at  the 
installation  of  the  Inquisition,  in  1571,  and,  in  view  of  its  com- 
parative brevity,  it  is  given  in  the  Appendix.    Subsequently  the 


*  Instrucciones  de  1484,  j  2  (Arguello,  fol.  3). 

*  iDHtruccionea  de  1500,  i  12  (Arguello,  fol.  13). 
■  Lb  Mantia,  L'loquisizioiie  in  Sicilia,  p.  26. 

*  Fragmdlicas  y  altres  Dreta  de  CathaluDya,  Lib.  i.  Tit.  vUi,  cap.  1. 

*  Archivo  de  SimancaB,  IcquiacioD,  Libro  933. 

*  Ibidem,  Patronato  Real,  Inquieddon,  L^.  dnioo,  fol.  43. 
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edict  grew  to  portentous  liiiii^n.'tiutis.  tbr  purport  of  wfaiefa  can  be 
gatlierei)  from  an  abstract  uf  that  uf  \G36. 

It  begins  by  reciiing  that  the  fiscal  has  represented  that  for 
eome  tintc  there  has  been  no  visitation  or  inquest  Diado  in  many 
places  of  the  province,  whereby  numerous  cririus  agaiu»t  the 
faith  remain  unpunUhed.  Seeing  this  complunt  to  be  justified, 
Ihc  edict  is  addressed  to  every  one  individuaJIy,  so  that,  if  he  has 
known  or  heard  say  that  anyone,  living  or  deail,  present  or  alist-nt, 
ba6  done  or  uttered  or  believed  any  act,  word  or  opinion,  heretical, 
suspect,  erroneous,  rash,  ill-soun<ling.  i;rari<laloiis  or  bercticidly 
blaspbeinuuit,  it  mu2tt  be  revealet]  to  the  tribunal  nillun  dx  li&ys. 
TbeD  follows  an  enumeration  of  all  Jewish  ritre  and  customs; 
then  siinilaj-  lists  couccrtiiug  Sil  alioDietani^ni,  I^rott^vlaDti^^oi  and 
IllumiiiiNni;  then,  unilex  the  heading  of  "Diversas  Hen-gias," 
follow  blaaphemy,  with  sjieciniens  of  heretical  oaths ;  keeping  or 
invoking  faiiiiltar  demons;  witchcraft;  puctii  taoit  or  exprcswi-d 
with  tlie  devit ;  mixing  for  this  purpow  i<arre<l  and  pn^aiie  ohjectA 
and  attributing  to  the  creature  that  which  belongs  to  the  Creatw; 
marrj-ing  in  Ortleni;  eolicitalion  of  woniCD  in  ronfc^on;  bignmy; 
sajnug  that  there  is  no  ein  in  simple  forniration,  or  usury,  or 
perjury,  or  that  concubinage  is  better  than  marriege;  insulting 
or  maltreating  crucifixw  or  images  of  saints;  disbelieving  or 
doubting  any  article  of  faith ;  remaining  a  year  under  cxconv 
muriicatiori  or  despising  the  censures  of  the  Church;  having 
recourse  to  astrology,  which  is  (icscribed  at  length  and  pronounced 
fictitious;  being  guilty  of  coreery  or  divination,  the  practice*  of 
which  are  de«icribe<I  with  instructive  profusion;  possessing  books 
coDclemned  in  the  Index,  including  Lutheran  and  Mahometan 
worluand  Bible-."  in  the  vernacular;  neglecting  to  perform  the  duty 
of  denouncing  what  has  beon  seen  or  heard,  or  persuading  others 
to  omit  it;  ^ving  fabse  wilncnt;  in  the  lu()iii^ition;  concealing  or 
befriending  heretics;  impeding  the  Inquitotion;  removing  aan- 
benitos  placed  by  the  Inquistion:  throwing  off  sanbenitos  or 
non-pcrformancft  of  [wnancft  by  reconcile^l  |ienitenia,  or  their 
saying  that  (hey  confessed  in  (he  Inquisition  through  fear;  say- 
ing that  those  relaxwl  by  the  Inquisition  were  innocent  martyrs; 
non-olxscrvanri*  of  disabilities  by  reenncilcd  penitents,  their  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren;  possession  by  scriveners  or  notarieK  of 
papers  concerning  the  above-enumerated  crimes.  Confessors, 
UKireover,  were  ordered,  under  Ihe  same  penalties,  to  withhold 
absululiou  from  penilenis  who  bad  not  denounced  all  offencca 
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coming  to  thoir  knowledge.'  Thw  was  a  tolerably  dearrhing  grand 
inqut'.-it  in  wliich  the  whole  population  was  summoned  to  a^^sist, 
aod  the  ceremonies  of  its  publicatiou  were  dc!»igiieU  lo  reuder  it 
as  imppeasivG  a*  possible. 

On  the  Saturilny  previous,  a  proclamation  was  made  by 
the  Inquisitors,  requiring  all  persons  over  the  age  of  twelve  (or 
of  fourteen  in  some  textt*)  lo  ai»eR)blc  lo  hear  the  e<lict  atidj 
on  the  following  Sundays  to  hear  the  anathema,  under  pnin  of 
cxroinmumcatiou  uud  of  fifty  ducats.'  In  tJie  smaller  towns  thia 
proclamation  was  made  by  the  lown-crier  or,  if  there  were  none, 
by  hous&-to-bou9e  notification.  The  next  day,  at  the  offertory 
in  the  tnam,  the  edict  was  to  be  rea^l  »lowly,  diaiinrtly  and  In 
aloud  voice,  after  which  the  priewt  wa«  to  explain  the  obligation 
to  denounce  whatever  was  known  of  Hie  living  and  of  tlie  dead, 
of  thcrn-selvc!*  or  of  others,  and  the  peril  of  omitting  it;  it  was 
not  to  be  talkeil  about  but  vraa  to  be  done  directly,  even  if  it  was 
knonm  that  others  had  done  so,  otherwise  the  penalty  was 
inciyred.' 

In  larger  cities,  especially  the  wats  of  tribunals,  the  ccrc- 
raouiea  were  more  imposing.  In  Seville,  for  instance,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  before  the  second  Sumhiy  of  Lent,  the 
familiars  assemble;!  on  horsi-back  at  the  castle  of  Triana,  where 
they  formed  a  procession  with  drummers  and  trumpctcrij  and  the 
towii-erier  to  escort  the  alguazi!  mayor  and  one  of  the  pecretaries 
of  the  Inquisition.  Tliia  wound  through  the  city,  stopping  at 
eight  principal  places,  to  publii^h  the  proclamation  and  to  onter 
that  there  should  be  no  sermons  in  other  churehps  on  the  days 
of  the  publication  and  analhemn.'*.  Then,  on  those  Sundays,  other 
processions  were  timed  t^  meet  the  inquisitors  at  the  doom  of  the 
cathedral  and  San  Salvador— the  churc!i*«  deKigna(e<l  for  tlie 
ceremonies.  Inside,  the  f«crct.ar>',  at  the  proper  time,  moimted 
the  pulpit  and  read  the  edict;  the  sermon  followed  and  then  tlie 
mass  was  resumed.* 

\Vhen  the  ax  days  allowed  for  denunciation  or  confession  had 

>  011)1.  (lAi-kcutl,  nam.,  D,  lis,  p.  148.    Sec  tdio  Lloroai«,  Hirt.  oft.  Append., 

XI. 

'  Arfliivo  hisL  nan'onal,    IiKiuisicion  di*  ToWo,  Leg.  -198;  (nciuisEcioa  de 
Valencia,  Ub.  vh  Ov  Atittm,  l.<^.  2,  fol.  Bl. 
■  Iludi-ro.  liiiiniclrfon  dp  Toledo.  Leg.  2ftl, 

*  MSS.  A«-hiw  mtuiicipBl  il«  8»^■illft,  ^<criao  M|)eeUd,  Siglo  xrtii,  I>tt«  A, 
Tuiuu  IV.  ti.  -14.— Cf.  ArchtTO  dc  Siamncas,  InquiaMom.  Leg.  1475.  fol.  A2;  L^ 
~  B,  fol.  108. 
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elapeed,  a  second  proclamation  «-as  made,  rccitinf;  the  former 
one  and  aditini;  Itiat  the  fiscal  coinphiineil  that  many  had  doI 
complied  wiib  it  oiid  ho  deomndcd  the  (ulaiinatioD  of  ibe  cen- 
siirpp  in  the  most  aggravated  form.  Au  edict  was  therefore 
addresBcd  to  all  priests  requiring  tliem  at  liigh  masn,  when  the 
jieople  were  aaapmbled,  to  ilenouDce  as  pubUely  excoinmunieatefl 
an<l  anathematized  all  who  had  not  obeyed  the  finsl  edict,  sprink- 
ling holy  wat«r  to  ilrive  away  the  demoria  who  kept  them  in  llie-ir 
toils  and  praying  Christ  to  bring  them  baek  to  the  boponi  of  the 
Church.  If  they  persisted  in  contumacy,  all  faithful  (.'hristjans 
were  ordcre<l  within  llirra  day»  to  withdraw  fnim  all  intercoureu 
with  them,  under  pain  of  similar  excommunication.  lioth  those 
who  should  have  coufeseed  and  those  who  should  have  denonnced, 
but  who  eotitinuod  eon  turn  aeioim,  were  involved  in  the  anathema 
pronounced  on  the  third  Sunday. 

Thi.-jwa.san  nwe-inspiring  solemnity.  The  clergy  nmrchcd  in  pro- 
LMBBion ;  the  croBH  was  covered  with  hlaek  and  two  flaming  torches 
re  on  the  altar,  where  the  priests  st  ood  in  profound  sUenee 
tluri  ng  the  reading  of  the  curee. — "  We  exeonununicatc  and  aiialh- 
ematiiK^,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  (ihost,  in  form  of  law,  all  apostate  heretics  from  our  holy 
Catholic  faith,  their  fautore  and  coneealenc  who  do  not  reveal  ( hem, 
and  we  curse  them  that  they  may  be  accnrped  a«  members  of  the 
devil  and  separated  from  the  bosom  and  unity  of  the  holy  Mother 
Church.  And  we  order  all  the  faithful  to  hold  Ihrni  a«  ruch  and 
to  curse  them  so  that  they  may  fall  into  the  wrath  and  imligna^ 
lion  of  Almighty  Go{l.  May  all  the  curses  nnd  plagues  of  Egypt 
which  hefell  King  Pharaoh  rome  upon  them  l^rrnuse  they  dis- 
obey the  commandment*  of  fiod!  May  they  be  aecursed  wherever 
they  be,  in  the  city,  or  in  the  country,  in  eating  and  in  drinking, 
in  waking  and  in  sleeping,  in  living  and  in  dying!  May  the  fruits 
of  Iboir  landi;  be  accursed  and  the  rattle  thereof!  May  God  send 
them  hunge-r  and  pestilence  to  eonsume  them!  May  they  be  a 
scorn  to  their  enemies  and  he  abhorred  of  all  men!  May  Ihe  devil 
be  at  their  right  hand!  When  they  come  to  judgement  may  they 
be  condemned!  May  they  he  driven  from  their  homes,  may  their 
enemie.^  take  their  posses.«iions  and  prevail  against  Iheml  May 
their  wives  and  children  riHc  against  thera  and  be  orphans  and 
beggars  with  none  to  asidst  them  in  their  need!  May  their  wickcd- 
nes.s  e\Tr  he  remembered  in  the  presence  of  Godl  May  they  be 
ftccureed  with  all  the  curses  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  of  the  New! 
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May  the  cursp  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  overlake  tliPiii  and  its 
fire  burn  tbcinl  May  the  earth  swallow  them  alive,  like  Dathao 
and  Abinini  for  the  mn  of  disobedience!  May  they  be  accursed 
as  liiieifpr,  with  all  the  devils  of  hell,  vfhere  niay  they  remain  with 
Judas  and  the  damned  forever,  if  they  do  not  acknowledge  their 
sin,  beg  mercy  and  amend  their  livesl"  Then  the  people  responded 
Amen!  while  the  clergy  again  marched  in  procession,  chanting 
(he  Psalms  Dem  laudan  vtmm  and  Mixertre,  to  llie  chapel  or 
allar.  Tlie  great  bells  tolled  as  for  a  death  and  the  bearers  of  the 
torches  extinguished  tlicm  in  the  font  of  holy  water  saying  "As 
these  torfihes  die  in  the  water,  »j  will  thrir  souls  in  liellV'  and  the 
pro^eaaon  was  resume«l  to  the  sacristy.  After  this,  the  edict 
continues,  any  one  knomng  thiwe  tilings  mid  not  revealing  them, 
and  rcmairiidg  contumaciously  and  [K-rHlMlcnlly  thus  for  a  year, 
is  held  suspect  in  the  faith  and  shall  be  prosecuted  with  all  the 
ricgr  of  the  law.' 

(Jhus  all  the  reHources  of  religious  terroridni  were  exhausted  to 
impress  upon  the  popular  conscience  the  supreme  duty  of  denounc- 
ing kiodred  and  friends  for  the  shghtest  act  or  word  which  might 
be  held  to  infer  suspicion  of  heraiy  or  of  tlie  varie<l  classes  of 
offences  over  which  the  ImiuisitJon  had  succeeded  in  extending 
ita  jurisdiction.  It  is  true  that  the  constant  abu:«c  of  anathemas 
in  the  pettiest  quarrels  with  oHiciala,  lay  and  clerical,  must  have 
somewhat  blunted  their  effect.  It  is  also  true  that  casuistry, 
early  in  the  aeventeenlh  century,  had  no  difficulty  in  prox-ing 
that,  when  the  ohhgation  to  denounce  involved  danger  lo  life 
or  reputation,  the  natural  law  of  tielf-protection  overrode  the 
positive  law  of  denunciation,  with  itf  threat  of  excommunication.' 
Still,  to  those  not  truned  in  such  aubtiltics  and  who  piously 
believed  in  the  power  of  the  key.<t,  it  was  imposable  that  this 
terrible  cumulation  of  curses,  temporal  and  spiritual,  should  not 
overcome  natural  affection  and  human  kiudliuc»s.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  InqiuMtJon  if  Spain  wa«  not  converted  into  a 
nation  of  spies  and  informers,  in  which  no  man  could  trust  iIiokc 
nearest  and  dearcAt  to  hini.  J 
The  tCdict  of  Faith  was  publishetl  annually,  on  a  Sunday  in 


'  BihI.  naeioud,  MSS.,  D,  118.  p.  79:  S,  2W.  fol  21.  74.— MSS.  Anihivo  muni- 
cipol  (l«  J'evilla,  ft'i-i'iiwi  expcritkl,  SIglo  Jiviii,  I.clru  A,  Tocuo  iv,  o.  43.^ArcIiivo 
hist,  tmrtonal,  tiiqiiUiHon  dc  ValenciA,  Lib.  Til  de  AuUM,  Leg.  2,  foL  64;  loquisi- 
«oii  dc  Toll-do.  Leg.  2&1. 

*  Saj-h  Clavla  Hegia  Sttccrdotum,  Lib.  xu,  cnp.  xiv,  a.  32-34. 
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U'lit,  in  cities  which  were  the  scat  of  a  tribunal  and,  during  the 
earlier  tiracf,  ekewhcre,  wheu  the  intiuudlors  went  on  llicir 
visitntioDs;  indeed,  we  &re  told,  in  1560,  that  it  wns  of  Uttlo 
pervic«  unless  the  in<|iiisit(ir3  visited  their  districlii,  for  people 
would  not  incur  the  labor  and  expeoBe  of  coming  from  a  tUstance 
ajid  iJie  publication  waa  rcgardtrd  as  tlic  chief  object  of  the  vitit- 
ing  imjuisitor  who  wek  direeted  to  see  that  it  was  made  in  ihu 
niooasteries  as  well  as  in  the  churches.'  \'isitiDg  thrir  (Ustricts, 
as  we  shall  se«,  was  tlic  duty  mosit  tUslikcd  by  the  inquisitors, 
which  tJiey  shirke«l  whenever  possible,  and,  n-ith  the  development 
of  postal  communication,  it  was  easier  and  more  speedy  to  send 
the  printed  edicts  to  conintissioacrs  for  distribution.  What  was 
the  total  number  thus  annually  fOiowere<l  upon  tht  land  wr  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  but  it  must  have  been  large.  In  ]5iJ5,  the 
Inqiusilor  Arevalo  de  Zuaso,  reporting  his  visitation  of  the 
mountainoua  dioceses  of  l^rgcl,  Vich  and  Rolsona,  slates  that  he 
distributed  sx  hundred  copies  among  the  parish  churches, 
bcadcs  iMTsonally  publishing  it  in  all  the  towns.  From  a  printer's 
bill  of  June  7,  1759,  when  the  custom  was  docliiiing,  it  appear.':  that 
in  Valencia  the  edition  printed  was  four  hundred  and  a  li«t  of 
churches  in  the  city,  in  which  it  wae  posted,  amounted  to  sixly- 
ihi«c.» 

This  device  was  not  confined  to  Spain,  though  Home  waa  some- 
what tardy  to  adopting  it.  The  Congregation  <A  tlte  Inquisition 
iKSUcd,  January  3,  1623  a  brief  edict,  conimamiing  the  denuncia- 
tion, within  twelve  days,  of  all  heretics,  under  pain  of  excona- 
munication  removable  only  by  it  or  by  the  pope.*  This  was 
followed,  January  10,  Ifififi,  by  one  more  in  detail,  s|)ecirj'ing  the 
offences  to  bo  denounced.  It  was  universal  in  its  character  and 
therefore  applied  to  Spain,  but  aa  usual  tlic  Spanish  Inqui^ation 
maintained  it«  independence  and  continued  to  employ  ita  own 
more  elaborate  formulas.* 

Although  the  annual  pubUcatJon  remained  the  rule,  there  were 


Archivo  dc  Simaiicaa,  Inquiairioii,  Libro  030,  fol.  S4,  140;  Vieitoa  dc  Svra- 
lon*.  Leg.  IS,  fol.  S.— .\ivliivo  hist.  nturioiiAl,  Iii<)ui»ci(>n  de  ValcDna,  Leg.  2, 
n.  16.  foL  ■in. 

*  Archivo  do  Sitniincnji,  Iii(|uis[don,  Visius  de  Darcvlona,  Leg.  15,  (ol.  4. — 
Antuvo  faint,  nacionnl,  IiiquiiudoD  de  Valencia,  L«g.  300,  Cuenlos,  foL  3;  Leg. 
2SS. 

»  Bordoni  Sfttriim  TrlbuiuJ,  rap.  JCXX,  481,  S0«-10  (Rome,  IMS). 

*  Biiliuio  dc  U  Urden  dc  tiaitUugo,  Lib.  V,  fol.  80. 
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occaaonal  intwrmssione.  In  1638,  for  instance,  it  was  suspended 
wiMiout  &  reason  bring  lusngnfid  and  again  in  I6$9  on  oecount 
of  (he  d(^ath  of  Marfa  Luisa,  wife  of  (.^Artos  II.'  Local  cauften, 
also,  somplimos  inUrfereil  wilh  it,  csppriiilly  when  qiipslions  of 
cti(iucllP  arow,  as  tlint  which  wc  have  seen  at  Vailadolid,  in 
163^,  over  the  point  whether,  at  ils  reading,  a  bow  should  be  made 
lo  the  sacramptit  or  in  the  tmniisilnrs.  Sixtepn  vearH  later,  we 
are  told  that  ance  then  there  had  been  no  reading  of  the  edict  at 
Vftlladolld  and  that  in  consequence,  (luring  the  visitations  of  the 
inquiMtors,  otht^r  plaops  rffuscd  to  have  it  ivad.  on  the  prnund 
that  this  was  not  done  in  the  city  where  there  was  a  full  tribunal.* 
A  niuilar  trouble  arose  at  Quito,  ))ccau»e  the  Audieneia  refused 
to  aUrtw  the  commisfiioner  of  the  Inquisition  a  seat  ivith  a  cushion 
during  the  rt-ading :  for  this,  in  1699  and  agajii  in  1 700,  he  appealed 
to  the  viceroy,  slating  that,  in  contuKjuence  of  thia,  it  had  been 
many  years  siuee  the  eihct  had  been  published  there* 

With  the  decline  in  the  activity  of  the  In(iui,sition,  towardx  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  rtcw  to  be  neRlijECDce  in 
the  annual  publieation.  In  1775  the  Suprema  onlered  that  there 
Bhould  be  no  change  with  regard  to  it.  A  document  of  1777 
indicates  that  it  was  still  cui^lotiiary,  but  on  inquiry,  in  1784, 
by  Uie  Suprerna  of  the  tribunals,  whether  or  not  it  hail  been  sus- 
pended, shows  that  it  was  falling  Ijito  desuetude,  and  another 
of  ISOfi,  iuiking  how  long  it  had  liccn  since  the  publication  ceased, 
indicates  that  it  had  become  obsolete.* 

Qrhe  oflficacy  of  the  Kdict  of  FnJth  is  ineontcstabln,  although, 
in  167S,  the  Inquisitor  Francisco  de  Riliem,  in  reporting  his 
visitation  of  the  dioceses  of  Gerona  and  EIne  and  his  publieation 
of  it  in  places  which  had  never  before  been  vimleii,  complaios 
that  it  (lit!  not  nmdt'r  the  people  disposed  to  make  denunciations, 
which  he  attributtw  to  their  limited  intelligence.'  In  more 
enlightened  centres  its  effectivenera  is  seen  in  the  frequency  with 
which  accusers  preface  their  charges  with  the  statement  that 


'  Anhi\-o  hiat.  rmdonal,  Inquucdon  de  Valencia,  L^.  0,  n.  1,  (ol.  339;  Leg. 
10.  n.  2,  fol.  110. 

•  Bib!,  nadoiuil.  M3S.,  D.  118.  fol.  3«1,  n.  B». 

'  JCW.  of  Wliilp  I.il>r»n-.  Cnm'-II  fnivemily,  n.  «I(J.  fol.  flO.  91. 

•  Archivo  hiw.  luinoiia],  Iiiqiiiimnn  d©  Valencia.  Leg.  lH.  it.  10,  fol,  92;  L<fC 
16,  a.  6,  fol.  41 :  Log.  17.  a.  .3.  fol.  21.— Arrhhr.  Jp  AlmW.  E«l»do,  LeR.  2844. 

'  Arctu>-o  de  Siuuuicas,  Inqulsicion,  VuiiAS  dc  fiarrclaiut,  Veg.  16,  fol.  4. 
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their  alU'ntioD  has  bnen  cnllpd  to  the  duty  by  the  publication 
of  the  edict.  It  naturally  set  men  to  searching  their  Diemorica 
for  what  they  had  aceu  or  heard  respecting  iJic  vaiious  oiTencea 
>  elflb<jrately  eniiriierati>it  hikI  defii-ribpdJ  For  inslunce.  (he 
iict  was  published  in  Madriil  on  September  4,  1509  and,  the 
next  day,  Hans  de  Evalo  appeared  before  the  inquisitor  to 
denouncp  H&rw  Brunsvi  and  Costando,  two  iiienihers  of  ibn  royal 
Guarda  Tudeaca,  for  things  which  he  had  heard  and  known  of 
them,  but  of  which  he  had  thought  nothing  until  ho  beard  Iho 
edict  read.'  It  was  the  finme  in  ittimulatini;  self-denuncintion, 
whether  through  pricks  of  conscience  or  fear  of  accusation  by 
other«<.  Thus,  in  L5S1  we  have  two  caees  foUo^\'ing  each  other, 
in  wliich  Juan  Gonzalez  and  Bartoloni^  Ucnito  accuee  theniwlves 
of  having,  in  conversation  with  their  wives,  asserliwi  that  forni- 
cation is  no  ain,  for  which  both  were  duly  penanced  and  fined. 
The  wives  were  sent  for  aud  eonfiruied  the  coiifcssjons.  which  we 
ntay  safely  attribute  to  the  fear  tliat  the  spouses  ttiight  be  led  to 
denounce  them.' 

/^The  habit  of  delation  in  which  the  Spaniard  vas  thus  trmned 
oontinueil  after  the  lulict  of  KaiUi  ceatied  to  be  pubUslied  and 
was  stimulated  by  the  assurance  of  immunity  through  the  pro- 
found necrecy  wliirh  denied  to  the  accused  all  knowledge  of  liis 
acciiier.  The  records  of  the  tribunals  show  how  thesH  were  wel- 
comed, no  matter  how  flimsy  was  the  evidence,  nor  through  how 
many  monthi^  it  had  paswtTA  Thus,  January  .5.  ISlti,  the  Donnri- 
ioaa  Fray  Vieeoto  llancndo  writes  to  the  tribunal  of  Barcelona 
that  he  ha<l  heard  Jo(tr-ph  Caxtcllar  of  Maiilleu  say  that,  on 
r%astpr  day,  181&,  he  had  been  disriL'win^  some  pending  puits  n-ith 
the  ailvocatp  Balderich  when  the  time  came  for  hearing  mass  and 
he  said  "Ijfft  us  go  to  mass"  to  which  Balderich  replied  by  a 
con  tempt  lions  expressinn.  Instructions  were  therefore  forthwitli 
Bent  to  the  commissioner  at  Panelada  to  put  the  denunciation 
into  formal  legal  sliape  for  prost-cuting  Baliierich.  Infunncrs 
thus  wprp  not  put  to  the  trouble  of  coming  forward  personally 
and  facilities  for  delation  were  brought  to  every  man's  door. 
Thus  on  June  28.  1S07  Dr.  Pedro  Reguart  of  Suria  writes  to  tlie 
tribunal  of  Barcelona  that  he  has  a  denunciation  to  make  and 
asks  that  a  commission  be  sent  to  some  one  in  Suria  to  receive  it. 


■  Proraw  contFa  Hansi  Bruiuvi  <MSS.  of  Library  of  Doiv.  of  Halle,  To,  30, 

Tool.  un. 

•  Ibidem,  Tc,  ».  Tom.  I. 
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Full  inslructioiiH  wrrft  accortUiigly  sent  to  tlic  parish  priest  of 
Suria,  when  deposition  was  iiiaile  t<>  the  effect  that,  ciglitem 
montlis  before,  at  the  clinic  in  Barcelona,  Reguart  liati  scpn,  m 
thn  posKCRsion  of  a  sLuiient  namoti  IVrIro  Sititas,  a  hook  eotilled 
Eu^obio,  which  he  undcrsluod  to  be  prohibiWd,  and  a  year  ago 
he  had  aUo  seen  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  another  student  named 
Jaime  Coll.  In  lliis  case  the  tribunal,  with  rare  moderation,  only 
ordered  its  apparitor  to  acize  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents.* So  carefully  were  accusers  protected  against  recognition 
that  when,  in  1818,  Don  Franeiseo  de  Mora,  a  rptiroil  lieiitfiiant 
of  artillery,  accuaed  Don  Tli"iua«  Sans,  of  ib«  name  corps,  to  the 
tribunal  of  Valencia,  because,  in  a  loose  conversation  between 
th«m,  he  had  asserted  that  there  was  no  sin  in  fornieation,  and 
when  Mora  found  hiniwlf  oblignd  tn  testify  that  another  officer, 
Manuel  Moreno  vim  present,  the  tribunal  dropped  the  case  at  bie 
request  because  Moreno  would  have  identified  the  source  of  the 
accusation.' 

The  very  triviality  of  these  ca^^s  is  the  measure  of  thinr  impor- 
toneo.  It  was  not  merely  the  Judaiising  convcrso  or  the  secret 
Prot«.itant,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  nation  that  was 
exposed  to  prosecution  and  iufamy  for  a  thoughtless  word, 
the  denunciation  of  which  wo.^  rnmmanded  by  the  Edict  of 
Faith  and  invited  by  the  impenetrable  secrecy  of  the  tribunal. 
The  shadow  of  the  Holy  Office  lay  over  th^^  land  and  no  one 
could  feel  sure  that  a  trusted  comrade  might  not  at  any  moment 
become  a  spy  and  an  informer,  or  might  not  rejieat  an  incautious 
word  until  it  reached  some  one  who  rccoguitcd  tlic  inexorable 
duty  impoHcd  nn  all — a  duty  more  tleeply  felt  by  the  consci- 
entious than  by  those  of  easy  morals. 

There  was,  moreover,  the  fatal  facility  afforded  for  the  safe 
ffratifieatLon  of  malice,  as  in  the  case  of  Don  J<M*eph  del  Campillo, 
whose  merits  raised  him  from  obscurity  to  the  position  of  liiiauce 
miniKtor  under  Pliilip  V,  in  1740.  In  1726,  when  holding  a 
rcspontdble  ofHce  in  the  adiniuintration  of  the  navy,  he  ha<l  a 
quarreJ  with  a  Ger6niniite  fraile  over  the  occupancy  of  a  house. 
The  fraile  forthwith  collected  gossip  about  him,  especially  from 
a  di»s()lut4^'  chaplain  u-hoiii  he  had  disrnisised  fruni  the-  R<>rvice, 
and  all  lliis  wati  welcotned  by  the  tribunal  of  Logrono,  which 
commenced  to  gather  testimony  against  him  mth  a  view  to 

'  M8S.  ol  Am.  Philiw.  .Socirty. 

'  PnixtfO  contra  Vtm  Tbomfts  tituvi  (MS.  pmet  ma). 
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prosecution.  It  came  to  his  ears  through  the  boasts  of  the  frailes 
as  to  what  they  had  done,  and  the  profound  horror  w)iich  seized 
him  at  the  prospect  of  being  dishonored  for  life,  by  the  mere 
suspicion  that  he  was  liable  to  prosecution,  shows  how  terrible 
a  weapon  the  system  placed  at  the  service  of  maUgnity,' 

^  In  the  life  of  a  nation,  outward  caiamitiea  can  be  survived  and 
recovery  from  their  effects  is  but  the  work  of  time.  Far  more 
lasting  and  benumbing  are  the  results  of  the  perpetual  and  unre- 
laxing  vi^ance  which  seeks  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  heart  of 
every  man,  to  control  his  thoughts,  to  stifle  their  expression,  to 
repress  every  effort  to  move  out  of  a  beaten  and  prescribed  track, 
to  destroy  mutual  confidence  and  to  lead  each  individual  to 
regard  his  fellows  as  the  possible  destroyers  of  his  reputation  and 
career.  Such  was  the  system  imposed  on  Spain  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  its  appropriate  expression  is  found  in  the  Edict  of 
Faith.^\  

'  ValUd&refl,  Semanario  enidito,  XXIV,  194-204. 
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Ro  long  as  the  acts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  were  not  final 
but  were  subject  to  re-vi^iiun  by  the  Human  curiu,  lt«  jurUdtction 
was  incomplet*.  To  emancipatfi  itself  from  this  it  struggled  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  aided  unreservedly  by  all  the  power  of 
tho  Spanish  crown.  This  long- protracted  and  intrieate  contest  \a 
full  of  interejit  ami  meriU  a  somewhat  detailed  inve*itigalion. 

Soon  after  the  Inquisition  commenced  its  work,  complaJnts  of 
its  rcmorsfloss  cruelty  poured  in  upon  the  suvcrcigtis.  They  M-nc 
around,  as  we  are  told,  certain  ronsrientious  prelates  to  inves- 
tigate and  report,  who  informed  them  that  four  thousand  houst>s 
bad  been  abandoned  in  Andalusia,  but  tiiis  seems  only  to  huvr 
Inilanied  Isabella's  ardor  and  Uio  hui'infss  af  vindicating  the  faith 
was  prosecuted  with  undiminished  energy.'  The  only  refuge  o( 
the  victims  was  the  Holy  Scp,  which  had  always  been  open  In 
appi'als  from  tho  Bentcnc«a  of  the  Inquisition. 

Pftpni  predoniinaneehad  its  foundation  in  the  universal  supreme 
jurisdiction,  original  and  appellate,  of  Rome  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  tbo  unlindted  area  of  afTairs  contingent  on  faith.  Tliitt  hiul 
be«n  gradually  aeqtiired  during  the  dark  ages  nnd  waR titronuouKly 
upheld,  as  it  was  the  source  of  wealth  as  well  as  of  power,  and 
without  it  the  Bishop  of  Rome  would  ^pt-cdity  shrink  to  his 
origina.1  primary  of  honor.  That  he  should  divest  himself  of  it  was 
not  to  be  expected,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  inquisitors,  whost' 
jurt«dioUon  was  a  delegation  from  him  and  whose  daim  to  supe- 
riority over  biahojis  waa  based  on  the  functions  of  the  latter  being 
oRTely  **or<iinary"  while  theirs  were  "apostolic."  It  is  true  that 
Nicholas  V,  in  his  projected  Castilian  Inquintion  of  1451,  had 
granted  jurisdietion  without  appeal,  but  this  could  have  been 
withdrawn  at  any  tiine  and  the  whole  aMempt  hud  been  so  soon 
forgotten  that  no  allusioD  was  ever  made  to  tt  in  the  subsequent 
controversy.    In  the  Old  Inquisition,  appoala  to  the  pope  were 


*  Pa\gax.  Cfaranlca.  P.  it.  cap.  Ixxvil. 
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recognized,  but  it  was  an  intricate  and  costly  process,  only  pos- 
sible to  those  familiar  with  canon  law  and,  as  the  victims  then 
were  mostly  peasants  or  ascetic  missionaries,  it  was  rarely 
employed  and  still  more  rarely  successful. 

Now,  however,  the  situation  was  wholly  different.  The  class 
assailed  consisted  largely  of  men  of  wealth  or  learning — mer- 
chants, bankers,  lawyers,  high  officials,  theologians  and  prelates, 
able  to  command  the  services  of  skilful  canonists  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  fortunes  to  save  their  persons  from 
the  stake  and  their  estates  from  confiscation.  The  curia  of  the 
period,  moreover,  was  notorious  for  shameless  venality — a  place 
where  everything  was  for  sale,  from  cardinalates  to  pardons, 
and  where  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  papacy  was  exploited 
to  the  utmost.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  keen-witted  Con- 
versos  to  recognize  that  the  mercy  denied  them  in  Spain  could  be 
bought  in  the  open  market  of  Rome  and  the  curia,  which  had 
mourned  the  lost  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  confiscations, 
welcomed  the  prospect  of  selling  exemptions  from  confiscation. 

Everything  therefore  pointed  to  an  exercise  of  the  supreme 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See  which  would  seriously  limit 
the  activity  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  or  at  least  would  confine 
it  to  those  whose  poverty  rendered  them  unprofitable  subjects  of 
[lersecution.  Ferdinand  soon  became  alive  to  the  situation  and 
manifested  little  reverence  for  the  papacy  in  his  resolute  resist- 
ance to  the  protection  which  it  sold  to  all  applicants. 

The  earliest  recourse  was  naturally  to  the  papal  Penitentiary. 
It  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  confessional  lettera, 
empowering  any  confessor,  whom  the  purchaser  might  select, 
to  absolve  him  from  all  sins,  including  those  reserved  to  the  Holy 
See.  Originally  these  were  understood  to  be  good  only  in  the 
forum  of  conscience,  but  the  further  step  was  easily  taken  of 
making  them  effective  also  in  the  judicial  forum,  thus  anticipat- 
ing or  annulling  the  action  of  the  courts  and  selling  immunity 
for  crime  as  well  as  pardon  for  sin.'  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  such  letters  for  anyone,  and  they  were  sought  by  the 
Converses  as  a  means  of  protection  in  advance  and  of  setting 

*  Of  course  the  price  for  these  varied  according  to  circumstances.  A  contem- 
porary document  (Summaria  Declaratio  Bulls  Indulgentiamm  Ecclesiffi  Xanc- 
tonenai  concessaram,  1482)  tells  us  that  the  price  in  Rome  for  those  in  tha 
ordinary  form  was  nearly  three  florins.  In  Germany,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Beichtbriefe  were  sold  at  a  quarter  of  a  gulden  apiece  (QrOne,  Tet- 
sel  und  Luther,  p.  I9Q). 
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isitie  aentetioes  aft^r  cnnvirlion.  In  the  AppiMuIix  will  hv  foutul 
a  specimen,  issued  December  4,  1481,  by  tlitr  Mnjor  IVniUiiitiary, 
to  Francisco  Ferndiidej!  of  Seville  and  liis  wife  and  mother.  It 
purpnrUi  (o  l>e  graiiled  by  the  direct  commaiiU  of  Ilip  poijg  and 
authorizes  the  recipient  to  select  any  confesBor  who,  after  secret 
abjuration,  cau  absolve  hiiu  for  all  acts  of  heresy,  apo8ta«y, 
relapse  and  dogniatiKin  and  annul  all  sentences  hy  whomsoever 
pronounced  after  trial  and  conviction,  redintegrating;  him  into 

'  the  Church,  removiiig  all  stain  of  heree}',  restoring  liim  to  all  hU 
righti^  and  reU^ajtiiig  bim  from  all  puni^liniont,  only  imposing  on 
him  salutary  penance — which,  at  liiat  period,  was  understotKl 
to  be  a  money  payment  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  t.  «.  the  Church 
or  its  mfiinbtT!).  A  final  clause  graiiU  the  further  faculty  of 
overcoming  all  oppwjition  by  the  use  of  ceoBurca  under  papal 
authority. 

It  was  impossible  for  Fordinand  and  Torquemada  to  allow  the 
Inquisition  to  be  reduced  to  impotence  by  the  speculative  activity 
of  the  curia  in  selling  such  exemption!*,  which  were  not  only  good 
for  the  future  but  bad  a  retroactivo  effect  in  annullinR  its  acts. 
No  reverence  for  the  Huly  Set-  could  n-strain  tliiiii  from  visiting 
their  wraih  on  all  who  were  concerned  in  rendering  effective  thin 
purchftaable  clemeney.  We  have  a  glimpse  at  the  niethoda  adopted 
by  both  sidfs,  in  a  notarial  act,  evidently  part  vi  a  process  to  set 
aade  a  papal  letter  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  and  to  punish 
tho»e  engaged  iii  its  uhc,  the  narrative  showing  that  all  concerned 
fell  that  they  were  incurring  seriouH  periK  The  notary,  Anton 
I'cl/icz,  deposes  that  in  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  he  received  from  the 
Duke  of  Me<linft  Sidonia  a  letter  of  April  1(1,  14fi2,  calling  bim  to 
San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  to  draw  eerlain  busineis  papers.  He 
went  and,  while  engaged  on  them  in  the  houee  of  Juan  Maiheof, 
on  April  2flth,  at  2  p.m.  a  messenger  summoned  him  to  the  iluke, 
whom  he  found  in  company  with  the  duchess,  the  Teniente  de 
liora.  Fray  Thoinaa,  prior  of  the  Order  of  Santa  Marfa  de  Harra- 
nit^da,  and  others.  Then  entered  Juan  Ferriliuleit  of  Senile,  the 
duke's  contador,  or  auditor,  carrying  a  biUl  with  a  load  seal,  said 

[to  be  from  the  pope.  Sixtiw  IV,  and  ordered  Vk\&vz  to  read  it  to 
the  prior.  He  was  alnrmed  and  refu.'ied,  but  finally  jnelded  in 
the  entreaties  of  the  duke  and  duchess.  Then  Fray  Thomas 
refused  t«  accept  it,  w  he  had  bw-n  inhibited  verbally  by  the 
inquisitors,  and  promiHed  to  produce  the  Inhibition  in  writing 
within  dght  days.    The  duchess  left  the  room  in  anger,  but,  in 
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a  quort'er  of  an  hour,  KerrAnilcK  l)rouKlit  Fernando  de  TroxiUo, 
prior  «f  lilt'  iiiuveri4ilu<.l  of  Xcn-s  ami  not  of  the  church  of  San 
Salvador,  as  described  in  the  bull.  Th(>  duke  told  him  that  this 
made  no  differenc*?  and  urgetl  him  to  accept  it,  throwing  his  arms 
around  hitn  mid  promt^ing  that  he  would  expoi^e  liis  wholt'  rank 
and  dignity  to  make  good  whatever  he  might  suffer  in  person  or 
property.  TroxilJo  accepted  the  bul)  with  the  greatest  reverence 
iitid  kist«ed  it.  Tlu'ii,  txs  upo»t4jlic  judge  under  it,  be  ordered  Juan 
Matheos,  «ura  ami  vicar  of  San  Luear,  to  absolve  Ferrdndez  and 
his  wife  of  any  sentence  of  excornnninicntion.  interdict,  suspenaon 
etc.  placcii  on  liini  by  the  iii(|uisitorg,  on  la."  giving  fiecurity,  which 
WOd  promptly  fuminhed  by  (jonKalo  Ver&ez,  liuy  Herr^ez  and 
Ferraiid  Kirjuel,  swearing  that  FerrSndea  would  stand  to  ihe 
mnndatea  of  the  Churoh,  as  requinMl  in  the  bull.  1'hereupon 
TroxUlo,  as  apootoUc  judge,  ordered  Juan  Matlicos  to  abtiolve 
FerrdndoK  and  bin  wife,  whinli  wan  duly  performed.  Tlie  duke's 
lawyers  drew  up  an  inhibition  to  the  inqui3itoi~8,  which  the 
deponent  engrossed;  the  duke  wanted  Troxillo  to  sign  it,  but  the 
deponent  privately  advised  him  not  to  do  so  until  he  should  Pon- 
auh  hit)  Ciiunt^d  at  XeniH  and,  whether  he  di<.l  ou  or  not,  liic 
deponent  could  not  say.* 

This  Rivfifi  i»  an  inside  view  of  the  atruRRle  tn  eseape  the  Inqui- 
sition which  wa-s  going  on  in  rvery  corner  of  the  land.  It  was 
uselesH,  for  these  papal  letters  were  disr^^rded  and  the  pur- 
chasetn  could  look  for  no  rcib-ess  from  the  curia,  for  Pope  Sivtua 
had  no  .fcrufile  in  abauduuiiig  hut  ciiHtotnerct.  It  via  a  lucrative 
business,  this  diApoaing  of  exemptions  and  then  allowing  them 
to  be  annulled  for  a  consideration.  Both  sides  thus  eontributeil 
to  the  papa]  treasury  and,  m  it  all  came  from  the  Cnnversos  in 
the  end,  the  curia  iudirecti}'  got  lis  share  of  the  coofiscatious,  and 
the  Inqiiifdtion  was  but  nominally  restricted.  One  dp\iee  for 
uccumplishing  this  is  reveale<^l  in  a.  crusada  indulgence,  granted 
March  $,  14S3,  ostcu^bly  in  aid  of  the  war  with  Granada,  bul, 
as  Sixtud  b!irf[.'dn<Kl  for  one-third  of  the  procewLq.  his  share  was 
sufficient  indurement  for  sacrificing  the  purchasers  of  his  con- 
fessional letters.  A  special  claui!t^  of  the  indulgence  empowered 
any  confessor  lo  absolve  the  possetuwr  of  it— the  price  being 


'  Archive  de  Simanctut.  Patruiiitto  Real,  In<iui*ieian,  t<cg.  dnioo,  fol.  1, 
In  chin  ctue  the  pnpal  letters  nppointfHJ  Hpa^inl  ptnoae  to  act  undi-r  it  as 
nXMiiitors — iht^  tdrm  Unovm  a*  Ah»»luli'ii  in  rtm  n>mmUru>niK  apottoluve. — Sea 
Formnhrium  h^trHmmltirum  tut  turam  nrit  Rcmanf,  fol.  2,  3  (Run,  7270), 
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rix  reates — for  killing  or  deKpoiliiig  those  seeking  the  Uonian 
court,  or  for  preventing  the  execution  of  papal  letters,  or  for 
forbidding  notaries  to  draw  up  acts  concermng  such  letters,  or 
for  detaininR  them  from  those  to  whom  thfiy  hclotiged, — all  of 
which  was  cvidditly  framed  to  allow  the  sovcrcigmi  txi  annul 
the  papal  briefs  in  any  way  they  deemed  beat.' 

Yet  while  Sixtus  thus  was  conleiit,  for  a  moderate  compensa- 
tion, to  iicnuit  those  who  were  seeking  his  court  to  be  detained  or 
slain  and  to  have  hii«  letters  con  tern  ptuouF^ly  annutletl,  yet  when 
their  ninrket  was  threatened  by  the  afwcrtion  that  the  IVnilen- 
tiary  was  only  a  court  of  corwciirnce  and  its  absolutions  wcrr  good 
only  in  the  interior  forum,  htn  indignation  burst  forth  in  a  bull 
of  Hay  0,  148-1,  stigmatizing  all  svich  opinions  as  contunmoious 
and  sacrilegious.  The  Penitenitary,  he  diu^Ured,  could  graut 
abaoluUoiis  good  in  either  forum  and  those  for  the  judirisl  foruni 
were  good  in  bolh  spiritual  and  secular  courts.  This  mon-strou* 
assumption,  wliich  claimed  for  ilie  Penitentiary  the  power  to 
anticipate  or  set  aade  the  judgement  of  every  criniinal  court  in 
Europe,  for  the  benefit  of  culprits  who  could  pay  the  moderate 
fee  demanded  for  its  letters,  was  not  merely  a  temporary  policy 
adopted  by  Sixtua  for  this  occiu^ion.  Ha^'t^g  once  been  aiiBcrlcd, 
it  was  persisted  in.  Paul  ITf,  July  5,  1549,  confirmed  the  bull  <i 
1484  and  Bubjected  to  the  anathemas  of  the  bull  inL'ofna  Di/muti 
all  who  called  in  question  the  validity  of  such  letters;  when  con- 
fined to  the  forum  of  conscience  they  were  sealed  and  addrpfw*! 
to  the  confessor,  when  intended  for  the  judicial  foruni  they  wery 
patent.  As  Paul  died,  November  10, 1549,  before  the  publication 
of  thw  brief,  it  was  eonfirmpft  anrl  issued,  February  22,  1550,  by 
Julius  III.'  It  was  the  setlled  purpose  of  the  Holy  See  of  the 
period  to  continue  tliis  profiinhle  bnsiness  of  pclling  pardons  so 
intiR  as  purchaserK  could  be  found  for  them:  they  continued  to 
plague  the  Inquisition  and  we  shall  see  what  stern  measure!! 
Ferdinanii  found  necessary  for  their  suppreaaon.  Yet  FerdinAud 
wftH  justified  and  iho  curia  wa.s  sclf-eondcnmed  for,  when  the 
Roman  Inquisition  was  reorganized  and  found  its  operations 
amilarly  impeded  by  tlie  letters  of  the  Penitentiary,  it  ordere<I, 


'  Awhivo  hint,  nnfinnftl,  In«]ui*irlon  de  Toledo,  Leg.  183,  n.  S20. 

■  Sixti  VV,  tV,  bull.  Qxianiam  •tannuUi,  1|  4,  tt.— Julii  PP.  Ill,  Bull.  Rationi 
tangniU  {Itullnr.  Roiosn.  I,  428,  7W, 

Wbon,  in  I.VQ,  P)u>  IV  reformbd  tbi-  PcniUrittUn-  lie  ronliawl  letters  of  «b»o- 
hit»n  to  the  [omm  of  conifdQnce. — Dull.  In  eiMmi  (Bultar.  ti,  75). 
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September  26,  1550,  its  aubordinates  to  pay  no  attention  to 
them.' 

Meaawliiic  the  struggle  continued  in  Spaio.  Isabella  applied 
in  1482  to  Slxtus  to  givp  her  inquisitors  power  to  pronounce  final 
judgements  that  should  not  be  subject  to  revision  or  appeal.  He 
replied,  February  23,  14.^3,  that  he  wuuld  take  counsel  with  the 
Sacred  College,  the  result  of  which  was  a  bull  of  May  25th,  in 
which  he  couferred  on  Iftigo  Manrjque,  Archbishop  of  SevUle, 
appclluU>  juri»dtctioD  from  the  in(|uiMtorH,  deputising  hiiu  in 
plaice  of  the  pope  for  the  S]mniKh  dominions,'  This  expe«lient 
brought  no  relief  to  the  Conversos.  The  inqiiiators  paid  no  respect 
to  it  and  would-be  appellant;*  found  that  it  v/an  not  safe  to  go  to 
Sftvillo  for  revision  of  their  cases  by  the  archhiKhop.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  letters  of  nbsolution  that  continued  to  be  tKiued; 
tbcy  were  disregarded  and  many  fugitives  who  had  procured 
them  found  on  their  return  that  they  had  been  burnt  in  elligy 
during  their  absenw*  and  that  the  document  on  which  tliey  relied 
was  of  no  avail.  They  needed  something  more  and  Sistus  was 
nothini;  loath  to  grunt  it.  As  early  as  August  2oil,  he  followed  the 
bull  of  May  25th  with  anotiier,  for  which  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  Conversos  paid  roundly,  for  in  it  he  evoked  to  Rome  all 
pending  eases  of  appeal,  h(>  ordered  the  Spanish  bislmps  to  pro- 
tect at  all  hazards  the  bearers  of  papal  letters  of  absolution,  even 
to  the  invocation  of  the  secular  arm,  and  he  entreated  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  to  show  mercy  to  tlieir  subjects  as  they  hopcil  for 
mercy  from  Ood.' 

Whatever  was  paid  for  this  was  money  vainly  thrown  into 
the  bottondess  sea  of  the  curia.    Eleven  days  later,  with  shameless 


'  Colleolio  Dflcrrtoruiii  Sacnc  Coogreft&lianis  SO  Officii,  p.  245  (MS.  pm«  me). 
*  rJorenle,  HlnL  crfl.,  Apprad.  n.  3.— Mmmo,  p.  137.— BoleUn,  XV.  473, 

'  PrinU-d  by  T.lnrrnte,  Append,  n.  4.  Tliitf.  thi«  wm  prortrriHi,  nod  of  pountP 
paid  fiiT,  by  thir  Con\fr*os  is  evident  from  tht  fact  (hat  tll■^  orininnl  wnn  prPnenUtl, 
JnbUBiy  4,  H»i,  Lo  (ijirt-ia  do  Mnrami,  Uisliop  of  Evrm*  in  rortiiicflLl,  bj-  Juno 
de  SevillB.  who  twkaj.  &h  it  provided  Lhnt  (nil  fiiil  h  xhiiiilfl  Iw.  Rivi-n  lo  idl  notarial 
trao«oript<i.  authMiti<«(«d  t>y  llie  seal  of  n  bishop,  thiit  hir  woiild  mithoriM  ihc 
nolary.  Nufict  l/nvtuo,  to  make  trunnrTtptx  and  attsrh  tbv  tnl,  lo  which  ihe 
bbhop  KswiiL»d. — Archivo  tk  Simancjitt,  rft(Kinat>o  R4-a],  Inquincton,  Ijfg.  &ni«), 
fftl.  2(1. 

Tliu*  the  bull  WW  timujtht  Ni  Spain  hv  the  CVmwrsoe:  copies  were  nwylinl  and 
«!lhn-  ilii?y  dond  not  inisL  llw  oHfiltiB]  to  nny  Kpnoinb  liiKhop,  or  riM]|<l  find  none 
wTiri  %1-nliinrd  to  uh«i  in  itM  niulliplimtioti ;  it  was  therefore  carried  to  rortugKl, 
wbrrn:  tlie  bidiops  were  tuider  no  conrtraint. 
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efTrontery,  Rixtiw  wrot«  Ut  the  Rovemgna  that  it  had  been  issued 
without  proper  deliberation  and  that  he  suspended  it.  Thia 
reuistaled  Maiirique  as  appellate  judge,  iitid  Jtiun  of  Scviliu,  who 
had  carried  the  prrvious  brid'  to  thp  Bishop  of  Kvora  for  iiiulti- 
plying,  was  brought,  with  Ills  conipftnions,  before  the  arehliisliop, 
who  condemned  ihem.'  The  gold  of  the  victinw  wft«  vainly  pitted 
against  the  unalterable  will  of  the  soverpigns,  for  the  Holy  See  had 
no  scruple  in  selling  exemptions  and  abandotung  the  purchaaors. 
The  delegation  to  Archbishop  Manriqiie  by  no  rneuns  inferred 
that  Sixlus  reUnq)iiKliL-<l  liia  own  profitable  appellate  jurisdiction 
and,  to  encourage  appeals,  it  was  necessary  to  manifest  indigna- 
tion when  the  inquisitors  rated  the  papal  action  at  its  true  value. 
How  little  thf-y  r»y!pt'c;tL'd  it  is  nmnifetite<l  in  a  brief  of  July  4, 
1484,  addressed  to  the  inquisitors  MigiiH  de  Morillo  and  Juan  de 
San  Martin,  reciting  that  the  Uean  of  Mondofiedo,  two  canona 
of  Seville  and  several  others,  whom  they  were  prosecuting  and 
whose  property  they  had  sequestrated,  had  appealed  from  Ihem; 
that  Sixtus  had  referred  the  cases  to  the  Bishop  of  Terracina  and 
some  auditors  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  at  whose  inatancc  the  inquis- 
itors had  been  ordered  to  cease  proceedings,  to  grant  absolution 
arf  eatiielam  and  to  lift  the  sequestration  which  deprived  the 
parties  of  the  means  to  carry  on  the  appeal;  that  the  inquiwitors 
had  not  only  flatly  refused  obedience  an<l  ha<]  kept  possession  of 
the  property,  hut  had  eonstrained  the  appellants  under  oath  and 
threat  of  cii^nxures  not  to  prosecute  the  apj>eal  or  even  to  write 
to  Rome,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  the  jurisdiction  and  would 
render  judgement.  Wherefore  Sixtus  now  pronounces  null  and 
void  all  prnr<H*ding8  since  the  iasue  of  the  inhibitory  order  and 
prohibits  further  action  un<ler  threat  of  excommunication;  the 
sequestration  is  to  be  lifted  and  all  the  papers  are  to  be  sent  to 
Kome.'  There  was  do  reason  why  this  should  command  obedi- 
ence more  than  the  previous  order  anti  we  may  feci  sure  that  tlie 
appellaiits  fared  no  better  in  consequence.  The  ease  has  interest 
only  OS  a  afx^cimen  of  innumerable  others  winch  were  bringing  an 
abundant  harvest  lo  the  cfBcials  of  the  curia,  without  afTordiiig 
relief  to  the  victims,  who  were  like  a  .ihuttleeoek  between  two 
baltledore-1,  yiehling  sport  \/Q  the  players,  as  they  were  driven 
from  one  to  tlie  other. 


'  BoletUi.  XV,  -iSft.— Llorente.  Hiat.  oril.  tap.  v.  Art.  iv,  n.  20. 
■  ArcUivio  VtUiouw,  Siato  IV,  (b-gietro  077,  Tocn.  XVIII,  fol.  408. 
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ArdibUhop  Manrique's  posiLiou  as  appellate  judge  mual  also 
have  been  lucrative  fur,  on  lib  iloath  in  HS5,  the  succee^on  wm 
eagerly  sought  for  and  was  obtained  by  the  papal  nce-chanccIlor, 
Uodrigd  Borgia,  but  Ferdinand  had  had  experience  of  liim  in 
Valencia  and  the  sovcroigus  n.'iiu>u»lral«d  so  effectually  that  he 
Was  ohhgcd  to  nithdraw  in  favor  of  their  nominee,  Cardinal  Hor- 
tado  tie  MendoRa,  UL«hop  of  Palencia.' 

Sixtus  IV  hml  dmi,  Auguj<t  12, 1484,  to  be  jiuccec-deU  by  Inno- 
cent VIII.  The  Inquiatioii  imght  hope  for  an  improvement,  but 
was  resolve<i  to  resist  with  greater  energy  than  before,  if  the  new 
pope  sliould  irnitatf  lu--*  predwtifsor.  la  it  series  of  inslrucliona, 
isiiued  December  C,  1484,  Torquentada  provided  for  a  redtlent 
agent  iu  Home,  whost-  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  from  U10 
coitliiK-ii lions;  he  coniplaiuud  of  the  extraordinary  and  illegal 
letters  »o  profusely  granted  by  SixtuR  and  aunounccd  that  the 
sovereigns  would  suspend  the  operation  of  sueh  letters,  but 
tliat  aulion  would  hv-  wittilield  uulil  it  should  be  seen  whelJicr 
Innocent  continued  a  practice  so  prejudicial.'  Innocent  must 
already  have  given  evidence  that  his  methods  were  the  same  as 
thorn;  of  Sixtus,  for,  in  less  than  ten  days,  l-'ei'diniiiui  is-sued, 
Uecf^mber  15th,  a  savage  pragtndlica  far  more  decisive  than 
Torquemada  had  forecast,  for  it  decreed  death  and  confiscation 
for  all  who  should  use  such  letters,  ■whether  emanating  from  the 
pope  or  his  suburdinatea,  uuk-ss  they  should  have  received  th« 
royal  exequatur,  and  all  notariefl  ami  scriveners  who  should  act 
under  tUem  or  make  transcripts  of  them  were  ileprived  of  tlieii 
oFtccs.' 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  change  of  pontiffs  worked  no  change 
in  the  lucrative  businej^s,  except  that  perhaps  under  Innocent  the 
practice  of  taking  money  and  betraying  those  who  paid  it  became 
more  unblushing  than  before  and  promises  to  both  sides  were  made 
and  broken  with  Ktill  greatir  facility.  To  this  end,  care  was 
taken  to  maaiitajD  the  papal  jiu^diction,  for  when  the  new  pO|>c 
was  asked  tu  confirm  ur  renew  Tun)U('iimda'H  con]mis.<d(in  and 
power  was  asked  tor  him  to  tlibrt^ird  the  exemptions  issued  in 
blank  for  names  to  be  filled  in  and  absolutions  granted  on  false 
confessions,  and  other  abuser;  uapeding  in  every  way  the  Inqui- 
sition, Innocent  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  the  comntisHion  was  only 


'   Pulgiu.  OironirA.  lit,  ixxxvuS.  *  Sat  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  £73. 

■  Archive  ([rn.  de  la  C.  de  Anigon,  R^-giat.  3<»M,  M.  33 
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reneweil,  not  enUrgcd.'  Then  the  sovereigns  assujued  the  power 
(Icnieil  to  Torqusmada  and  baued  circular  letters,  July  29,  1485, 
adilrecseil  to  all  the  eccU-r^iastiral  authorities,  rociting  how,  to 
the  ecandal  of  religino,  diRTP^ard  of  the  royal  preH?niiDeDoe  and 
damage  to  the  tise,  certain  parties  obtained  bulls,  rescripts, 
provisions  and  confewinnal  letters,  from  Sixtus  IV  and  Innocent 
Y[\\,  to  ppotpot  themselves  in  their  crimes.  As  it  is  not  to  Iw 
eupposeil  that  the  popes  would  do  this  knowingly,  all  such  letters 
are  siwpended  until  the  papal  intention,  nfter  due  inforniation, 
can  he  ascertained  and  obeyed.  Meanwhile  no  such  briefs  are 
to  be  enforced  until  after  submisaon  to  the  govereigns  for  their 
approval.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  rapid  terpiversations  of  the  pope, 
for  the  pledges  given  to  either  side  were  impartially  \*iolat«<i 
almotit  at 80ona«  given,  the  only  e.vplanatir}ii  being  that  both  Miles 
could  get  what  briefs  they  desired  provided  they  were  willing  to 
pay  what  was  demanded.  For  awhile  the  inHuencc  of  Ferdinand 
ami  Isabella  prevailed  and,  in  a  solemn  repetition  of  Torque- 
nada's  commission,  April  24,  I486,  Innocent  directed  that  all 
appeals  should  be  made  to  him  and  not  to  the  Holy  See.'  Slill 
morp  emphatic  was  a  disgraceful  brief  of  Xoveinber  10,  1487, 
by  which  he  declared  inoperative  all  the  IctUTS  i»iued  by  the 
Penitentiary,  whose  pm-ehasershe  thii8  8urrendere<l  to  the  inquis- 
itors, whom  he  authorizwi  to  proceed  in  spite  of  the  inhibitions 
contained  in  them.'  Fosriljly  he  may  have  reeognijierl  that  this 
breach  of  faith  was  hkely  in  damage  the  market  by  destroying 
confidence,  for  the  ink  was  scarce  dry  on  this  brief  when  he  issued 
another,  November  27tli.  onlering  that,  when  such  letters  were 
produced,  they,  or  authentic  copies  of  them,  should  be  nent,  with 
details  of  the  case,  and  that,  until  his  decision  was  announced, 
proceedings  should  be  snnjiended.' 

Ker<linand  thereupon  forbade  the  inqulnitors  to  accept  such 
letters,  notwithstanding  which  their  issue  continued  without 
intermis-sion  for,  on  May  17,  148S,  Innocent  declares  that  they 
should   be  invalid    unless   presented  witliin   a  month  of    that 


•  .\pehivo  (Krn.  Hr  Iji  C.  Ar  Amgon,  Rcgist.  3ft54,  f->l.  4G.— P4r«nMi.  p.  187. 
'  Informe  rfe  Quoradn  {Bibl.  nneioiial.  MS.S,,  Tj,  28). 
'  Buhrio  de  In  Orden  de  Sanlifigo.  V-lh.  I,  fo).  8.— Cf.  Somoia  Ae  Salgiuio  de 
Retmiionv  Bullanun,  P.  ii.  rnp.  xxx!ii,  n.  S5,  .M. 
'  Bolelin.  XV,  i5TD.— .\rcliivo  de  Simaacas,  Inqtilaicion,  Lib.  936,  tol.  2Q0. 
'  Bolctift,  XV,  681. 
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date.*  Sraoltaoeous  with  this  was  an  elaborate  bufl  of  the  same 
date,  doubtless  procured  by  the  Ctwversos  of  Aragonr  addreased 
to  the  Ksbop  of  MajfHxa,  reciting  the  dailj  af^ieals  from  the 
kingdoms  tA  Aragoo  which  were  conunitted  to  judges  in  the 
curia  who  issued  inhibitions  to  the  inqutstors.  As  this  impeded 
the  Inquisition  the  pope  evoked  to  himself  all  poiding  cases 
and  committed  them  to  the  bishop  to  be  dedded  without  appeal, 
his  commission  cootintmig  during  the  papal  [Measure  *  We  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  Ferdinand  permitted  the  bishop  to 
excrcwe  these  functions;  even  if  he  did  so  the  Converww  [Htifited 
littie,  for  the  good  In^op  died  in  about  ax  months  and  thov 
is  no  trace  of  the  appointment  of  a  successw. 

Yet  when  Ferdinand  wanted  to  save  those  whom  he  favored 
from  the  Inqmsition,  he  sometimes  had  recouise  to  procuring  lot 
them  papal  letters  to  which  he  granted  his  exequatur.  He  did 
this  for  his  treasiu^r,  Gabriel  Sdnchei  and  for  the  vice-chancdlor 
of  Aragon,  Alonso  de  la  Caballeria;  Gabriel  Sdnchex  also  obtained 
letters  for  hLs  brothers  Alonso  and  Guillen,  which  Ferdinand 
approved  and  had  some  difficulty,  in  1498,  in  preventing  the 
tribunal  of  Saragossa  from  sd^ng  and  suppressing  them.*  Tha« 
was  an  even  more  significant  recognition  of  the  appellate  power 
of  the  Holy  See  in  the  case  of  Gonsatvo  Alfonfd,  d^unct,  in  1493. 
The  consulta  de  fe  was  imable  to  reach  unanimity  and,  in  place  ot 
referring  it  to  the  Supretna,  the  consultors  referred  it  to  Alex- 
ander VI,  who,  by  brief  of  August  13th,  appointed  the  Bishop  of 
C6rdova  and  the  Benedictine  Prior  of  \'alladolid  to  decide  the 
case,  at  the  same  time  inhibiting  the  inquisitora  from  further 
cognizance.* 

The  year  1492  saw  the  conquest  of  Granada  achieved  and  the 
death  of  Innocent  VIII.  The  one  event  greatly  increased  the 
reputation  and  influence  of  Ferdinand  and  the  other  placed  in 
the  papal  chair  Rodrigo  Borgia,  better  known  as  Alexander  VI. 
Both  men  were  imscrupulous,  but  the  political  situation  brou^t 
them  into  close  relations  and  the  services  rendered  by  the  king 
to  the  pope — or  still  more,  perhaps,  the  disservice  which  he  could 


'  Somoza,  loc.  cil.,  d.  127. — Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I,  foL  H. 
— Archivio  Vaticano,  Innoc.  VlII,  Regiat.  686,  fol.  103.     (See  Appendix). 

'  Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I,  fol.  44. — Archivo  de  Simancaa, 
Inqiiiaicion,  Lib.  926,  fol.  274. — Llorente,  Afialcs,  I,  146. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  I. 

'  Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I  de  copias,  fol.  46. 
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render— made  the  laUer  eager  to  gratify  him.  In  1494  he  ron- 
firmetl  oud  enlarged  the  letters  of  Innocent  VIII  prescribing  tlial 
appeals  should  be  made  to  the  inquiditor-geQenU  and  not  to  the 
Holy  See.'  To  roiidex  this  efTpetive  he  eomiiiissioiied,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  of  the  inquisitors^general,  Francisco  de  la  Fueute,  as 
appellate  judge  to  hear  all  cases.  Tlic  brief  of  appointment, 
November  4,  149-4,  showa  in  what  a  tangled  rendition  these 
matters  had  been  brought  by  the  shifting  and  shiftless  papal 
policy,  governed  alone  by  the  expectation  of  profit.  It  rccit«s 
that  Innocent  VIII,  at  the  instance  of  SpaniJ^h  suspects  of  heresy, 
bad  committed  their  ca^icK,  both  original  and  appellate,  to  varioua 
auditors  of  the  Sacre<l  Palace,  where  they  remained  pending  for 
lack  of  evidence  not  obtainable  in  Rome,  wherefore  Innocent 
had  evoked  Iheni  all  to  liimseir,  but  hml  appuitiltrd  no  judge  to 
hear  them  and  no  further  progrosa  was  made.  Besides,  under 
llicir  coiiiriiiasjonii,  the  said  uuditorH  haei  issued  letters  compul- 
sory, inhibitory  and  citatory  on  inquiMlors  and  other  oflicials, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were  imder  excommimieatlon  and 
against  thia  they  appealed.  To  put  ao  end  to  these  dangers  and 
scandals,  Alexander  therefore  evoked  anew  all  these  cases  to  him- 
self ami  committed  them  to  la  Fuente,  together  Tvith  all  arising 
in  future,  granting  hlni  full  power  for  their  final  determination.* 
Still  the  lucrative  butdncss  of  ittsning  lelterK  of  abnolulion  and 
redintegration  went  on  unchecked,  until  prewure  from  Spain, 
which  was  inKiiQicient  to  restrain  their  manufacture  and  sale,  at 
least  induced  Alexander  to  betray  Ihoao  who  had  bought  them. 
On  August  29,  1497,  he  issued  a  bull  reciting  how  heretics,  who 
had  bet-n  burnt  in  efFigy,  had  obtained  from  him  abeolution, 
rehabilitation  and  exemption  from  inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  to 
the  scandal  of  the  fait^hful.  wherefore,  at  the  request  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  he  now  withdraws  and  annuls  all  these  letters,  except 
in  the  forum  of  conscience.'  Even  this  flid  not  satisfy  Fcrdiiuind 
who,  under  the  pretext  lliat  a  papal  secretary  nnmed  Bartolom- 
moo  Florido  had  issued  fal^e  ones,  ordered  the  inquisitors  to  seise 
them  when  presented  and  send  them  to  him  in  order  that  he  might 
communicate  with  (he  pojje  about  them.  Tliia  w«*  followed 
by  decrees  of  the  Suprema,  January  8  and  February  12,  1498, 


'  Somoia.  cp.  di.,  P.  n,  rap.  xxxiii,  n.  85,  S6. 

>  ArcKivo  tfe  Simane&s.  P&tronato  Real,  lni{ui«icioa,  Lt^.  tbiieo,  fol.  23. 

•  Bolftin,  XV,  572. 
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commanding  all  who  had  ohtained  abeoJutionR  ami  (liftppn.«ations 
from  Rome  to  ddivcr  thi*m  within  a  given  time  to  the  jntjiusiiors, 
who  would  forward  them  to  the  iinjuisi tor-general  for  vcrifKation 
of  their  genuineness,  thus  obtaining  posseaeion  of  all  letters,  to  the 
general  terror  of  the  owners.  Fcrdinanil,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
obliged  to  write  to  Saragossa  to  protect  Alonao  de  la  Caballerla 
and  the  brothers  SSnphei,  while  Isabella  interceded,  June  2fith, 
for  a  servant  of  her^  who  had  procured  mich  a  letter  and  a)tttd 
not  produce  it.^  Then  Alexander  was  called  upon  for  a  more 
alwolute  surrender  of  thoae  who  had  dealt  with  hitn  and,  on  Se(>- 
tember  ITUi,  he  addressed  a  btief  to  the  Spanish  in(|uitutur8 
empowering  them  to  proceed  against  all  heretics,  notwithstanding 
all  letters  of  absolution  and  reftiiit^gi-ation  heretofore  or  hereaJlcr 
issued,  for  all  such  letters  were  to  be  held  as  having  been  grauted 
inadvertently.*  W'hat  with  Spanish  fanaticittm  anil  papal  faith- 
lessness the  Cotiversos  were  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil, 
llieir  only  reeoui-se  was  exile.  Many  abandoned  Spain  and  a 
portion  of  the«;  found  in  Home  a  refuge,  for  Alexander  welcomed 
thent  in  \new  of  the  heavy  imposts  which  they  paid  for  safety 
and  toleration.  They  also  furiiishod  him  with  material  for  a 
BpecutatJve  culhurBt  of  persecution  when,  in  H98,  he  waa  in  need 
of  funds  to  furnish  forth  the  magnificent  embfissy  of  bis  »on 
Cffsar,  sent  to  bear  to  Louis  XIII  the  bull  of  (Uvorce  from  Queen 
Jeanne.  He  appointc<l  as  inquisitors  Cardinal  Pictro  lauali  and 
the  Ma.'fter  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  Fra  Paolo  de  Monelia,  who 
procl^mcd  a  term  of  grace  during  which  the  SpaniardJ!  suspect 
of  heresy  could  come  forward.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  pre- 
sented theniM^lves;  the  form  «f  receiving  and  examining  their 
confessions  was  gone  through  with;  they  were  admitted  to  mercy 
and  a  salutary  penance  was  imposed  in  lieu  of  tlie  penalties 
that  might  have  been  inflicted  in  Spain.  Wliat  wag  (he  amount  of 
this  cannot  be  know-n,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable,  for 
the  inquisitors  could  ransom  them  at  discretion.  A  aolemn  auto 
de  fe  was  celebrated  in  St.  Peter's,  July  29lh,  iu  the  pre«ence  of 
Alexander  and  his  cArdinals.  The  penitentfl  were  marched  thither 
in  pairs,  were  reconciled  to  the  Church,  abjured  their  heresies  and 
were  !«ntenccd  to  wear  the  sanbenito  and  to  undergo  finance, 
after  wtucn  tliey  were  taltcn  in  proce^on  to  Santa  Maria  sopra 


■  Art-hii-e  do  Sirnanc«8,  Icqui^don,  Lib.  1;  Lib.  930,  fol.  114. 
»  BolcUa,  X\',  597. 
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Minerva,  where  they  were  relieveil  of  the  sanbeiiitos  and  dis- 
oh&rged.  The  performaiioe  evidi-otty  was  expected  not  to  be 
plcaKng  lo  the  Sp&iiisb  sovereigns,  Tor  purl  of  (be  penance  aaagDed 
was  lo  furniRh  a  notarial  atiestaiion  that  tht^y  woidd  ntii  return 
to  Spain  without  licence  from  the  Catbohc  kio^  under  pain  of 
rclaxaliun  as  relapsed.' 

There  were  douhtless  intimations  of  Ferdinand's  dutpleasure 
which  drew  from  these  iniproniplu  inquisitors  a  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 10th  to  their  Spanisli  brethren  and  one  of  October  6tb 
from  Alexander  to  the  soveroigiifi,  in  which  the  provision  respect- 
ing return  to  Spain  wa-s  enipha^zed.  Ferdinand  however  was 
not  to  be  thus  placated;  indeed  he  had  already,  on  August  2nd, 

led  an  edict,  designed  to  frustrate  fin-ther  attempts  by  the 
icy  to  Mliare  in  the  profiLs  of  persecution.  In  this  he  ordered 
the  execution,  without  trial,  of  all  who  had  fled  from  condemna- 
tion by  the  [n(]uiatii:)n  and  who  should  venture  lo  rpturn,  uo 
matter  what  exeiupiiona,  reconoiiialions.  Hafe-conduets  or  privi- 
leges they  might  allege.  Any  property  they  might  possess  was 
apportioned  in  thirds  lo  the  informer,  the  offii-ia!  and  the  tisc  and 
any  one  harboring  them  and  any  offieial  negieeting  lo  execute 
the  edict  was  threatened  with  confiscation.'  The  prevention  of 
furthcT  sprciiUtlvc  performances  of  thi.'  kind  was  duubtk'ss  the 
motive  for  the  stringent  regulations,  wtiicli  we  liave  Keen  above, 
in  H99  and  1500,  to  prevejit  the  escape  of  Convcreos.* 

Ferdinand  sometime*  rpcogniised  the  pflptd  letters  as  In  the 
caw  of  Kome  parties  named  Bcltram,  in  14U0,  which  he  permitted 
to  be  heard  by  the  commissioDers  appointed  by  the  pope/  but 
there  was  too  much  at  stake  for  him  to  abandon  the  struggle  and 
the  papacy  followed  its  praetiec  of  sacrificing  those  who  sought 
its  protection,  while  never  failing  to  promise  it.  Early  in  1602, 
the  sovereigns  remonstrated  forcibly  as  to  the  great  damage  to 


'  AKh!«>  de  Straanras.  pBtmnatfl  Real,  laquistcion,  Leg.  iSnico,  fwl.  15.— 
Bubrto  At  W  Orikn  ite  Santiago,  Lit),  HI.  fol.  O-i-  - Hiin-hiknli  Diiiriuiii  (E^. 
ThlMflne,  IT,  ■191').— Villwi,  Niowila  MarliiaveUi,  1.  210,  270  (Mikno,  1895). 

*  I-lftwnt*.  Htrt.  crit..  Apr^mlix  vii.—Nucvn  R^rop.  Lih.  tiii.  Tit.  ii,  ley  2. 

*  Yer  tin^tw  (nnrtiim  rtvaXA  dotibtlMS  oft«n  br  hsMl  ri>rn«-oii»idi'tntuin.  Com- 
pfi>nii«eB  and  roinmiitatlonti.  a.--  we  nliail  src,  w-crc  &  xtcogaiMd  sourw  of  revenue 
■nd  n  dorunient  oT  this  pe^rind  MitUinJt  an  offer,  fKan  owtain  partiea  who  had 
t)e«nat>nolvHlin  Itnme.  of  tKPvrntbmisancI  ducataanil  mni>  hoiisM,  (or  perminion 
to  M!ind«  in  Spain  nnd  pfMent  thrnuttlvea  lo  tbr  InquiBiilon  for  Mlutaiy  psnanoe. 
^Airhiro  de  fllmanoAi.  Patronato  Real.  InquUit^ioD,  Leg.  dcjco,  fol.  5. 

*  Archivo  de  SilnaIlcn^  lixiuiaiciati,  Libro  1. 
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the  faith  resulting  from  these  letters  transferring  cases  to  spedil 
commissioners,  and  Alexander  promptly  responded  by  a  buD 
evoking  to  himself  all  such  cases  and  committing  them  to 
Inquisitor-general  Deza,  to  be  decided  by  bini  personally  or 
with  assessors  whom  he  might  call  in.  To  this  Ferdinand  objected, 
under  pretext  of  the  hardship  which  it  would  inflict  on  the 
appellants,  as  Deza  had  to  follow  the  migratory  court  and  Aki- 
ander,  with  his  usual  pliancy,  emi>owere<l  Deza,  August  Slst,  ta 
appoint  deputies  to  decide  cases.  Deza  availed  himself  of  thii 
to  restore  the  cases  to  the  tribunals,  instructing  them  to  proceed 
to  final  judgement  without  regard  to  any  papal  letters  that  might 
be  presented,  and  thus  again  the  unlucky  appellants  were  tidinnd 
back  to  their  persecutors  without  recourse,' 
{  Julius  II  was  elected  November  1,  1503,  and  the  next  d^, 

-  even  before  his  coronation,  he  issued  a  motu  propria  to  Ferdinaid 

and  Isabella,  conBrming  all  graces  and  ])rivileges  granted  by  ]m 
T  predecessors  and  especially  those  to  the  Inquisition.    Still,  appak 

_  to  the  Holy  See  continued  to  pour  in  and  to  be  welcomed  uul,ii 

^  1505,  Ferdinand  remonstrated  energetically,  asking  a  recall  i 

r  all  commissions  and  drawing  a  doleful  picture  of  the  religitMi 

•^  condition  of  Spain,  which  was  saved  only  by  the  InquiatMB 

jj  from  a  schism  worse  than  that  of  Anus.'    Philip  of  Austria,  haw 

-.  ever,  in  his  eagerness  to  win  papal  support,  abandoned  the  daiaj 

,,,  of  the  Inquisition  and  admitted  to  the  Holy  See  that  it  could  Ml  i 

m  refuse  to  entertain  the  appeals  of  those  who  sought  its  protectilM.' I 

gj  Julius  had  no  intention  of  divesting  hitnself  of  the  supreme  juri^J 

diction  which  was  so  profitable  and  he  took  care  to  assert  Hi 
j_  the  commisMons  issued,  in  1507,  to  Xiraenes  and  Bishop  Elngoai 

™  as  inquisitors-general  respectively  of   Castile  and  Aragon,  ► 

evoking  to  himself  all  cases  pending  in  the  tribunals  and  * 
mitting  them  to  the  new  incumbents  and  those  whom  they  r 
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'  whrrpby  the  Inquisition  is  itiipcdcd;  therefore  he  decrees  that  all 

[&p[j(-jki.s  iiiufft  \)K  to  the  iiii{iii»ihjr-geiicra],  while  those  to  llonic 

[are  to  \ye  regarded  as  null;  tiie  imjuudtors  are  to  difregard  them 

land  not  to  delay  un  account  or  them.'    Still,  the  output  of  thc^c 

[letters  was  unchecked  and  for  awhile  Fcriliuaud  ilurtunted  in 

his  policy  witli  regard  to  them.    Sometimes,  aa  in  a  Sardinia  caxe, 

[in  1508,  he  orders  the  inquiator  to  arrest  and  punish  severely 

ittiose  concerned  in  [irocuriug  them,  a-ssurinji;  hini  of  the  royal  pro- 

jtcction  again«t  the  iut^gnation  of  Iton-.e.*    Sonietimee,  ae  in  a 

Vdltadolid  case,  in    ISUU,   ho  assumes  the  current  convenient 

[fiction  that  the  letters  are  iBRued  (*urreptitioucly,  that  the  pope, 

■on  belU-r  iiifornmtiou,  will  withdraw  them,  and  meanwhile  they 

are  held  susppiulod ;  the  trial  is  to  go  on  jirid  Die  t^eque^trations 

.  are  not  to  be  hfted,"    Finally,  in  a  pragniitica  of  August  31,  liM19, 

I  a  dvluiite  pulley  was  udoiited  combining  both  me(hod6  and  baeed 

[on  the  principle  that,  if  the  lettei*  were  eurreplitious,  tliose  who 

[obtaineil  them  deserved  condign  puniehmont.    This  required  all 

[such  briefs  to  be  submitted  to  the  Suprcma  for  examination  and 

[reference  back  to  Rome;  if  found  to  be  rightly  issued,  exequatur 

[would  be  granted,  but  without  this  any  one  prescntinfi  such  letters 

inquisitors  incurred,  as  in  the  pragmrttica  of  December  16, 

[J484,  irrcnii-ssiblc  death  and  confiscation;  notaries  acting  under 

them  were  deprived  of  office,  while  secular  officials  were  com- 

laiided  to  execute  the  edict  under  pain  <tf  five  thousand  florins 

Fjuid  eoclcidafitictt  under  selsiure  of  temporalitipii  and  perpetual 

&mle.* 

The  ferocity  of  this,  after  a  constant  struggle  with  Ihe  curia 
for  twenty-five  years,  shows  the  ini|>nrtance  attached  by  Fenli- 
land  to  the  autonomy  of  the  Inquisition  and  his  determination 
Kuppress  all  papal  interference.  Still  that  interference  con- 
iued  and  Ferdinand  could  not  but  recognize  that  it  was  legal. 
a  case  occurring  in  1510,  when  a  certain  Augustinian  Fray 
Monisio,  on  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  Seville,  obtained  letters 
>nuaiLliug  the  caee  to  u  judge  who  inliibiled  tlic  tribunal,  Fcrdi- 


O.  Lib.  I,  fol.  60.  >  I^I.  nndotittl,  M^.,  D,  IIS,  tot.  101. 

■•p.  til ,  P.  tf,  cap.  xxxiii,  n.  fiO. 

^maoOs,  Inquiffldon,  Lib.  3.  tai.  i.^Arehira  hint,  imfional, 
titla,  t«g,  2.  n.  16,  M.  2!18. 
'.  n.  c«pi.  xxxlii,  n.  *0)  prints  this  irilh  the  dal*  of  March  17, 
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nam!  reqiiesled  the  pope  tu  evoke  the  case  anti  cominil  it  lo 
Cttrdiiial  Xiuicues  and  furtJier  that  all  future  ciiees  of  the  kind 
should  be  mmilarly  treated.' 

In  all  Ihis  long  wrangle  tlie  diplonmtie  rewrve  is  oIiwTVftbl 
wliich  ttssuHied  that  the  Holy  See  was  actuated  by  motives  that 
it  mistaken,  were  at  least  cliaintcrfMed.  The  financial  element 
underlying  it?  fletJoii  was  fully  recnfjtiiiied,  however,  and,  when 
the  S|MLnish  delegates  were  sent  to  the  Lateran  Council  in  1512, 
among  the  inistructions  which  they  bore  was  one  which  eaid  that 
Rome  niuRt  not  in  future  defend,  aR  it  had  been  defenrling,  the 
apostates  of  Jewish  race  who  were  burnt  in  efligy  at  hrjrae  while 
they  purchased  for  money  dinpensations  in  the  curia.  In  fact, 
Charles  V,  in  a  letter  of  April  3D,  I5I9,  to  \\h  ainl>aasador  Li 
Carroz,  openly  asserted  that  the  briefs  issued  in  the  time  of  Ferdi^ 
uand  Imd  been  obtained  by  the  Conversos  througii  the  payment 
of  heavy  sums.* 

The  delegates  to  t-lie  Lateran  council  cf  course  effected  nothing, 
and  Leo  X,  while  Ids  penitentiaries  and  auditors  were  as  busy  as 
ever,  wa."*  even  innre  regardless  than  his  prodpcessors  of  Che  papal 
dignity,  in  anmilling  their  acts  after  the  fees  hatl  been  paid.  In 
a  motu  proprio  of  May  31,  1513,  he  alludes  to  the  Icttere  negli- 
gently granted  by  Julius  II  and  himaelf,  throuph  which  thebiud- 
neiw  nf  the  Inquisition  was  impeded,  wherefore  he  empowers 
Ximenee  to  inliibit,  under  excommunication  and  other  pcnalliea, 
all  person-;,  even  of  episcopal  rank,  from  using  such  letters  of 
winiinisNiim  to  wilertnin  appeals.* 

In  thp  kingdoms  of  Ara^n,  the  (Virtea  of  Monzon,  in  1510, 
■grce<l  tliiit  no  one  8hoidd  appeal  from  the  trihuiialf  to  the  pope, 
but  only  to  the  inquiwtiir-general.*  Fowibly  this  may  have  led 
to  the  invention  of  a  method  of  reprisalB  which  waa  infinitely 
annoying  and  diffieult  to  meet.  A  certain  Baldiri  Metefi  pro-J 
cured  from  Home  a  citation  to  appear  addresseil  to  Mossen  Coil%1 
the  judge  of  confiscations  iu  Barcelona,  and  some  other  official& 
This  completely  nonplussed  the  tribunal  and  Ferdinand  wa«j 
driven  to  instructinR,  November  2,  1510,  hit  Lieutenant-genera 
of  Catalonia  to  consult  with  Inquisitor-general  Enguera  as  to 


'  Arcfaivo  (!« .Simancas,  loquLaldon,  Lib.  S,  fol,  71,  TA  77. 
'  D>)lliu|^r,  Ik^itrlp;  «ut  potitlwhMi,  kirchllctitu  u.  Cultui-f;e»c1iicht«,  T.  lU, 
p.  201  — mill.  nailoniU.  .VSS.,  D,  118.  n,  2,  fol.  8. 

'  fitiUrio  lie  U  Orden  4e  Santtigto,  Lib.  I  dc  cnpU*  fol.  liOi 
'  Ardiivo  dc  Simaaou,  Inqobicivo,  Leg.  U6fi,  Tol.  28. 
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tlip  best  mofle  of  induping  MoipH  to  withdraw  the  citfttion.  He 
was  obstinate,  especially  as  be  bad  meanwliile  procured  dtatione 
on  oihet  oflicialit,  aud  Ftfrdinand  could  fiutl  no  other  rf>mt>dy  ).haii 
notifying;  the  diputstluB  that  the  Hgrpciiiciit  of  Moiiiioi)  wft.»  a 
totality  and  tbat,  if  the  clause  respecting  appeals  was  violated, 
Enguera  would  disregard  the  rest.'  What  was  the  result  tlic 
doeunienlx  fail  to  inform  iis,  but  an  even  more  troublesome  case 
occurred  iu  Saragossa  when  H4.ncbez  de  Ronieral  on  being  prose- 
cuted fled  to  Rome.  March  11,  1511,  Ferdinand  wrote  to  his 
ambasflador  to  request  tlie  pope  t^  send  him  back  to  the  inquis- 
itor-general, but  the  pope  declined  and  Ferdinand  was  moved 
to  lively  nTath,  in  1513,  on  learning  that  Romeral,  who  had 
meajiwhile  been  burnt  in  effigy,  had  procured  oitationfi  on  all  the 
officials,  from  intiuisitorsdowu,  including  even  the  consultorswho 
had  acted  in  the  consulta  dc  fc,  and  that  he  had  managed  to  get 
the  eitation:^  publUhed  in  Tudela  and  ('ascante,  Fenlinand  wrote 
to  Home  in  tenns  of  vigorou-s  indignation  and  ordered  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Baragoasa,  the  Captuo-general  of  Navarre  and  the 
inquisitors  to  consult  with  lawyers  an  to  the  best  means  of  puniflh- 
ing  thi-s  auilacious  attack  on  tiie  Inquisition.  Apparently  there 
were  no  means  of  parrying  such  an  attack  save  coming  to  terms 
with  the  other  »ide,  so  long  as  the  curia  was  willing  to  lend  '\t»fU 
to  thiH  guerrilla  warfare.  This  was  seen  in  a  Koniewhat  sitnihu* 
case  in  Sicily,  in  1511,  when  a  certain  Cola  de  Ayelo,  condemned 
to  per]«lual  imprisonment  by  Inquisitor  Belorado,  managed  to 
CBcaiM*;  he  took  hininelf  to  Rome  as  a  [)enitenl  ami  there  com- 
menced suit  against  Bclorndo  and  his  colleague  tlio  Bishop  of 
C<*f«lh.  The  hishnp  was  obliged  to  obey  a  summons  to  Rome; 
the  affair  was  protracted  and  gavo  so  much  trouble  that,  when 
Ayelo  wanted  to  return  to  Sicily  and  ofTercei  to  withdraw  the 
suit,  Ferilinnnd  Rgroed  to  let  him  rome  back,  pardoneil  his 
offences,  including  gaol- breaking,  and  gave  him  a  safO'Conduct 
against  further  prof>ecution.  This  method  of  fighting  tlie  Inqui- 
sition  would  probably  have  been  more  frequently  adopted  but 
for  the  risk  to  which  were  exposed  the  notaries  and  acrivenora 
whoHe  mim^ttrations  were  essentiaJ.  In  the  prew>nt  case  the  one 
who  pent  the  citation  to  th"*  bishop  was  eeized  by  the  viceroy, 
tM-ttired  and  probably  punished  severely.* 


'  Archlvo  d«  Simaricw*,  IiK^uiaidan,  Tibro  8,  fal.  138. 
•  ftidom.  Lib.  3.  fol.  H6.  27-1. 
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One  or  two  cases  vnll  illustrate  the  cbaotlc  condition  proilucnl 
by  these  contending  clemenl!!,  (speciaJly  after  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand, January  23,  1516,  ha<l  removed  from  the  scene  of  action 
his  resolute  will  and  ceaseless  activity.  Miguel  Vedrefia,  Busi^cted 
of  compUcity  in  Uic  murder  of  Bernardo  Ciistclli,  assessor  of  the 
tribunal  of  Balaguer,  appealed  to  tlie  pope  from  the  prison  of  the 
tribunal  of  llarc*lona.  The  Suprcma  of  ^Vragon  vainly  instructed 
its  Roman  agent  to  make  every  effort  to  defeat  the  appeaJ.  Leo 
X  comiuitted  the  case  to  the  Bishop  of  Ascoli,  who  ordered  the 
tribunal  t-o  release  Vedreiia  on  bis  giving  security  to  comilitute 
himself  a  prifnoner  in  Home.  The  imiuisitors  had  lost  uU  respect 
for  papal  letters  and  refused  obedience,  whereupon  the  bishop 
appointetl  certain  local  prelal<«  as  coiiiiliimoiicrs  i«  prt>secul« 
thetn  and  inllict  censures.  The  Su|ireiiiA  inhibited  tbe^e  com- 
misaioners  from  acting,  but  not  before  they  had  excommvmicated 
the  in<]m»itoni,  who  applied  to  I^u  for  relief.  Leo  hud  already^ 
at  leaHt  in  appearance,  abandoned  Vedrefia,  in  a  brief  of  May  6, 
1517,  addressed  to  Cardinal  Adrian,  then  Inquhdtor-general  of 
Aragou,  styling  V'edreila  "that  son  of  uiiquity,"  evoking  the  case 
to  himxelf  and  eommittiag  it  to  Adrian.  But  accompanying 
this  brief  and  of  the  same  date  was  another  of  private  instructionii, 
in  which  Vedrefia  was  allude«l  to  as  his  dearest  son  and  Adrian 
was  told  that  the  case  was  committed  to  him  in  order  that  Ids 
dexterity  might  comixtund  it;  the  evidence  was  doubtful  and 
Vedrerta  had  purgnd  it  suffieipntly;  it  would  seem  that  he  should 
rather  be  acquitted  than  condemned  but  if  Adrian  thought  othcr- 
witiehewa^  to  send  a  statement,  when  Leo  woulil  give  final  orders. 
Some  three  months  later  there  was  another  brief  to  .\drian  about 
the  excommunicated  inquisitors:  if  the  (^ensures  were  subsequent 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  case  from  the  Bishop  of  Ascoh,  they 
were  invalid,  but  the  whole  matter  was  left  to  Adrian.'  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  was  the  final  outcome  of  the  case,  hut 
it  sufficiently  indicates  the  entanglements  caused  by  Uie  con- 
flicting j urisdictioas  and  the  contradictory  actions  of  the  pope  as 
his  officials  were  bought  by  one  side  or  the  other. 

Another  aspect  of  these  affairs  is  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the 
heirs  of  Juan  Knrfquez  lie  Medina,  whose  hones  were  contlenuied, 
by  the  tribunal  of  Cuenca,  to  be  exhumed  and  burnt.    The  heirs 


'  Bitlario  de  la  Ordon  li*  Saittingo,  Lib.  11,  tut.  19,  31. — ^.^rchiro  de  tjimancM^ 
InqiUMckn,  Lib.  72,  fol.  01 ;  l^b.  74,  (ol.  «i.  02. 
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appealed  to  Xinienps,  wlio  commissioned  judges  to  revise  the 
Beolcnce,  but  these  refused  to  the  heirs  a  copy  of  the  proceeiUngs, 
by  which  alouc  they  could  rebut  the  evidence.  Thcai  they  appealed 
to  Pope  1^0,  who  apiroiiiied  three  coniiiussionerH  to  hear  the  case 
and  comfliumcatfi  the  proceedings  to  the  heirs,  on  their  giving 
security  not  to  harm  Uie  witncwsca.  The  parlies  ap|)ointcd, 
doubtless  fearing  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Inquiftition, 
declined  to  serve  and  the  last  we  hear  of  the  case  is  a  brief 
of  May  \%  1517,  threatening  Uiem  with  oxcomuiunication  for 
pcraistpnoe.' 

With  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Adrian,  as  inquia tor-general 
of  Castile  as  well  a»  of  Aragon,  Leo,  in  1518,  confirmed  the  dcercea 
of  Innocent  VIII  and  Alexander  V'l,  granting  to  him  exchisive 
appellate  jurisdiction  and  Adrian,  when  pope,  repeated  this  in 
1523,  in  favor  of  Manrique.'  Yet  this  in  no  way  interfered  with, 
the  reception  in  Rome  of  the  niullitudinoiui  applications,  both, 
appellate  and  in  first  instance,  which  Charles  V,  in  a  letter  of 
October  29,  1518,  to  Cardinal  Santiquatro,  broadly  hinted  was 
aceoiuplifthed  by  the  free  usf  of  money,*  How  recklessly,  iudeed, 
tlie  papal  jurisdiction  was  prostituted  at  the  service  of  the  first 
comer,  ia  evidenced  in  the  case  of  a  mill  in  Paterna,  purchased 
by  Juiin  Claver  from  ilie  confiKeated  estttlc  of  Jufre  Rinsech. 
llie  Infante  Knrique  laiil  elatni  to  it;  the  tribunal  of  Valencia 
decided  In  favor  of  Claver  and  imposed  perpetual  silence  on 
Enrique.  On  the  death  of  Claver,  Knrique  brought  suit  against 
his  heir  hefort^  a  judge  of  his  own  eelcction,  whom  the  tribunal 
promptly  inhibited.  Knrique  then  procured  a  papal  brief  inhibit- 
ing the  tribunal  and  committing  the  case  to  this  judge.  Then 
Charles  V  inton-ened,  October  29, 1.^)18,  ordering  Enrique  to  bring 
his  suit  before  the  tribunal.*  Papal  letters  iwrned  after  such 
fa.ihion  had  no  moral  weight  and  were  lightly  disre^garded.  Tlie 
contempt  felt  for  them  was  increase<l  by  Leo's  perpetual  vaoilla- 
tlona.  A  brief  of  September  9,  1518.  to  Adrian  slate*  that,  in 
view  of  the  iniquity  and  inju-stice  of  the  tribunal  of  Paleniio  and 
some  others,  he  had  placed  all  such  matters  in  the  hands  of  his 
vicar,  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Bartolommeo  in  Insula,  with  faculties 
to  decide  them  and  coerce  the  inquisitors  with  ceosurca  and  fines, 


*  Llorentc.  Aflalwi,  II,  108. 

*  Somna,  P.  ii,  np.  xxxm.  n.  )!5.  ftO. 

*  Arehivo  de  SimjUte&Ji.  Inqi)t»c!ion,  h\b.  0,  fol.  tfi, 

*  IbblnD,LU>.  9,  fol.  m. 
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but  now  he  Chinks  it  bi'tLcr  tlmt  lliusu  affairs  shall  be  confided  to 
Adrioji,  to  whom  he  commila  theni  witli  full  jMJwers.' 

A  contc'Diporary  Cftsc,  which  attracted  luucli  attention  at  the 
lime,  !)hows  Lkii  iti  s  morv  favorable  Ught.  Bl&nqiuna  Dfaz  was 
aaoctogeDarian  widow  of  Valencia,  whose  orthodoxy  bad  never 
been  8us|jc<;Uh1,  but  in  1517  sbv  n-a8  denounced  for  Judui^tni  and 
thrown  into  the  v^creV  prLsoii.  An  appeal  lo  tin-  pojie  brought 
orders  that  she  be  released  ou  good  security,  be  allowed  defence 
ami  the  case  be  speedily  tried.  Tills  brief  never  reached  the 
tribunal,  bping  aptmrt'iilly  Piipprnsspil  by  ibo  Suprcina,  where- 
upon Leo  issued  a  second  one,  March  4,  151b,  evok-ing  the  case 
to  himself  and  committing  it  to  two  ecclesiastics  of  Valencin, 
Blanqiiina  being  meanwhile  placpd  in  a  convent  and  Cardinal 
Adriau  bwiig  CHprcially  prohibited  from  iiiU-rveninB,  unytliing 
that  he  mifi;ht  do  bpin;;  decleured  invalid.  It  was  probably  before 
this  was  received  that  the  tribunal  submitted  the  case  to  Adrian, 
who  aascnibU'd  a  Cfmsulta  de  fe  und  condemned  BlanijuiuB  to 
perpetual  imprisanmejit  aud  conliHcii.tion.  Tbe  papal  interven- 
tion sccins  to  have  aroused  much  feelini^ :  Charles  was  ready  to 
sign  anything  drawn  up  for  luui  by  Adrian,  and,  iit  two  luttcrit, 
of  May  18lb  and  June  IStli  to  his  Uoman  a^^ent  Ltiia  CarrOB,  he 
ordered  the  latl«r  to  Hiwegard  nil  other  business  in  Ihe  effort  to 
procure  the  withdrawal  of  the  two  briefs.  If  the  safety  of  all  his 
duiniuioDB  bad  boon  at  slake  lie  couid  not  have  been  more  em- 
phatic; Ruch  interfwenc-p  with  the  Inquisition  was  unexampled; 
unle-ss  the  pope  would  revoke  the  briefs  and  promise  never  to 
issue  laiuilar  ones,  the  Holy  Office  would  be  totally  destroyed, 
anil  lieresty  would  flourij^li  unptutiBhed.  for  every  one  would  seek 
relief  at  the  curia  and  the  service  of  Gwl  would  become  impossible. 
He  also  wrote  to  the  pope  and  tlie  cardinals,  wlule  Adrian  and 
the  Suprcma  st-iit  pressing  letters.  Leo,  however,  was  tirdi  in 
substance,  though  be  yielded  in  form.  In  briefs  of  July  5th  ami 
7th  to  Adrian  he  ordered  timt  every  thing  done  since  his  letters  of 
Mui'ch  4tJi  should  bu  ajtnulled,  U]»n<iiiina  Ix^ing  rCHturtxl  to  her 
good  fame,  lier  saiibenittj  being  removed  and  she  being  placed, 
under  bail,  in  a  convent  or  in  the  house  oC  a  kinsman.  As  the 
evidence  against  her  coasisted  of  trifles  comniitleil  in  childhood, 
he  again  evoked  the  case  to  himtMilf  ami  commiltwi  it  to  Adrian. 
There  had  been  active  work  on  both  sides  in  Rome,  for  the  brief 


*  Dulorio  do  la  Ordra  tie  i^nnilaso,  Ub.  I  de  copiM,  fol.  59. 
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of  July  5th  gave  Adrian  full  power  to  decide  the  case  while  that 
of  the  7lb  limited  him  to  t>t-nitiug  the  results  lo  Leo  und  awaiting 
inKtnicUona  as  to  the  sentence.  Leo  thus  kept  BIain|uiiia's  fate 
in  his  hnnds;  Adrian  was  only  his  tuouUipiecc  and  the  sentence 
pronoiuicod  her  to  he  hghlly  Hiwitert  of  hwtsy  and  disciiarged 
her  without  imprisonment  or  conliBcation.' 

A  further  iiistaucc  of  Loo's  vacillation  ia  UiG  coincidence  that 
the  brief  nf  March  4th  in  Blanquina's  favor  was  dated  tJie  same 
day  as  Adrian's  comjiiLssion  as  inquifd  lor -general  of  Castile,  in 
wWch  Leo  evoked  to  himsdf  all  pending  caeeo,  whether  in  the 
tribunaLi  or  the  curia,  and  cnmmitted  them  to  Adrian  with  full 
power  to  inhihit  all  pcrnonH  from  assuming  cognizance  of  Litem.' 
With  this  before  him  it-  is  scarce  a  subject  of  eurprise  that  Charlw 
V  on  April  SOth  instructed  his  ambajtfiador  to  tell  the  pope:  ih&t 
no  letters  prejudicial  to  the  Inquisition  would  be  admitted.* 
Thifl  tlirc&t  he  curricil  out  in  a  conlcnipcraneoue  cai^e  wliich  for 
Home  years  embroiled  the  Inquitation  with  the  curia.  Bfrnar- 
dino  Dfaz  had  been  tried  and  »lisrharge<l  by  the  tribunal  of  Toledo, 
after  which  lie  had  a  quarrel  with  Bartolom6  Martinez,  whom 
he  accused  of  perjury  in  Ida  case,  and  killed  him.  DfaK  fled  to 
Rome,  while  the  tribunal  not  only  hurni  him  in  ejfigy  but  seized 
his  wife  and  mother  and  some  of  his  friends  as  accomplices  in 
his  escape.  In  Rome  he  iwcureii  par<lon  in  both  the  inliTior  and 
exterior  forum  on  condition  of  aatisfying  the  kin<lred  of  Marlfne^, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  Charles,  who  complained,  not  without 
reason,  of  this  invasion  of  jurisdiction.  Dfuz  also  ]>rocurod  a 
brief  ordering  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  and  the  release  of 
their  projMTty,  but  when  the  executors  named  io  it  endeavored 
to  enforce  it,  the  Tole<io  tribunal  seined  their  procurator  and 
compelled  its  surrender.  This  realization  of  Charloe's  threat 
exasperated  the  curia  and  tlte  auditor-general  of  the  Camera 
siunmoned  the  inquisit-orH  to  obey  the  brief  or  answer  personally 
in  Rome  for  their  contumacy;  they  did  neither  and  wore  duly 
excoranumicatcd.  rharlefi  wrot-e  repeatedly  and  bitU^rly  about 
this  unexampled  perarciitinii  of  those  who  ha<l  merely  adminis- 
tered justice;  the  case  dragged  on  for  some  three  years  and  ita 


'  BalnriA  <tp  In  Ordixi  dp  ^atiago,  Ul>.  I  d«F<>f>ias,  fol.  55-S8.— Bil>I.  lucioruit, 
USS.,  D.  1  in.  a.  3.  (ol.  31.  IM.— AHilvo  dc  Simanflu,  iBquiiiflioti,  I^.  14,  M. 
17,  IS. — Llorvnt«,  KlgL  crfu  rap.  Xt,  Art.  v,  a.  0. 

*  Bulario  dc  la  Ordeo  Ae  HanUaen,  I  jb.  I  dc  cojiias,  foL  23. 

■  Bib),  naeional.  B4SS..  D.  118,  foL  t(M. 
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ultimftte  outcome  tioes  not  appear,  but  the  family  of  Diaz  were 
probably  rcleasfd  for,  in  1520,  we  hear  of  tlit  removal  of  ilie 
excommunicatioD  in  cotuiectjon  vith  tbe  revocation  by  the 
inquLdtors  of  1hi?ir  proueetliiigs  iif^iiinsl  Juaa  dc  SoJoxar,  a  canon 
of  Toledo,  rcfdding  in  Rome  in  the  japal  arrvice,  wliom  they  had 
depnved  of  citiKctiship  auii  temporalities  for  Home  action  of  his 
in  prejudice  of  the  Inquisition.' 

Another  person  who,  about  this  tune,  gave  infinite  vexation 
to  Charles  and  Adrian  was  I_)icgo  dc  laa  Cai»8  of  Seville,  the  agent 
who  bore  to  Rome  the  contpPted  proceedings  of  tlic  Cfirtcs  of 
Aragon  anrl  labored  for  their  confirmation.  He  was  well  aupplied 
with  funds  aoid  naturally  was  a  j^crsona  grata  to  the  curia.  The 
Inquisition  speedily  attarked  him,  in  ita  customary  unscrupulous 
manner,  by  not  only  prosecuting  liim  in  absentia  but  by  seizing 
hia  brothers,  Franciaco  and  Juan,  and  their  wiveis.  To  meet  this 
he  procured  a  brief  cominittinR  the  cases  to  Adrian  and  to  Ke-rdi- 
nand  de  Arce,  Ilishop  of  Canaries,  with  a  provision  that  the  parties 
aiiould  prcMcnt  thom-sclvcs  to  Adrian  and  Arcc  and  keep  such 
prison  as  might  be  d(wigiiate<i  for  thorn,  and  further  permitting 
them  to  select  advocates  for  their  defence,  txiuitable  as  were 
the^tc  provtmon-s  the  brief  excited  hot  indignation.  When  laid 
before  the  royal  pouncil  it  was  pronoimpcl  scandslotis  and  of  evil 
example  and  iu  execution  was  refused.  Hiarlos  wrote  in  hasto 
to  Leo,  April  3f),  1519,  that  it  was  scandalous  and  would  destroy 
the  Inquisition:  hr  instructed  Ids  agents  to  propurc  its  revocation 
to  be  forwnrfled  by  the  next  courier  and  he  invoked  by  letters 
the  eanlinals  in  the  Spanish  interest  to  bring  what  pressure  they 
couM  upon  the  pope.  His  urgcnt-y  wiia  fruitlc-w  and  when,  in 
September,  he  .sent  I/i>[)e  Hurlado  de  Mendoza  to  Kome,  as 
special  ambassador  in  the  quarrel  with  Aragon,  his  instructions 
wore  to  represent  to  the  pojK*  the  impropriety  of  harboring  in 
Home  fu^tives  from  the  InquiBilion,  cfipecially  IJiego  de  laa 
Casas  and  bis  colleague  Juan  Guti^rret,  whose  parents  and 
grandparents  and  kindred  had  been  reronciled  or  burnt;  they 
flhouUi  be  expelled,  and  Mendoza  was  to  labor  for  the  revocation 
of  their  briefs  and  all  oUier  exempUons  and  commitwiona  in  favor 
of  Conversos.    Mendoza  exerted  all  his  diplomatic  ability,  but, 


■  Llon&tc,  AOaIm,  n,  181,  208,  227.— Arctuvo  dc  Simaiicae,  iDqubidon,  Lit). 
4,  foi.  9:  Ub.  9.  M.  U;  Lf«.  1465.  fol.  2S.— Bibl.  nanond.  MS8..  D.  118,  n.  54, 
(ol.  101;  to).  177. — Archivo  hiat.  iiaolooal,  In<iuisirion  dv  ^'alracia,  Lr^.  2,  n.  1^ 
fol.  196. 
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alUiough  Leo  admitted,  in  a  brief  of  July  13,  t.'>20,  to  Aiiriaii  that 
UiL-  »;vy<.'aUoii  uf  cixavs  to  Romi?,  both  on  apjmal  and  in  first 
instance,  led  to  tlelays,  impunity  for  offenders  End  encouragement 
of  offences,  still  he  would  not  abandon  Diego  de  la«  Casas.  The 
grant  by  Sbctus  IV  of  sppcllali-  jurisdicliou  to  (lie  inquieitor- 
general,  Ke  admitted  had  biten  beneBri&l  and,  in  hopes  that  Adriao 
Lwould  use  it  with  integrity  and  justice,  he  evoked  to  himself  all 
licues  pending  iu  the  Roman  courtttimd  cvuimitled  tliciu  to  Adrian 
vith  full  powers,  bat  he  made  no  promisefl  as  to  the  future  and 
he  especially  excepted  his  physician,  Ferdinand  de  Aragon  and 
his  wife,  Diego  de  laa  Coaas,  Juan  (Juui'Trea  and  the  drctaficd 
Juan  de  Covarrubiiu,  whose  caries  ha<I  long  been  in  dispute. 

To  all  these,  and  tn  their  kindred  to  the  third  degree  and  thoir 
pru|)crty,  Leo  granted  letterw  exempting  them  from  the  juriridic- 
tion  of  the  Inquisition  and  committing  them  to  the  Archbishop 
of  SarflgotJsa  and  certain  other  eeclesijistieal  dignitaries.  Com- 
plainlH  Huon  arose  a-s  to  the  manner  in  which  these-  eoniiui-sa oners 
exercised  their  powers  to  the  diuhojior  of  the  Inquiidtion ;  Leo 
yielded  by  a  brief  of  January  8,  1521,  in  which  he  substituted 
Adrian  and  the  nuncio  \'ianesio  de'  AJbergati,  with  ftdl  ])ower 
to  inhibit  their  predeccasors.  Tiien,  in  a  more  formal  brief  of 
January  20th  he  dopreciited  the  evil  eaufied  by  the  eases  which 
were  daily  brought  to  Home  and  committed  them  all  to  Adrian, 
saving  those  of  the  five  exempts,  in  wluch  the  nuncio  was  to 
be  conjoined  with  him.  and  at  the  same  time  he  revolted  the 
Ietl4?rn  exempting  them  and  their  kindred  and  empowering  them 
to  ftelect  judges  for  themselves.'  It  was  a  practical  eurreuder, 
allluiu^h  Tvco  distinguished  las  CflfiaA  and  Guti^rres  by  styling 
them  hi8  beloved  children. 

These  caaex  will  suffice  to  show  how  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  curia  continued,  of  taking  the  money  of  the  refugees  and 
apjiellants  fur  protecting  briefs,  aud  then  abandoning  them  by 
revocations  i-ssued,  without  even  a  sense  of  shame,  when  their 
.funds  were  exhamitwl  in  the  protracted  struggle.  Yet,  undeterred 
by  this,  there  was  a  eontitant  micci'SKinn  of  new  applicants,  who 
had  no  other  refuge  on  earth,  and  the  valueless  briefs  were  granted 
with  unfailing  readiness.     It  was  a  source  of  perpetual  irritation 


'  Bibl.  nacioiial.  JtS.,  D,  118,  o.  M.  fol.  8,  IM,  177.— Archivo  dc  Simancaa, 
Inquiiuriciii,  Lib.  11,  fol.&S-7.— -BuUriodr  IfttMc-n  dr^  SMituffo,  Lib.  Idecopiu, 
foL  l»&,  V»,  72.— Uoraate,  AAaln,  11,  ^07,  216,  243. 
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and  Cbtu-les  was  untiring  in  his  vfioru  to  counteract  it,  not  alwayd 
obftorving  due  courtosy,  as  when,  March  25,  1525,  he  wroto  to 
Clement  VII,  in  violent  lanj^uage,  to  revoke  and  erase  from  the 
renters  a  brief  granted  to  Luie  Colon  and  to  order  hb  ofHcials 
not  to  issue  such  lotters,  as  they  were  scandalous.'  He  no  longer 
had  Uie  exeu&e  of  his  youthful  tutelage  under  Adrian  and  yet 
his  sub8Gr\iency  to  the  Inquiation  was  complete.  Tbia  was 
maiufi*3<l.ed  in  Ihc  case  of  Bernardo  de  Orda,  a  servant  of  V-ar- 
dinal  Colonna,  who  had  a  suit  against  Doctor  Saldafia  about  the 
treafiurership  of  the  church  of  Leon.  Saldana  was  a  member  of 
the  Supreiua  and,  when  Orda  came  to  Spain,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  have  him  charged  with  heresy  and  arrested  by  the  tribunal 
of  Valladolid.  He  temped  to  Runu'  and  tlic  prmtHrution  was 
continued  against  him  in  a&sen/m,  whereupon  Charles  demeaned 
himself  by  writing  to  Colonna,  July  30,  1528,  asking  him  to  pre- 
vent Orda  from  obtaining  a  brief  of  e\eiriiiiiori,  an  it  would  Ijc 
an  injury  to  the  faith,  and  alao  not  to  favor  him  in  hia  suit  with 
Saldaila.* 

Meanwhile  the  popes  continued  to  propitiate  Charl&i's  growing 
poWRF  by  granting,  with  aa  much  fac-ility  aa  ever,  what  was 
nominally  exclusive  appellate  jurisdiction  (o  the  inquiator- 
general.  In  1523,  Adrian  VI,  as  we  have  aeen,  confirmed  in  favor 
of  Manritiue  the  bulls  of  Sixtus  IV  and  Aluxander  \7.  Clement 
VII  went  even  farther  for,  in  a  bull  of  January  6,  1524,  he  not 
onlj'  evoked  all  pending  casea  and  corainitted  them  to  Manriijue 
but  decreed  that  any  commiaaons  which  he  might  thereafter 
issue  sliould  W  invalid  without  tlie  express  a&sent  of  Charles, 
while  all  appeals  were  to  be  made  to  the  inquisitor-general  anil 
not  to  the  Holy  See,  and  this  he  repeated,  June  L6,  1525.  Still 
appeals  continued  to  be  niatle  to  Romr^  and  briefs  to  be  granted 
requiring  repeated  coDOrmatlons  of  the  bulU  of  1524  and  1525 
with  iucluaion  of  the  letters  obtained  in  the  tnte^^'al,  of  which  wti 
liave  t^xamplvti  in  1532  anrl  15.14.'  ('harles  waa  thus  ju.<4tilie<i  in 
enforcing  Fcrdinand'a  pragnuitiea  of  150U,  as  when,  in  15:17,  he 
ordered  the  corregitlor  of  Murcia  to  prevent  the  |iubUcation  of 
certain  h'tters  uudcrutood  to  have  b«'n  procured  from  the  pope 
against  the  Inquisition ;  if  presented  they  were  to  be  seat  to  the 

■  Bibl.  nnoionftl.  MSS,.  D,  US,  toi.  104. 
*  Ibidnra,  (ol.  30,  n.  17. 

■  BuUriu  <i»  lit  Ofdmi  iJg  Stintiaco.  I*ib.  I  tk  <opiui,  M.  26.  7-1,  81,  83,  SS.— 
F&nuno,  p.  607. 
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iCounril  nf  Castile  for  iu  ncUon,  ami  partios  cnd(>avonng  to  use 
itheni  were  to  be  arretted  aiid  dealt  witb  as  inigtit  b€  deemed  most 
fadvantogeoua  to  tlic  Holy  Ollice.* 

The  poration  of  Charles,  as  the  master  of  Italy  and  the  pro- 
Ugunisi  of  the  Church  in  its  t^truggle  with  Lutheranism,  had  thus 
ibled  him  to  obtalai  for  the  Inqm^tion  virtual,  though  not 
a<^knowledge<i,  independence  of  Rome.  There  is  a  very  Btrikiiig 
illustration  of  this,  in  1531,  when  Clement  VH  intervened  in  favor 
of  Fray  Francieco  Oriir,,  a  celebrated  ObBervantine  preacher, 
prosecuted  for  Audaciously  criticizing  the  IxiquiMiion  from  (he 
pulpit,  lie  had  loin  in  prison  for  more  thati  two  yearn,  obBtinalely 
refuang  to  retract,  when  the  interposition  of  Clement  was  sought. 
He  did  not  evoke  tJie  case  but,  in  terms  of  remarkable  deference, 
July  ],  1531,  he  sviggeitted  to  Manrique  that,  if  nothing  else  was 
alleged  againHt  Ortiz,  lie  might  be  held  a»  sufficiently  punished 
by  his  long  impri^oninent  and  might  be  restored  to  liberty,  in 
\'iew  of  liia  blameless  life  and  the  profit  to  Botda  to  be  expected 
from  his  preaching.  This  Clement  asked  as  a  favor,  moved  only 
by  Chriatian  charity  and  zeal  for  tlie  salvation  of  souls/  To  tiiis 
CArefuIly  guar<led  rwiuest  the  Inquiflition  tmneil  a  deaf  ear.  If 
the  trial  of  t>rtiz  came  to  an  end  in  February,  163*2,  it  wiia  because 
he  voluntarily  Kuhniitted  hinieelf  completely  and  his  aentence 
was  by  no  means  liglit,  including  public  penance,  which  was 
rarely  inflicted  on  an  eecletiastic.*  Paul  III  was  more  decided 
when  his  intervention  wa."  asked  by  Charles  V,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
bitter  protests  apainst  papal  int«'rfer(a»cc,  found  himself  obliged 
to  appeal  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  preacher,  Fray  Alonso  Virues. 
[The  tSevilte  tribunal  had  prosetuted  the  latter  on  a  charge  of 
iXutheranUm,  had  kept  him  imprisoned  for  four  years  and  had 
sntejjced  him  to  recluMon  in  a  convent  for  two  years  and  eiis- 
ision  from  preaching  for  two  more.  Charles,  who  had  vainly 
>ught  to  protect  him  iluring  bin  trial,  supported  an  appeal  to 
^the  pope  and  obtained  a  brief  of  May  29,  1538,  which  not  only 
annulled  the  sentence  but  forbatle  his  future  molestation.' 

When,    in    1542,   Paul    III    reorganizetl    the  moribuml  papal 
iDquisition  by  forming  a  congregation  of  cardinaU  as  inquisitors- 


*  Soowca,  op.  cif..  P.  11,  cap.  wuciii.  o.  41 .— Uofvalc,  .\nalrrfl,  11,  334,  336. 
■  Bulario  (k  In  Ordiiii  <ie  HmiliftKii.  Lib.  Itl  de  copias.  M.  133. 
<  BoJiiTMT,  FrsnrUoiHcrcilndcDi  untl  PrunriscuOnit,  pp.  174-£(LcJ|>iif;,  ISOfi). 
'  Lhnnte,  Hi«t.  oft.  cKp.  xtv,  Art.,  ii,  a.  4-in. 
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general  for  all  Christpiitioin,  there  was  a  not  unnatural  appre- 
licnBioo  that  this,  even  if  not  so  intended,  might  interfere  with 
the  ln<iepcndcnce  of  the  Spjinish  Holy  Office.    To  rci>rescnta lions 
of  this  he  responded  by  a  brief  of  April  1,  1548,  in  whioh  he  char- 
acterized such  fears  as  hasflcss;  he  declared  that  it  was  not 
dciwgucd  to  interfere  nith  the  authority  of  inquitdtors  in  Spain  I 
and  he  formally  revoked  anything  to  their  prejudice  that  might  I 
be  found  in  the  decree  ej^labliishing  the  Congregation.'    This  brief  | 
rcniaincil  to  the  end  the  charter  to  which  the  Spanish  Inqui^tion 
appealed  in  its  fretpient  collisions  with  the  Uoman  ('ongrogation 
and,  but  for  such  a  declar&tinn,  it  would  prubably  have  beea 
subordinated.' 

ThiK  in  no  way  afTectcd  the  cuntiuual  applications  to  Rome  for 
relief,  nor  the  effort  of  the  InquiMilion  to  suppress  them.  It  was 
a  singular  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  governmeat 
in  ttiis  matter  which  led  the  Suprcnm,  tu  l5-t8,  to  utter  a  bitter 
complaint  to  Charles  V,  setting  forth  tlie  facility  with  wliich 
citations  and  inhibitions  and  commissions  were  granted  iu  Home 
and  the  daily  royal  c^dulas  deepatelioil  to  prevent  them,  and  yet 
whpn  recently  a  Converso  presented  to  the  Royal  Council  a 
petJlion  stating  that  he  did  not  darr  to  notify  the  inquisitor- 
general  of  letters  eonrerning  a  case  which  had  been  decided,  the 
Council  iisued  an  order  permitting  any  notary  to  serve  the  papers 
and  testify  to  tlic  service,  with  pcnidtii-s  for  impeding  it.*  Thei 
popes  were  more  consistent  in  their  ineonsistency.  We  have  seen 
how  Paul  111,  in  1549  and  Julius  HI  in  1551,  confirmed  the  1484 
bull  of  SixtuR  IV  in.-4isting  on  the  validity  of  papal  letters  in  both 
the  intprinr  and  judicial  forum  and  threateninR  the  curses  of  the 
bull  in  Cccna  Domini  on  all  who  should  impede  them,  yet  in  1560 
a  caxe  in  which  papal  letters  were  nbtiunnl  led  to  vigorous 
remonstrance  and  Julius,  by  a  brief  of  December  15,  1551,  oott- i 
firm(?d  those  of  Clement  VU  and  Paul  III.  besides  evoking  all' 
pending  cases  and  comraitting  them  to  Inquisitor-geueral  Valil^s.* 


'  Somou,  op.  cS.,  p.  II,  cap,  xxjtiii.  a.  87. 

'  Ju»n  de  ZiiAiRA,  thn  nmliMwdnr  aI  Hnnie,  sUi(«i  timt  when.  In  IST2,  the 
coinmiiaion  of  Pedro  Pone*  dt-  LiMCi  h  iuquisitor-iteneral  was  drnftnl.  Grepwy 
XIII  luiil  MrongdMirp  to  lixoit  btK  fui'iillu'jimnsla  makt  xhe  Sp«iiiiih  IiiqiiUiliM 
ntborditi&to  lo  tbu  Roman  Oongrvf^tlon  and  thai  ll  rrquirvd  infinite  litbor  to 
obtain  ll  in  the  nutomnry  fomi.  Pnwibly  the  case  of  Oiminn  may  liavn 
flugf|p*tM  the  itinovation.— Bulitrio  He  U  Orcleii  d*  SantiMgo,  Lib.  TV,  toL  77. 

'  Archivo  H<^  Simoncas,  Inquisidon,  Lib.  13,  (•>!.  2t, 

<  Ibidfm,  Lib.  79,  To).  99. — Somnu,  P.  n,  cap.  xjcxiii,  d.  112. 
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Yet  tJic  very  fact  of  doing  this  inforred  the  papal  poffiesaon 
of  supremo  jurisdiction  wliicli  it  inproly  ddeKat^d,  a  point  nf 
which  the  Holy  Si*c  never  lost  siglit.  The  com  missions  to  the 
Bucoeenve  inquLtitonif^neral  during  the  century  contains  a  clauMC 
by  which  all  unfinished  business  was  evoked  and  committed  to 
the  appointixf.  It  is  true  that  there  was  also  »  pronrion  that  no 
appcftls  from  the  tribunals  should  lie  except  to  the  inquisitor- 
general,  all  other  appeals,  oven  to  the  Holy  See,  being  invalid 
and  referred  back  In  hitii.  wlio  wa«  empowered  lo  u«p  censures 
to  prevent  interference  even  by  cardinals.'  The  popes  could 
fllTord  to  be  thus  liberal  in  their  grants,  for  their  irreAponriblc 
power  enabled  them  lo  disregard  or  to  nioilify  these  delegated 
faculties  at  discretion,  anri  these  pro^•iaonB  never  prevented  them 
from  entertaining  appeals. 

This  was  shown  in  the  friction  which  continued  throughout  the 
long  reign  of  J'liilip  11,  who  waj?  no  lew  earnest  than  his  fathw 
in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Inqui^itiou,  although 
his  attitude  was  more  deferential.  In  15fiS  we  find  him  com- 
plaining to  his  arnbaf=!Wi!or,  Juan  de  Zuniga,  that  appeals  were 
made  from  Sardinia  to  Rome,  not  only  in  cases  of  faith,  but  in 
matlera  of  confiscation,  and  in  civil  eases  concerning  familiars 
and  oFIieial^,  all  uf  which  waa  damaging  to  the  Inquisition  and 
in  derogatinn  of  the  royal  junKdielion.  ZuRiga  was  therefore 
ordered  to  supplicate  the  pope  to  refuse  admission  to  all  such 
apiK-alc.  while  the  nceroy  of  Sardinia  wa.s  instnictc<l  t«  prevent 
testimony  from  being  taken  in  such  casps.*  This  effort  was 
fruitloas  as  likewise  was  that  of  Abbot  Brizefio,  sent  in  15S0  as 
special  commissioner  on  the  subject  to  Gregory  AIIl,  to  remon- 
strate with  the  utmost  earnestness  against  tlie  reception  accorded 
in  Rome  to  fugitivps  from  the  Inquisition.' 

Soon  after  this  a  c»»e  occurred  which  strained  the  relations 
between  the  courts.  Jean  tU-  Bern,  a  Frenchman  on  trial  by  the 
tribunal  of  Saragossa,  managed  to  escape  to  Rome,  whereupon 
he  was  condemned  in  contumacy  and  burnt  in  efhgy.  He  pre- 
iwnteit  himself  lo  the  Congregation  of  the  luquisitiou  wluch 
admitted  him  to  bail  and  he  went  to  resdc  in  Orbitello.  The 
ca«e  must  have  been  the  subject  of  active  recrimination  for  Juan 


■  DiiUrio  dc  In  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I  dc  copEas,  fol.  32,  35,  39;  Libro  IV, 
fol.  3. 

*  MRS.  of  Roy«l  T,il>rnn-  of  CopcnhaRcn.  214  fol. 

•  Bihi.  Riuionul,  U;S.,  D,  tlS,  n.  55,  tot.  176. 
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de  Zuuigtt,  at  ibal  time  Viceroy  of  Naples,  vritb  superabundant 
s«al,  kidnapped  tiiin  and  d«spatcbed  him  to  Spain.  Ii^^Unlty 
the  papal  court  was  aflann:?;  Zuftiga  was  promptly  cxcomnmoj- 
catud,  but  the  censure  was  suspended  for  four  raontlw  to  allow 
him  to  return  the  fugitive.  A  rupture  iu_-onie<l  imminent  and 
Zuiiiga,  conscious  ti  \\w  lui^tiUd^,  on  l<^arning  that  the  f^aleasscs 
hod  iK^n  driven  back  to  Palermo,  sent  thither  in  hot  haste,  h\A 
his  messenger  wa£  too  lute  and  Jean  de  Uerri  wan  carried  to 
Spain.  Papal  dajimtches  eouehed  in  vigorous  language  were 
forthwith  sent  to  the  nuncio,  to  Philip,  to  Inqiustor-geneml 
Quiroga  and  to  the  S&iagosKa  tribunal^  tlic  nuncio  holng  orderixl 
to  prosecute  Quiroga  if  the  prisoner  was  not  reniamlcd.  Philip 
had  no  alternative;  Quiroga,  in  a  letter  of  September  12, 1582  to 
Grejjory  aiinouiiccd  Bern's  departure,  at  the  same  time  remon- 
strating agaiiiKt  the  a^ylurn  to  fugitives  offered  by  Rome.  Bern 
was  duty  delivered  to  the  Roman  ImiuLffltion,  but  there  was  prub* 
ably  a  secret  understanding  for,  at  a  nie«tiug  of  t)ie  Congregation, 
June  13,  1583,  presided  over  by  Gregory,  it  was  decreed  thai  ho 
should  be  plaeeil  in  the  hands  of  Quiroga,  who  should  judge  hia 
case.  Quiroga  did  nothing  of  the  kind;  he  was  sent  to  SarngosMa 
and  the  last  we  hear  of  him  is  a  letter  of  the  Suprenia,  Augunt 
3rd,  to  that  tribunal  ordering  it  to  do  justice— the  customary 
formula  for  confirming  a  sentence.*  As  usual,  the  curia  abandoned 
those  whom  it  lia<l  undertaken  to  protect. 
,,Froni  15S2  to  1&80,  the  nuncio,  Taberna  Uiahop  of  Lodi,  waa 
Iwgcly  oecupied  with  the  (|UC«tion  of  these  appeals.*  It  formed 
one  of  several  grievances  arinng  from  the  exf>rci.se  of  papal  juri»* 
diction  in  Spain— a  jurisdiction  which  was  becoming  an  ana- 
cihrooisui  in  the  development  of  aKsoluti;  monarchy,  but,  as  the 
faculties  of  the  Inquisition  were  solely  a  delegation  from  the  Holy 
See,  papal  control  of  its  operations  was  unassailable  and  had  to 
be  endured.  Philip  galnetl  nothing  by  instructing  his  anibaa- 
8ador  Olivares,  Novenibtsr  10,  15&3,  tliut  it  was  liighly  important 
to  represent  to  the  pope  that  appt'^s  sliuuld  not  be  entertained 
hut  should  be  remitted  back  to  the  inriuiator-general.*    We  have 


*  Archivo  de  SimAaco*,  Gnck  y  Jtuticis.  Inquidoloi),  Leg.  631,  (oL  171.^ 
UibJ.  nscional,  M^..  \\  1 18,  il  12,  fol.  442.^Uulario  de  U  Orden  do  Sttntiagot 
Lil>.  IV,  foL  77,  81.  £3,  t>7:  Lib.  Ill,  fol.  442— ThaiiMr.  AdhaI.  EMlevMt.UI.] 
361-2. 

<  Hino|nra.  Desparhoa  d^  U  IKjdomncia  PoiiUGms.  L  H&-A,  3A8. 

*  AifluTO  de  Slmaccaa,  laquMirJon,  L<c.  14llS,  fol.  2S. 
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STSUQQLSS  WITH  THE  CVBU 


Men  how  little  ceremony  was  used  by  Sixtus  V,  in  16S6,  when  lie 
evoked  the  case  of  the  Jesuit  Prcivincial  Marcen  and  his  colleagues, 
and  how  the  Suprema  was  forced  to  submit. 

While  PtkiUp  thus  was  unable  to  dispute  the  papal  right  of  inter- 
vention, he  had  ait  little  Hcruple  as  hw  predecpiaors  in  disregard- 
ing papal  letters.  In  1571  he  ordered  the  surrender  of  all  briefs 
evoking  ca^cs  to  the  Holy  See.  Some  yc-ars  later  the  Suprems 
instructed  the  tribunal  of  Laroa  tbat,  if  apattolic  lett(>rg  were  pre- 
sented, it  was  to  "supplicate"  fL^ainst  them — that  is,  to  suspend 
and  disregard  them — and  this  was  doubtless  a  eircular  acnt  to 
all  trihunalfi.'  They  wore  practically  treated  as  a  nullity  and  it 
is  a  singular  fact  that,  after  so  lung  an  experience,  the  curia  still 
found  purchasers  credidous  enough  to  seek  protection  in  them. 
In  a  Toledo  auto  de  fo  of  1591  there  appeared  twenly-four 
Judaiiers  of  Alcdaar,  dctect<'.d  by  InquiMtor  Alava  during  a  visi- 
tation. Among  them  was  Francisco  de  Vega,  a  scrivener  who, 
on  hearing  that  the  inquisitor  was  coming,  had  sent  to  Uome  and 
procured  absolutions  for  himself,  liifi  mother  and  his  sister,  think- 
ing to  find  safety  in  them,  btit  they  werr-  treated  with  conte-mpt 
and  all  three  culprits  were  reconciled  with  the  same  penalties  as 
their  companions.* 

While  thus  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See  was 
admitted  and  evaded,  the  Inquisition  sought  to  crcntu  the  iM-licf 
that  it  had  been  ahatidoned.  Zuvita  who,  as  secrt^taiy  of  the 
Suprema,  unciueHtionahly  knew  better,  makes  such  an  assertion 
and  PAramo,  whose  experienee  as  inquisitor  in  Sicily  had  tau^t 
him  the  truth,  does  not  hesitate,  in  159S,  to  say  that,  »ince  Inno- 
eenl  VIII  decreed  that  appeals  t;huuhl  be  hoard  by  the  iuquiaitor- 
general,  no  pope  had  permitted  cases  to  be  carried  to  the  Apos- 
UAia  SM.*  It  is  a  fair  example  of  the  incurable  habit  of  the 
Inquintion  to  assert  its  posses^don  of  whatever  it  tlcsired  to 
obtain. 


Undftr  Pliilip  111,  the  papal  supremacy  continueil  to  hn  exer- 
cised and  was  suluuitled  Ui  as  reluctantly  as  ever.  In  IG02  a 
Doctor  Co«as,  under  prosecution  by  the  tribunal  of  Murcia, 
managed  to  eacape  to  Rome  and  to  have  his  case  tried  there. 


■  Soouna,  op.  ril.,  P.  ti,  rap.  xxxtii,  a.  138.-11^.  BibL  nacitmsl  dc  Lima, 
Protooelo  22:1.  Et:p«(liant«  A370. 

»  MSS.  of  Libmry  of  VaW.  of  Hallo,  Y<-,  90,  Tom.  I. 

■  Zurilo,  Aflnlnde  Kngon.  Lib.  xx.  cap.  xUx.— Pdnuno,  p,  151. 
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Philip  labored  nx  rDiiiotifsIy  anit  pcn^uttcntty  to  Imvf  him  rt^naiuh^l, 
firat  through  Ihr  mnhastsador  the  iJukc  u[  Sena  ami  then  through 
the  succeeding  envoy,  the  Duke  of  Kscalooo,  to  whom,  on  April 
t,  1604  he  sent  a  special  courier,  urping  him  to  renew  his  efforts, 
for  every  day  tht'  Rutnuji  Inquiiation  was  mterveniiig  in  what 
the  popes  had  grante<l  exclusively  to  the  inquisitor-general,  thus 
tlircateiiing  the  tola!  destruction  of  the  Spaniah  Inquisition.' 
In  1603  a  PortuguMc  appealed  to  the  Roman  loquiaition,  nlU^- 
ing  that  his  vnte  wiui  unjustly  held  in  prison ;  he  obtained  an  order 
on  the  inquisitor-general  to  transmit  the  papers  and  meanwhile 
to  suspend  the  case;  Aoevedo  demuiTed,  elieitiug  from  Cleiiieut 
VIII  a  stJtl  more  peremptory  command,  whereupon  the  docu- 
ments were  sent  and,  while  the  case  was  under  conaderation  in 
ItouiC,  Ibe  woman  was  <li9chtirge<l,'  It  was  preferable  to  let  an 
assumed  culprit  go  free  than  to  allow  the  Roman  Holy  Office  to 
exercise  jurisdictioo. 

The  subserviency  of  Philip  IV  to  hi«  inquitators-geueral  was 
even  more  marked,  and  we  have  seen  how  vigorou»ly  he  supported 
the  laquiaitjon  in  it.s  extension  of  its  jurJMhction  over  niatlera 
foreign  to  the  faith,  leading  the  clergy  of  Majorca  to  procure 
papal  briefs  exempting  them  from  it  in  such  casoii.  The  chapter 
of  Valencia  wa^  less  fortunate  and  was  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  royal  indignation  in  1637.  Inquisitor-general  Sotomayor  iiad 
obtwned  a  pension  of  nine  hundred  ducats  on  the  archdeaeonry 
of  Jdtiva  and  one  of  three  hundred  and  forty  ducats  on  a  prebend 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  canon  Villarasa.  The  chapter  refused 
payment;  Sotomayor  sued  them  in  the  tribunal  and  of  course 
obtained  a  decision  in  his  favor.  The  aggrieved  chapter  revenged 
itaelf  by  ceasing  the  customary  courtesy  of  sending  two  canons 
to  receive  the  inquisitors  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  on  (he 
occasion  of  publishing  the  edict;  thi»  continued  fur  two  years 
and,  on  the  second,  the  door  of  the  great  chapel  was  locked  and 
the  inquisitors  had  to  await  its  opening.  For  this  disrespect  they 
prosecuted  the  chapter,  which  then  appealed  to  Rome  on  both 
suits  and  obtained  briefs  committing  the  cases  to  a  special  com- 
raisdon  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  granting  a  faculty  to  relieve 
them  from  any  excommunication  and  citing  Sotomayor  to  appear 


>  Ardii\-o  tk  Simaiutts.  Inqutndon.  Lib.  030.  fol.  285. 
'  IbidpDi,  Unci*  y  JuMida,  LMjuisidon,  Log.  631,  fol.  139. 
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in  Rome.  The  case  was  assuming  a  serious  aa[>ect  ami  the 
SuprciiiA,  NovfinbiT  30,  1637,  prt-scntod  to  PbUip  a  conHulta  with 
letters  for  his  Bignatiiro,  addressed  to  his  ambassador,  to  the 
pope,  to  the  \iceroy,  the  archbishop,  and  the  chapt<?r.  Fliilip  was 
in  the  i\i\\  ardor  of  a  coiilesl  with  the  pope  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  nuncio  and  the  Roman  condemnation  of  books  supporting 
the  royal  prerogative;  he  was  not  content  with  the  meaaines  pro- 
posed and  relurued  the  cousultti  mth  the  coiiimeut  that  much 
more  vigorous  methods  were  required,  nor  did  it  comport  with 
the  royal  dignity  to  ask  for  what  he  could  legally  enforce.  He 
Lad  therefore  ordered  tlie  C'oiiiifi]  of  Aragon  lo  write  to  the 
chapter,  through  the  viceroy,  exprewdng  hi»  diRpleaHnre  and  his 
detenninalicin  to  resort  to  the  most  extreme  sleps.  Letters  were 
also  to  be  written  to  the  viceroy  and  llie  nnrlibir^liop  commanding 
the  prosecution  of  the  chapter  in  the  iianco  Heal  unless  the  briefs 
were  forthwith  surrendered;  the  Inqiusition  was  not  to  appear  in 
the  matter,  but  only  the  archiiisliop,  and  a  mim-tter  of  justice 
was  to  be  at  hand  when  the  demand  was  tiiadc,  ao  a«  to  eeixe  the 
brief.s  AS  soon  as  they  were  produced.  This  violent  program  was 
duly  carried  out;  Canon  Ofiate,  the  custodian  of  the  briefs,  was 
forced  to  surrender  them;  through  the  bands  of  the  Council  of 
Aragon  they  were  passed  to  Sntoniayor  and  were  carefully  pre- 
served as  trophies  in  the  archives  of  the  Suprema.' 

If  this  inspired  in  ecclcsdastics  the  terror  desired  it  did  not 
infiuenre  defendantit  under  trial,  who  continued  to  appeal  to 
Rome,  for  a  carta  acordada  of  August  3,  1538,  orders  the  tri- 
bunals, when  8Ufh  casee  occur,  to  send  reports  not  only  to  it  but 
direct  to  the  Roman  agent  of  the  Inquifiition,  in  order  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  by  Inni  in  working  for  their  wiMidrawal.*  A  few 
years  later  there  followed  the  most  bitter  and  stubborn  conflict 
that  had  yet  occurred  between  Machid  and  Rome  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ainx-als— the  case  of  Geronimo  tie  Villatmeva,  wliicii  is 
so  illustrative  in  various  ways  that  it  merits  a  somewhat  detailed 
exanii  nation. 

Gerdnirao  de  Villanueva,  Marquis  of  Villalba,  belonged  to  an 
ancient  family  of  Aragon,  of  which  kingdom  he  was  Prothonotarj-, 

I  Aivhivo  df:  KilBanniA.  Itiqiiiiirinn,  I.ih.  2!i,  Fnl.  RCi;  [,ib.  .IS,  tnt.  186;  GrsHk 
J  Justicia.  InqoiaidDn,  Leg.  G21,  fol.  102.— Bu brio  dc  la  Ordca  dc  EJuitiBS9, 
Lib.  V.  fol.  fil,  53. 

*  1IJ3&  oT  Koyal  Ubrary  of  Copenhagen,  213  fol.  p.  146. 
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or  M«v!tary  of  state;  while  his  broUier  Afru-stin  was  JusUcta.  He 
won  the  favor  of  Olivuri^s,  as  well  as  of  I'liilip,  anil  accumulatctl 
A  plurality  of  oHices,  renilei'ing  him  at  last  one  of  the  most 
iinportaiifc  pereonages  of  the  state,  for  he  became  a  menil>er  of 
the  Councils  of  iVragon,  War,  Cruza4la  and  Jmbfs,  of  the  Camura 
of  the  Ckiuiiei]  of  Indies,  Secretary  of  StaU;  and  of  the  "  fiespacho 
universal  de  la  Monar(|tiia."* 

In  1623  ther«  was  fouiKled  in  Ma<iriil,  with  the  object  ai  roBtor- 
ing  the  relaxed  Keneilictine  (lieripline,  a  convpjit  under  the  name 
of  /jO  Encarttacion  bcndila  de  San  Placitio,  nith  funds  furniahed 
by  Villaneuva  and  by  the  family  of  I>ofia  Teresa  de  Silva  (also 
called  Vallc  de  la  Orda),  who  was  elected  abhess.  She  had  for 
some  years  been  under  the  tJireclioii  of  Fray  Krancisco  Garcia 
CaJdcron,  a  Benedictine  of  high  reputation,  who  was  iucliued  to 
myaticidm.  VtUanucva  had  an  agreement  ^th  the  supmora  of 
the  Order  giving  liini  the  appoinlnmnt  of  spiritual  directorH  and 
he  naturally  placed  Cahlcron  in  charRc.  Ueforc  the  year  was  oul, 
one  of  ibe  uun«  became  demoniacally  ])Ofis(!Ssed :  the  contagious- 
ness of  the  disorder  is  well  known  and  soon  twenly-two  out  of 
the  tliirty  were  ainilarly  affected,  indmiing  Teresa  herscU.  Cal- 
deron  was  reckoned  a  skilful  exorcist,  but  he  was  baffled,  aa  was 
likewise  the  Abbot  of  Ripel,  who  was  called  in.  At  the  supgostion 
of  the  latter,  the  wild  uUeranccs  of  the  demoniacs  were  wriucn 
down,  and  a  mass  arcumidaled  of  some  six  hundred  pages,  for  it 
was  a  current  belief  that  demons  were  often  compelled  by  God 
to  utter  truths  ronrcAleil  from  nmn.  ThcjiC  largely  l4iok  the 
shape  of  anonundng  that  the  convent  would  \ie  the  source  of  a 
reformation,  not  only  of  the  Order  but  of  the  whole  Church; 
eleven  of  the  nuns  were  to  he  the  apostles  nf  a  New  Difipensation, 
oae  ha^'Ulg  the  spirit  uf  Kt.  Peter,  another  that  of  St.  Paul  and  so 


'  Archix-n  liist.  naciOTial.  Iniiui«iplon  ile  Vaienrift,  Ijjr.  I.  n.  4,  fol.  23. 

Fo>  much  of  th'^  earlier  hiitory  of  this  niue  I  ilri  indebted  to  ft  ilH.  "  RcUcion 
StunaiU  dc  U  causa  qui:  a  sr^ido  en  cl  luulo  olicio  de  bi  Inquisition  del  Reyng 
<b  Tol«4o  roaUs  Don  G«r6niinci  d«  Vlllsuut-va"  in  the  Simannu  archixts.  Lib. 
(»3,  fol.  3^-08.  It  bvm  do  d*lc  but  »rcnu  to  havr  bcca  dmwn  up,  in  1947,  »a 
AD  official  justifiration  erf  tliR  nKitcnn*,  mid  presents  the  subjorl  from  the  staad- 
poiot  of  th«  prosecution,    It  will  b<  mfprrcd  lo  na  "RMarion." 

The  othw  side  of  the  rtory  of  the  codvtqi  of  8aii  Pluddo  is  gii-cn  ia  the  appoat 
of  Dofla  T«rc«a  for  a  n!\'cml  of  liar  mbUdm.  Severul  copiu  of  this  hiw  bren 
prMerwd.  The  oaf  I  !ia\-<--  used  is  ia  th«  Bibl.  nacioual,  itSS.,  8,  IHH.  fol.  387- 
FtilW  details  o(  this  curious  vonvcntuaj  epiaodc  will  be  found  in  my  "Cbapten 
bom  the  Roli^oua  IllaUirj-  of  Spain,"  pp.  SOO-18. 
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forth,  while  Cftlderon  rppresentwl  Chriet.  Thpy  wouUl  go  forth 
to  reiif*m  the  worUi;  wlipii  Urban  VIII  should  ilie  he  would  be 
succeeded  by  Cardinal  liorgia,  who  would  bestow  the  cardiuolate 
CD  Cftldtron;  then  Calderon  would  bo  pope  for  thirty-three  ycATS 
and  Villaimeva,  who  would  bo  made  a  cardinal,  would  have  a 
share  in  the  great  work. 

For  throe  years  tliis  went  on,  to  the  despair  of  the  exorcUls; 
people  be^&Q  to  siutpect  some  underlying  e\il  and  Fray  Alontto 
de  Leon,  who  had  been  ofsociatcd  with  I'alderon  in  the  direction 
and  had  i^uarrelteil  with  hirn,  dL-nomu'ed  the  affair  to  the  Inqui- 
sition in  iG2H.  Calderoii's  prriKeeutiuu  was  ordcrfd:  ho  endeav- 
ored to  escape  to  France  hut  wa»  cauf^ht  at  Gerona  and  brought 
ba<-k  to  Toledo  for  trial.  The  iiiiiis  were  alt  cast  into  the  «>«ret 
priKon,  where  it  was  not  diflienlt  to  e>:tnrt  from  their  fears  such 
evidence  as  was  wanted.  Calderon  endured  without  confession 
three  rigorous  tortures,  but  ncverlliele««  he  wa«  condemne<l  as 
an  Alumhrndo,  puilty  of  tearhing  imperrAbility  and  the  other 
heredes  ascribed  to  Illuminism.  April  *27,  163U  he  was  sentenced 
to  a  living  death  in  a  cell  of  the  convent  designated  to  receive 
him.  Dona  Teresa  was  relegated  to  a  convent  for  four  years  and 
the  nims  were  scattered  in  tlifferent  houses.' 

A])art  from  Illununiitm,  there  were  the  consultation  of  demooa 
ami  the  propheoiw  of  a  renovation  of  the  Church  llirough  a  new 
apostolato.  The  latter  was  qualifieii  as  a  heresy;  (he  former  waa 
a  debatable  point.  The  six  censors  appointed  by  the  Siiprema 
held  that  belief  in  propheciM  made  by  domoDB  v.-aH  superstitious 
dixnnfttion.  aggravated  by  the  rharaet-er  of  the  prophecies  and 
the  pra<!tice  of  wiiiin^  them  out;  it  was  no  excuse  to  say  that  the 
demon  acted  as  the  minister  of  GutI,  for  this  could  be  made  to 
justify  all  hererie!?.  and  even  to  beheve  the  demon  to  be  the  min- 
ister of  God  was  superstitious  divination.* 

In  all  this  Villanueva  was  compromised.  His  house  adjoined 
the  convent  and  he  was  much  there,  pjtpecially  at  night,  after  bis 
official  <lutJefl  were  over.  Tlie  conventual  rlisciphnc  became 
inevitably  relaxed  and,  in  tlie  subsequent  proceedings,  it  waa  in 


'  Twp  copio  of  tbe  m-ntcnoc  of  CiUderon  ore  in  the  Bodleian  Lfbmry,  Arth. 
Seli.  130  uid  A.  Subt.  11.  U  Km  nim  bt»n  phntfri  by  Ej-Menhardt,  Mitthcil- 
ungcn  Bu*  der  StMltbibliotlicIc  m  Hnmbtirt;.  IX.SS. 

A  ^wct  uwount  of  the  auto  dc  fo  of  1030  will  bo  (ound  in  ths  Appeadix  to 
'.'Qutpten  (torn  llie  Re%iou»  Hinory  of  iipftin." 

*  ReUdoQ,  M.  SOS.  207. 
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evidence  that  he  had  been  seen  fitting  in  Teresa's  lap  while  she 
cleaned  his  hair  of  insects.  He  took  much  interest  in  the  demonic 
prophecies,  eepecially  those  which  foretold  his  importance  in  the 
Church,  and  he  treasured  a  picture  which  was  drawn  of  his 
guardian  angel,  in  which  he  was  represented  as  a  pillar  sustainii^ 
the  Church.  He  took  part  in  interrogating  the  demons  and 
writing  what  they  sfud  and  he  kept  these  writings  in  his  house. 
This  appeared  in  the  evidence  taken  in  the  trial  of  Teresa  and  the 
nuns  and,  according  to  inquisitorial  practice,  the  portions  relate 
ing  to  him  were  extracted  and  submitted  to  censors  who  reported, 
Mwch  12, 1630,  unfavorably;  he  was  an  accomplice  or,  if  not,  he 
was  at  least  a  fautor  of  the  heresies.  Then  other  censors  were 
called  in  and  a  junta  was  held,  March  20th,  which  reduced  the 
finding  to  his  being  moderately  suspect  of  having  incurred  the 
above  censure.' 

There  was  evidently  no  desire  to  attack  so  Influential  a  per- 
sonage who  was  supported  by  the  favor  of  Olivares,  and  the  Inqui- 
sition carried  the  matter  no  further,  but  doubtless  Villanueva 
felt  the  danger  of  his  position  and  possibly  hints  may  have  reached 
him  of  the  evidence  collected  which  might  at  any  time  be  used 
for  the  furtherance  of  some  court  intrigue.  He  seems  to  have 
hesitated  long  but  finally  on  January  7,  1632,  he  presented  a  self- 
denunciation  to  Fray  Antonio  de  Sotomayor,  confessor  of  the 
king,  not  as  yet  inquisitor-general,  but  a  member  of  the  Suprema. 
In  this  he  naturally  extenuated  matters;  he  alleged  his  misplaced 
confidence  in  Calderon  and  Alonso  de  Leon  and  professed  that, 
being  unable  to  judge  the  import  of  it  all,  he  made  the  statement 
in  order  that  the  proper  remedy  might  be  applied.  Six  months 
elapsed  without  action  but,  in  July,  five  (Afferent  groups  of 
censors  were  consulted,  whose  opinions  varied  from  holding  him 
as  an  accompUce  to  declaring  him  guilty  of  no  mortal  an.  July 
30th  the  Suprema  considered  the  case  and  decided  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  prosecution — one  member,  however  dissenting 
and  voting  for  further  consultation  with  competent  theologians. 
The  majority  opinion  governed  and,  on  November  22nd,  a  cer- 
tificate was  duly  given  to  Villanueva.' 

He  might  well  congratulate  himself  on  his  escape  and  turn  his 


'  Relacion,  fol.  259-60,  290. 

'  Ibidem,  fol.  261-7, — "Que  por  lo  que  tocavs  A  Don  Ger6iiiiiia  no  tocava 
si  santo  oficio  el  proceder  en  esta  causa,  por  no  tener  calidad  de  ofido  lo  ooDtra 
el  testificado." 
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altfiilion  to  rehabili  tali  tip  the  unfortunate  nuns  of  San  Plar'ulo. 
It  wa.s  well-iiiglt  ttiK-x»iii[jK-tt  tlint  Uu-  luquihjuun  hIiuuIcI  ('Otifra8 
fallibility  by  r^vokin^  a  jmlgement  and  to  aCRomplifih  it  demanded 
time  ami  piTsi'viTanw.  When  all  was  ready,  on  February  5, 
1C3S,  I'ray  (.iaUiiet  Je  Bustanienlf,  in  die  natia-  of  the  Boiic^Uctine 
Order,  petitioned  the  Suprenia  to  revise  the  ease  and  that  the 
nuiw  bf:  «el  free  and  re-slored  Ui  their  honor.  This  was  refen'ed 
to  nine  censors,  who  reported,  April  Htb,  that  the  nuns  wt-rc 
innocent  of  anything  rendering  them  amenable  to  the  InquifutJon; 
they  hud  merely  obeyed  their  spirilual  ihrector  and  what  was 
guilty  in  him  was  innocent  in  iliem.  To  save  appeiirancea, 
however,  they  added  that,  if  they  had  acted  on  the  evi<len<;e 
laid  befiire  their  prndeeessors,  their  eonclusions  would  have  been 
identical.  The  Suprenia  delayed  action  until  Octolier  2nd,  when 
il  decided  that  the  iniprifionnient  of  the  nunii  and  their  eentencefi 
should  not  affeet  their  good  naim^  and  repute  or  that  nf  their  kin- 
dred, monastery,  or  Order.  They  were  thus  rclial)ilitatcd,  the 
convent  was  reorganised  and,  to  era»c  from  human  memory  all 
that  had  occurred,  in  November  an  edirl  wan  pnlillHhed  requiring, 
under  severe  penalties,  the  surrender  of  all  relations  and  copies 
of  the  former  senleucc,  many  of  which  were  fabulous.'  As  though 
to  secure  the  future  of  San  l*laeirlo,  a  new  building  wiLf  roiiinipnced 
for  it  by  V'illanueva,  in  1G41,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid 
with  much  ceremony. 

It  was  never  safe  to  reckon  upon  the  Inquijrition.  If  it  could 
reverse  a  condemnation,  it  could  reverse  an  acquittal,  especially  as 
8t.  Vina  V  had  decreed  that  no  acquittal  for  heresy  should  be  held 
(o  he rfx ptdicata  and  permanent,  whether  pronounced  by  inquis- 
itors, bishops,  pope.s  or  even  the  Council  of  Trent.'  For  awhile, 
matters  were  quiescent.  Villanueva  was  receivinp  frtah  proofs 
of  the  royal  favor.  October  27,  16.'J9  Philip  gave  liim  a  scat  in 
the  CV^uncil  of  War  and,  on  January  16,  1640,  grniiled  him  addi- 
tional graces  in  reward  of  services  performed  in  Aragon.  Even 
the  fall  of  his  protector  01ivarc«,  iu  February,  1643.  did  not 
affect  his  poation,  for  his  membership  in  the  Council  of  Indies 
was  bestowed  on  April  23d  of  that  year.*  Yet  the  disgrace  of  tJie 
chief  favorite  opened  the  way  to  many  intrigues  and  especially 

>  ReUcioo,  fol.  267-H.— Bihl.  Rnciowil.  M^B.,  S.  2tll,  (ol.  aK7. -Archive  hurt, 
nadottal,  iDqiimcion  dc  ValciMia,  Ljb.  vii  do  .Auto*,  Leg.  2,  fol.  27. 

■  Pit  PP.  V.  Bull  InUr  mnltij^ifM  (I  jb.  v,  in  Scpiinvo,  ii.  10). 

■  ArchivD  dc  Simaneius  Orada  y  Juslicw,  Inquuitioii,  Leg.  021,  (oL  ISft-W. 
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to  those  directed  agUDfit  Us  return  to  power,  oT  wUcb,  at  onr 

tilut;,  thcru  Mrcmcd  much  [irubabiUly.  U  wuul<l  bv  uupottablu 
now  to  assert  witJi  absolute  certaijity  what  was  Uie  direct  object 
sought  for  in  ViUanueva's  ruin,  but  we  may  feel  confident  that, 
in  addiliou  to  tbe  doiire  to  divide  bis  spoils,  a  powerful  inoti\-e 
was  the  wish  to  get  posseadon  oS  bis  papf!rK,  iu  the  hope  of  finding 
in  them  compronusiog  materia]  for  use  against  Olivares. 

The  first  ftttuek  was  skilfully  directed  against  San  Hacido  and 
not  againfit  Villanueva.  Botoinayor,  tlic  aged  inquisitor-general, 
was  forced,  as  we  have  ueen,  to  resign  on  June  '20,  1&43,  although 
he  continued  ooniiiially  in  office  until  bis  successor,  Arcc  y  Ilcy- 
noso,  took  possession,  November  14lh.  ^\roe  had  already  been 
designated  for  the  post  and,  on  July  13th,  a  roynl  letter  informed 
him  that  Sotomayor  had  promised  to  subdelegate  to  hiiii  any 
cases  tJiat  the  king  tlcaircd.  Philip  went  on  to  say  that  the  affair 
of  San  Placido  had  never  ceased  to  give  liim  concern ;  the  truth 
had  never  been  a-K:ertaiaed  and,  as  it  concerned  so  greatly  the 
Cathohc  reUgion,  it  required  a  searching  and  impartial  investi- 
gation, such  as  it  would  receive  at  Arce's  hands,  wherefore,  as, 
soon  03  he  received  power  from  Sotomayor,  he  must  undertake  it 
in  such  wide  ag  would  give  pubUc  Hatisfaclion.  The  eommistnon 
from  Sotomayor  followed  tJie  same  day  and  comprehended  not 
only  the  nuns  but  all  persons  concerned,  whether  lay  or  clerical.* 

The  letter  was  evidently  drawn  up  by  Arce  for  the  tagnature 
of  Philip,  who  was  but  a  tod  in  the  handr:  of  the  intriguers.  With 
the  existence  of  the  monarchy  imperilled  by  three  wars  at  once 
and  the  affairs  of  state  disorganiactl  by  the  sudden  removal  of  the 
minister  who  had  managed  them  for  twenty  yearn,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he  could  spont-aneously  have  given  a  thouf^t 
to  the  concern  of  the  littJc  nunnery,  the  settlement  of  wtiich  had 
been  acquiesced  in  f»r  five  years,  or  that,  he  had  the  slightest 
inkling  of  what  was  lo  follow.  That  this  action  was  but  a  prcuoct 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  altliough  there  were  &ome  proceedings 
taken  against  the  nuns,  winch  for  several  years  gave  them 
anxiety,  they  were  allowed  without  protest  to  appeal  to  the  pope 
who,  in  1644,  committed  the  case  to  the  Bishop  of  A\-ila,  after 
which  it  seem!)  to  have  been  dropped,  for  in  1651  we  find  them 
in  full  enjoyment  of  their  honor.* 

'  ArcUiva  de  (HRiancas,  liifiuialrlOR.  Mb.  S3,  fol.  M,  00, 
'  Rcbcion,  fol.  291. — A»))i%-o  (k  Sinuuica*.  Inquiilmn,  Lib.  53.  foL  Slj 
Ontdk  y  JurtiriA,  InqiiiAci>on,  Lok-  OKI,  lei.  135,  137,  171,  isa. 
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Arce  had  cx-idently  been  prcparinR  in  advancn  for  the  attack 
on  Villanucvtt;  on  July  16,  1643,  he  acknowltdgcd  the  royal  com- 
mands which  he  was  ready  to  obey;  on  July  24th  the  king  sent 
him  an  order  for  all  the  papers  in  the  case,  exprei>sing  eonfidencp 
that  he  would  act  as  expected  from  hut  zeal,  rectitude  and  pru- 
(icncc,  and,  only  two  days  later,  July  26th  he  wrote  to  the  king 
that  the  case  of  one  of  the  acconiplieea  was  ready  for  definite 
sentence  but,  as  it  involved  coiilh'niing  or  neiiinp  aside  a  judge- 
mout  of  the  Suprciim,  he  hcdtstcd  to  take  the  responsibility. 
He  sng(:«>stcd  various  metho<Ui  and  invoke<l  llie  angel  of  the  king- 
dom to  bring  ligiit  from  (jod  ti>  aid  the  king  in  i^ntving  so  difBnult 
a  problem.  Tu  this  Philip,  in  total  ifcnoraoce  of  what  was  on 
foot,  replied  that  he  had  placed  the  matter  tth»olulp|y  in  Arce's 
bauds,  who  then  concludeil  to  lot  it  take  t}ie  form  of  an  ordinary 
trial.  Matter))  were  already  h>  fnr  atlvanceil  that'  althouf;h  the 
papers  amounted  to  the  eiiornious  hulk  of  7,500  folios,  by  August 
27th  the  liseal  alrc^ady  had  hie  elamoKa  or  indictment  prepared 
and  presented.  Thin  displays  the  animus  of  the  matter  in  being 
directed,  not  against  the  nuns  but  exclusively  ngnine^t  Villanueva 
and  the  proceerlingK  of  1632  which  had  arquitted  him.  Then, 
on  September  18th  the  fiscal  a^ked  for  the  examination  of  new 
witnesKo^  and,  on  January  13,  1641,  he  demanded  that  the  afTair 
should  he  submitted  to  now  censors.  Ho  recapilulated  the  charges 
which  we  have  seen,  that  Villanueva  wrote  down  the  utterances 
of  the  demons  and  kept  th'*m  in  his  own  houpp,  his  cnquirinj;  into 
future  events  dependent  upon  human  free-will,  his  belief  in  the 
demons  after  experiencing  Iheir  mendacity,  hi.s  ti-ejisiiring  the 
picture  of  the  angel,  etc'  There  was  nothing  new  in  all  this,  but 
At  a  time  when  the  Inquisition  was  daily  trjing  ant!  penancing 
old  women  for  fortune-telling  and  divination  and  suiierKtitiotm 
practice's,  which  were  held  to  imply  what  was  called  a  pact  with 
the  demon,  there  wn-s  te-ohnical  ground  for  X'illaziueva's  prosecu- 
tion, although  not  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carrifid  on. 

The  new  renHors  were  ftelected — learned  men,  we  are  told,  and 
eminent  theologians,  many  of  them  profosnors  in  Toledo  and 
Alcalri  de  Henares.  A  formidnble  array  of  twenty-one  articlen 
waa  ««lmiitted  to  thi-m,  including  not  only  Villanueva 's  dealings 
with  the  demons  of  San  Placido  but  his  sulMsequent  dabbling  in 


'  Arctuvo  de  Simoncas,  InquiBicion.  tibro  S3,  fol.  S3,  55,  80-2. — Rel«don,  tot 
2GS-9. 
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astrology,  through  wliicli  he  used  to  predict  the  result  of  cam- 
paigns. The  cpii^ors  cou)(l  not  wdl  hesitate  tii  prouuuDciiig  liim 
vehementJy  suspect  in  the  faith  and  some  even  hHd  that  thoM! 
who  bad  agned  the  cxrulpatinn  of  1632  should  be  proeecuted.' 
All  this  was  condurtpd  with  the  iDviolable  secrecy  of  the  Itiqiii^i* 
tion,  both  the  king  and  the  intcmled  victim  bring  kept  in  pro- 
found ifinorance  of  what  was  on  focil. 

The  opinions  of  the  censors  were  furnished  at  various  times 
up  to  May  15,  1644  and  thou  the  Suproma  took  three  and  a  half 
inonthfi  to  consider  them,  until  Philip  was  conveniently  aljsent, 
conducting  the  campaign  in  Catalonia.  After  much  prayerful 
thought,  we  are  told,  ajid  supplication  to  Goil,  a  i<ciitenoe  of 
arrf»!t  was  adopted,  August  31.st,  and  t>xeeut(^d  the  same  day. 
Two  inquisitore,  Juan  Ortis  and  Calaya,  went  to  VUlanueva's 
house  about  2  P.M.,  woke  liiiu  from  bis  siesta,  plaeed  him  in  a 
coach  And  hurried  him  olT  (o  Toledo,  where  he  was  thrust  into  a 
narrow  cell  with  a  little  cot.  and  kept  as  usual,  strictly  incomunf- 
eado.  Six  keys  were  found  on  him,  wliieli  he  »aid  cQv<»'cd  papcr:^ 
belonging  to  the  king.  He  declined  to  give  orders  hs  to  his  own 
papers  and  we  are  informed  that.  Lvgc  quantities  were  found  con- 
cerning San  Placido,  but  there  is  diserect  silence  about  other 
matters.  That  same  lUiy  and  the  next  there  came  for  him  inqHir- 
tant  despatches  from  the  king,  which  had  to  be  opened  by  liis 
princlpai  secretary.  Aroe  at  once  wTot«  to  Philip  announcing 
the  arrest  and  assuring  him  that  the  case  -wouhl  l>e  proseeutwl 
with  the  utmost  desire  for  the  grcAter  service  of  God.  Philip's 
reply  is  the  most  abject  expresaon  of  weakness;  the  mere  assump- 
tion that  the  fiutb  is  concerned  seems  to  paralyze  his  intellect 
and  deprive  him  of  all  power  of  srll-iissertion.  He  was  eompletdy 
taken  by  surprise  and  expressed  his  asionishment  at  such  action 
without  consulting  him  or  the  queen.  V'illanucva  was  a  intuiister 
in  two  tribunals  and  abo  secretary  of  slate,  tiaving  in  liis  hands 
papers  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  kingdom;  there  was  no 
riuk  of  liis  flight,  nor  would  Philip  have  interfered  hiul  it  been  his 
own  son,  wherefore  it  was  a  matter  for  prior  consultation.  As  it  is 
tlone,  however,  he  can  only  order  the  Supreroa  to  act  with  the 
sole  object  of  the  service  of  Go<l  and  exaltation  of  the  holy  Catholic 
faith,  which  are  bin  chief  desire  and  the  only  purpose  of  its  exist- 
ence.   Arce  answered  thi»,  September  21st,  in  a  tone  almost  con- 


*  Seladon,  M.  270-80. 
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tcnipluous.  The  inviolablt!  st'crccy  of  tjii^  IiiqiiiKition  retiuiTed 
that  iio  utic  but  the  king  should  be  itifurinetl  of  the  commeDceuienl 
of  tile  trial  of  one  of  the  accomplices  la  the  cusc  of  the  Duns  of 
San  Flaciilo,  which  was  revived  by  his  coiiimaiid  As  to  the 
qm^t'i),  the  aiTt.-8t  wa»  inailc  bt-tween  one  am]  two  o'clock,  which 
was  an  hour  inconvenient  for  intrusion  on  her.  Tlu«  would  app«ar 
Bufhcient  a8  to  giving  uoliec  to  the  king  ami  (|neeit,  besides  the 
(Uiyulvuiitagt*  uf  dday  and  the  risks  of  correspondence.  Prompti- 
tude was  essential  ami  the  king's  holy  seal  always  (letdre«  that 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  thft  affairs  of  (Inii  and  the  holy  faith. 
When  the  king  returns  lie  can  give  ordcrH  about  the  papers,  which 
are  under  lock  and  key."  Tliese  were  all  the  reasons  that  Arce 
deigned  to  give  his  soveroipii  for  increaj'ing  the  confuaon  of  that 
terrible  time  by  suddenly  iinprisuriinga  principal  minister  of  state, 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  court  intrigue. 

The  arrest  of  course  created  niurh  exritenicnt.  The  Council 
of  State  promptly  prewnted  a  cotisulta,  which  Arce,  in  hi«  letter 
to  the  king,  characterised  as  very  remarkable,  and  it  was  followed 
by  aiimlar  appeals  from  the  other  councils  of  which  \"ilJanueva 
wasauipmber — War,  In<lies,  Aragon.aiulCruiada.  The  kingilom 
of  Aragon  remonstrated  with  the  king  in  a  memorial  eetting  forth 
the  long  and  faithful  servifcs  of  ^'illanul'va,  his  audden  imprison- 
ment, without  allowing  lime  lo  spttle  oltirial  and  personal  affairs, 
and  the  infamy  cast  upon  all  his  kin<ired:  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  charges  and  lu«  character  it  would  hftvc  sufficed  to  asidga 
as  a  priiton  hui  hou»p  or  a  convent,  as  wa«  frequently  done  with 
thoBP  of  much  lower  rank.  I'he  kingdom  be^^d,  tor  the  sake  of 
a  family  which  had  mo  long  served  it,  that  while  his  case  was 
pending  he  tiiiglit  be  restored  to  his  home  under  ituflicieat  guard 
anil  that  lie  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  royal  clemency  and 
justice.  Temperate  n-s  was  this  appeal,  it  aroused  Atce's  wrath 
and  he  cxprcsseil  to  Philip  a  doubt  whether  it  could  be  genuine, 
it  being  sn  extraordinary  and  amounting  to  fHutontliip,  for  which 
the  parties  should  be  prosecuted,  although  t!ie  Inquisition  had 
not  yet  done  so.  Appeals  to  Philip's  humanity  were  in  vain. 
Although  he  wa«  8|>e«dily  recalled  to  Mailrid  by  the  illness  of  the 
queen,  who  died  October  9th,  he  made  no  remonstrance  against 
the  unnecessary  cruelty  shown  to  Villanueva,  who  was  left  in  his 


■-  RcUHon,  fol,  fiW.^Archlvo  dft  SimancM,  Iiitiutiildon,  I.ib.  53,  tol.  fift-4.— 
relliccr,  Avisos  UalAfcM  (Seitianarto  ertlilita,  XXXtll.  22&). 
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e*II,  cut  off  from  tlie  worlii.  In  Sepleiiiber  lie  fell  seriously  ill 
&ud  was  ftlloweil  to  havu  a  eon'ant,  a  youth  of  his  chamber  much 
Attached  to  lum,  who  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  cdl  until  the 
iTJiU  was  concIud«d/ 

The  ease  followed  the  ordinary  routine,  the  only  now  matter 
introduced  being  a  little  book  found  in  his  desk,  setting  fnrth 
fnrttmatP  and  imfortunale  days  for  him  as  deduecd  from  tlie 
letters  of  his  name.  Over  this  the  censors  differed,  two  of  them 
pronouncing  it  Innocent,  while  live  held  it  to  be  included  in  tht* 
prohibitions  of  the  Ats  Solaria  as  a  tacit  pact  with  the  denimi. 
Villanufva  in  hiis  drf*rncr  pleaded  hi«  former  ae'iuittai  anil  there 
was  a  learned  dixcua^on,  between  his  advocate  and  the  ti^eal, 
aa  to  the  applicability  to  the  case  of  the  bull  Inter  multiplices 
which  defined  that  in  her(>Ay  tlierc  couhl  never  be  a  final  decision 
in  favor  of  the  accu"*?*!.  Philip  urged  despatch  on  the  tribunal 
but  it  pro«c*Jod  with  the  customary  exaaperating  deliberfttion. 
After  eighteen  inontliK  liad  p&s.teil,  when  Philip  was  holding  the 
C6rte3  of  Saragossa,  the  deputies  presented,  January  IS,  1&46  an 
appeal  in  the  name  of  the  kingdom,  expressing  entire  «onfidence 
in  Villanueva's  innocence  and  urging  that  a  period  be  put  to  the 
cruel  suspense  by  the  early  conclusion  of  the  trial.  This  was  as 
fruitle89  tm  all  previnii-s  efforts  had  been;  it  was  not  until  he  had 
paflMd  two  dreary  years  in  his  cell  that  a  vote  waa  taken  in  the 
case,  Augu-tt  .1.  1646.  There  waa  general  agreement  that  his  wn- 
tcncf>,  with  full  detaiU  of  his  offences,  should  be  read  in  the 
ttudienee-chaniber  and  not  in  a  public  auto  de  fe,  that  he  should 
be  severely  roprinuuideil  and  be  forbidden  to  occupy  the  house 
whioh  he  htul  built  alongside  of  the  convent,  but  there  was  di»- 
eordia  ns  to  tlie  number  of  persons  to  be  present,  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  should  be  requireil  to  abjure  de  len—for  light  auspidon 
of  heresy — and  as  to  banishing  him,  and  there  were  Bome  who 
voted  for  fining  and  suspending  him  from  office  for  two  yflam. 
Evidently,  at  the  worst,  there  waa  no  serious  culpability  proven 
and  there  were  probably  few  courtiers  of  IMiiUp  IV  against  whom 
duperatitiona  as  grave  could  not  have  been  alleged.' 

In  the  eatUo  of  the  InquisiUon,  when  there  was  discordia  in 
the  consulta  dc  fc,  the  case  waa  referred  to  the  Suprema,  which 


'  Arobivo  dc  Siimui(««,  Inqiiisiciaii,  Lib.  53,  fol.  M;  Lib.  &4,  fol.  ill,— WU«tr 
(Senuuurio.  XXXIII.  231,  2.W1. 

*  Retuaon.  fol.  2<M).  391 .— Carlu  de  Jotuitui  (Memorial  hift.  eapMfiol.  XTIU, 
aO).— ARhivo  <tc  dimitncas,  luqiiUicJon,  Lib.  53,  fol.  W.  9i,  101. 
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Ihus  became  the  judge,  September  1st,  Villanueva  reeueed  one 
of  tlip  mprabera,  Anlooio  de  Aragon.  and  the  reouaation  wan 
admitted  after  a  hearing.  Finally,  on  Febrviary  7,  1647,  the 
Suprema  pronounced  senlflnce;  there  were  to  be  prpBent  in  the 
audience-chamber  four  ecelesiastice,  four  frailes,  and  four  lay- 
men; Villaiiucva  was  lo  be  severely  reprimanded  and  narnpfl, 
he  was  to  abjure  de  len,  be  prohibited  from  comniunioating  *ith 
the  nuns  or  lix'in^  in  the  adjoining  house  and  be  banished  for 
thre*  years  from  Toledo  and  Madrid  and  from  twenty  leagues 
around  them.' 

TJiis  sentence  may  not  appear  severe  but.  to  understand  the 
rest  of  the  story  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  be  penanewi 
by  the  Inquisition  and  bt-  required  to  abjure  for  even  lipht  sus- 
picion of  heresy  inflint«d  an  ineffareable  utignia,  not  only  on  the 
culprit  hut  on  his  kindred  and  posterity.  The  whole  race  wa« 
involved  in  infamy  ami  no  temporal  punishment,  however  Mvere, 
fioidil  be  so  disa.4troiLs  in  it*  efTect  upon  the  honor  nf  a  nnble 
family  as  the  blot  on  its  limptfza,  or  purity  of  blood,  repulting 
from  such  a  senlt-nce.  Tlie  extreme  length  to  which  this  wao 
carried  will  be  considered  hereafter:  at  present  it  siiffires  to  point 
out  that,  while  Yillanueva's  worldly  career  was  ruined  already 
and  his  wanton  incarceration  in  the  secret  prisons  had  been  a 
Bcvere  infliction  on  him  and  bi»«  ltin<lred,  (here  bad  still  been  iiopfl 
that  this  might  yet  be  at  least  partially  effaeed  by  an  aequittal. 
Penance  and  abjuration  destroyed  this  hope  and.  to  the  Spanish 
noble,  no  effort  was  loo  great  to  avert  so  crushing  a  misfortune. 

The  natiirfi  of  the  sentence  must  have  lpake<l  nut,  for  before 
ita  publication  by  the  tribunal  of  Toledo,  to  which  it  was  senl, 
the  brother  and  sister  of  Villnnueva,  Agustin  the  Jui*tfeia  and 
Ana,  now  abbe.'w  of  San  I'larido,  with  Luis  de  Torres  as  proctor 
of  Ger6nimo.  presented  an  appeal  from  it  lo  the  pope  and  a  recusa- 
tion of  Arcc  y  Reynoso  and  of  others  of  the  judges.  The  appeal 
was  not  admitted  and  they  were  told  that  the  Inquisition  did  not 
listen  to  kindred  in  matters  of  faith.  Then,  on  March  18th, 
Torres,  in  ihc  name  of  Ger^nimo,  presented  to  the  tribunal  <A 
Toledo  a  recusation  of  all  Ihc  inquiators  and  fiscals  of  Spain  as 
being  dependents  of  the  inquisitor-general.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
On  March  23d  Villanueva  was  brouRht  into  the  audience-chamlter 
to  hear  the  sentence,  but  he  acted  in  a  manner  so  disorderly  and 
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made  siicli  outrrios  (hat  the  publication  was  suBpenclttd — a  thing, 
we  are  tnUl,  uiipxaiujdi'd  in  iLc  liistury  of  lUo  luqiuHitiun — ami 
the  presiding  inquisitor  ordered  the  alcude  to  take  that  m&n 
bftclc  to  his  cell.  He  recused  every  one  who  had  act^'d  as  juilgc 
and  appealetl  to  the  popi',  to  tU«  kiug,  aod  to  any  other  comptivnt 
judge.' 

The  trihunal  consulted  the  Siiprema  and  was  ordered  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence.  Another  attempt  was  made  on  March  29tb, 
but  Villanueva  refund  to  abjure  and  this  was  repeated  on  several 
subsequent  oceasions,  ia  spite  of  warnings  of  (he  excornnmnica- 
lion  that  would  follow  jfcrsistent  obstinacy.  At  length,  ou  June 
7th,  he  offered  to  abjure  under  a  protost,  which  he  presented  in 
writing,  to  the  effect  that  he  did  so  through  fear  of  the  censures 
and  without  prejudice  to  his  appeal  or  other  recourse  Uiat  he 
might  take  and,  on  this  protect  being  publicly  read,  he  made  the 
abjuration.'  He  was  not  set  at  libi^rty,  hut  wa»  traiu^crr^d  fn)in 
the  secret  prison  to  the  Franciscan  convent,  the  tribunal  giving 
as  a  reason  hi»  outcries  and  the  diiiturbancc  that  he  made.  Tliia 
leniency  the  Suprema  dLiapproved  and,  in  a  few  ilays,  he  was 
remanded  to  the  secret  prison,  where  he  was  treated  with  much 
rigor.  On  June  18th  he  was  notified  that  the  fiscal  accused  him 
of  contumacy  for  not  complying  simply  with  his  seiitenee  nod, 
on  July  18th,  he  made  the  abjuration  and  was  released.  There 
is  an  intjmation  that  he  withdrew  the  recusation  anil  appeal,  but 
the  statement  is  not  clear,  thouRh  it  is  quite  possiblp  that  means 
were  found  to  effect  it.  John  Hii.ss  wa-s  burnt  for  refu-fing  to 
abjure;  a  bull  of  Martin  V,  quoted  by  tlie  Inquisition,  aiithorired 
thp  prosecution  and  relaxation  of  suppects  who  refuse  to  abjure 
and  there  is  probalily  truth  in  a  conteniporary  stali-ment  that 
the  fiscal  of  the  Suprenia  went  to  Toledo  and  threatened  Villa- 
nueva that  he  would  bt-  publicly  stripped  of  Ms  habit  &s  a  knight 
of  ('alatrava  and  )>e  relaxed  to  the  tiecular  arm  for  burning.*  He 
wab'  liclpless  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  shrink  from  nothing 
to  accomplish  their  ends;  they  liail  gone  too  far  to  hesitate  now 
and  Iiis  power  of  endurance  was  exhausted. 

Meanwhile  liis  brother  Agustin  had  not  been  idle.    In  several 


'  Rdnrinn,  he.  cfl.— ArcWvo  do  Sunanpw,  Inquuicion,  Ubto  54,  (ot  4<W.— 
CiuUw  dc  JnmitAa  (Hcniorial  hist.  GfljigUloi,  X\1II,  473). 

'  KrJurtvn,  M.  203.— ChrUs  de  JcuiiiM  (M^moful.  XIX.  5). 

>  RolMion.  M.  293.— Martin.  PP  V  Bull  /nler  eum-ia*.  22  Feb.  1418(FeSBn 
Append,  ad  Eyrnvne.,  p.  70).— CiirU>  de  Jentitas  (XIX,  5-7). 
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ititprviews  with  the  king  he  hail  prcsoiitcd  mcmoriaU  which  Philip 
forwarded  to  Arce,  March  27lh,  exhorting  liim  to  observe  jusUce 
but  to  take  care  that  the  severity  aod  authority  of  the  loquimtion 
do  not  nuffcr.  He  added  that  the  mciiiorialK  showed  that  the 
secrecy  of  the  Inc{uis3ti(m  had  been  violated;  this  must  be  inves- 
tigated and  exemplary  punishment  be  administered.'  There  was 
uo  hope  uf  jualic-o  in  Uu»  quarter  oiid  Aguatii)  turned  to  Borne  as 
H  ]a*L  resort.  Don  Joseph  Navarro,  who  in  spoken  frf  as  spcretary, 
a  devoted  follower  of  Villanueva,  was  despatched  thither  to  pro- 
cure a  brief  and  was  douhtlcs8  well  provided  with  funds,  His 
errand  fioon  was  icnown  and,  on  June  7tb,  Fhiiip  wrote  to  his 
anibaeeador,  the  Count  of  Onate,  to  use  every  means  t-o  prevent 
the  granting  of  the  brief  and,  if  issued,  to  procure  its  revocation ; 
a  personal  note  to  tlie  pope,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out  the 
irreparable  injury  which  the  admisaon  of  the  appeal  would  cauto 
to  tie  holy  Catholic  fnith  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Inquisition. 
Commxmi  eat  ions  were  slow  for,  on  July  26th,  Oflatc  reported 
(he  arrival  of  Navarro  and  a-Nked  for  instructions.' 

N'avarro  found  little  difficulty  in  oblnining  (he  desired  brief, 
in  apit«  of  Onate'6  efforts.  Villanueva  seems  to  have  awaited  it, 
while  rccviperaling  in  retirement  fiTini  iiis  Ihree  years'  incarcera- 
tion and  final  Btrueglcs.  When  it  arrived  he  went  to  SaraRossSf 
which  he  reached  August  3l8t.  His  coming  arouKcil  many  fears, 
for  people  thought  it  might  be  the  prelude  to  a  bloody  drama, 
Uke  that  of  Antonio  Vim.  On  September  2nd  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  prison  of  Manifestaeion,  where  bnil  was  entered  for 
him  by  the  sons  of  bis  hrotlier  Agustin  and  of  the  Count  of  Fuentes, 
after  which  he  applied  for  a  firnia,  to  protect  him  from  mole*ta- 
tion  during  the  course  of  his  appeal,  which  was  duly  granted. 
He  wa*  given  thn  city— or  aa  somG  aaid  the  kingdom— as  a  prison 
ami,  on  September  4th  the  Bishop  of  Malaga,  who  waw  capluin- 
peneral,  reported  tn  the  Coont  i>f  llaro,  Philip's  new  minister, 
that  the  city  was  quiet  and  there  was  nothing  lo  fear.  The  bishop 
enclosed  a  letter  of  SefitembiT  1st  from  Villanueva  to  the  king, 
announcing  that,  during  his  iniprisonmenf,  hi»  representatives, 
without  his  knowledge,  bad  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  hail 
granted  a  brief  empowering  cither  the  lilshop  of  Cuenca,  Segovia 
or  Catahorra,  to  hear  the  case  in  appeal  and  to  render  a  final 


'  ArcJiivo  de  SimanCMi.  1iiriiii<i<-i<in,  l.c|;n}a  1495,  Col.  73. 
'  Il.i»!i;m.  (IraHa  v  Jiwiici.i.  ttuiuwimin.  Leg.  021,  fol.  HI,  131,  133.— Btbl. 
tudonil.  SI«S.,  K.  157,  fol.  214. 
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decision.  Whil<^  anxious  for  this  means  of  obteimng  justicp,  he 
would  deaiat  from  it  if  auch  were  the  royal  pleasure;  tlie  brief  had 
not  becD  preaeutcd  to  either  of  the  prclaU'«,  nor  would  ii  be 
without  the  royal  licpnce.' 

Arce  had  already  been  informed  of  the  brief  and  liad  lost  no 
time  !□  taking  steps  to  ncutriUtze  it.  On  September  3rd  orders 
were  aent  to  the  Bishop  of  ('alahorra — and  doubtlesw  to  the  others 
— ordering  him  not  to  receive  it.  lie  promptly  replied  that  it 
had  not  been  presented,  but  that  if  it  should  come  he  n'ould  rrfuw 
to  accept  or  to  execute  it,  tru«tJng  to  the  royal  protection  afiainst 
all  penalties  that  it  might  coiiljiin:  he  had  bpon  connected  with 
the  Inquisition  and  knew  its  justice  with  regard  to  VUlftnucva 
ami.  if  th««;  appeals  to  Uotiit;  were  alloivcd,  liic  consequences  to 
the  Catliolic  religion  would  be  lamentable.'  ApiutrentJy  the 
Spanish  episcopate  bad  small  reverence  for  the  Vicegerent  of  God, 

The  leading  statt'sincn  of  Sp^n  took  u  different  \-icw.  A  junta 
had  been  assembled  to  coiuuder  the  aituation,  of  which  hve 
members  out  of  six  (inclufhtig  the  Preadent  of  Castile  and  the 
Coninilssioncr-geDCral  of  the  CruJiada)  united  in  a  consulta  of 
SopterabGr  15th.  This  set  forth  tJiat  when  the  Tdodo  tribunal 
sentenced  Villanucva  lie  had  a  right  of  appnU  Ui  the  Suprcma; 
he  presented  reason?  for  recutring  the  inquisitor-general  and  some 
of  the  tuerabors  and  was  denied  a  hcaiing;  he  was  edzed  again 
for  the  protest  and  appeal  and  held  until  he  acceptwl  the  sentence 
and  renounced  all  defence.  He  was  thiis  forced  to  ba\'e  recourpe 
to  the  pope,  whose  jurisdiction  is  supreme  in  matters  of  faith  and 
is  lh(>  source  of  that  of  all  inquisitors.  In  ordinary  cases  three 
deciaonfl  in  cnnfornuty  (through  apppals]  are  required  lo  render 
a  sentence  conclusive,  while  here,  in  a  case  involving  the  honor 
of  a  whole  family,  the  single  sentence  of  an  inferior  tribunal  is 
all  that  ha»  been  allowed.  VilUnueva  did  not  violate  his  se-n- 
tence  in  going  to  Saragossa,  for  it  required  him  not  to  come 
within  twenty  leagues  of  the  court,  and  he  had  gone  away  fifty 
leagnw.  He  was  justifu-d  in  appKing  for  the  firnia,  for  ihe  right 
of  appeal  includes  tlie  meann  necessary  to  enjoy  the  appeal. 
The  inquisitor-general  should  be  instructed  not  to  ordta*  Iiis  arrest 
for.  iM-pides  that  no  man  .';h[iuld  be  deprived  of  hi»  defence,  it 
might  cause  some  disturbance  in  Saragossa,  \mder  pretext  of  a 

*  Arcliivo  6e  Sinuuifiw,   InquimHoa,   Lib    54,  M.   138;  Gimda  f  JiuUi^ 
loquimrtOT).  \jii   S3I.  fnl.  112,  114. 
■  BibL  haciodiU,  MSS.,  S,  31»I.  M.  314. 
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violation  oi  the  f ueros,  for  it  is  notorious  that  he  was  ilischargt-J 
by  the  Imiiiisilion.  There  are  two  courses  open — one  Id  solicit 
the  pope  bo  withdraw  the  brief:  the  uthcr  that  the  fiscal  of  the 
Suprema  apply  Tor  it  and  then  retaiu  it;  but  th(*sc  raise  the 
scruple  thftt  a  niaa  struggling  for  his  honor  aiul  that  of  his  family 
is  tlt'nicd  all  dcferitre,  after  he  haw  been  forced  to  seek  it  beyond 
the  kingdom  and  moreover,  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  Naples 
[then  in  revolt  under  Maaaniellol,  it  is  well  not  to  offend  the  pope, 
who  might  caunc  the  loss  of  the  Italian  po6Het!ffiions  of  Spain. 
The  sixth  niemhpr  of  the  junta,  the  I-icenciado  Francisco  Antonio 
dc  AJarcon,  denounced  Vill&tiueva  as  guilty  for  going  to  another 
kingdom  [Aragonl;  he  was  impeding  the  Imiuif-ition  iind  inviting 
the  papal  interference  which  would  destroy  its  usef uUiei**! ;  the 
fiscal  should  demand  the  papal  brief  and  the  Council  should 
rctiun  it.' 

The  opinion  of  the  junta  doubtlees  prevented  the  re-arrest  and 
rcnevrc<l  prosecution  of  Villanucva,  which  wa«  evidently  con- 
templated, but  otherwise  all  reasons  of  justice  and  reasons  of 
state  were  wasted  on  Philip,  who  was  compleldy  under  the 
domination  of  Arce  y  Heynoso  and  ready  to  rush  blindly  intti  a 
contest  with  Rome.  Equally  fruitless  was  an  ai)peal,  made  Sep- 
tember 23rd,  by  Agustin  Villanueva,  who  furnieJird  a  list  of  cuhw 
in  which  appeals  to  the  pope  had  been  admitted.'  A  warning 
eanie  from  Oflatc,  who  wrote,  December  17th  and  again  February 
12,  1648,  that  Navarro  was  buf=ity  utilizing  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  brief  to  procure  another,  that  the  curia 
attributed  all  the  trouble  to  Arce,  that  the  delay  was  producing 
a  Imd  iinprffisinn  and  that  there  was  prrious  talk  in  the  Cningre- 
gntion  of  the  Inquinition  of  disciplining  him  for  it.  Thin  brought 
from  PhUip,  March  17th,  a  rambling  and  ineonsequential  letter, 
seoidtng  Ofiate  for  his  lock  of  success  and  ur^og  him  to  ineh 
efforts;  the  brief  was  invalid  as  being  obreptitious  and  aurrep- 
titaouB;  Navarro  was  ordered  home  and  Onalc  must  see  that  he 
left  Rome  fortliwith.  Letters,  moreover,  to  the  po|)e  and  the 
cardinals  in  the  Spanish  interest,  ilrawn  up  by  the  Suprema  and 
fiigned  by  Philip,  manifest  how  every  influence  that  Spain  p06- 
aeased  was  employed  to  deprive  Villanueva  of  his  last  resource.' 

Inaccent  X,  in  fact,  had  grown  inilignant  ut  the  opjKwitioa  to 

'  Archive  df  SitnAaraa,  Gndn  y  Juxticm,  InquMOMHt,  Lef.  621,  fol.  1 15. 

*  Ibidtm.  lot.  lift. 

■  Ibidem.  M.  118,  123,  130, 131,  132,  133.  161. 
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his  brief  and  had  transmitted  through  his  nundo  another  to 
Area,  forbidding  all  further  resistance  under  pain  of  deprivation 
of  the  inquirator-generalship,  suspension  of  all  functions  and 
interdiction  from  entering  a  church,  while  other  officials  would 
be  removed  from  office  and  excommunicated.  To  this  Arce 
replied,  March  12th,  assuring  the  pope  that  the  case  had  been 
suspended  awaiting  the  papal  decision,  and  representing,  what  he 
knew  to  be  also  false,  that  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  popes 
had  refused  to  entertain  appeals  or  had  revoked  the  briefs  and 
remanded  the  cases  to  the  inqiiisitor-general.  The  authority  of 
the  Inquidtion,  he  argued,  was  now  more  necessary  than  ever, 
in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  Judaism  and  heresy.  Villanueva 
had  been  treated  with  extreme  kindness  and  benignity,  as  would 
be  learned  from  a  person  about  to  be  sent  to  inform  the  pope, 
wherefore  he  begged  that  the  case  be  remitted  to  him  and  the 
Suprema.' 

This  was  a  typical  specimen  of  inquisitorial  methods  of  mis- 
representation and  of  evasion — of  practical  but  not  open  dis- 
obe<lience.  Innocent,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus  juggled  with. 
He  had  substituted  the  Bishop  of  Sigiienza  for  him  of  Cuenca. 
Then  the  Bishop  of  Segovia  died  and  Calahorra  was  transferred 
to  Pampeluna,  whereupon  further  letters  commissioned  Sigiienza, 
Fampeluna  and  the  Bishop-elect  of  Segovia,  but  Pampeluna  died 
and  was  replaced  by  the  Bishop  of  Avila,  so  finally  a  brief  of 
April,  1648  ordered  Avila,  Sigiienza  and  Segovia  to  act,  on  their 
obedience  and  under  penalty  of  suspension  from  all  functions 
and  of  ingress  to  their  churches.  They  all  refused  the  dangerous 
office,  under  various  excuses,  but  the  nuncio  brought  great 
pressure  to  bear  on  Avila  and  he  finally  accepted.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  Villanueva  never  presented  himself  before 
the  bishop,  either  in  person  or  by  procurator,  to  have  the  ease 
reopened.' 

The  matter  was  evidently  growing  serious  and  juntas  were 
held,  July  14th  and  August  27th,  to  consider  the  situation.  As 
the  latter  was  presided  over  by  Arce,  whom  Phihp  had  made 
President  of  Castile,  so  as  to  increase  his  powers  of  evil,  it  decided 
that  the  king  should  not  submit  to  the  abuses  of  the  curia  in  a 
matter  in  which  the  Catholic  religion  was  at  stake*    Philip  scarce 


'  Archivo  de  Simanr&s.  Inquisicion,  Lib.  M,  fol,  416. 

*  Ibidem,  Gr&cia  y  Justicia.  Inquiaicion,  Leg.  621,  fol.  154,  171. 

*  Ibidem,  Leg.  621,  fol.  134,  135. 
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needed  urgin!;,  but  it  was  not  until  November  5th  thftt  he  took 
tfie  offensive  by  aenrliiig  Bon  Pedro  de  Minerbe,  of  the  Koyat 
Council,  Xq  seize  the  bm-f,  iii  whomsoevdr'u  httod*  it  tiught  be, 
and  any  others  that  Villanuevft  might  have  proeureri,  together 
with  all  papers  relating  to  it.  These  were  to  be  considered  by  a 
juQtA  to  be  assenibk'd  for  the  purpose  8o  that,  U  tbcy  did  not 
contravene  the  priAileges  of  the  InqiiijUtion,  thpy  might  he  exe- 
cuted and,  if  otherwise,  that  his  Holiness  should  be  advised  of  it 
and  be  t^iipplicated  to  revoke  them.  Any  nnlarieji  who  had  8<.-rvc(l 
the  briefft  were  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  with  a  \-iew  to  their 
prosecution.' 

Minerbc  ftdfilled  bis  nruKdon,  but  tbe  time  had  pasn^d  when 
Fer«linand  an<l  ('hariwi  \'  had  trealt'd  papal  lettprs  thiiu  irrever- 
ently. Philip  IV  was  a  prince  of  very  different  cabber  and  his 
totlsring  monarchy  inspired  but  Ultle  rejtpect.  Arce  felt  the 
danger  of  bis  position,  for  Innocent  had  threatened  him  witb 
deposition  if  the  exwution  of  (he  brief  was  impeded  and  an  explo- 
aion  of  papal  wrath  wa.s  inevitable.  He  sought  shelter  in  playinR 
a  double  game  and,  on  January  19,  164fl,  be  profonle^d  to  Plulip 
a  report  as  to  (rastut  which  bad  been  evoked  by  Uie  pope.  In  this, 
after  citing  a  number,  he  added  that  there  were  maDy  more  recent 
onc8  in  whit-h  the  cases  and  [>itpori^  ha<l  been  demanded  and  the 
demand.'? had  been  obeyed,  notahly  in  I62f>and  1627;  theae  proved 
the  subordination  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  to  Itonie  and  even 
without  them  the  papal  pupreniacy  was  incontestable;  Villa- 
nueva's  appeal  was  directly  to  the  pope,  whom  all  the  faithful 
were  bound  to  obey.'  Having  thus  placed  himself  on  the  record, 
doiibtlrss  with  the  royal  tonnivenee,  he  felt  free  to  repeat  hia 
assertions  that  papal  intf^rferencc  was  unprecedented  and  to  urge 
his  master  to  stand  faitt. 

The  Suprema  had  sent  xis  fiscal  Cabrera  to  Rome  on  this  busi- 
ness and  his  efforts,  added  to  those  of  Ofiale,  were  incUning 
lunow'nt  to  yiehl,  when  the  news  came  of  the  scizun'  of  the  briefs. 
Tbe  papal  dlspleaifurc  wa.s  extreme  and  there  was  no  hesitation 
in  taking  up  the  gage  of  battle.  It  bad  become  a  struggle  for 
independonce  on  the  one  side  and  for  Esupreniaey  on  the  other, 
which  had  to  be  fought  out,  for  there  was  no  ground  for  eora- 
promisc.  All  the  advantage  was  on  the  »tIo  of  tbe  curia  in  tbe 
contest  thus  raslily  provoked:  it  knew  thifi  and  its  next  move 

■  Anbjvo  de  Simnncas,  Qracia  y  Juslicca,  biquisicioii,  Lck.  631,  fol.  130,  ISl. 
'  Ibidem,  fol.  13D. 
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abowcil  that  it  Ht  arwun-il  of  victory.  A  brief  of  March  Isl 
recited  ihe  pHiniinarics  of  the  rase  ami  then  evoked  it  from  the 
loqutation  and  the  bishops  to  the  Apostolic  See.  Perpetual 
oilpncc  w!U4  i[ii|Kiscil  on  the  In()ui:^tion,  the  inciiiiMtor-gcReral 
MkI  other  officialR,  any  action  by  trhnm  would  bring  upon  them, 
ipso  facto  and  without  further  seateacc,  perpetual  and  irrevocable 
suapMbBon  from  divine  ser\'ice,  the  extrci^  of  [xiiitifica]  Func- 
tioiu  and  in^rew  into  chtu'chett,  to^^ether  with  dcpnvation  of 
their  oSiccs  and  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Moreover,  vithin  three 
months  after  notice  of  Uiis,  they  were  to  trao-smit  to  Kome  all 
papera  and  documents,  public  and  private,  conceroioj;  Villa- 
DucvA,  under  the  same  peuaJlies,  and  Anally  all  bullii,  from  those 
of  .\|pK.in(Ier  Vf  (inward,  concerning  appeals  wore  derogated.' 

'riie  f^upreina  niif;iit  well  characterize  to  PliiUp  this  document 
as  eontaioiog  extraordinary  anil  unusual  claa^ca  aaid  it  oould 
only  Kuggest  to  him  the  favorite  Spanish  formula,  ohedecer  y  no 
ciimplir — to  obey  and  not  to  execute.  The  first  thing  done  waa 
the  customary  supplicaliou  to  the  pope  to  withdraw  it,  based  on 
llie  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  the  high  deserts  of  the  Holy  OSice. 
This  was  done  in  sucli  haetc  that  there  wa«  no  liuie  to  make  a 
clean  copy  and  it  was  despatched  by  a  courier,  April  24th.  This 
gave  breathing  time,  and  more  waa  gained  by  representing  that 
it  waa  in)po!^-<il)le  to  trust  the  original.^  of  the  docunientij  to  the 
risks  of  transportation  and  that  the  copying  of  them  would  con- 
Eiunc  much  more  than  the  three  months  allowed,  as  Uic  srero* 
t«rit?K  were  hasy  and  llio  rt'cords  go  voluminous  that  tlu;y  (KTupiiNl 
more  than  eight  thousand  pages — a  gross  exaggeration  for  when 
copied  they  amounted  only  to  forty'«ix  hundre<l.  This  aorvod 
for  the  present,  however,  and  succeaave  post  [wnements  were 
obtained.* 

The  supplieadon  agunat  tlte  brief  was  of  c-ourw  uscleaa  and 
the  papal  anger  increased  on  Ittarning  thai  X'illanueva's  salaries 
had  all  been  stopped — a  petty  persecution  mont  unwise  under 
the  circurofltancea.  At  this  time  a  curious  incident  was  a  memo- 
rial  from  Villanueva,  .May  23rd,  asking  that  his  case  l>e  heard  by 
the  Council  of  Castile— although  that  body  could  not  asmima 
jurisdiction  in  wioh  a  matter.  It  was  probably  a  despairing  effort 
to  find  some  exit  from  the  compUcation,  for  Philip  transmitted 
it  to  the  Council,  with  some  subsidiary  papers,  to  bccoondercd  in 


'  Archive  de  SiniAncH,  Grac»  y  Jiutida,  Leg.  621,  foL  1&4,  1S7. 
■  tbidcm,  tci.  IM.  141,  171. 
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the  junta  which  he  bad  orJercnl  hikI  a  consults  to  be  presented 
to  him.'  It  of  course  had  no  rfisult,  but  it  indicates  tJie  perplex- 
ities witli  wiiic-h  the  Mtualion  bad  become  surrounded. 

'I"li(«e  pcrplexitins  were  increaned  by  a  demand  from  Innocent 
for  satisfaction  for  the  treatment  of  his  brief  to  the  Bishop  of 
Avila.  A  junta  was  a.SHimbU-d  which  could  do  nothing  but  refer 
it  to  the  Suprema  and  the  latt«>r  could  only  reply  nith  a  ronitulta 
of  July  15th,  exculpating  itst'lf  for  payinR  no  regard  lo  \'illfl^ 
nueva's  appeal.  Nor  did  it  sucoepii  nmoh  bclU-r  in  a  paper, 
drawn  up  July  17th,  for  tlie  beneBt  of  the  Duke  del  lnfBnta<lo, 
the  new  ftnd)assador  lo  Rome,  for  it  could  only  recite  the  old 
briefs  graniins  excluave  jurisdiction  and  emleavor  to  explain 
away  as  cxeoptional  the  caen'S  in  which  the  jxipe  had  imnsted  on 
his  rights.  All  this,  however,  was  felt  to  be  useless  and  there  was 
preparation  for  war  in  instructions  sent  to  the  sea-ports  to  keep 
close  watch  on  all  vwssels  arriviDg  from  Italy,  when,  if  there 
appeared  to  be  pajjal  agents  or  notaries  among  the  passengers, 
their  baRRaRe  was  to  be  minutely  examinoi  and  any  papal  briefs 
addrcfiscd  to  bishops  or  judges  were  to  be  sent  to  the  sccretaiy 
of  slate  and  tlie  beaxers  were  to  be  held  until  further  orde-rs — 
this  beinp  done  with  the  utmost  secrecy  aud  as  if  in  the  ordinary 
roulioe  of  buniiCEW.  The  precaution  proved  nupcrfJuoua,  but  in 
Deeember  the  Duke  del  Irifantado  reported  that  his  efforts  and 
Cabrera's  had  been  in  vain:  the  pope  insisted  that  the  process 
should  be  brought  lo  Komc.* 

On  the  plea  of  the  lime  required  for  copying,  successive  post- 
ponements had  been  obt^ned,  the  liitest  of  which  expired  in 
April,  1660.  The  pope  was  becoming  more  and  more  impatient, 
especially  as  no  satisfaction  had  been  givcD  for  the  seizure  of  the 
brief  to  the  Bishop  of  Avila,  nor  had  it  lieen  returned  as  he 
demanded.  February  .'>th  orders  were  sent  to  the  nuncio  that,  if 
the  papers  were  not  forthcoming  in  April,  the  full  penalties  of  the 
brief  of  evocation  must  be  inflicted,  and  due  notice  of  tliis  was 
^ven  to  Arce.  These  penalties  withdrew  all  functions  from  the 
inqulsitor-^aeral  and  Suprema — abrogated  their  oflices,  iu  fact — 
and  the  friends  of  Yillanueva  were  busy  collecting  evidence  of 
their  being  at  work  so  as  to  prove  to  Innocent  the  disregard  of 
his  withdrawal  of  faculties.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  is 
reflected  in  a  consulta  presented  to  PhiHp  at  this  time,  weighing 

*  Archivo  dc  Sm&ocw,  Grada  y  Junicia,  luqutsicioD,  Leg.  021,  fol.  ISf. 
>  lbi<b'in,  fol.  161-8,  181. 
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the  courses  that  might  be  followed  and  hinling  at  a  possible 
scliititii  Ud  the  rcault  uf  ihc  kiiig'ti  etuuLliug  tirm  iu  dirfcnce  of  tlie 
Inquisition.  To  avert  this  it  is  hoped  that  a  further  delay  may 
be  obtained  and  the  pope  be  plaealed  by  relununp;  the  Avila 
brief.  The  plan  liiially  adopieti  of  offering  to  st-nd  Iht;  papc-ra 
and  letting  the  king  detain  them  was  deprecated  because  the 
pope  would  see  throu|;h  it,  and  the  blatnc  of  the  perilous  situation 
was  thrown  on  the  ^panit^h  cardiiials  whose  indiiTercncc  was 
ascribed  to  th«r  beJief  that  the  king  favort^d  V'illanueva.'  Arce's 
court  intrigue  had  brought  matters  to  Kurh  a  pai«  that  the  sundw- 
ing  of  i5pain  from  Catholic  unity  waa  looming  on  the  horizon. 

On  April  8th,  the  Archbishop  of  Taxsus,  tiie  papal  nttncio, 
made  a  formal  demand  on  the  king  for  the  papers;  the  latest  t^rm 
of  delay  had  expired  and  the  penallica  for  contumacy  would 
operate  of  themselves.  The  jjoUcy  of  delay  was  still  followed 
and,  on  ^fay  2nd,  Arce  notified  the  nuncio  (hat  the  eopjingwas 
completed — two  secretaries  and  live  other  officials  bad  been 
working  on  them  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day— but  in  view 
of  certain  risks  it  wa.<!  thought  better  to  wait  till  the  pope  should 
intUcate  how  they  should  be  sent.  The  nuncio  asked  for  a  formal 
certificate  that  tlic  pajiers  were  ready,  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  would  ask  the  pope  for  iiutructiona,  and  thus  a  month  or  two 
were  giiiued.' 

This  was  all  mere  playing  for  time.  Tlierc  was  no  intention 
of  letting  the  papera  go  to  Rome  for,  on  April  24th,  the  king  sent 
secret  in.struelions  to  Infantado  to  avert  it,  but  he  replied  June 
27th  and  ag^n  July  26th,  that  Innocent  refused  all  sugf^estjons 
aud  there  was  little  hope  of  an  arijufitment.  Then  another  st-rne 
of  the  comedy  was  aeied,  September  14th,  by  i.s.suJng  a  formal 
order  t«  forward  the  papers  and,  on  the  Ifith  they  were  delivered 
to  Dainlnu  de  Fonolloda,  notary  of  the  tribunal  of  Barcelona, 
in  five  volumes  aggregating  -IfXJO  pages.  There  was  no  inteiilion 
of  sending  them,  however,  and  Fonolleda  was  detuned  in  Madrid 
until  November  5th.  Meanwhile  a  junta,  assembled  for  the  pur- 
poBu,  presented  a  consulta,  Septembej  24th,  setting  forth  that  in 
no  case  should  the  papers  be  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom  and 
sugge.tting  a»  a  compromitte  that  the  matter  be  decided  by  three 
bishops  fitting  in  the  Suprema,  without  Arce  and  the  members, 
louocent  of  course  rejected  this  and  Fonolleda  was  allowed  to 


'  A^hivo  vLc  Sim&nmH,  QrmMn  y  Jiintim,  Inriuisician,  Leg.  021,  fol.  171. 
*  Ibidem,  fol.  170;  Libro  M.  foi  330.  332. 
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depart  on  November  5th.  In  due  time  lip  rcportril  hi.<;  arrival  at 
Valencia  and  was  instructed  to  laki-  piL'«Ai;it  by  iUv  tirxt  vcwel 
Ami  delivpr  the  papers  to  the  pope,  but  liefore  li«  could  obey  this 
order  it  was  countorniandcd  and  he  was  told  to  wait,  Mounwhllc 
Uu-  Suprcnia,  U>  kfi-p  il«'lf  right  ou  the  record  ujid  avert  the 
papal  wrath,  a<ldreHsi?^  to  Philip  on  f^pt^mber  IGtIi,  October 
3rd  and  19th  and  Jftnuary  23rd  and  Tcbruary  4,  1651,  rcp«'aled 
requests  to  allow  the  messenger  to  sail.* 

This  trajifiparent  by-play  did  not  decdve  Innocent.  Cabrera 
had  an  audience,  January  H,  IGdl,  and  told  him  that  Fonolknla 
was  only  waitint;  for  a  vessel,  to  which  the  po[>e  replied  that  he 
had  becD  in  Spain  and  knew  how  thtn^  were  tnaiiaget.!  there- 
there  was  collusion  between  the  king  and  inqiiisitor-general. 
Be  added  tJiat  he  bore  ill-will  to  Vitlanueva.  of  whom  he  had  had 
to  complain,  and  would  probably  punish  him  more  fieverely  than 
the  Inqiii.'dtnn  had  done,  to  which  Cabrera  re|:>lied  that  this  was  a 
matter  of  indifference,  for  all  that  the  Inquifiilion  wanted  wan  to 
daec  the  door  on  these  appeals.  The  tennion  was  becoming  dan- 
gerous for,  on  February  18th,  the  niinrio  notified  Arce  that  he 
antl  the  Suprenia  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  brief  of  evoca- 
tion, that  they  could  not  br  ab»)lved  until  the  \m\mii  reached 
Rome  and  that  still  stronger  ine-osures  would  be  adopted.  When 
Aree  attempted  to  explain,  the  nuncio  told  him  that  the  pope 
would  abolish  the  Inquisition,  lo  which  Arce  rejoined  that  God 
wouhi  not  permit  hini  to  do  so.  In  re|Mirting  this  to  Philip,  Aree 
recapitulated  the  hoax-^*  penalties  incurred  ipso  faclo,  adding  that 
if  the  pope  should  puhliiiih  such  a  sentence  there  would  he  scandal 
and  discredit  to  the  Inqui^ti^n,  whrrefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Suprema,  he  I>egge<l,  as  had  frequently  been  asked  before,  that 
there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  Fonollcda's  departure.  Of 
this  a  certificate  was  asked  for  transmipsdon  to  the  pope,  a«  wa.* 
likewise  a  auppUcalion  of  much  urgency  from  the  Suprema  on 
March  Ist.' 

This  was  all  purely  for  papal  ronHumption.  Philip  lumself 
was  beginning  to  hesitate  and,  on  March  2nil,  he  ordered  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  lo  consider  the  tenacity  with  which  the  pope  was 
insisting  upon  his  encroachment  on  the  regalias  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Inquisition.     Arce  at  once  took  the  alarm  and,  in  a 

*  Arehivo  de  Simuirafi,  Gracia  y  Justiria,  Inqtiisidon,  heg.  031.  M,  172, 173, 
t7&,  17S;  InqiiiiicMMi,  Lib.  5i.  t<A.  K.  343.  378. 

•  Arcliivo  de  SimaDCM,  Inquiaicion,  Libro  9-t,  fol.  1,  0,  30,  3S,  29,  31, 3S. 
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ntemorial  to  the  king,  he  soiiplil  eamfslly  t.o  dissuaik  bim  from 
yieldiuK.  Ho  repeated  the  fulsehuod  that,  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yc-ar^,  llicrc  hiul  not  been  aniiistaiioe  of  the  popo  disregard- 
ing thp  royal  wishes,  and  rpmindod  him  that  lie  had  iledared  that 
he  would  rather  hwe  his  crown  than  allow  the  case  to  go  to  Rome. 
Now  he  Icurns  that  the  king,  in  Ronsultatinn  with  the  Cuuncil, 
has  resolved  to  let  the  paiwrs  go  to  lufantado  with  InKlructioas 
not  to  deliver  them  or  U)  a«k  the  \io\n'.  to  return  the  package  with- 
out opniing  it;  it  is  folly  to  believe  that  he  would  do  so  and  such 
precedent  will  be  niin  to  the  Inquiffllion.' 

Iti  this  luemorial,  Arcc  aiiudia  to  a  pajml  comuiand,  received 
some  time  before,  to  retire  to  his  see  of  Piasencia,  from  which  he 
had  been  absent  for  eight  years— a  favorite  method,  as  wo  have 
seen,  of  getting  rid  (rf  a  Iroublesonio  inqui.-ii tor-general.  The 
command  had  been  disregarded  an<l  now  it  was  entphatically 
repeal^l.  Fhilip  complained  to  hif  ambassador  that  this  waa 
even  more  olTetisive  than  the  evocation  of  Villaiiueva's  case:  it 
would  result  in  irretrievable  dam^e  to  relijpon  and  to  the  state; 
he  had  asked  the  nuncio  to  suspend  the  order  and  now  he  requests 
the  pope  to  accept  Arce's  resignation  of  liis  bishopric  and  pass 
the  bulls  of  presentation  for  his  successor.  Innocent  was  too 
shrewd  to  forfeit  lii^  hohl  on  Ins  antagonist;  he  played  fai^l  and 
loose  with  the  resignation  until  he  had  carried  liiit  point  and  it 
was  not  until  December  2,  1653,  that  it  waa  accepted  and  Arce's 
successor,  the  Bishop  of  Zainora,  was  preconincd.  Arce  lost  his 
see,  but  he  gratefully  acknowledged  that  i*!ulip's  UberaUty  was 
such  that  he  rould  forc^  the  revenues.  Tt  must  have  cost  the 
king  dear,  for  Plawncia  was  one  nf  the  wealthy  sees,  estimated, 
ia  1612.  as  worth  forty  thousand  dueata  a  year.' 

In  spit*  of  Arce's  rcmon-strance,  Philip  yicldi-d  to  the  advice 
of  his  covmsellors.  In  a  letter  of  April  11,  IfWl,  hs  annoimcwl  to 
Itlfantado  that  orders  have  been  given  to  l<'oQuIlcda  to  sail  and 
deliver  to  him  the  papers.  Then,  wiUi  aD  earneatness  that 
betrajf*  the  eos't  of  tlip  sarrifict*,  the  duke  is  told  to  refresh  hia 
memory  with  all  the  argiinii>nt«  advancctl  in  previous  despatches 
and,  when  thus  fully  prepared,  he  is  to  seek  an  audience  and  express 
the  king's  mortification  at  being  forced  to  submit  to  an  imiova- 


'  Aichiro  de  Siroannu.  Iiiqu!;dc[oD,  Libro  5i.  fol.  31;  Orada  y  Juitlrla.  In- 
quiiHdoR,  Leg.  n2l,  fol.  18-(. 

■  Ibidcni,  Lib.  M,  fol.  H,  M,  80. — Salaxar,  Tn^-catalro  grncraJ  de*  Royaumi* 
d'E^paene.  fol.  1 12  (I>ftrif.  1612). 
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mtion.  If  lilts  la.i\s  to  move  the  pope,  he  is  to  ask  that  the  process 
be  returned  unojiened,  when  lh«  liiquiwilioii  will  n-vlsir  llic  case. 
If  this  is  unsuccessful  he  ia  to  rpfiuest  that  the  casr  be  referred 
liaek  to  the  ihree  bishojis.  In  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  these 
proposals,  the  process  is  to  be  laid  at  the  pope's  feet  Vfjlh  an 
exhurtatioa  to  cousider,  before  opening  it,  the  dififavor  phoviti 
to  the  royal  pemon  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  in  the  sight  of 
all  Christendom.'  I'hilip  was  fairly  beaten,  if  hi»  huniiliution 
was  extreme  it  was  be<;auso  be  had  attiibutpd  finch  abourd  advrn- 
titious  ini(w>rtance  to  the  que.stinn  and  had  staked  everything 
on  a  struggle  in  which  the  papacy  ha<t  unquestionable  right  on 
its  side.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  retreat  and,  with 
curious  infelicity  born  of  weakness  and  obstinacy,  he  eontrived 
to  render  his  defeat  as  uadipnitied  as  possible. 

Fen)u>u<ion  to  Fail  was  issuul  to  Foiiullcda,  April  Hth,  but  it 
was  not  until  September  17th  that  Infantado  reported  that  he 
had  delivered  the  procp.«a  to  the  pope  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
\k  speedily  returned  without  being  read  by  the  uiimKlcrs,  or  at 
least  by  more  than  one.  U  suited  the  Spaniards  suKiequenlly  to 
aamrt  that  a  promise  had  been  given  that  the  package  should  not 
be  opened,  but  such  a  promi^f!  would  have  been  grutcstjue  and  this 
letter  shows  tlmt  at  most  there  van  some  assurance  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  would  be  confined  to  a  few.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  no  wonder  thai  the  Intpimtion  felt  acutely  the 
disgrace  of  having  such  a  record  exposed  to  unfriendly  eyes,  and 
the  e/Tort  to  got  the  papers  back  commenced  at  once.  As  early 
as  October  31st,  Tnfanlado  reporta  his  efforle  to  accomplish  this, 
but  a»  yet  without  nuccpss.' 

Infantado  was  replaced  by  the  Count  of  Oropesa,  whose  letter 
of  instnictinns,  April  23,  lfi.'i2,  orders  liim  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  Innocent  bad  committed  it  to  t'arfhnals  Lugo 
and  AlbiM,  hut  in  June  he  stated  to  Cardinal  Trivulzio,  then  tlie 
representative  of  Spain,  that  be  had  given  much  labor  to  it  and 
had  recognised  in  it  coiitradicUomi  and  variationa,  leading  hlin 
t<i  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  matter  of  vindictiveneas.  He 
refused  to  return  the  papers,  but  did  not  care  to  intervene  per- 
SQtuilly  in  the  cose  and  thought  be  might  delegate  it  to  some 


■  Antii^'o  de  Simancss,  Inquincipn.  Lib.  64,  lot.  44. 

'  Ibiden,  Lib.54,  loJ.  40;  GndiiyJuRicia,ltiquiaid(m,  L<K-621,foI.  186,187. 
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bisho[)s.'  Now  that  he  had  vimlicatetl  his  juripdiction  he  evi- 
dently felt  Utile  inlercKi  in  wbal  hi;  regarded  as  merely  an 
intrigue. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until,  October  12th,  Innocent 
addressed  two  briefs,  oue  to  the  king  und  the  other  to  Arcc.  It 
is  evident  that  the  arquittal  in  1632  and  the  condemnation  in 
1017  hmi  excited  no  little  comment  in  Rome,  for  in  these  briefs 
great  surprise  is  expressed  at  the  mutability  iu  the  opinions  of 
ca1ifiea<loreR,  consuttors  and  judgea,  such  as  might  he  expected 
of  the  populace  hut  not  of  learned  and  thuughtful  men.  To 
eoften  this  r('i»ruof  some  expressions  followed  higlily  comnieml- 
ing  the  Inquisition  as  the  ornament  and  protection  of  Spain  and, 
to  Ihc  king.  Innocent  addeil  that,  owing  to  the  importanee  and 
prolixity  of  the  ca.se,  he  lia<l  not  been  able  to  reacb  a  conclusion. 
The  nuncio,  however,  in  handing  hiu  brief  to  Arce,  told  hiui  that 
the  pope  liH)]  concluded  to  plan;  the  ease  at  tlie  lUspositioii  of 
the  king  and  that  the  papers  hail  been  returne<l  to  Trivulzio  in 
Rome.  Arce  was  radiant  with  triumph;  Cabrera  had  reported 
the  HHiiie  and  pptilionod  to  be  allowed  to  return  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  get  the  papers  back.  They  did  not  come,  how- 
ever, nor  any  brief  recomnutting  the  case;  Arce  grew  anxious 
anri  begged  the  king,  January  4,  16.53,  to  urge  Trivulzio  to  obtain 
thetn.* 

Innocent  either  was  taking  malicious  pleasure  in  exciting  hopes 
ftnd  then  disappointing  them  or  else  he  was  using  the  position  to 
obtain  diplomatic  advautagi*  in  the  growing  tension  between  the 
eourts  over  the  Barbenno  marriage  of  the  grand-daughter  of  his 
brother— a  transaction  in  which  he  complained  that  the  Spanish 
ministers  had  almost  threatrncd  him  and  that  no  pre.sent  had 
been  sent  on  the  occasion.  Cabrera's  letters  of  December,  1052 
and  the  first  half  of  1653  report  a  scries  of  tergiversations  and  of 
promiNes  made  ami  broken  by  Innocent  which  nhow  that  to  him 
Vtllanueva  was  merely  a  pawn  In  the  game  between  Rome  and 
Madriil.' 

Villanueva  died  in  Saragossa,  July  21,  1653.    In  his  will,  exe- 


'  .\rcliivo  de  @imanca«,  InquiadOD,  Lib,  .54.  (o1.  61.  89,  78, 

»  Ibidem.  Inquisicion,  IJh.  54.  fol.  84,  94.    Of  fol.  2»4, 

'  Tbidcm,  (i>l.  100,  116,  120:  Gntrin  y  .tiinliria,  ItiqiiiAirinn,  IiC^.  621,  fol.  1t( 

For  the  intrigues  connected  with  llifi  BarlnTiiio  iiiitrriitp-  i«v  the  vinilrnll 
pamphiot  of  Cu&ldi  [GrvKurii;i  X.«ti)  "ViU  di  Donna  CHimpiti  Mnldnduni"  pp. 
185,  1V9.     Couooptdi  [Leytks],  tCdU. 
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cuteU  the  day  before,  he  made  aniple  proviBion  for  the  salvalion 
of  Uis  soul,  ujid  Sau  Plucido  v/oa  in  tii»  luitiU  lo  the  ta«i,  for  he 
appointed  as  its  patron  his  nephew  Ger6ninioand  his  (lescendftiits, 
or  in  their  default  his  niece  Margarita  and  her  descendants,  they 
being  tlie  pducipol  heirs  of  hit<  large  estate;.  Ttitr  only  change 
which  this  brought  into  the  atTair  waei  that  the  InquimtioD  pro- 
posed to  tjike  advunlfige  of  the  opporluoity  to  commencp  a  new 
prasecution  aganist  hie  fame  and  metnory— appari^ntly  with  the 
double  purpose  of  vindicating  its  jurifldietion  and,  by  st^qiiestrat- 
ing  his  proi)Mty,  nf  restraining  the  fandly,  who  continued  their 
cfforta  in  Home  for  a  \indicalion.  Fortunately  for  tiieiii,  Alex- 
ander VII,  who  saw  in  xuch  action  an  invaaon  of  his  juri.idtction, 
prohibiU'd.iri  IG-IB.  thi«  cowardly  profanation  of  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  and  wlien,  with  quenchlcjss  mrdigiiity,  Aree,  in  IfiriS,  sought 
to  get  this  prohibition  removed,  the  attempt  wa^  uneuceeasful.' 

It  is  eearee  worth  while  to  follow  in  detflil  the  further  weary 
progress  of  this  afTair,  in  which  Spanish  teuacity  was  pitted 
against  the  wily  diplomacy  of  Rome.  Pertinacious  cfTorte  con- 
tinued for  years  to  get  the  case  remitted  back,  or  at  lea'^t  to  have 
the  papers  returned,  in  order  to  create  the  belief  that  it  hai.1  been 
remitted.  Stimulated  by  energetic  iufitrucUons  of  August  24, 
1658  from  Philip,  his  and)af«ailor  Caspar  dp  Sobremontc  had  a 
stormy  interview  with  Alexander  \'II,  in  which  the  pope  finally 
told  him  that  the  case  had  never  been  conftidered  by  the  CoDgre- 
gfttion  of  the  InqiiiKition  and  that  the  king  must  content  him- 
self with  the  brief  of  October  12,  m5'2.  To  this  Sobrenmnte 
retorted  that  ttiat  brief  settled  nothing,  when  the  pope  said 
vaguely  that  he  wouhl  seo  whether  any  Katisfaction  could  be 
given  to  the  Inquisition.  So  it  eonliniied  until  Alexander,  grown 
weary  of  the  urgency  which  prormsed  to  he  inlerminable,  cut  it 
short,  March  29,  16B0,  by  a  brief  to  the  king  in  which  he  smd 
that  the  case  had  lje<-n  finally  concluded  by  Innocent  X,  as 
appeared  from  his  letters  to  Philip  and  Arce  of  March  12  (October 
12,  IflS2).  Tliere  was  notliiiig  iriore  to  he  said  about  it,  as  woultl 
be  folly  explained  by  the  Arcldushop  of  Corinth,  the  nuncio,  to 
whom  full  credit  was  to  be  given.* 

This  ended  the  case  whioli,  from  its  inception  in  1628,  had 
lasted  for  thirty-two  years.     Cabrera  had  spent  nearly  twelve 

'  Arrhivo  de  Simancas.  tnquiacion,  Lfb.  M.  fol.  t2S,  133.  188.  292. 
•  Ibi<km,  lA^enjo   1405,  fol.  73;  Libra  54.  fol.  230,  393.  330.  332.— Rulario 
tl«  la  Orden  de  Saatiaco.  Lib.  V,  (ol.  71. 
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years  in  Rome  and  had  riclily  earned  the  bishopric  of  SflUmanea 
which  rewarded  hm  liibon!,  but  Im  viXoTln  wliile  tluTii:  hud  cuhI 
the  Suproma  nearly  a  hutKired  Ihousanil  ducats,  at  a  time  wbcn 
it  was  rpprpscntiiig  itself  as  wholly  impovprished.  Arec  had 
succeeded  in  reinoviiig  Villanurva  from  the  court  and  in  black- 
ening his  memory,  but  the  vlctorj-  remained  with  the  papacy, 
which  hod  \'indicntod  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  for,  although  it 
never  dccidtsl  the  c^asc  it  retained  possession  of  it  and  the  papers 
which  were  the  Bymhol  of  its  right*. 

With  ita  customary  unwrupuIousncRs,  the  Suprema  endeavorwi 
to  evade  thf  precedent  when,  in  1668,  it  was  allefred  in  tlie  quarrrJ 
with  the  Bishop  of  Majorca  (Vol.  I,  p.  501).  In  a  eonsulta 
of  that  year  it  gives  a  summary  of  the  case  up  to  the  dehvery  of 
the  papers  to  the  pope,  who  tlien,  it  proceeils  to  state,  sent  a 
brief  full  of  favom  to  Arcc,  approving  of  Villaiiucva's  Bcntenc* 
and  the  method  of  prot^edure;  there  was,  it  is  true,  an  irregiilarily 
in  allowing  the  papers  to  remain  in  Rome,  but  the  pope  excused 
iiimself  hocauise  the  originals  were  in  Spain;  the  evil  example  led 
several  powerful  men  to  seok  appeala  to  the  Unly  See,  but  the 
pope  refused  to  entertiun  them,  recognizing  that  it  was  injurious 
to  the  faith.  When,  in  the  same  quarre],  it  boasted  of  the  hulls 
which  it  held  prohihiting  appeals,  the  Couneil  of  vVragon  pointed 
out  that  the  popes  always  preserveil  their  resen'ed  rights  by  a 
clause  excepting  cases  in  wliich  they  should  insert  in  their  letters 
the  tfxt  of  the  hulls  thus  derogated.' 

In  the  subsequent  quarrel  with  the  canons  and  clergy  of  Majorca, 
in  1671  {Vol.  r,  p.  503)  the  latter  appealed  U>  the  Holy  See, 
under  the  brief  obtftiiie<l  in  IG-IS,  and  procured  letters  deelaring 
void  the  excommunications  fulminated  iiy  the  tribunal  and  valid 
those  uttered  by  the  cxecutofB  of  the  brief.  The  nuncio  exhibited 
these  lettei-s  to  the  inqnifli  tor -general  with  a  paper  arguing  that 
thciw  appeals  should  be  allowed  and  asking,  in  case  there  was  a 
privilege  or  rcgalfa  t^o  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  shown  to 
him.  Tills  wa.1  a  test  which  the  Suprema  coid<l  not  meet  and, 
after  a  long  delay,  it  sent,  June  U,  1676,  to  the  king  all  the  docii- 
menl*!  bearing  on  the  subject  and  asked  him  to  assemble  a  junta 
to  consider  them  and  atlvise  him  what  to  do.  It  must  have  l^^en 
impoi^ible  to  solve  the  question  favorably  for,  in  a  ronnulta  of 
July  28, 1693,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  dLsturbance,  it  expressed 


*  Arrtiira  dc  Siituoau.  Inquiiidoii,  Lib.  23,  fol.  LOS;  Lib.  iZ,  (til.  136. 
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its  profound  regret  that  the  junta  had  failed  to  reach  any  con- 
eluston/ 


Two  wnturios  of  biokerinp  thas  left  the  Holy  See  in  poswsraon 
of  its  inipre«i:riptibl{!  jiirUiliclion,  but  the  Jiourboiw  were  less 
reverential  than  the  Hapsburgn.  In  1705,  the  hostility  of  the 
papacy  led  l^hilip  V  to  forbid  the  publication  of  papal  hriefs 
without  the  royal  exequatur  and  to  prohibit  all  npiiralN  to  Home. 
He  held  hiti  frround  in  spite  of  the  furious  nianifentoA  of  Monroy, 
Archbishop  of  Santiago,  j)niviiig  that  obedience  wan  (hie  to  the 
poi)c  rathtr  than  to  the  king,  and  the  more  tenipcTiitc  arpumrn- 
tation  of  Carthnal  Uelluga,  then  Bishop  of  (Wfagena.*  Wo  hear 
Uttle  after  this  of  appeals  of  individuals  and.  indeed,  the  experience 
of  Villanueva,  while  apparently  a  defeat  for  the  1  M|uiMilion,  was 
in  reality  a  \nctory,  for  it  ehowcd  how  hopeless  was  the  contest 
of  a  prisonf^r  against  the  whole  pnwer  of  the  In<(ui8ition  and  of 
the  crown.  Kven  when  the  Holy  See  had  the  advantage  of  being 
in  poBBCwion  of  the  person  in  ilisputc  it  could  only  fight  a  drawn 
battle,  as  in  the  ca**  of  Mamie!  Aguirre  who,  in  1737,  escaped 
from  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  made  his  way  to  Home,  and 
prcMnted  his  appeal  in  person.  When  the  curia  demanded  the 
papers  neoefwary  for  hia  trial,  the  I nquisi tor-general  Orbe  y 
Larratcgui  did  not  in  terms  deny  the  papal  riphts  but  argued 
that  the  JmiuL^tion  waa  privileged  to  concUide  a  case  before 
forwardinji^  the  papers  for  review  anil  offered  that,  if  the  Holy  See 
would  return  the  prisoner,  hix  flight  should  not  be  held  to  aggra- 
vate his  offence  and  in  due  time  all  the  deaired  infornmiion  would 
be  furiiL«hed  to  Rome.  Tlic  acceptance  of  Mich  a  proposition  waa 
impossible,  but  the  pspacy  wan  in  no  porfiion  to  contest  the 
matter.  After  the  death  of  Orbe,  in  1740,  the  curia  took  the  case 
up  again  for  dii^cussion,  but  the  only  course  open  siK-nicd  to  be  to 
instruct  the  nuncio  to  persuade  the  IntpiiHition  to  obedience  and 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  Aguirre  e8ca|)ed  nithout  a  trial.* 

The  ecclesiastical  organizationa,  as  in  the  Majorca  casen,  were 
in  better  puftilion  to  engage  in  such  conflicts,  but  Philip  V  was 
as  little  (Usposed  as  his  predecessors  to  permit  them.  'Hie  mul- 
titudinous quarrels  over  suppressed  prebends  and  the  benefices 

'  Arrliivo  di' Simarirw*,  Inquiginon,  Lib.  02,  lo\,  331r. 
*  Ri?viiita  critics  do  Historis  y  Liiomtura.  Jaii.-Utir.,  1900.— Memoha]  d«l 
[>0f1or  Doo  LuIh  BcUu^,  Murria.   1709. 
■  Utj&  of  Trinity  College,  thdilin,  CIus  3,  Vol.  37. 
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held  by  ofBcifUa  of  tli?  iQquunilioii  had  alivays  been  a  fruiLful 
»ourte  of  such  appeals  and  the  curia  wait  nevor  loath  to  i-ulcrtuin 
them.    A  typical  case  was  that  of  Francisco  \6\vz  Frias,  private 
eecretary  of  Iniiuisitor-gencral  Camargo,  who  ohtaincd  the  dig- 
nity of  precentor  in   the  cathedral  of   ValUdolid,   much   to  the 
disgust  of  the  chapter.    It  applied  to  the  iaquiai tor-general  for 
the  papers  in  tha  case,  alleging  that  it  would  n'ply,  but  returned 
them  ^vithout  comment  and  appealed  to  Rome,  where  it  obtained 
a  rescript  from  Benedict  XIII,  eomuiittiiig  the  case  to  an  auditor 
uf  the  Camrra  and  inhibiting  the  inqui^tor-genernl  from  its 
cogniKaoce,     When  Philip  wa»  informed  of  this  he  inter%-ened  in 
the  spirit  of  Ferdinand.     By  his  order  the  Marquis  de  la  Com- 
puesta  wrotn  to  the  tiean  and  chapttT,  June  19,  1728,  cxprcrtsing 
in  vigorous  terms  tiio  royal  displeasure  at  an  act  so  ofFctiHive  to 
the  inquisitor-general,  whose  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  was 
excliunve,  and  m  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  king  and  to  his 
regaUas.   TUey  were  ordered,  without  making  a  reply,  to  abandon 
the  appeal  and  to  apply  to  the  inquisitor-gcncral  and  the  Suprenia 
who  would  render  justice  in  the  case.    It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
they  did  not  venture  to  disobey.* 

Tlie  papacy  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  was  in  no  position  to 
contest  the  growing  independence  of  the  temporal  powers,  while 
tliB  revival  of  Spain  und'T  tha  Bourbons  rendered  hopeless  any 
struggle  against  the  resolve  of  the  monarchs  to  regulate  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  in  this  the  Holy  See  wa« 
deprived  of  ita  inviolable  rights,  for  the  latest  authoritative 
utterance  of  the  Church,  in  the  year  1S09,  tells  \ut  that  it  ia  an 
article  of  faith  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  the  supreme  judge  of 
the  faithful  and  that  in  all  crrlcsdiintiral  cases  recourse  may  be 
had  to  him.  It  ia  therefore  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation, to  appeal  from  him  to  a  future  council  or  to  impede  in 
any  way  the  exercise  of  ecclej^iafitical  juriailiction,  whether  in  the 
internal  or  external  forum.  Moreover  it  i»  againitt  right  reason 
to  exalt  human  power  over  spiritual  power,  which  is  supreme 
over  all  powers.' 

*  Archivo  do  SimaacM.  loquuidon.  Leg.  1405,  foL  17. 
'  Conpil.  Plonnr.  AmnrJac  LatiiUD,  Tit.  I,  cap.  viii,  n.  65,  86,  72  (T.  I,  pp. 
37,  40.     Rome,  1000). 


BOOK  IV. 

ORGANIZATION. 
CHAPTER   I. 

THE  INQUISITOR-GENERAL  AND  SUPREME  COUNCIL. 

LThe  superior  efficiency  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  largely 
due  to  its  organization.  The  scattered  subordinate  tribunals, 
which  dealt  directly  with  the  accused,  were  not  independent,  as 
in  the  old  papal  Inquisition,  but  were  under  the  control  of  a  cen- 
tral head,  consisting  of  the  inquisitor-general  and  a  council  which, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  have  .called  the  Suprema^  It  has  been 
seen  how  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  after  a  few  years'  experience, 
obtained  from  the  Holy  See  the  appointment  of  Torquemada 
aa  inquisitor-in-chief  with  power  of  delegating  his  faculties  and 
of  removing  his  delegates— a  power  which  gave  him  absolute 
control.  At  first  the  commission  of  the  inquisitor-generat  was 
held  to  require  renewal  at  the  death  of  the  pope  who  issued  it, 
although,  in  the  old  Inquisition,  after  considerable  discussion, 
it  was  decided,  in  1290,  by  Nicholas  IV,  in  the  bull  ^e  aliqai, 
that  the  commissions  of  inquisitors  were  permanent.*  This 
formality  was  subsequently  abandoned  and,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  commissions  were  granted  ad  bcne- 
placUum — during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Holy  See — and  this 
continued  until  the  end.*  Similarly  there  was  a  question  whether 
the  powers  of  the  inquisitors  lapsed  on  the  death  of  the  inquisitor- 
general.  When  Mercader  of  Aragon  died,  in  1516,  the  Suprema, 
in  conveying  the  news  to  the  tribunals,  instructed  them  to  go  on 
with  their  work ;  in  some  places  the  secular  authorities  assumed 
that  they  were  no  longer  in  office,  a  royal  letter  had  to  be 

<  Potthast,  Regeeta,  No.  23,302. 

*  Bulsrio  de  U  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I  de  copias,  fol.  118,  137. — Archivo  de 
Kmaocas,  Oracia  )'  Justicia,  Inquiadon,  Legajo  629. 
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procured  to  prevent  inlerferoncc  with  them,  and,  when  Cardinal 
Adrian  was  appointed,  he  confirmed  their  faculties.'  It  became 
customary  for  each  new  inquisitor-general  to  renew  the  commis- 
sions on  his  accession,  but  as  there  frequently  was  a  considerable 
interval,  the  question  arose  whether,  during  that  time,  all  the 
acts  both  of  the  Suprema  and  the  tribunals  were  not  invalid.  In 
1627  it  was  concluded  that  they  held  delegated  power  directly 
from  the  pope  and  not  from  the  inquisitor-general,  so  that  thar 
faculties  were  continuous.'  Tliis  was  a  forced  construction,  some- 
what derogatory  to  the  authority  of  tlie  inquisitor-general,  and 
was  upset  in  1630,  when  the  Suprema  decided  that  the  inquisitor- 
general  could  confer  powers  only  iluring  his  own  life  and  there- 
fort*  each  one  on  his  accession  conflrmcd  the  appointments  of  all 
officials  during  his  pleasure,  which  continued  to  be  the  formula 
employed.*  This  left  open  the  question  of  the  interregnum, 
which  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  forcibly  settled  by  neces^ty, 
as  when  Giudice  resigned  in  1716  and  his  successor,  Joseph  de 
Molines,  was  serving  as  auditor  of  the  Rota  in  Rome.  The 
Suprema,  in  notifying  the  tribunals  of  his  appointment,  told 
them  that,  until  hia  arrival  in  Madrid,  they  were  to  continue  their 
functions.* 

As  regards  the  Suprema,  it  would  appear  at  first  to  have  been 
merely  a  con.sultative  body.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  case 
in  which  Torqucmada  ferociously  overruled  the  acts  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  Medina  del  Campo,  acting  autocratically  and  without 
reference  to  the  Council,  as  though  it  hail  no  executive  functions. 
Neither  had  it  legi^ilative  powers.  The  earlier  Instructions  were 
i.Hsue<i  in  the  name  nf  the  Inquisitor-general  and,  when  he  desired 
consultation  and  advice  in  the  framing  of  general  regulations,  he 
did  not  confer  with  the  Council,  but  assembled  the  inquiedtora 
and  as-^esaors  of  the  tribunals,  who  discussed  the  questions  and 
formulated  the  rules  of  procedure,  as  in  the  Instructions  of  Vallar 
dolid,  in  HSS."^    The  crown,  in  fact,  was  the  ultimate  arbiter 


'  Archivn  Av  Simancas,  Iiiqiiiaicion,  Libro  72,  Fol.  45,  49,  80,  81.  103, 

'  Ibidem,  Griida  y  Ju.iticia,  Inquisicion.  Ivceajo  621.  fol.  63— Cf,  Eymeriri 

Din'diir.  1'.  iii,  Q.  vi.— Simunrtr'  do  Oath.  Ins-litt.  Tit.  xxxrv,  Jj  14. 
'  .\riliivo  do  Simancas,  In(]uiKicion,  Lilx  SO,  fol.  82.— Ibidem  SaU  39  Leg  4 

tol.  .'.7. 

*  .Vrrhivo  hist,  tianoiial,  InqiiisiHon  dp  Vjilenria,  Cartas  del  Gonoejo,  Leg.  15, 
n.  11,  fol.  30;  Iz-r.  16,  n.  6,  fol.  33;  no.  9,  fol.  17,  26. 

•  Argiiollo,  tol.  0. 
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for,  in  thf  sui)p!enieiilary  iDatructions  of  1485,  inquiflitors  were 
directed,  whc-n  doubtful  niAtt«rs  were  important,  to  repoiL  to 
the  aovcragna  for  orders.'  It  w&s  tUe  iuquisitor-generol  aba 
who  held  the  all-impoilant  power  of  the  purse.  The  iimtructione 
of  Av'Ha  in  14dH.  still  isnueil  in  the  hhiiih  of  Torqiienmda,  fix  the 
salarios  of  all  the  ofiicials  of  the  tribunals  and  ad<i  Uiat,  vhen 
the  inmiiaj tors-general  w*  that  there  is  nccpsaty  or  wi|>ccial  labor, 
Ihey  can  make  su<.>h  aijudas  de  casta,  or  gratuities,  as  they  fleem 
proper.* 

L     It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  the  Council  should  acquire 
'power.    Toniuemaiin  was  ani'ig  find,  iilthoiigh  «l  thi»  pHriod  the 
tribunala  acted  independently,  convictinR  culprits  and  holtling 
autos  de  fe  at  ihcjr  diseretiun,  yet  he  held  appellate  jurisdiction, 
whleh  doubtlenH  brought  a  larger  amount  of  hiiMness  than  he 
could  attend  to  individually,  in  addition  to  his  other  functions. 
[Cases  aho  must  have  been  fn-quciit  iu  wliich  the  coneuliat  de  /r, 
or  juntaji  of  expej-ts  called  in  to  sHdRt  in  pronouncing  jvidgement, 
were  not  unanimous,  or  where  there  were  doubts  which  the  local 
judges  felt  incoujpctent  to  decide,    Thus  we  arc  told  that,  iu  tJie 
gathering  of  ioquiAitort!  at  Valladohd,  in   1488,  there  was  full 
IdiHcu^ion  as  to  the  difhculties  aiiFini^  from  the  incompetence  or 
in.Hurricieiit  nund>er  of  the  cone^iiltors,  and  it  wan  resolved  lliut 
when  there  was  doubt  or  diseordia  (the  technical  name  for  lack 
of  unanimity)  the  fhrnl  of  the  tribunal  t<hould  bring  the  papers 
ito  Torquematla,  who  would  refer  them  to  the  Suprema  or  to  euch 
'of  its  members  as  he  might  deaignat«? — thus  indicating  how  com- 
pletely its  powers  were  derived  from  him  and  how  subordinale 
wa«  iu   po.sitioii.'     As  Torqiiemada  grew   more  infirm,  even 
though  four  colleagues  were  adjoined  to  him,  the  importance  of 
the  Supreiiia  inereased.  as  is  seen  in  the  1498  Infitruetions  of 
Avila,  where  this  pro\ision  wears  the  altered  form  that  wheo 
diiticult  or  doubtful  questions  arine  in  the  trihunaJs.,  the  iiiqui»- 
itors  are  to  eonnult  the  Supreuia  and  bring  or  .send  the  pupere 
when  HO  ordered.' 

When  Ton]uemada  patiscd  away,  in  the  ab»enoc  of  his  vigoroua 
personality,  the  Council  rapidly  became  a  determining  factor  in 
the  organization,    Id  1409  and  in  1503,  Instructione  of  a  general 


■  See  Vol.  I.  ATtpendix,  p.  578.  *  ArsucUo,  N.  23. 

*  Ancuctlo.  ta\.  0      In  tl»n  SIitlADctM  mpy  of  thcap  tnntrurtiocB  (I.i)>.  933)  It 
I  onir  of  lh«  inqtiiBiloN,  or  Uk  annaor,  to  whom  Die  tlutv  vtu»  ouigiicd. 

*  Ibid«m.  fol.  13. 
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rliararlpr,  ullliough  signoil  by  one  in<iui.sitor-genpmI,  also  bear 
the  aignatiires  of  two  or  three  meinlwrs  of  tJie  (Council  anil  are 
couiit^>riuguccl  by  the  secrttary  "por  mandado  de  los  Befiores  del 
consejo."  A  decree  of  Nnvvmbra-  15,  1504,  although  signed  by 
Di'aa  alone,  bears  ihat  it  is  ultli  the  concurrence,  opinion  and 
vote  of  the  Council.'  It  whk  al»o  aiMuimng  the  appellate  juris- 
diction, for  it  aniiounce<l  to  inquisitors,  .fHnimry  10,  H99,  llial, 
if  any  parties  came  before  it  with  appeals,  it  would  hear  them 
and  administer  what  it  deemed  to  bv  justice.'  If  papal  confirma- 
tion of  tbi?  werp  lacking  it  wm  supplied  by  [.eo  X,  in  his  bull  of 
Augiist  1,  151S,  in  which  lie  conferred  on  members  of  the  Council, 
in  conjunction  with  the  inquifitor-geueral,  power  to  act  in  all 
appeals  arising  from  c&scs  of  faith.' 

The  death  of  l-'erdiaand,  January  23, 1516,  the  preoccupaliorw 
of  Xinicuus  who,  till  hi^  death  in  November,  1517,  was  governor 
of  Spain,  and  the  youth  and  inexperipnee  of  diaries  V,  gave  the 
Suprema  an  opportunity  of  enlnrEing  its  functions.  We  find 
it  regulating  details  and  giving  instructions  to  the  tribunals 
much  after  the  fasliton  of  Ferdinand  himself.*  Tliis  was  facili- 
tated by  the  fad  that  it  had  A  prt^stident  of  its  own  who,  during 
vacancies,  acted  as  int)uiaitor-geQeraJ,  a  practice  apparently  com- 
menced in  ISOy  when  Xiiiienes,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  with 
his  expedition  to  Oran,  wa.s  re<piire(l  by  Ferdinand  to  appoint 
the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  Francisco  de  Rojas,  preadent  of  the 
Council  during  his  ab.sence.' 

The  Suprema,  with  a  permanent  president  of  its  own,  was 
CA-idently  well  fitted  to  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  ioquisitor- 
general  un<l,ns  pohey  varieil  with  regard  to  tiiis  presidency,  it  ia 
perhaps  worth  while  to  follow  such  imlieations  as  we  can  find 
with  regard  to  it.  In  1516  Martin  ^jurbano  was  president  of  the 
supreme  Councils  of  both  Ca-ttile  and  Aragnn  and,  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Mercadcr  and  the  accession  of  (^dinal 
Adrian,  he  acted  aa  inquifu  tor-general  of  Aragoo*     In  1520, 

>  ArgucUo,  roi.  le,  20,  23. 

'  .\rrhiv(i  dp  Srnfuioiu",  Inciui«irioti,  I-ib.  AM,  p.  80. 

'  [luUrio  di'  la  Ordm  de  SuntiAgo,  I.il>,  I  do  i^Ha«,  fol,  316. 

'  Archi»-o  di-  Siuinni'd.t.  Tnquiiiirion.  Libra  72,  fol.  49. 

^  Archivo  dc  Alcfll.i,  I>>Im1o.  \a-k.  3137. 

*  Arclu^-n  dn  Simnonui,  In(|iiiriirinii,  l.il>,  9,  fol,  )iS:  Lib.  72,  foL  45. 

During  thf  M'panilinn  of  the  Intnii^tionH  porh  of  raure  had  it*  8upn«na.  and 
evm  aft^r  ihnr  union  unikr  Adrian  rbn  partindariM  l<?iidenriL-v  of  ilie  Icingiitomit 
Irapt  upfpr  ■oow  tiuK  disllitct  otpuilxalwna.    Adrliui  Doiitinund  to  aixniLthiqiib* 
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when  Charles  at  Corufla  was  departing  from  Spain,  he  appointed 
Francisco  de  Soita,  i}t.shop  or  Ahncrfa,  as  pn^aidcnt.  In  l.'>22, 
Curtjixial  Adriai)  uq  Auj^unt  5th,  the  day  of  Kin  tl(>partiirc  from 
Tarragona  for  Rome,  appointed  Garcia  dn  l^aysa,  the  future 
inquisitor-general,  president  of  the  Coundia  of  both  Castile  and 
Aragoa/  It  was  ii)<;vitable  that  questions  t^hutild  arine  ae  to  the 
cmnparativR  standing  of  nuch  an  otlicial  and  tlie  inqui^tor- 
general.  Sosa,  as  prraident,  had  a  salary  of  200.000  maravcdls, 
while  Adrian  as  imiiiisi tor-general  had  only  150,000,  the  same 
u  the  other  niomhers  of  the  Couneil.'  This  implied  superiority 
and  it  was  evidently  necessary  to  enforce  BubordinatioD  as  when, 
in  1539,  Cardinal  Tavera  was  made  iutiuiMtor-genvnil  antl  Fer- 
nando Vald^R  prp-'diicnt,  the  latter  was  told  that  lie  was  not  in 
any  way  lo  nnKlify  the  orders  of  the  former.  So  when,  in  1549, 
VaJd^  succee<led  Tavera  and  Fernando  Nifio,  Bishop  of  Sigiienzo, 
boeanie  preaidwit,  Charles  V  wrote  t«  him  from  Iirus?«]s,  March 
26th,  that  he  vf&s  to  obey  the  instructions  given  to  Vald^s  on  his 
accc-asion.*  It  was  douliUess  found  that  this  duplicate  licadship 
led  to  trouble,  and  the  posilien  of  president  was  allowed  to  lapse 
for,  in  1598,  P.-^ranio  tells  us  that  Uie  inquisitor-general  was 
preaident.*  In  1630  Philip  IV  proposed  to  revive  it  vmder  the  title 
of  governor  of  the  Siiprerna,  but  the  Council  protested,  arguing 
that  it  had  from  the  bepiiining  funetioned  successfully  without 
Buch  a  head :  if  the  office  had  no  special  prerogatives,  it  would  be 
BUperHunufi ;  if  it  had,  there  would  be  collisions  with  the  iiitiui^ 
itor-gcneral ;  in  either  case,  the  innovation  would  he  regarded  by 
the  public  as  evidence  that  the  Council  needed  improvement.* 
TliLs  may  have  postponoil  but  did  not  prevent  the  creation  of 
theofrieefor,in  lf>49,  we  find  a  president  acting.'  It  was  probably 
Eoon  discontinued  for,  in  some  lists  of  members  about  1670,  none 


it«r-gCQ«raI  for  AraRon  in  all  Uinneaa  under  that  crown  (.\rchivo  de  SioiMca^ 
Llbio  WO.  fol.  190).  Thfl  two  oounrils  continued  to  keep  tOieir  organitationa 
(omplrt*.  oxoppt  Mint  cmf  relator  a-n'cd  for  both  (Tbidcm,  fol.  188,  191;  Sola 
<0,  I.ib.  4,  fol.  flS>.  E«-n  us  late  ua  154(1  vr  hnx-n  sepn  lh«t  paj-iiwrnld  for 
Aracoa  irquiird  npiTin!  jkiwi'm  from  the  king  (Sftl.t  40,  I.lli.  4,  (ol.  107).  To  the 
Um  ihiTF  wcr"  two  (K- CIV  1  aril's,  une  for  tintilo  and  one  lor  Arogon  (Ibidain,  Lib. 
MO.  fol.  65  7). 

'  Ibidem.  Lib.  OKI,  fol.  .S3.  '  IbUlwn,  Lib,  5,  fol.  21. 

■  SalaiMryMrndoza.CrdaicB  del  Cnrdinud  Jtiaa  Tavtt«,  p,  217  (Toledo,  1603). 

*  Pirwno.  p.  150. 

^  Arrhivo  d?  .Simsnrau,  lnr|uiaicion.  Lib.  31,  (ol.  34. 

*  ItMdoni,  GrM-ia  y  Juiticia,  l»«i>jo  €21,  M.  18L 


is  designated  as  president  and  if,  in  ISiri,  tliere  is  one  found 
occupying  tlie  iH-ttt  of  buuor  as  ilcaa,  hv  wa^  probably  only  the 
senior  member.' 

IiTespoctive  of  the  influence  which  the  offioe  of  president  may 
have  haii,  tJic  relations  between  ilic  inquisilor-gi'iieral  and  Su- 
prema  were  ill-defined  and  fluctuating.  Under  Cardinal  Adrian 
wc  sometimes  find  the  Councils  acting  as  thoufih  independent 
and  fomciimcj)  A<iriun  iloirig  the  s&me.  In  the  Aragoueee 
troubles  over  Juan  Prat,  the  Su])rema  nowhere  appears — every- 
thing is  in  the  name  of  Adrian  or  of  Charles.  During  the  interval 
Iwtween  .Adrian's  election  iw  pope,  January  9,  1522,  and  hi«  leav- 
ing Spain,  August  5th,  he  and  the  Suprema  acted  at  times  each 
independently  of  the  other.'  As  the  vacancy  was  not  filled  until 
Sflpleinber  1523,  by  iho  appointment  of  Manrique,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  \\\\»  effacement  of  the  inquisitur-gcneralship 
eBtahlifihod  prenedenta  for  a  development  of  the  activity  and 
functions  of  tlip  Suprenia  wliich,  uniler  Manrique,  is  found  taldng 
paxt  in  all  buMnc-ts.  the  agnatures  of  the  members  following  his 
in  the  letters  and  decrees;  it  wa-s  rapidly  becoming  the  direct 
executive  and  legislative  head  of  the  Holy  OiTiee.*  His  dwgrace 
and  relegation  to  hl»  kco,  hi  1529,  could  not  but  stimulate  this 
tendency.  During  his  absence  there  ktc.  many  letters  from  it 
submitting  questions  for  his  decision,  but  there  are  also  many 
(0  the  tribunal)^,  rthowing  that  it  was  acting  in  full  independence. 

The  result  of  this  is  seen,  in  1540,  when  Cardinal  Tavcra,  in 
announcing  to  the  tribunals  his  accession  to  office,  lella  tbem 
that  he  will  act  with  the  concurrence  and  opinion  of  the  memlwrs 
of  thf;  Counril  and  when,  in  the  same  year,  he  appointed  Nicolan 
Mondiiirtnea  inquisitor  of  Majorca,  he  refers  him  to  what  the 
Council  writes  u>  him  with  rcganl  to  his  duties.  The  appointing 
power  coiititiucd  to  give  to  the  inquisitor-general  a  certain  pre- 
dominance, but  Otherwise  he  and  the  Suprcma  had  coalesced  into 
one  body — a  fact  empha.'urcd  by  a  declarttlioii.  May  14,  1542, 
that  they  forniL'J  together  hut  a  single  tribunal  and  that  there 
was  no  appeal  from  tJie  one  to  the  other.*    StUl,  there  was  a 


'  Archivo  de  SSmincas,  Inquisidon,  Regfatro  de  Ocncaloj^  o.   914v  fol. 

■  Ibidmi,  Lit>.5,  fol.  39:Lib.73.fol.tl3,  IflO,  lift,  112, 143, 144,  >82. 193,340. 
3t.'i:  IJI).  74.  fol.  IIS. 

■  Ibidon.  I.il>,  Tft.  fol.  227,  2S5. 

■  Ibidem,  Ubro  Va»,  fol.  136;  Sals,  40,  Lilm  4,  M.  104.  116. 
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prinmry  or  lioiior  in  the  jiic|iiiia tor-gen crtklKlnp.  Wbt-ti  llie 
ImtTuccton&i  nuevas — the  elaburate  cotle  of  proccilure  cutbuilunl 
in  the  Instructions  of  1501— were  scut  to  the  tribunals,  it  was 
ii)  Uie  name  of  loquieitor-genpial  ValU^fl  but,  iii  Hit-  prefatory 
note,  he  is  made  to  state  that  they  had  becu  maturely  lUscussed 
in  tie  Council,  where  it  was  agreed  that  Uiey  ahoulil  be  observed 
by  all  inquimtnrs.' 

Thus  tlie  Suprenia  had  fairly  eetablifihed  itself  ok  the  ruling 
powei-  of  the  In(|ui.sition,  aiid  its  inde|jemicnt  position  h  described 
by  the  Venetian  envoy,  Sinione  (-Oiitarini,  in  his  Relation  of 
1605,  where  he  say.s  Uial  it  is  absolute  in  everything  concerning 
the  faith,  not  b^ng  obliged,  like  lite  other  CouDcils,  to  consult 
with  the  king.  The  inqiiiait^r-geiieral,  he  atids,  fills  all  the  offices 
except  Uie  inembersliip  of  the  Council,  whose  names  are  presented 
lo  the  king.*  Even  in  Uie  matter  of  these  appointnienle,  as  wo 
have  eeiMi,  the  in«tructJon8  of  Philip  II,  III,  and  IV,  from  1505  to 
1026,  require  the  inquiator-gencral  to  consult  with  the  Suprema 
in  appointing  inquii'ilors  and  fit^cali;. 

\"arioLiM  docunieiifs,  during  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  show 
that  the  inqui  HI  tor-general  by  no  Dienns  attended  all  the  daily 
scions  of  the  Council  and  rarely  voted  on  the  cusi-s  brought 
be/ore  it.*  In  the  lettert*  of  the  SuprcinB,  a  decision  reached  when 
he  wa8  present  recordfl  tlic  fact— "visto  en  el  conscjo,  prescnle 
pj  ex"""  sefior  inqiiiador-generttr'— but  by  far  the  greater  niunljer 
have  no  sucli  formula,  indicating  that  il  acted  without  hin»  and 
that  ita  acts  were  binding.'  Another  formula  frequently  employed 
IB" consul ta<lo  con  el  ex""  seflor  InquiMilor-gtmeral,"  wliicli  makes 
the  Suprema  act  and  the  inquisitor-general  merely  consult.'  Yet 
of  crtursG  the  power  wielded  by  the  inquifitor-general  mu?l  have 
variwi  greatly  with  the  character  of  the  imlividual  and  the 
influence  which  he  had  with  the  king.  A  nmn  like  Arce  y  Rcy- 
Doeo,  in  such  a  case  as  Villunueva's  or  N'ithard  under  the  qucen- 
regeot,  use<l  Uir  tremendous  authority  of  the  Holy  OfHec  at  liia 
pleasure. 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  as  early  as  1551,  we  find 


'  Antiiflln,  fol   27.  '  Titlirpra.  tic Lxri ones,  Append,  p.  WI. 

*  Archivo  d«  Kimnnraf),  Inqtiioician,  Lit>ro  31,  fol    Ji. 

*  I.il>ro  XIII  do  CartM  (MH3,  of  Am.  rhilos.  Socwty). 

*  Anhivo  hist.  nftdofuJ.  Inquiaidon  d»  Vdracifu  !>(■  1 .  n.  4.  TTiuler  Roca- 
bctt),  in  I<S96,  l>ii>n>  fs  "till  nnnthor  fnrmiiK  "HI  e!X>oo  ti-tiar  iiiqui«idor-grn«ral 
con  ronwita  de  Ioa  acnnrm  drl  rompjo. — Ibulcm.  fol.  191. 
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decisions  reachod  by  a  majority  vote  and  whrn,  about  1625,  there 
chancod  1«  bu  a  tic  and  tlic  iiiipt-rious  Tacheco  emleavored  to 
d(%idtf  tlie  matter,  he  was  bluntly  told  that  he  could  not  do  eo 
— his  vote  counted  no  more  than  that  of  anj*  other  inGnibr>r.'  An 
elaborate  account  of  tlic  procedure,  dating  between  IfititJ  and 
1669,  teUs  U8  that,  when  a  letter,  petition  or  memorial  is  read, 
if  it  w  a  matt*^r  of  routine,  the  inquisitor -general  dpei<les  it  with- 
out taking  votej;  if  it  is  doublful,  he  taki-s  the  vole,  beginning 
with  the  yomige.st  member.  If  it  is  a,  question  of  justice,  the 
majority  <ieeitles:  if  there  is  a  lie,  it  is  laid  a^de  until  other 
members  can  be  called  in ;  all  sign  the  papers,  irrespective  of  how 
th(;y  had  voted.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  inquistor-general  to 
be  present  throughout  the  seasioa ;  it  sullices  for  him  to  be  there 
for  two  hours  in  the  morning;,  for  what  e-si>pcially  concerns  bis 
jurisdiction  and  he  need  not  assist  in  the  afteraoons,  when  matters 
not  of  faith  are  diat-ussed  with  the  two  adjunct  incnil>er8  of  the 
Council  of  Castile.  Another  wiiu»r  tells  us  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  give  reasons  for  the  vote  and  that  absent  members  could  vote 
in  writing.* 

The  relations  between  the  inquisitor-general  and  tlie  Suprcma 
thus  had  growu  up  without  any  precise  definition  and  conse- 
quently were  open  to  diveraty  of  opinion.  A  %vritpr  who,  about 
1G75,  drew  up  an  exhaustive  aooount  of  the  working  of  the 
Inquiation,  admits  that  it  was  a  <lisputed  question  whether  the 
inquisitor-general  could  act  by  himself  and  dispenne  mth  the 
Suprenia,  but  h(^  states  that  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the 
members  are  independent  and  act  by  immediate  delegated  papal 
powers;  in  \un  absence  their  acts  are  final  and  it  I&  the  same  when 
tlie  office  is  vacant.  Thin,  he  says,  is  the  invariable  custom,  nor 
can  there  be  found  an  instance  of  his  acting  without  the  Suprenia, 
wtulc  the  Suprema  in  bus  alisence  acts  without  him.* 

Aa  we  have  seen,  this  was  a  usurpation,  grown  ittrong  by  pre- 
.scription.  It  was  fairly  put  to  the  test,  in  17(X>,  by  Inquisitor- 
general  Hendoaa,  in  the  trial  of  Fray  I'Yoilan  Vim,  which  waif, 
in  sonic  respecirt,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  casct^  in  the  annala 
of  the  InquIatJou. 


■  Archivo  tie  Sliuaaraa,  tnqui^olon.  Lib.  930,  lol.  136.— HSS.  of  Itoj-nl  Ubnry 
nr  Copcuhoeen.  2i&>,  p.  320. 

>  Archivo  dp  AlMld.  H&cimda.  U^  M4>  (Lib.  10).— MBS.  of  Itoyal  Library 
oT  Oopeiihn«en,  2lflb.  p.  341. 

*  BibL  nadonal.  ilS&.,  Pp.  38,  H  6S-«8. 
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Carlos  n,  the  last  of  the  Hapsburgs  who  were  the  curse  of 
Spain,  was  imbecile  equally  in  mind  and  body.  A  being  leas 
fitted  to  rule  has  probably  ni-vcr  cncutnlx^rrd  ti  throne  and  it  wae 
his  misfortune,  no  teas  than  that  of  his  people,  that,  reaching  it 
in  his  fourth  year,  tlirough  thirty-five  weary  years,  from  Jfifift  to 
1700,  ht;  staggered  mider  the  burden,  wliile  his  kingdnni  plunged 
ever  deeper  in  mbery  and  humiliation.  He  wa»  but  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  any  intiiguing  man  or  woman  or  artful  confessor 
who  might  uUiain  asi^endimi'y;  prematurely  old,  wlien  he  should 
have  been  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  with  mental  and  bodily 
EuPfcniigs  continually  on  the  increase,  he  was  restlessly  eager  for 
whatever  niighl  prtimine  relief.  His  fnst  wife,  Marie  t<iniise  of 
Orleans,  bad  died  childless,  and  the  second,  Maria  Anna  of  Neu- 
bm^,  whom  he  miirried  in  1*190,  in  the  vain  hope  of  an  heir,  was 
an  and)itiuus  uoriiaii  who  speedily  dotiiinated  tiim  and  ruled 
Spain  through  her  favoritefi.  It  soon  became  recognized  that  a 
successor  would  have  to  be  selected  from  among  the  collateral 
brandies  ami,  after  active  intrigue.'*,  parlieK  furnied  tlieiiiKelves 
in  the  comi  in  support  of  the  two  most  prominent  aspirants — 
Philip  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  who  was  preferred 
by  the  ma«s  of  the  people,  and  the  Archduke  Charlet*,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I,  whose  claims  were  urged  by  the  queen.  It 
yean  the  mirfortime  of  Froilan  Dfaz  that  he  bectime  the  sport  of 
the  contending  factions. 

In  1098  there  was  a  court  revolution.  The  kingdom  was  prac- 
tically governed  by  tlw  royaJ  confessor,  a  Dominican  named  Pedro 
Matilla,  who  controlled  the  queen  by  enriching  ami  advancing 
lier  favorites,  prominent  among  wluui]  was  Don  Juan  Tonifis, 
Admiral  of  Castile.  He  asked  nothing  for  himself— as  he  told 
('ount  OropeRa,  he  preferred  ninking  hishops  to  being  one.  Carlos 
hated  and  feared  him  and  at  last  seereUy  unbosomed  hinwelf  to 
(Cardinal  Portocarrero.  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  French  faction.  No  time  was  lost  in  utilising  the  oppor- 
tunity ami  Carlos  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  replacing  Matilla 
by  another  Dominican,  Fray  Froilan  IXnz,  a  profejfsor  of  theology 
in  the  Lniversity  of  AleuJii,  a  »iniple-iiun<lcd  and  sincere  man, 
wluxte  life  had  been  pasned  in  convents  and  collpges  ami  who 
knew  nothing  of  intrigues  and  politics.  Carlos  asked  to  have 
liim  brought  secretly  to  court  and  Maliilii's  lirsi  tnliinatiuu  of 
his  dii^rare  was  Hieing  Diaz  conducted  to  t)ie  kin^  through 
the  royal  antechamber.    Ho  retired  to  his  cell  in  the  convent 
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iIpI   Uoeario  where,  in  a  week,  ho  die<i — it  was  said  of  morti- 
fication. 

la  Apj-il  169S  Froilan  DEur  took  posscaeion  of  the  scat  in  the 
Buprema  resen'ed  for  the  royal  confessor.  Plots  for  his  overthrow] 
commenced  at  once  and  ht-  uncunsiuously  uded  them  by  foment- 
iog  «ii-ifc  in  bis  own  Dominican  Order  »o  injudiciously  that,  at 
the  next  chapter,  )m  most  bitter  enemy,  Nicoliia  de  Torres- 
Padmota,  was  elei-tvd  provincial.  His  incon.sidemte  lenl  soon 
led  him  into  sUU  more  dangerous  path^,  which  iaSamed  hostility 
and  afTorded  opportunity  for  its  gratification.  The  kiug'a  health 
hail  been  growing  sU^ailily  worse,  the  convulsions  and  fainting- 
8j»ftll3  which  afflicted  him  had  conalantly  increased,  and  the 
opimou  had  spread  that  h«  was  bewiuhed.  Incjuisi tor-general 
Vallailan^t  had  brought  the  matter  before  the  Supretna,  whi'n  il, 
ha<I  been  anxiously  discuHsed  without  taking  action.  Valladare 
hwX  <li«'d  in  1795  aud  had  been  8uccee<ied  by  the  Dominictui  Juan 
TomdH  de  KcKaberti,  Archbishop  of  ValcDcia,  who,  in  January 
\&d&,  was  secretly  connulted  by  Carloq  conceroiug  tho  rumors 
attributing  his  sicknes?  to  sorcery,  and  was  asked  to  inve-stigateJ 
tlie  matter  and  devise  a  remedy.  It  waii  again  laid  before  the' 
Supretna  but,  a.t  before,  the  coimidl  dccincil  it  too  perilous  n 
niatt«r  to  be  meddled  with.  When  Dtaz  became  a  member, 
ilocaborti  appealed  to  him  and  be  eagerly  promised  to 
a»sist. 

There  were  no  inilicationn  to  gimie  an  investigation  until  Dfa« 
chanced  to  learu  that,  iu  the  nunnery  of  Cangas  tOx-iedo),  there 
wwc  aevernl  nuns  demoniacally  potHe.s.>«cd  who  were  being  exor* 
ciaed  by  Kray  Antonio  Alvarnz  de  Argiiellep,  a  former  fellow- 
student  of  his.  It  had  for  ages  been  the  b<'ltef  that  pfis-oefldng 
demonit,  under  the  torture  of  exorcisms  and  abuse  lamhed  on 
them  by  the  priest,  could  be  compelled  to  reveal  fads  In-vond 
human  capacity  to  ascertain.  Much  of  the  current  medieval  con- 
ceptions concerning  the  spiritual  universe  were  derived  from  this 
Duurcc  and  the  practice  of  thus  uccking  knowledge  for  laudabloi 
purposes  wa-s  recognised  as  lawful,  prnx-ided  it  was  done  impero** 
lively  and  not  solicited  as  a  favor.  Even  tlie  gratification  of  idle 
curLO:fity  with  dejnona  was  niciely  a  venial  sin.'    Froilan  Diaz 


*  T«niia  SUocbci,  the  nipinnc  tiiuiiish  llieoiucian,  >wy9  "  Lioilum  quoque  est 
1ntcTM|;gil«.  non  tlf-prrrativd  m>4  (■onptivr,  nliqiiuiii  vnrilAltn  ftd  pcmliftTwun 
IV-i  y>lorinm  rt  imtanliiim  utilitatirm  qiunito  tiiJJMmns  pruc]<?tit<!r  juriinivi'Kt 
id  Kc|N>(ltW     .     .     .    Kx  Un-iUU  Umm  «t  ranositaw  cpiactam  tm  vuiu  «t 
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was  tliprefore  niprply  ailopiing  a  legitiTiifltfl  method  when  he  sug- 
gested that  the  demonB  of  Caiigas  should  be  made  to  reveal  the 
causes  of  iho  king's  illncs*,  wliich  would  be  a  etep  to  ils  cure. 
Roraborti  eagerly  asoentwl  and  applied  to  the  Dominiean  Bishop 
of  Oviedo,  but  that  wary  prelate  hesitated  to  embark  in  a  matter 
HO  dangerous  and  discouraged  the  auggeMion.  Dfax  then  addrc«8ed 
Arguelics,  who  at  firat  refused  but  finally  consented,  if  he  eould 
have  written  coniniaiid-s  from  the  inquisitor-general  and  con- 
feaaor.  Rocaberti  accordingly  wrote,  June  18th,  to  iupcrihe  the 
names  of  the  king  and  queen  on  a  piece  of  paper,  place  it  in  liis 
breast  and  ask  the  demon  if  either  of  them  were  suffering  from 
eorcery;  Dias  enclosed  this  in  a  letter  of  his  own  and  arranged  a 
cipher  for  the  eorrespondence.  The  obliging  demon  swore  by 
God  thai  the  king  had  been  bewitched  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
render  him  impotent  and  ineapahle  of  governing.  With  thw 
Argiielles  eiidoavored  to  -w-itUdraw.  Iiut  Rocaberti  and  Dfaz  were 
insistent  that  he  shmihl  awertain  further  parlieular.s  and  anlj- 
dotea  for  the  sorcery  aud,  on  September  9th,  he  wrote  that  the 
Bpell  was  administered  April  3,  HJ75  in  a  cup  of  ehocoiate  by  the 
qucpn-niother,  in  order  to  retain  power;  the  ehann  was  made  with 
the  members  of  a  dead  man  and  the  remedies  were  inunction  with 
ble.'«(e<i  oil,  purging  and  separation  from  the  queen. 

Carlos  was  industriously  stripped  and  anointed  ami  purged 
and  prayed  over,  but  to  no  purpose  save  to  terrify  and  exhaust 
him.  For  a  year  correspondence  -Ktu*  vigorou-'Iy  kept  up, 
obtaining  from  the  demons  answers  curiously  explicit  and  yet 
cva'?ive  and  contradictory.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that  he  had 
been  bewitched  on  a  second  occasion,  September  24. 169-1 ;  then  the 
demons  refused  to  eay  more  except  that  their  previous  asficrlionB 
had  been  false  and  tliat  Carlos  had  not  In^n  ben-itch^l.  There 
were  also  contradictions  as  to  the  sorceresses  employed,  isho  were 
Damc<l  and  their  ad<lre*ses  were  given,  but  the  cfTorts  to  find  them 
were  fruitless.    The  destinies  of  Spain  were  made  to  hang  on  the 

InuMlra  int«rT«f(BCC  di['>i>on''ni  in  miricunicna  cxistent«m  eat  veoUle  propter 
mttuo  imtwrfertloneni."— In  I'riprvpla  D«>«Btop'  Lib.  n.  «ip.  xlii.  n.  24,  36. 

The  ofti^iio*  of  Vill&ntinvn  dotixiidrd  in  rnqtiirinR  •bout  llii;  future  and  Ijdfca- 
Itt  iJie  trspoowji  of  Ihc  demons.  This  wa?  divinrvtion,  which  iii(<^ra  tlptiiiil  t.f 
rnx-'will  and  ii  IliPK-foT^  forbirld^n  8«  h'^n^ir.iE.  1'hiii  i>  «rdl  defined  in  the  BdlcL 
oT  Pftith  of  IfKHi,  whioh  raatrlcl^  the  ofFCTiiv  to  (rniiulrio*  ua  to  ttir  fiiiun?— "  O  ni 
■abeis  .  .  .  que  alguna  0  alj^utins  prrwniu  ayiin  proipiDljida  fn  Um  i-ueipog 
eodemoiindoa  6  lew  espiriUdos  A  hiolttiKw  (owu  por  wair  ocultM,  preguiilui- 
dolu  A  loa  demoiilofl." 
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flippaol  utterances  of  hysterical  girls,  who  uusaiil  one  day  what 
Ihey  hud  uvcncd  thu day  before.  The 60air  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  the  Einjjeror  Leopold  oFKciallyeommuuicatcd  the  revela- 
tions of  a  Viennese  (teriioniai-  implicating  a  sorceress  numed  Isabel, 
who  was  searched  for  in  vain,  aod  be  also  seot  to  Madrid  a  cele- 
brated exorcist  luuricd  I'ray  Mauro  Teiida,  who  secretly  exor- 
cisetl  the  king  for  tioiiie  nioiilhs,  wbich  naturally  aggravated  his 
nialaily. 

Meanwhile  a  storm  wa»  brewing.  The  queen's  t«niper  bad  been 
aroused  by  her  political  defpai;  t^i«  wan  angnred  by  Ihe  enforced 
separation  from  her  liusband  and  slie  was  inliaiiied  to  fury  when 
uhe  secretly  heard  of  the  »ecoud  bewitching  of  September, 
169-1,  wbii'b  was  nttribulwl  to  her.  A  nionfli  after  her  lesniing 
this  Kocaberti  died,  witb  suspicious  opportuneness,  June  ly,  16i)U. 
This  fiuk-d  to  relieve  her,  for  soon  nit^rwards  three  endemoniadas 
in  Madrid  were  found  eonfirniing  the  story  and  implieftting  both 
her  and  the  former  queen-regeul.  Her  wrath  was  boundless  and 
she  vowed  Fray  Froilnn's  destruction,  for  which  the  Inqui^tion 
offered  the  readiest  means.  'I'o  tliis  end  she  Bought  to  induce 
Carlos  to  appoint  in  Rocaberti's  place  Fray  Antonio  Folch  de 
Cardona,  a  friend  of  Don  Juan  Tocids,  Admiral  of  Castile,  who 
hatl  fallen  from  power  when  Matilla  was  disinisfled.  The  king, 
however,  whti  wus  resolved  on  pusli'mg  the  investigation,  appointed 
Cardinal  Alouso  de  Aguilar  and  sent  for  the  papal  commistdon. 
In  announcing  his  choice  to  Aguilar  he  said  it  waj!  for  the  pur- 
pose of  probing  tlie  matter  to  the  boltotn.  To  thi.s  Aguilar 
pledged  himself  and  promptly  cent  for  tlic  senior  member  of  tlie 
Suprcniu,  Lorenxn  Folrh  de  Cnrdona  (a  Imlf-brot her  of  Antonio), 
telling  him  that  all  iiidiefttinns  pointed  to  the  guilt  of  the  A<lmiral 
who  muat  at  once  be  arrested  and  his  papers  seized.  Cardona 
replicil  that  this  was  impossible:  semi-proof  was  rei)uisil«  prior 
to  arrettt  and  here  tliere  was  no  (-videnee.  The  queen  grew  more 
anxious  than  ever;  .Aguilar  was  taken  with  a  &li(^t  indisposition, 
he  was  bled  .Mvimdnm.  arlem  and  lu  three  days  he  was  dead — on 
the  very  day  that  his  commission  arrived  from  Romi*.  Suspicion 
WHS  rife  but  there  was  no  proof. 

Carlos  by  this  time  was  so  enfeebled  ttmt  the  <|ucen  obtained 
from  him  the  appointment  of  llaltasar  de  Mendojta.  Bishop  of 
Scgovin,  with  whom  she  had  a  satisfactory  understanding,  he 
pledfpng  binisr-lf  to  gratify  her  vindictivencss  and  she  promising 
him  a  cardimil's  h.it  iw  the  reward  of  jiuccesw.    The  first  move 
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wait  aguin«l  the  Aiistiian  exorriser  Fray  Tomta,  who  was  arrested 
ui  Jntiuury,  I70<),  on  a  ilitTfrent  charge,  but  uiidpr  pxaniiimtion 
he  ile-scribeil  tlie  revelalious  of  the  Madrid  demoniacs,  made  in 
Froilan's  presence  and  he  escaped  with  abjuratioi)  de  luvi  and 
baniehment.  Froilan  was  then  examined,  but  he  refused  to  Apeak 
without  the  consent  of  the  king,  under  whose  ortiers  he  had  acted 
and  with  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy.  Me&nwtiik-  the  Domioican 
Pro^^ncial  Torres- I'admota  uswl  hin  authority  to  obtain  from 
Argiiflles  at  Cangas  the  letters  of  Froilan,  on  the  strength  of 
wliich  he  promptly  accused  liim  to  the  Kuprema  in  the  name  of 
the  Order,  to  whirh  i'Voilan  aiiswered  that  he  had  acted  tinder 
RocHlierti's  order  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  king,  in  what 
was  sanctioned  by  Aquinas  and  other  (Joctors.'  Memloaa  informed 
the  king  that  I-'roilan  was  accused  of  a  grave  offence  but  could 
not  he  proseeulfd  witlioul  )lie  royal  permissiun;  Charles  rejysted 
feebly  and  then  >ielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  queen  and  Mendoza 
by  dismissing  liim  and  replaoing  hini  witli  Torrcs-Padmota. 
Stunned,  dazed  and  helpless,  Froilan  obeyed  McikIozh'h  order 
to  betake  himself  to  the  Dominican  convent  at  Valladolid,  but 
on  the  road  he  turned  his  steps  and  sought  refuge  in  Rome.  A 
royal  letter  to  the  Duke  of  I'eeda,  then  fimbassador,  was  speedily 
obt^ned  ordering  the  arrp«l.  of  Froilan  on  his  arrival,  as  he  was 
under  trial  by  the  Inquisition  which  permitted  no  apijcal  to  Rome, 
while  the  (ribuimls  of  Bareelonfl  nnd  Murcia  were  instrurtwl  to 
throw  him  on  ariival  into  the  secret  prison.  He  was  shippeil  back 
to  Cartagena  and  duly  immured  by  the  Murcia  tribmial. 

Then  followed  a  struggle  for  niflstery  in  the  Kuprema,  Men- 
do«a  procured  the  assent  of  the  members  to  the  appointment  of 
Bpceial  califioadores  or  oenflor«  to  consider  ilio  chargee  and  evi- 
denep.  Five  theologians  were  selected  whn  reported  imaninioufJy, 
June  23,  1700  that  there  was  no  matter  of  faith  involved,  where- 
upon the  .Suprema.  with  the  exeeplion  of  MendoKa,  voted  to  sus- 
pend the  ease,  which  was  equivalent  to  aecpiittal.  Then,  on  July 
8th,  Momloza  signed  an  order  of  arrest  and  sent  it  aromid  for  the 
sipnatiu-es  of  the  members,  who  unanimously  refuse*!,  whereupon 
he  summonerl  them  to  his  room  ami  with  alteniate  wrath  and 
entreaty  vainly  sought  their  co-operallon.    In  a  gust  of  paKsion 


■  ft.  Th.  Aqumnt.  ?umnup  >^.  Bee.  Q.  xtr,  AH.  iv  w]  I.    '  Aliud  autem  eat 

[|a!i«rv  abttuJd  n  iln-miMie  sponte  oc-rorrwit*;  quod  qiiAOdoqur  liml  pn>|ittT 

tiltUtvni  allorum.  inaxiine  quando  divUw  vinulc  poUK  compi'Ili  ad   <r<-ni 
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liQ  declared  that  he  would  have  his  way  and  in  an  hour  he  bad  | 
urdt-red  thrvc  uf  them  to  keep  their  houseu  lui  pmuns  Jind  the 
Miulrtd  ti-ibimal  to  prosecute  the  secretary  for  refusing  to  cniint<}r- 
sign  the  warrant.  Folch  de  Cardona  was  tho  only  member  left 
and  this  was  bocAiL-^i  his  half-brother  Antonio,  now  .Vjclibialiop 
of  Valencia,  wan  a  favorite  of  the  queen.  This  violence  tfttised  no 
little  excitement,  wliioh  wb-s  increased  when  Migu<5lcz,  one  of  tho 
members,  who  tulked  freely,  wm  arrustcd  one  night  in  August 
and  hurried  off  to  the  Jesuit  college  in  Compostella,  followed  by 
tht'  jubilating,  or  retiring  on  half-pay,  of  all  three  in  terms  of 
reprobation,  »s  unfaithful  to  their  duties,  while  Uie  secretary  waa 
banished. 

The  CouQcil  of  Cftstile  int^rvone<l  with  a  consulta  poiutiog  out 
to  the  king  that  the  members  had  been  punislied  without  trial 
for  uphutdiiig  the  laws,  the  cuuonji  and  the  practice  of  the  Holy 
Office.  The  queen  became  iitnrmed  and  urged  Mendoza  to  be 
cautious  but  he  assured  her  that  in  no  other  way  could  her  wishes 
be  gratilied.  Meuiiwiiilc  he  had  sent  tlie  papern  to  the  tribumU 
of  Miircia  with  orders  to  prosecutt;  Kroitaii  and  sejid  the  sentence 
to  him.  It  obeyed  and  twirc  subniitted  the  case  to  its  calificar 
dorus  and  oUier  learned  men,  who  reported  in  favor  of  Ihc  accused, 
whc'ifupoii  it  voted  for  liis  diachargt?.  Thi-n  Men<loKa  evoke<l  the 
c-OJie  to  himself  and  committed  it  to  the  Madrid  tribunal;  he 
brought  i'roilan  there  and  conGned  him  in  a  cell  of  the  Dominican 
house  of  Nucslra  Sefiora  dc  Atocha  where,  in  the  power  of  Torres- 
I'adniota,  he  lay  for  four  year«,  cut  off  from  aJl  commuiiicAtion 
with  the  outside  world,  his  very  existence  being  in  doubt,  while 
the  tribunal  selected  another  gi-oup  of  calificadores  who  had  no 
Uiiliciilty  in  fniding  him  suspect  of  heresy. 
'  Carlos  had  died,  November  1, 1700,  appointing  in  his  will  Philip 
(if  vVnjou  as  Ms  successor,  until  whose  coming  tlie  queen-tlowager 
was  regent.  For  some  mouths  the  members  of  the  Suprema, 
jubilated  by  Mcndoza'.s  arbitmr)'  assumption  of  authority,  were 
kept  in  r€*cIu-sion,  but  were  6nnlly  lilieraled.  Mcnrloza,  who 
belonge<l  to  the  Austrian  faction,  was  relegated  to  his  see  of 
ijegcivia,  but  tliis  brought  no  redress  to  Frollan.  The  Doniinicaa 
General,  Antonin  Clot-he,  a  Frenchman  without  bias  to  either 
party  in  the  Inquisition,  felt  keenly  the  injustice  committed 
against  him  ami  sent  from  Rome  successively  two  agenla  who 
for  three  years  labored  in  vain  for  his  release.  Mcndoga  whb  at 
bay  and,  in  dcliancc  of  the  traditions  of  the  Spanish  loqui^lion, 
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he  appciiiwi  lo  the  pope,  to  whom  he  geut  an  abstract  of  the  pro- 
ceciiiigs.  Ocnient  XI  was  dcliglitvii  willi  this  aurrt-iidiT  of 
Spanitib  ui(le]MMKlciioc  and  refern*ii  the  cam  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  !iiqui:<itii)ii  which,  ailer  much  deliberation,  reported  that  it 
could  not  act  witliout  seeing  all  the  papers.  Mciidoua  replied  that 
he  was  ill  csilc  through  poUlicat  reasons  and  could  not  furnish 
thent,  which  whs  falsi',  as  he  had  carried  them  with  him ;  he  setit 
ao  agent  with  an  ar^ment  drawn  up  by  the  new  fiscal  of  the 
Suprema,  Juan  Fttrnaiido  do  FriuA,  at  the  instance  of  thn  nuncio 
at  Matlrid,  in  which  Ihe  Supreiiia  wa.s  denouneed  as  the  canonizer 
of  a  doctrine,  heretical,  erroneous,  auper.''litJous  and  leading  to 
idolatry.  This  paper  hud  been  preparett  in  answer  to  on»  by 
Folch  dc  Cardnna,  arguing  that  the  members  of  the  Siiprema  had 
not  merely  a  conHultative  but  a  decisive  vote  and  that  the  inquis- 
itor-geoeral  had  no  more.  FriaH,  however,  had  foolishly  dcvotctl 
hiniivlf  Lo  proWng  that  the  interrogations  of  the  demoniacs  were 
heretical;  this  did  not  suit  the  nuncio  who  openly  declared  that, 
in  place  of  refuting  Cardona,  he  had  published  u  thousantl  scandals 
andwasafool  of  no  account.  Theargiiment.  which  he  had  printed, 
was  condemned  and  suppressed  and  he  himself  was  suspended 
from  oflicc,  in  1702,  by  the  queen,  Marie  Louise  GabricUc  of 
Sftvoy,  who  was  regent  during  the  absence  of  Philip  in  Naples. 
It  was  prohably  about  this  time  that  the  Suprema  notified  the 
tribunahi  that  any  orders  from  Mc-ndona,  contrary  to  its  own, 
were  suspended.' 

The  ititer\'enlion  of  the  nuncio  shows  that  the  struggle  had 
widened  far  beyond  the  tlKMilogicol  tgucwtjon  as  to  tlie  lawfulness 
of  interrogating  ilcni<>nn  and  the  guilt  of  the  luckless  KroiUii  Diaz. 
Two  important  principles  hnd  become  involved—the  appellate 
jumdictioD  of  Home  and  its  original  jurisdiction  in  determining 
dispultnl  points  in  the  intornal  organization  of  the  Spani^ih 
Inquisition.  Pope  Clement  had  eagerly  welcomed  the  opening 
afforded  by  Mecdoiia,  not  only  to  claim  that  Froilan's  case  should 
be  subniittod  to  him,  but  he  had  also  ti^sumed,  in  Mondoza's 
favor,  that  the  Siiprenm  was  subordinate  to  the  incpiisilor-geiipral, 
throuf!^  whom  its  powers  were  derived  from  the  Holy  See,  which 
alone  could  decide  the  queistion.  All  this  was  vigorously  com- 
bated by  Cardona,  with  the  aid  of  the  Council  of  Ca."tile.  In  the 
name  of  the  Suprema,  which  now  bad  three  new  members,  he 


*  use.  BibL  nacioBsl  de  Linui,  Protooolo  325,  Expedient  6376. 
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rehearsed  all  oT  Ferdinand's  dirriTS  againut  appeals  and  argued 
that  th.e  Siiprema  had  always  bern  a  royal  council,  subjected  to 
the  king,  and  that  the  onlydwtinctioo  between  \U  members  and 
the  inqiiisitor-griieral  lay  in  his  prcrogaiivci  as  to  appuintnipnt^i. 
He  caniostly  sui)plicat,ed  the  king  to  ordflr  the  seisure  of  a  letter 
of  Cardinal  Paolueci,  papa!  secretary  of  state,  committing  Froilan's 
cast*  to  Mendoza  or  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sevilli!.  Tlie  nvmcio, 
on  the  other  hand,  ineLsted  that  the  papacy  had  never  divested 
itacif  of  its  supreme  authority  to  jinlge  everything  throughout 
the  world,  and  that  the  pfipp  was  the  only  autlinrity  entitled  t<i 
construe  papal  grant.*;,  including  the  functions  of  the  Suprema. 
While  the  controversy  tJius  ragwl,  Froilan  lay  forgotten  in  his 
dungfon. 

Fractieally  the  decision  lay  with  the  king  and,  in  the  vicissi- 
ludcK  of  tlic  War  of  Succo^on,  Philip  had  more  pressing  matters 
to  vex  his  new  and  iintrie4i  royally.  Hp  speuis  to  have  vaeillateil 
for,  in  July  I7l)3,  there  was  circulated  a  paper  purporting  to  con- 
firm the  jubilation  of  the  members  of  the  Suprema  and  to  com- 
mit Frfiilan's  case  to  Mendoza.  This  drew  from  the  .Suprema 
two  energetic  ronsultas,  pointing  out  Mcndoza's  arbitrary  course 
and  the  injury  to  the  regaUaa  of  his  appeal  to  Rome.  Pluli;]  was 
pmlwrrasscd  and.  by  a  royal  order  of  December  24lh,  jKmght 
advice  (rf  the  Oiumil  of  Cusiilc,  which  responded,  January  8  and 
29,  1704,  by  vigorous  considtas  denouncing  Mcndoja's  actions 
AA  inexcusable  violcnec.  The  case  seemed  to  be  drawing  to  a 
concliwion  when  it  was  delayed  by  a  new  complication.  Tlie 
succettsion  to  Mendoza  was  actively  sought  by  two  churchmen  of 
the  highest  rank,  hut  the  king  declared  that  he  would  not  appoint 
any  one  of  such  lofty  .station,  when  both  withdrew  ami  one  of 
them,  or  some  one  in  his  name,  started  what  Cardoua  calls  the 
dtabolica]  proportion  that  the  IriiiuiMition  had  heeome  miperu 
flunuH:  the  few  Judaizcrs  mui  hereTico  remaining  could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  episcopal  jurisdiction — the  case  of  Froilan  UIoz  could 
be  settled  by  his  bishop — and  thus  the  enormous  expenw?  of  the 
Holy  Office  eoiild  be  saved.  TliiK  revolutionary  suggestion  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  PrinccBsc  dcs  Ursins  but  Philip  rejected 
it — wisely,  no  doubt,  for  even  had  he  been  inclined  t«  it  Ms  throQQ 
was  as  yet  too  iiuteeurc  to  risk  IJie  results  of  hucIi  an  imio-_ 
ration. 

Tl>e  Atlmiral  of  Oa-^tilo  was  a  refugee  in  Portugal,  whence  he' 
wm  aelivcly  fomenting  rcKistanee  to  Pliihp.     Mendoza  notori-_ 
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ously  belonged  to  the  Austrian  party  and  Philip  coul<l  ultimately 
scarce  fftil  lo  decide  against  him.  On  October  '.27th  he  sent  for 
Cai'dona,  with  whom  he  had  a  secret  interview,  resulting  in  a 
paper  drawn  up  for  his  signature  the  next  day.  On  November 
3rd  R  royal  order  was  read  in  the  Suprenia  restoring  to  thrir  places 
the  three  juhilado  members,  who  were  to  receive  all  the  arrears 
of  their  salaries.  This  was  followed  November  7th  hy  a  decree 
Midrewied  tu  Mendoza  ordering  him  and  hiK  sureessors  to  respect 
the  Diembers  of  the  Supretiia  as  representing  the  royal  person, 
as  exercising  the  royal  juriitdiciion  and  a.<t  i.>ntitle<l  to  ea^t  (leciMive 
votes.  Moreover,  he  wa.s,  under  pain  of  exile  and  deprivation  of 
temporalities,  within  seventy-two  hours,  to  deliver  to  the  Su- 
prema  all  the  papers  coneeriiing  Froilaii  Dtnx  and  to  make 
known  whether  he  was  alive  and  in  what  prison.  The  next  day 
il  was  ordered  that  the  Suprenia  should  decide  the  case  and,  on 
November  17th,  after  hearing  the  proceedings,  a  sentrnco  was 
luianimousiy  rendered,  alisotving  Kroilan,  restoring  to  him  hia 
seat  in  the  Suprema.  with  all  arrears  of  salary,  and  also  the  cell 
in  the  convent  del  Rosario  assigned  to  the  royal  confessors,  of 
whieh  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  A  copy  of  this  sentence 
was  ordered  to  be  trau.'^ndtted  to  all  the  tribunals  for  preserva- 
tion in  their  archives.' 

I'VoiInn  DEaz  was  duly  reinslatetl  in  thp  Suprema  and  we  find 
his  signature  to  its  letters  at  least  until  1712.'  In  reward  of  his 
BufTerings,  Philip  nominated  him  to  tJie  see  of  Avila;  he  was  not, 
however,  a  pemirvn  (irafa  in  I{<iine  and  Pope  Clement  refused  his 
confirnialiou  on  tin-  ground  that  he  iruist  first  see  the  papers  in 
the  case  and  iletennine  whether  the  acquittal  was  juftified,  thus 
asserting  to  the  last  tiis  juriediction  over  the  matter.*   I'hilip  held 


'  For  nwirt  of  the  details  of  this  rnsf  wc  are  indebted  to  an  anonymoufi  mwnoit, 
pvkfcnilT  writt*^  hy  Folt-h  dp  Cardona.  Il  wast  largrfy  drciitatcd  in  M.S.  nod 
linall<ir  was  priuc^d  bv  Vnlliulnw*.  In  I7S8,  under  Ihc  lillc  "rroerso  rriniinnl 
hitmiiinda  contra  d  «">»  P.  M.  Fniy  rruJIaii  "DUi"  and  wa«  followed  hy  aiinLlifr 
wjliimc  of  the  sHniP  ilat<:  "  tViticos  Docuiii<;iit09  que  airvcn  como  dc  iwgumU  jmric 

PmpMO  mminal  ttr." 
'(VmailiAK  t)y  Oinlniia,  tn  thi>  namfof  the  Suprema,  are  to  the  Bibl.  iiadonal 
WSS.,  Q,  fit ;  b,  I  IS.    A  n>vi<?w  <if  the  raw  from  the  Rom&n  stAndpoiot  is  in  the 
librupy  of  Trinity  Ct.lWtM-,  Dul.lin,  (_1aw  3,  Vol.  27.    The  decree  o(  Nov.  3.  1704, 
is  also  In  HtniiUinM,  liiquieirion,  l<c|[njo  MM,  tol,  7-1. 

*  Arrttim  hiot.  naeional.  InquJsicion  dp  Vnk-nn«,  Leg.  1,  d.  4.  tol.  123,  134; 
I^gi.  13.  n.  i,  toX.  13,  17,  M. 

'  M^'S.  Trinity  CoUcgp,  Dublin,  toe.  ril, 

VOL.    II  IS 
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good  and  would  make  no  other  Qoiuiuation  until  after  Froi1an':t 
deiktli,  tlic  »cv  reiitaiuLUg  vacant  troin  17D5  until  filled  by  Julian 
Cano  y  Tovw  iii  1714. 

As  (or  Mendoua,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  iDtjuisitor-geoeral* 
sliip  early  in  1705.  Wlieu,  iu  171MI,  I'liilip  returned  to  Madrid, 
after  his  flight  to  Burgos,  Mendoza  and  the  Admiral,  with  moay 
others,  were  arrested  aa  traitors  and  the  queen-dowager  waa 
CBCorted  to  Bayoime.  Meudoaa,  of  course,  uiissod  {lie  coveted 
cardinaJat«,  but  he  survived  until  1727,  in  ijeaceful  possemdon  of 
his  see.  in  replacing  him  as  inquisitor-genera!,  Ptiilip  was  true 
to  hi»  luuxiiu  uot  to  appoint  a  mini  of  high  mnk  aud  he  tiotiiiaated 
Vidal  iMarin,  bishop  of  the  innignitieant  see  of  Ceuta,  who  had 
difiliiiguished  himself,  in  1704,  by  his  gallant,  defence  of  that  place 
again^il  the  Eugliisli  fleet  that  liad  juiil  captured  Gibraltar.  Iu 
confirtning  him,  after  80me  delay,  Clement  look  oecasion,  in  a 
brief  of  Augu.st  H,  1703,  to  rea.ssert  the  pApnl  poeution  and  urgently 
to  exhort  iiim  to  mainUun  the  subordiriatiou  of  the  Suprema. 
Ue  is  to  reiaeiuber  tli&t  he  is  supreme  anil  in  him  resides  the 
whole  grant  of  aiiostolie  power,  while  the  members  of  the  council 
derive  tliejr  pnwer  from  him;  over  them  he  has  sole  and  arbitrary 
discretion  by  dcputatiou  from  the  Holy  See,  and  the  consultas  <>f 
the  Koyal  Council  have  eau-snd  great  firaiida]  and  spiritual  damage 
In  Koiils  by  seeking  with  fallacious  and  deceitful  argument**  to 
prove  tliat  ho,  after  rceciving  his  deputation,  \b  in<lcpendent  ai 
the  Holy  See.  If  he  will  examine  his  eomniission  he  will  ttev  that 
his  powers  are  derived  from  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  not  from  the 
secular  ttutliorities,  who  have  no  rights  in  1  he  prcrniBWt,  and  wliat^- 
ever  i»  done  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  is  invalid  and 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void.' 

This  was  doubtle-ss  consoling  as  an  enunciation  of  papal  claims 
and  wishes,  but  the  Bourbon  conception  of  the  royal  prerogative 
was  even  nmrc  derided  than  that  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  exhor- 
tation to  reassert  the  supremacy  of  the  inquistor-gcneralaliip  fell 
upon  deaf  ears  and  the  rule  in  the  Puprema  continued  to  be  what 
Foleh  de  Carilona  descrilwd  in  170.3— that  the  majorily  ruled; 
U  there  was  a  tie,  the  matter  was  laid  aside  until  some  absent 
ineuibcr  attended,  while,  if  the  meeting  was  a  full  one,  the  fiscal 
was  called  in  to  cast  tlie  deciding  vot«.' 


'  Dutario  dv  la  Otdta  dc  Sontuffn,  T.ib,  5,  foL  137. 
'  BiU^UDcjonnl,  MSS.,  O,  61,  ful.  2QR. 
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In  iU  relations  with  the  tribunals  the  Suprcma  had  even 
greater  succfsa.  As  it  gradually  jibsorbvil  tbc^  iniiiiitdtor-gcneral, 
it  exercised  his  power,  which  was  virtually  unlimited  and  irrespon- 
sible, over  thcDi,  until  it  became  a  centralized  oligarchy  of  the 
most  abdoltite  kiml.  To  thi?,  of  eourtfc,  the  prt)grt-s.sivf  iniprove- 
meat  in  coiiuniuu<;atioD  largely  contributed.  In  the  earlier  pe- 
rio<i,  the  <iel&ye  and  ex)>enses  of  special  messengers  and  eouriors 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  local  tribuual«  to  be  virtually  ind(v 
pendent  in  the  routine  business  ()f  arrcbting,  trying,  s^atencing  and 
punishing  olT^^nders.  Only  matters  about  wliich  there  could  b« 
dispute  or  which  involved  coimetjuenceii  of  iiriportance,  would 
warrant  the  delay  and  expense  of  consulting  the  central  head. 
Items  in  the  accounts  and  allu^ons  in  Mic  correspondeuee  show 
that,  when  this  was  neeeftKary,  the  outlay  for  a  nifssenner  was  a 
subject  to  be  carefully  weighed.  The  n}atter  was  complicated  by 
the  fiiot  that  the  central  head  wa«  perambulating,  moving  with 
the  court  from  one  provhice  to  another,  and  its  precise  seat  at 
any  one  inomeiit  might  be  unknown  to  tho?e  at  a  distance.  The 
permanent  choice  of  Madrid  as  a  capital  by  Philip  II — broken 
by  a  short  transfer  to  \alladohd— was  favorable  to  centraliza- 
tion, and  still  more  hi>  wtut  Uie  lievrlopment  of  the  post^olhec, 
efitnbli^thin^  regular  commumcation  at  a  romparatively  trivial 
coet.  although  at  6rst  the  Inquisition  was  somewhat  chary  about 
confiding  its  secret  dorunients  to  the  poslnirn. 

At  lirHt  there  was  hctiitatiuti  in  intruding  upon  the  functions 
of  the  tribunate,  A  letter  of  November  10,  1493,  from  the 
Suprema  to  tJie  inquisitors  of  Toledo,  asks  as  a  favor  for  the 
information  on  wliich  a  ei-rt^n  arrest  had  been  tiiad(\  vxpihiiiiiug 
diat  tlili  wftii  at  the  e-specLol  request  of  the  que-en.'  Where  Uiere 
was  not  unanimity,  however,  a  reference  to  jeome  higher  authority 
wati  essential,  and  we  have  seen  that,  in  1488,  Torquemaila  ordered 
that  all  sueh  eafles  should  be  sent  to  him  to  be  decided  in  tlie 
Suprema  and,  in  1507,  Xinienes  went  further  and  required  all 
caaw  in  which  the  accused  did  not  confCRi  to  he  Bcnt  to  the 
Council.'  This  iwems  speedily  to  have  become  obsolete,  Init  the 
rule  as  to  discordia  was  permanent.  In  1509  a  letter  of  the 
Suprema  e.xtend.-*  it  to  arrests  and  all  otiier  nets  on  wliich  votes 
Were  taken,  when  a  report  with  all  the  opinions  was  to  be  for^ 


'  Arafajvo  de  Binuincw.  Inquwidot),  Lib.  933,  M.  13fi. 
*  Ibittem,  Lib.  989,  (ol.  9a&. 
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waf(i«I  for  its  <iccifflon.'  The  costs  attendant  on  these  reference* 
were  not  small,  for  we  happen  to  nn.'ct  with  an  order,  May  23, 
1501,  to  pay  to  Inquisitor  Mercado  a.  hundred  ducats  for  his 
expenses  and  sickness  while  at  the  court  examining  the  caAeo 
brought  from  his  tribunal  of  Valencia.  Possibly  for  this  reason 
references  to  the  Suprema  were  not  encouraged  for,  about  this 
time,  it  ordered  tJial  uonc  should  be  brought  to  it  cxwpt  those  in 
which  there  was  discordia,  and  in  tlie-S)»  i I  expected  that  the  parties 
eliQuld  be  re|)resentecl  by  counsel.'  The  same  motive  may  have 
led  to  an  order,  in  1528,  limiting  those  references  to  cases  of  groat 
importance,  but  this  restnctiiin  was  removf-d  in  another  of  July 
11,  1532,  when  it  was  explained  that,  if  an  inquisitor  diasentecl 
from  the  other  two  and  from  the  Ordiiiary,  tjic  case  must  be 
sent  up.* 

Practically,  the  authority  of  the  Suprema  over  the  tribunals 
was  limited  only  by  its  discretion,  and  inevitably  it  was  making 
constant  encroaehmenta  on  their  independence  of  action.  Its 
correspondence,  in  1539  and  1540,  with  the  Valencia  tribunal 
shows  an  increasing  number  of  cases  submitted  to  it  and  ita 
supervision  over  minute  iletailsof  current  business.*  In  15-13  the 
ease  of  a  Morisca,  named  Mari  Qoniex  la  Saxeda,  shows  that  a 
sentence  of  torture  had  to  be  subtnittcil  to  it  and  its  reply  indi- 
catea  conacientioua  scrutiny  of  the  records,  for  it  nrdere<I  the 
re-examination  of  certain  witnesses,  but,  if  they  were  absent  or 
dcaii,  then  she  might  be  tortured  uioderalrly.*  A  further  cxten- 
Mon  of  authority  is  sueu  during  a  witeh-crnap  in  Catalonia  when, 
to  restrain  the  cruelty  of  the  Barcelona  tribunal,  in  1537,  all 
cases  of  witchcraft,  after  being  voted  on,  w«re  ordered  to  be 
submitted  to  it  for  final  decision  and,  in  a  recrudescence  of  the 
epidemic,  between  \M5  and  1550,  it  required  nil  sentences  of 
rehutation  to  be  sent  t«  it,  even  when  unanimoas.*  On  this  last 
occaaon,  however,  the  Barcelona  tribunal  asserted  its  independ- 
ence of  action  by  ilisregarding  the  commanfl  and  a  phrase  in 
the  Instructions  of  1561,  rcquirinj;,  in  all  cases  of  special  impor- 
tance, the  sentences  to  be  submitted  before  execution,  was  too 
vague  to  be  of  much  practical  effect.^ 


*  Ardtivo  d*  Sinuncnis  In<iui«idon,  Lib.  939,  fol.  lOS. 
■  Ibidem.  Ub.  i;  Lib.  933.  «  Ibiilem,  Ub.  78,  M.  114. 

•  M6i-m.  Ub.  78,  (ol.  235,  375.  ■  WR.  ptntu  m. 

'  AiThivo  do  8iii]iincM,  Inquiaiolon,  Sala  40,  Ub.  4,  tol.  19t ;  Lib.  98,  foL  144. 
)  Argudlo,  fol.  36. 
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The  Bupen'isian  wliich  iJie  Suprpiim  was  thus  gradually  devel- 
oping wus  moBt  salutary  aa  a  check  upon  the  irre8poa8ibilit.y  of 
the  tribunals,  whose  »cU  were  sliroudetl  in  impenetrable  secrecy 
except  when  scrutiiiiztHl  with  more  or  less  conscieutious  investi- 
gation by  viators  at  iiitenr-alB  of  five  or  ten  years.  The  conditions 
iu  Barcelona  as  revealed  by  successive  visitations,  between  1540 
and  1.t80,  show  huw  a  tribunal  might  violate  syatematically  (he 
InalructionH,and  how  friutlesa  were  the  exposures  made  by  visitora 
wlieri  the  itiijuisitora  choice  to  di.sre^ard  the  orders  elicited  by 
reports  of  Iheii-  mifldoings.  They  wcrp  virtually  a  law  unto  them- 
EKtlves;  110  one  dared  to  compluiii  of  thrni  and  tJie  victims'  niouUiis 
wwe  closed  by  the  oath  of  secrecy  which  bound  them  under 
severe  penalties  not,  lo  divulge  their  experiences.  The  whole 
Byatnin  was  so  drvLsitd  as  to  expose  the  inqiil-Olor  to  tlie  iimxiinum 
o(  temptation  with  tlie  minimum  risk  of  tlct«ction,  and  it  was  the 
merest  chance  whether  this  power  was  exercised  by  a  Lucero 
or  by  a  cunM-it^tiliotiN  judge.  The  ronMilta  de  fe  luul  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Ordinary  furnished  but  a  feeble  barrier,  for  the  record 
eould  gcuerally  be  yo  presented  as  to  produce  the  desared  imprrs- 
ition  and  the  roneul tors,  proud  of  their  pnt^it  inn  and  its  immunities, 
were  iadispoeod  to  give  trouble,  especially  as  their  adverse  voles 
(lid  not  create  a  discordia.  When  Salaziir,  in  1566,  took  the 
imusiial  trouble  of  investigating  the  interminable  reciords  of  the 
imHWdiial  trials,  the  rebuke  uf  the  Suprema  to  the  inquisitora 
of  Barcelona  speaks  of  the  numbers  of  tliose  sentenced  to  relax- 
ation, rpcouciliatiori,  the  galleys,  scourpng,  etc.,  after  the  grossest 
informal i tics  in  the  conduct  of  the  Irials.'  The  world  can  never 
kitow  the  cruelties  perppl!atr<l  tinder  a  swteni  which  relieved 
the  tribunals  from  accountability,  and  consequently  any  super- 
vision was  a  benefit,  even  Umt  imperfectly  exerrilHed  by  the  dis- 
tant Suprema. 

There  seems  to  have  come  8  dawning  consciousness  of  tliis, 
jMWsibly  stimulated  by  Uic  revelations  of  Salazar'»  investigations 
into  the  three  tribunals  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  which  le<l  to  the 
Ooneordia  of  1568,  In  the  same  year  a  carta  acordada  of  June  'J'Jnd 
onlered  that  even  when  sentencejc  of  relaxation  were  voted  unan- 
imously, the  process  should  be  sent  to  the  Suprema  for  its  action.' 
From  this  time  forward  its  intervention,  on  one  score  or  another, 
gradually  increased.    From  the  records  of  ttie  tribunal  of  Toledo, 


Archivo  dc  9imiu>nui,  VuniJis  de  B*rcclonn,  Ijtg.  15,  fol.  SO. 
Ibidem,  lihro  030,  tot.  121. 
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between  1575  and  1610,  il  ajipears  Ihal  il  intervened  in  2'1&  cases 
out  of  1172,  or  substautiaUy  in  oue  out  of  five,  wliilv  in  utily  62 
of  these  cases,  or  one  out  of  fourteen,  was  there  disporclia — some- 
times as  to  arrest  and  trial,  sometimes  as  U>  torture,  but  mostly 
as  to  the  final  sentence.' 

At  this  iwrioii  it  wouUJ  seem  to  be  the  practice  in  the  Suprema  to 
refer  cases  (o  two  infiiibers  and  act  on  their  report.  Thus  iu  the 
matter  of  Mari  Vaez,  wmdemned  in  151M  to  relaxation  in  cfligy, 
the  two  are  Vigil  de  Quiiloneti  arid  Mendoza,  wlioee  names  are 
inserilieil  on  the  but-k  of  the  sentence  and  under  them  the  word 
"Just"'  on  the  strength  of  which  Iho  secretary  writes  llic  formal 
letter  to  the  tribunal,  endin?  with  "hagaii?,  scfiorcs  jusUcia" — 
tJic  cuHtoniary  furuiula  of  corilirtiiatioii.*  As  might  be  expected 
the  degree  of  scrutiny  exp-Tciswd  in  tlie  performance  of  tliis  duty 
was  variable.  In  the  case  of  Jacques  Curtancion,  in  1599,  it  was 
observed  that  the  rRtifica!Ji>n  of  the  confes.'^nn  of  the  accused 
had  been  mwlo  in  the  presence  of  only  one  interpretor,  wlicn  the 
rules  required  two;  the  papers  were  therefore  returned  to  the 
tribunal  of  Granada  for  the  rectification  of  this  irregularity,  but 
this  exactitude  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  sufferer.*  On  the  otiier 
hand,  Pedro  Flamenco  was  tortured  in  Toledo  at  10  a.ji.,  June 
10,  1670,  after  which  the  consults  de  fe  was  heUl  whicli  con- 
demned him  to  relaxation  for  fictitious  confession.  At  the  earliest 
the  paiwrs  could  not  have  reached  Mailrid  until  iat«  on  the  11th, 
but  on  the  I2th  was  despatched  the  formal  reply  confirming  the 
sentence.  Th^N-c  could  scarce  have  buen  time  to  read  the  vol- 
uminous record  and  certainly  none  to  pve  it  more  than  perfunc- 
tory consideration.'  Again,  delays  attributable  only  to  negli- 
gence were  not  infrequent.  Diego  de  Horoueo  wa*?  ii!entenee<l  to 
relaxation  by  the  tribunal  of  Cuenea,  which  cent  the  pmcent  to 
the  Suprema,  September  3.  1585  and.  at  the  same  time,  asked 
for  instrurtJonR  al>oul  the  cases  of  Alonso  Sains  and  Francisco 
Caquen  which  had  been  previously  forwarded.  No  reply  was 
rcrcivcti  for  more  than  a  month,  when  the  tribunal  wrot^  again, 
Octobm-  14th,  that  it  v!ti»  anxious  to  hold  an  auto  de  fe.  This 
brought  the  prompt  answer  to  torture  Horozco  and  execute  jus- 
tice in  accordance  with  the  result.* 


'  II9S.  of  Libmry  of  fuivi-nrily  of  HaUc.  Ye,  20,  T.  I. 

'  Procrwi  ooiitA  Jituri  Vacs  CU."^.  ^im  me). 

'  MSS.  ol  Libf»ry  «f  t-'nJv.  «f  HaUc.  Yc,  90,  T.  VIU. 

•  \\>W.m.  Yc,  20,  T.  HI. 

*  Arrttivo  dc  f^inianns,  InquiridoD,  Lt*|pt}a  1157,  fol.  IS3-59. 
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Besides  Lhifl  direct  intervcntioii  there  grew  up  a  watcliTulucss 
ovi'i'  Uit:  proceedings  of  Ihc  tribunals  llii'uui;h  tiieir  repori^  of 
ftutua  de  fe,  whicli  were  closely  scruiiiiixed  and  rirtumed  with 
criticiauiB.  Tlicsc  reports  were  n;tjuired  to  ^ve  full  dctaik  of  all 
casta  decided,  whether  fur  public  autus  ur  private  ones  in  the 
audience-clianiber,  and  their  regular  traiLsmission  was  euforced 
by  conJtUumii);  upun  it  tlii:  payment  of  the  annual  ayuda  de 
eosla  or  Kuppletnwit  lo  Uih  Baiaries  of  the  ofljcials.  TIjmp  was  also 
ai)  opportuuity,  which  was  not  neglected,  of  administering 
reproofs  on  Uil-  reports  required  fronj  iuquIsilorB  of  their  luinxial 
vfcutalious  of  jiorlioiis  of  their  diRtricte.  These  were  closely  criti- 
cized and  errora  wen;  [jointed  out  without  reserve,  such  ag  judging 
cases  that  ouglit  to  have  been  sent  to  the  tribunal  for  its  action, 
punisliinK  too  severely  or  too  lightly,  imperfect  report*  Of  caaee, 
ete.'  Thus  in  various  ways  a  more  or  less  minute  supen-isiun  waB 
exercised,  aoil  the  intpiintonj  were  nia<lc  lu  feci  the suboidiuation 
of  their  position. 

This  was  greatly  inerea»>d  when,  in  1632,  each  ttibunal  was 
required  to  nend  in  a  monthly  report  of  all  iiti  current  biisin<%i« 
and  tlie  rnnrlition  of  each  case,  whether  pending  or  deci<led,  and 
this  in  addition  to  an  annual  report  on  which  depended  the 
allowance  of  the  ayuda  de  coRta.  It  was  difhcult  to  enforce  the 
regular  performnnre  n(  thin  anil  the  command  had  to  be  fre- 
quently reifPatcd,  but  it  wat  sucwisful  to  Boine  extent  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  criticisoi  which  was  not  neglected. 
Tlius,  iu  1695,  in  acknowledginp  receipt  of  such  a  r*?port  from 
Valeneia,  its  fllnvenliness  and  imperfection  are  sharply  rebuked 
AS  tiesemng  of  a  hoavirr  penally,  wliich  is  suspended  tlirough 
benignity.  Tlie  character,  it  is  said,  of  tlie  witni-sues  should  be 
noted,  the  number  or  letter  of  the  prianner's  cell,  the  ration 
■!<signe<l  to  him.  whellier  or  not  he  has  property  and.  if  seques- 
tratwl,  a  copy  of  the  sequestration  should  be  adtled;  the  crime 
and  the  time  of  L'titering  the  prison  and  the  property  items  should 
be  rt^pcatetl  in  all  sueeesfiivo  reports.  After  this,  each  individual 
case  is  considered  and  much  fault  is  found  with  the  details  of 
procedure.*     Even  the  requests  for  information,  made  by  one 


'  ArcbiTo  d^  SimancM,  InquisEdon,  Libro  St,  fol.  27. 

^  MS.'?,  of  tlic  Royal  Library  of  CopunliAfecn.  21Sb.  p.  252.— ArchiTO  hist- 
llACToniJ.  Im«ii'i'-ion  dc  Vnlwicia,  Leu-  S,  n.  2.  fol  .'03.  IM7.  flfi3,  W7;  I^R.  9. 
V.  2.  fnl,  2H:  irv.  12.  n,  2,  fol.  136:  Ug.  M.  n.  I,  fol.  247,  27».— Arrtrivn  de 
AImU,  n«cjpncla.  Ix^.  544*.  Lib.  6.  lib.  10,— Archivo  de  Sini«n<-a«,  In<iiiuddon, 
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tribunal  of  another,  were  required,  by  on  order  of  1635,  to  be  the 
subject  of  regular  rrporte  by  tUc  fiscal  every  four  monttis.'  Il 
wa«  impossible,  however,  to  enforce  with  regularity  the  rendering 
of  monthly  reports  and,  in  1800,  the  Suprcms  contented  itself  wilb 
requiring  them  thnce  a  year,  a  regulation  wliich  continued  to  the 
end,  although  it  was  irregularly  observed.' 

The  same  process  of  centralization  was  developed  in  the  eon- 
trot  over  individual  cascc;.  It  wa»  not  only  when  there  wan  di^- 
conlia  or  sentences  of  relaxation  that  conlkmation  was  required. 
A  carta  acordada  of  August  2,  1625,  ordered  that  no  sentence 
of  scourging,  galleys  publte  penance,  or  verguenxa  should  be 
e:cecut'ed  until  the  process  was  submitted  to  the  Suprema.*  The 
records  of  the  tribunal  of  Vallfulolid,  at  this  period,  not  only 
show  thai  thiii  was  observed  when  corporal  puniKhment  was 
inflicted,  but  also  indicate  that  a  custom  wati  springing  up  of 
submitting  the  sentence  in  all  cases  invoKdiig  clerics,  and  fur- 
the-T  that  the  habit  waa  becoming  frequent  of  consulting  the 
Suprema  during  the  course  of  triais.'  When,  in  1647,  the  Suprema 
re<]uireJ  all  sentences  to  be  submitted  to  it  as  soon  as  pronounced, 
it  Oitaanied  full  control  over  the  disposition  of  raaes.*  It  was 
concentrating  in  itself  the  nianagL-tnenl  of  the  entire  business  c^ 
ail  the  tribunals.  The  minuteness  of  detail  in  its  supervision  is 
illustrated  when,  in  1697,  the  daily  ration  of  four  raaravcdts  for 
a  prisoner  in  Valladolid  waa  regulated  by  il  and  the  vote  of  the 
tribunal  whether  a  pri-soner  Is  to  be  confined  in  the  carcdes  medias 
or  secretas  had  to  be  confirme<i  by  it.' 

Simple  arrest  by  the  Inquisition  was  in  itself  an  infliction  of 
no  common  severity  and,  from  an  early  period,  the  Suprema 
sought  to  exercise  super\niaon  over  il.  In  1500,  the  Instructions 
of  Seville  require  the  tribunals,  whenever  they  make  an  arrest, 
to  send  to  the  inquia tor-general,  by  their  messenger,  the  accusa- 
tion, with  the  testimony  in  full,  the  number  of  the  witnesses  and 


SaU  39,  Ltg.  -i.  lol.  23 .— Libro  xin  de  CartB*  fol.  2e&.  274-5  (MSS.  of  Am. 
PhfkM.  Society). 
'  Mas,  of  the  Royal  I.ibrMv  of  Copenhatpm,  218*  p.  185 

•  Ari'hiw  hiiti.  luu-ioniil.  Inqiiiaicion  de  VoJeitdo,  Leg.  17,  a.  S,  fol.  18, — 
Archi\-o  de  Simanriw,  InqulmcJon,  Lib,  559. 

'  Arcbivo  de  Siouuicaa,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  240,  fol.  340. 

•  niiH«in.  Leg.  .U2 

•  Archivi)  his».  nadonal,  Inquliicion,  de  VfJpnHa  I<rg.  10,  a  ?,  fd,  3<, 

•  Arcliivo  d«  SUnaDcas,  Inqiiidcion,  Lfjt.  fii52,  fol.  BH. 
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the  charactor  of  the  accused.'  This  Bslutary  check  on  the  irre- 
8]>otLtiUc  power  uf  the  inquisllors  was  too  cumhroutt  for  oiiforce- 
nient  and  it  soon  hecaiiiL-  obsolete  but,  in  1509,  when  there  was 
discordia  as  to  senteiu'es  of  arrest  they  were  ordered,  before 
execution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Supreiim  with  the  opinions 
of  the  votero.'  In  1521,  to  c!icvk  the  persecuting  zeal  of  the 
tribunals  towards  the  Moriscos,  or  newly  baptized  Moors,  Car- 
dinal Adrian  ordered  that  they  should  not  be  arrested  save  on 
concluave  evidence  wliich  must  Jirat  be  submitted  to  the  Su- 
prema — a  humane  measure  speedily  forgotten.*  The  religious 
Orders  were  favored,  in  153.4,  by  requiring  confirmatioa  of  all 
(«enteucc»  of  arrest  pronounced  against  their  nieiTibers — a  meas- 
ure which  required  t-o  be  repeated  in  1555  and,  in  1^1(>,  it  was 
extended  to  all  ecclesiastics.*  Tlie  Instructions  of  1501  order 
consul  talion  with  the  Suprema  before  ajre^Ung  persons  of 
quality  or  when  the  rase  is  otherwise  important^  and,  in  1628, 
it  was  ordered  that  no  arrest  be  made  on  the  teetitnuny  of  a 
single  witness,  without  lirst  consulting  the  Suprcoia;  if  escape 
wore  feared,  precautions  might  be  taken,  but  in  Buch  wise  &&  to 
inflict  as  little  Liingrace  as  possible.*  L'nder  these  limitations  the 
practice  is  sumniaiized  by  a  wnter,  about  1G75,  who  tells  us  that 
there  are  cases  in  whicli  the  tribunals  can  vote  arrest,  but  not 
execute  It  witliout  the  asitent  uf  the  Supri'ina;  these  are  where 
there  is  but  one  witneea  (but  this  is  not  observed  with  Judaizerfl), 
when  the  accused  is  a  cleric,  rcUgious,  knight  of  the  Military 
Orders,  notary  or  superior  officer  of  juatice — unless,  indeed, 
flight  be  apprehended.  In  these  cases  the  sumaria,  or  summary 
of  evidence,  must  be  well  drawn  up  and  suhntitted  to  the  Suprema 
with  the  votes  of  tlie  in^juiwlors.^ 

Thus  gradually  the  independent  action  of  the  tribunals  was 
Curtailed  until  it  finally  ili,<appeared  and  centralization  in  the 
Suprema  was  complete.  The  precise  date  of  this  I  have  been 
unable  to  determine,  but  a  writer  of  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century  tersely  describes  the  conditions,  telling  us  tliat  the 
inquisitors  determine  nothing  \tithout  the  orders  of  the  Council, 

'  Vol  I.  Appendi*.  p.  S80. 

>  Archii^v  iff  SirauirM,  Inquincion.  Lib.  639,  fol.  105. 

'  Ihidcro.  tol.  89. 

«  WaAtm.  fol.  !U5.— MPS.  of  Roj-a!  I,ibrmry  of  Copenhagpn,  2181',  p.  342. 

•  IiirtrurrioTiM  Nuvviw,  )  5  (A rRiwllo,  M.  2S), 

•  MS«.  of  lUn-fX  Ulirary  of  CopenhnBcni.  toe,  ol. 
)  BiSI.  Dacioiisl.  USS.,  Pp.  33. 
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SO  that,  when  they  draw  up  the  sitmarias  in  cases  of  faith  they 

Bubniit  theiii  ami,  on  their  return,  do  what  they  are  told;  tliey 
do  not  spntence  but  only  apjxjml  their  oijiiiiona  to  the  processes 
and  tbe  Coancil  decides.' 

This  continued  to  the  end.  The  book  of  votes  of  the  Suprema, 
in  the  re8tore<i  Inquisition,  from  JS14  to  1820,  shows  that  the 
liibunals  bad  become  mere  agencies  for  receivmg  denunciations, 
collecting  evidence  and  executing  the  ordeTs  of  the  Council. 
Even  these  slender  duties  were  sometimes  denied  to  them.  In 
the  case  of  Juaiia  dc  Ijnrn  of  Xeres,  tried  for  bigamy,  the  sumaria 
wa."*  made  up  by  the  conimisaioncr  of  Xeres  and  on  it  the  Suprema, 
without  more  ado,  sentenced  her  to  four  years  in  a  house  of 
correction  and  spnt  the  sentence  to  the  conirnis^oner  to  be  read 
to  her;  the  functions  of  the  Seville  iuquiators  were  reduced  t«i 
transmitting  the  papert!  and  keeping  the  records.*  If  a  tribunal 
ventured  on  the  sUghtest  expression  of  disnent,  it  was  roundly 
taken  to  task.  Thus,  December  23,  1816  that  of  Ma<lrid  waa 
sternly  rebukiHl  beejiu-w,  in  the  ease  of  I>on  Teodoro  Bachiiler, 
it  hod  described  as  xmjiistified  his  imprigonment:  that  impriBon- 
ment  had  been  approved  by  the  Supreina  and  the  tribunal  waaj 
ordered  to  expunge  from  the  r<?cordB  this  improper  expression' 
and  never  to  repeal  such  an  offence,  if  it  desired  to  escape  serious 
action.  So,  when  the  fiscal  of  tlie  !<amc  tribunal  remon?tratcd 
again!»t  an  order  to  remove  Caietann  Career,  on  the  ground  of 
ill  healtii,  from  the  secret  pri-wn,  the  Suprema  replied,  January 
14,  1818,  that  its  orders  were  dictated  by  justice  and  there  waaj 
no  fUcal  or  tribunal  that  could  objeet  to  them.  It  expected  that 
the  tribunal  and  its  fiscal  would  in  future  be  more  self-restrained 
and  obcilicnl  to  its  superior  dccisionfi,  thus  escaping  all  respon- 
sibility, and  tliat  they  wouh!  not  oblige  the  Council  to  enforce 
its  authority  by  mea.-'urcs  necessary  although  unpleasant.*  To 
this  had  shrunk  the  inquisitor  before  whom,  in  the  old  day^ 
bisho[K;  ami  magnates  trembled. 

It  Ls  .lalisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Suprema  with  the  tribunals  was  on  the  ade  (rf 
mercy  rather  than  of  rigor.  It  is  true  that  torture,  then  the 
univerjial  Holvpnt  of  duubt.  wna  frequently  ordered,  but  there 
aeents  to  have  been  a  fairly  conscientious  discharge  of  tbe  respon- 


■  Bibl.  nanwuJ,  USS.,  Mm.  130. 

'  An^hivo  itn  Himanciu,  Inquiridon.  Libro  S90. 
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sibUilio)  which  it  had  griu^ped.  lu  the  V'alladoHd  records  of  the 
se\'euteeaib  century,  the  niodificationii  of  sentences  axe  almost 
luii/ormly  iiuuguliuus,  cepevUlly  by  the  ouiistuou  of  sc-our^iog, 
which  the  tribunflJs  were  accustomed  to  administer  liberally, 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  especial  tenderness  for  the  offences 
of  the  clergy.^  A  (ypic«l  iuslauce  uf  this  aiudcratioii  is  eih-u  in 
the  CAse  of  Kiargarita  AltatnirA,  »rnt«iiced  l>y  tlie  Barcelona 
tribuDal,  iu  I0S2,  U)  appear  iii  an  auto  de  fe,  to  abjure  de  levi, 
to  receive  a  hundred  laches  through  the  ntn-ett^  u[id  to  seven 
years'  exile  from  Uarcu'luna  and  Honie  oilier  plnceit,  the  tir»t  two 
of  which  were  to  be  pussed  sei'ving  in  a  hospital  without  pay. 
All  this  the  Suprenia  reduced  to  hearing  ht-r  ncnteuce  read  iu 
the  audiemx'-chajiil»cr  and  to  four  years'  exilfi  from  the  game 
places.*  This  niiti};atiug  tendency  u  especially  apparent  in  the 
reetored  inqiiiMiion,  from  I8H  to  1820,  where  tin*  wjntcaces  are 
olmoiit  unifurjuty  revi»tfd  nitli  a  reduction  of  pi-nultii-K.  Hcourglng 
is  more  rai-ely  prescribed  by  the  tribunals  and,  when  it  is  ordennl, 
it  is  invariably  omitted  by  tbc  Suprema,  the  power  of  dispensiDg 
with  it  being  attributed  to  the  inqultutor-ge-neral.^ 


As  the  functions  of  the  tribunalti  thus  gradually  shrank  to 
mere  miiiistcrial  duties,  the  appellate  junKhction  lodgctl  in  the 
inquiidtor-geiieral  and  absorbed  by  the  Suprema.  of  which  wc 
heard  so  much  in  earlier  tinier,  berame  lees  and  less  important. 
The  bull  of  Leo  X,  in  1516,  prescribes  that  Bppcalsi«ball  be  heard  by 
the  inqujffltor-peneral  in  conjunction  with  the  Suprema  and  that, 
pending  the  decision,  thp  ease  shall  be  suspended.'  This  indicates 
llial  appeals  were  suispensive,  although  Kubswiucntly  tlic  Iiiqui- 
BJtion  ehideil  this  by  arguing,  as  in  the  matter  of  Villanueva.  that 
they  were  merely  devolutionary — that  is.  thai  sentences,  in  spite 
of  thcin,  were  to  be  promptly  executed,  tliun  practicully  rendering 
them  iisele»R.^ 

At  this  period  the  relations  between  the  Council  and  the 
inquiidtor-geiterul  tun  to  appellate  jurisdiction  do  not  appear  to 
be  definitely  t^ettlcd.  In  l.ViO,  Antonio  de  la  Ba^tida  appealed 
about  his  wife's  dowry  from  the  judge  of  confiscations  of  Calahorra, 


*  ArebJ'.'o  df  &tm&nca«.  Inqpibirioa.  I.cg.  fi52. 

)  rron>^conlrn  MiirgaTlta  AlUunirs,  fol.  19»-0B(HS!i  of  Am.  PMhmgodrty). 

'  Arrhivo  <Je  Rimitnou,  Tnqublcioa.  I.il)w>  SWl. 

'  Hulariv  ilv  la  Oniim  dc  ^tintbu'>.  I<il>.  I  de  copias.  fol.  210. 

■  Ardifvo  de  Slmancitf,  Grina  y  Juslida,  Inquincioo.  Lib.  621,  foL  les. 
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aud  the  decision  in  his  favor  \etin  rendered  by  the  Suprpma 
"io  cotisullatioD  with  the  very  reverend  father,  the  CardinaJ  of 
Tortow  {Adrian),"  and,  us  the  crown  was  concoruod,  it  was 
confirmed  by  Charles  V.'  In  two  oases,  however,  in  1527  and 
1528,  in  which,  on  appeal,  Cardinal  Manrique  remitted  or  miti- 
gated s«nlcucca,  the  letters  were  issued  in  his  name  and  without 
signature  by  the  members  of  the  (Joiincil.*  During  Manrique's 
disgrace,  the  Suprema  apparently  acted  independently  for,  in  a 
lett«r  of  December  9,  iSSTt,  to  the  A'alencia  tribunal,  alluding  to 
the  cases  on  api>eal  pending  before  i1,  it  proiniseji  to  adjudicate 
them  as  speedily  as  possible.*  That,  by  this  lime,  at  leawt  its 
concurrence  had  become  essential  would  appear  from  the  modifica- 
tion, on  appeal  by  Juan  (Joines  from  a  wmleucc  impowd  by  the 
Valencia  tribunal,  when  the  letter  was  si)i7)cd  both  by  Inqubdtor- 
general  Tavera  and  the  members  of  the  Council.*  When,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  soculiir  courta  endeavored  to  eutertaiH  appeals 
in  easeK  of  confiKcation  and  matters  not  strictly  of  faith,  I'rinco 
Philip's  r^ula  of  March  10,  1553  emphaljcfdly  devlaretl  that 
appellate  junsdiction  was  vested  solely  in  the  Suprema,  which 
held  faculties  for  that  purpose  from  the  Holy  See  and  from  the 
crown,* 

ThL*  would  seem  to  dispose  of  any  claim  that  appellate  juris- 
diction was  a  special  attribute  of  the  inquiMtor-goneral,  and  tliis 
ieconfirmedbyaca.fe,in  1552,  in  which  Angelica  Vidama  api)ealed 
from  the  sentence  of  the  V'-ileiiria  tribunal  condemning  the 
memory  and  fame  of  hor  deceased  mother  BcatriB  Vidama.  Oft 
March  8th,  Inquisitor-gcncral  VaUlts  and  the  mcmljcrs  of  the 
Ooimeil  with  «i)me  aivesAura  declared  that,  after  examining  the 
matter  in  sm-eral  sessions  their  opinion  was  that  the  sentence 
should  be  revoked.  Then,  on  March  r2th,  in  the  presence  of  Vahl^ 
the  Council  adopted  a  sentence  restoring  her  and  her  posterity 
to  honor  and  good  fame  and  releasing  the  confiscation  of  her 
estate.  The  sentence  is  not  signed  by  Vald^s  but  only  by  three 
members  of  the  Council,  wliieh  indicates  that  his  agnature  was 
unnecessary.'  When  he  was  held  (amply  to  have  a  vote,  hke 
every  other  member,  he  could  claim  no  special  authority  as  to 


'  Arehivo  de  Sinuiiieiw,  Inquinnon,  Ub.  A,  t<i.  24. 

■  Ibidem,  SbIb  40,  Lib.  •!.  M.  99. 

'  Ibidim.  Lih.  77.  fot.  354.  •  Ibid«m,  Solft  40.  Ub.  4.  foL  105. 

•  Arrhtvo  Ae  AlraUI,  EkmIo,  Leg.  8137. 

*  Arvhlro  dt  iSimnnras,  Inquwcion.  Lib  79,  fol.  173. 
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appeals  ami,  witli  the  gradual  Inlervention  of  tlie  Suprema  in  all 
the  acts  of  the  tribunals,  appeals  themselves  became  ob»olete. 

Ft"om  a  comparatively  early  period' the  control  assuined  by 
the  Suprema  over  the  provincial  tribunals  was  absolute.  Already, 
in  la3.1,  it  tersely  informed  them  that  what  it  ordered  and  what  it 
forbade  niual  be  obeyed  to  the  letter ;  this  it  repeated  in  1556  and, 
iu  156S,it  took  occa8ioii  to  tell  them  that  it  walnut  to  b<Minsw(Ted, 
uor  were  inquisitors  to  offer  excuses  when  they  were  rebuked.' 
Ttiis  control  wai^  not  confined  to  their  judicial  proceedings  but 
exteiidt'd  to  every  detail  of  their  alTairs.  ICvvn  l-Vrdioaiid,  with 
bin  minute  watchfulneRa  over  tlie  management  of  the  trihunatft, 
gave  to  the  inquisitors  a  certain  latitude  as  to  expenses  and 
instructed  his  rowivera  that  they  were  to  honor  the  requisitions 
of  the  impii-ZitorR  for  outlaya  on  mesRengerK,  lodgingH,  work  on 
bouses,  prisons,  stapnps,  etc.*  The  Suprema  permitted  no  such 
liberty  of  action;  it  n-tiuirod  to  be  con8ull<'d  in  advance  and 
roundly  scolded  tribunals  which  incurred  expeaBe,i  on  their  own 
responsibility.*  In  1569  a  general  order  Rpecifie<l  in  minute  detail 
the  triflinp  mattcre  of  daily  necessity  for  wltich  they  could  make 
disbursements;  for  everything  else  reference  must  first  he  made 
lo  the  Supreme.'  This  continued  to  the  end  and  its  correspond- 
ejice  w  filh^d  with  instruction^!  as  to  petty  outlays  of  alt  kinds,  and 
largely  with  regar<i  to  repairs  of  the  hoiit^cs  and  other  properties 
belonging  to  the  Inquisition.  If  Valencia,  in  1647,  wanted  a 
clock  in  the  audience-chamber,  it  had  to  apply  for  permission 
to  purchase  one  and,  in  1650,  the  Suprema  ordered  its  price  lo 
be  allowed  in  the  receiver's  aceniints.  In  1605  it  ordered  the 
fiscal  of  Barcelona  lo  be  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition 
and  gave  minute  intttructions  how  the  apartments  were  to  be 
redistributed  so  as  to  accommodate  him.*  It  is  scarce  necessary 
to  add  that  the  determination  of  salaries,  which  had  originally 
been  loilged  in  the  hands  of  the  iuquisi tor-general,  had  passed 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  Suprema. 


■  Ardih-O  d«  SSmaacM,  luquialdon,  Lib.  93{),  fol.  135. 
»  Ibidem.  Lib.  3.  foL  225.  313. 

•  rWdi-iii.  Sala  40,  Uh.  4,  fol.  237;  ViwUsde  Biuwloiia.  Log.  16,  fol.  30. 

•  MSS.  o(  Royal  Libmry  of  Copcnliimen,  aiS^,  p,  212. 

•  AwWvo  hirt.  n&cinnal.  Inquuiciun  ilu  Vnlewpisi,  Leg.  9,  n.  1,  to\.  7,  8,  B.  13. 
19.  278,  277,  278;  n.  S,  fol.  H2,  2.13.  2S9.  320,  323.  32-1.  332;  I^g.  17,  n.  10,  fol. 
<7,  81,  9D.— Libra  xm  dc  iOMUa,  fol.  1 1  (M.SS.  of  Am.  riiilo*.  doc.). 
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^Viimnt;  the  per<|ULKitet  of  llie  oQjcia.bi  was  that  they  were 
runiifihctl  with  mouruuig  qq  occq^uos  of  public  luouming,  and 
A  carta  acordathiof  January  20, 157S  ordered  that,  wheu  this  was 
to  be  given.  H  (lelaiU'd  Rlatt^m&Dt  oiust  bo  made  out  in  advance 
of  the  persons  entitled  to  it,  how  much  there  would  be  required, 
what  kind  of  clotli  and  at  what  price.  On  the  death  of  Philip  II, 
in  1598,  two  perM)!!-'!  in  Valonda  complained  that  they  had  been 
oniitted  in  the  distribution,  whereupon  it  wrote  to  the  tribunal 
for  iofortnaUoti,  on  receipt  of  which  it  ordered  that  one  of  them 
should  be  gratified.'  So,  in  1665,  on  Uie  doalh  of  l*hilip  IV, 
Dr.  PaJadio  Juncar,  one  of  tlic  p)iyHidan:i  of  the  tribunal  of 
BftreeloiiB,  iwkcd  for  an  allowance  such  as  had  beeo  given  to  hia 
colleague  Dr.  Maru«h,  whereupon  the  Suprema  oalled  for  a  report 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  laouriiing  given  to  Dr.  Marueh  and  wheilier 
it  waa  cualoniary  to  ^ve  it  to  two  physicians.  A  similar  petition 
from  Juan  CarbuDfU,  oiiw  of  the  advocates  for  poor  prisoiiL-rs,  led 
to  another  deinaitJ  fur  iufornialion  and  the  result  w&»  tliut  tiie.. 
Suprema  refused  Ibeu  both.* 

This  close  watelifuluesifi  did  not  diminish  with  time.  In  1816, 
wlien  returning  the  impers  of  a  cai>e  to  the  tribunal  of  Madrid, 
a  reprimand  vras.  a^lmini^tered  because  in  one  place  there  waa 
a  blank  of  half  a  page  whiuh  might  have  bci>n  utilized  for  a 
certain  record.  So,  in  1.S17,  Seville  was  rebuked  for  tiie  number 
of  blank  pages  to  the  processes  »cnt,  caunng  not  only  a  useless 
wft«lc  of  paper  but  an  increase  of  postage;  ais  montJis  later 
Seville  tient  the  oumaria  of  Mii^uel  Villa\iceneio,  in  wluch  the 
Suprema  co\mted  fourteen  blank  pages,  whereupon  it  referred  to 
ita  previous  instruction:*  and  conimantled  the  tribunal  to  tell  the 
seorotarios  that  they  must  obey  orders,  else  ihey  would  be  not 
only  charged  witli  tJic  excess  of  )>o»lage  but  would  be  severely 
punished.* 


The  development  of  this  absolute  authority  was  largely  aided 
by  the  roinplrti>  cunttol  ovw  the  finances  of  the  tribunals  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  inqui.'ii tor-general  or  the  Suprema  or  con- 
currently by  both.  Thu,  after  the  iJeath  of  Ferdiiuind,  pracUcnlly 
pasiied  into  their  hands,  except  when  Charles,  in  hia  early  years, 


*  .irchivo  dc  Simanc-H^.  lnqui.->i{*ion,  l.!b.  939,  M.  133.— Archivo  hiat.  narlonalfj 
butuiticifln  iln  Valmrai.  l/tt.  fi.  n.  2.  ftii.  laS.  IM. 
»  }Jhfa  Xni  A»  Cam*,  fol.  a^.  «9,  114  (M«S.  of  Am,  t^ilos.  Society). 
■  Arclilvo  de  Sinanaut.  tBCiuisicioa,  Lib  8M>;  Lib.  48&' 
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made  grants  to  his  courtiers  from  the  coiifiscation&.  All  that  wa£ 
gathered  in  by  tho  labors  aS  th&  prn\iQcial  ioquifdtors  was  treated 
as  a  coumioti  fuml  at  the  sole  discretioD  of  the  central  pow. 
Most  of  the  tribuoats,  u  wc  Aah  me,  held  inveetmeuts,  partially 
adequate  to  their  support,  in  ailifition  tn  their  rurrcot  gains,  but 
even  these  were  held  subject  to  the  Suprenia.  In  1517.  orders 
were  fseui  lo  the  fanuexB  of  the  revenue  to  pay  to  Ihe  recehfT- 
general  of  the  Suprema,  instead  of  to  the  tribunals,  the  juroBj  » 
a&agnniezils  on  Ihe  taxes,  held  by  the  latter.  Of  these  the 
hdt&ngB  of  the  Seiillc  ttibuitol  amounted  to  £00,000  niara- 
vwlia  p«T  annuiu—IOO.noO  on  the  tilhp  of  oil.  200.000  on  the 
aloBValA  of  oil  and  2(X),0l)0  on  the  alcnvala  of  the  xhnnibles. 
Cdrdova  sufTered  less  from  this,  for  that  tribunal  bHd  only 
103,000  maravedfs  of  income— 6.TO00  on  the  alcavaJa  of  meal, 
16,000  on  that  of  winf  and  'J-),000  on  that  of  fruit.*  But  it  was 
not  only  on  tlie  invesUuents  but  also  on  the  current  earnings  of 
the  rribuiiaU  lliat  the  Suprcma  laid  it«  hand.  Ite  salari.'  lUt  wau 
eonpiderRhlc,  it  had  no  fettled  i>ource  of  income  and  Ihe  royal 
policy  was  that  the  Inquisition  must  pay  its  ovn  way  besidee 
having  a  surplus  for  the  treasury.  In  1515,  while  the  Supri-ma 
of  Cft-Htile  was  yet  separate  from  that  of  Aragon,  its  pay-roll 
flgfpvgatmt  750,000  maravedfs,  uith  340,000  addilional  for  ayudos 
de  cosla,  or  in  all  1,090.000,  without  rouiiling  Tni]ui«ilor^cnrjftl 
Xinienes  who  seems  to  have  d).s<lninfd  the  cnu>iuments  of  his 
office.  This  large  sum,  the  receiver  of  Seville,  Pedro  de  Villaris, 
was  re<iuire(l  lo  ilcfray  in  1516,  while,  in  1516,  Ihe  demand  fell 
upon  OiiillR.itegui,  receiver  of  Tf)le<!o;  in  1517  the  salaries  were 
paid  by  S@%'ille  and  the  ayuda  de  eoeta  by  Toledo  and,  in  1518, 
by  Valencia.*  The  burden  was  apportioned  among  thciii  accord- 
ing to  their  luck.  In  addition  to  this  were  the  innumerable 
orders  to  pay  the  salarie»  and  expenses  of  the  tribunals,  whieb 
were  .sfimetiiiipK  i.-«iied  in  the  name  of  Cardinal  Adrian  and  some- 
times in  tha^t  of  die  Suprema. 

It  would  seem  that  the  receivers  of  the  tribunals,  who  were 
practically  Irfitsurcrs,  occasonally  hesitated  in  honoring  these 
calls  for,  ill  1520,  Charlee  \  issued  c^Julas  to  all  the  receivers  of 
Caatile  and  Aragon  to  pay  whatever  the  Inqtiisi  tor-general  and 


'  Archil's  di.-  fljiMiwaa.  InqiiUidoR,  F.ib.  i,  M,  IS.  31. 

•  Tbfili-iii.  Lib.  X  tal  307,  *W;  lil>.  »I0.  M.  34 ;  Lib.  5,  fol.  11, 16,  21.    O.  Ub. 
fi.  Id   27.  (W.  IU3. 

for  thr  sMtleincnt  in  1502,  aee  Lib.  3,  foL  S5. 
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Suprems  should  ordn*.'  The  theory  that  the  funds  belonged  to 
the  crown  in  no  way  limited  the  control  of  the  inquiator-general 
and  Suprema  and  this,  during  the  disgrace  of  Manrique,  naturally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Coimcil.  Under  his  successor,  Tavera, 
(N-dera  were  sometimes  drawn  in  his  name  and  coimteragned  by 
the  members  c£  the  Council  and  sometimes  all  reference  to  him 
was  omitted.  There  seems  not  to  have  been  any  settled  rule 
until,  about  1704,  the  victory  of  the  Council  ova*  Hendoza  was 
emphasized  by  an  instruction  that  no  order  for  the  payment  of 
money,  given  by  the  inquisitor-general,  was  to  be  recognized 
unless  countersLgned  by  the  members.* 

The  Suprema  called  without  stint  on  the  tribunals  to  meet  its 
expenses  and  its  fluctuating  sources  of  supply  are  indicated  in 
its  varying  demands  for  a  few  ducats  for  some  special  payment 
to  large  sums  from  some  tribunal  which  had  made  a  fortunate 
raid  on  wealthy  heretics  as  when,  beii^  in  Valladolid  in  1549,  it 
demanded  2000  ducats  from  that  tribunal  for  its  pay-roll.* 
It  seems  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  levy  a  settled  contri- 
bution on  Saragossa  which,  in  1539,  it  ordered  to  furnish  the 
money  for  its  salaries,  but  the  enforcement  of  this  seems  to  have 
been  difficult  for,  from  1540  to  1546,  we  find  it  paying  its  receiver- 
general  Loazes  15,000  maravedis  a  year  for  making  the  collection. 
After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  in  1557,  it  demanded  of  Saragossa 
10,000  sueldos  (400  ducats)  a  year  toward  its  pay-roll,  but  again 
there  was  trouble,  for  although  the  order  was  issued  in  April, 
the  inquisitors  in  October  were  reminded  of  it,  with  the  agnificant 
hint  that,  unless  the  money  were  forthcoming,  their  salaries 
would  be  cut  off.*  In  1559  a  papal  grant  of  100,000  ducata 
on  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Spain  kept  it  in  funds  for 
awhile  and  when  the  tribunals  of  the  colonies  were  fairly  in  oper- 
ation they  contributed  largely  but,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  still  find  it  drawing  upon  the  tribunals,  although  it  bad 
accumulated  a  conaderable  invested  capital,  yielding  a  handsome 
income.*  

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  73,  fol.  106,  107. 

'  Ibidem,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  foL  107,  110,  113,  114,  115.  118,  137,  139,  etc.— 
Archivo  hist,  nacionol,  Inquiscion  de  Valencia,  Lib.  vii  de  Autos,  Leg.  2,  foL 
327;  Ibidem,  Leg.  10,  n.  2,  fol.  164. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  184. 

•  Ibidem,  fol.  124,  226;  Lib.  940,  fol.  41.  43.  184. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nadonal,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  9,  n,  2,  fol.  177,  23S; 
Leg.  !4,  n.  2,  fol.  41. 
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While  thus  caring  for  ilfeclf,  il  also  looked  after  the  tribunals 
which  viere  less  fortunate  than  thcjr  fpUnwH,  treating  Ihn  [irofits 
of  all  as  a  common  fund  to  be  distributed  at  its  discretion.  These 
traoitfcns  were  inccaUDt;  as  examples  of  tliem  may  be  cited  an 
order,  in  1562,  to  ValladoJid  to  pay  1000  ducats  to  Ha.rcelona 
which  was  deeply  in  debt  and,  in  1565,  Murcia  was  called  upon 
to  give  it  -100,000  inaravedls  for  its  ealaries.  Murcia,  at  this  time, 
sw-nis  to  have  struck  a  rich  vein  of  confiscations  for,  iu  1567,  it  was 
reniuired  to  contribute  1500  duc»l«  for  the  salaries  of  VHlencia. 
BajccloQA  continued  la  trouble;  there  were  few  heretics  there 
and  its  chief  business  was  quarrelling  with  tKc  people,  which  was 
nul  produictive  iiimucially,  so,  in  1579,  IJereiia  was  reciuired  to 
gire  it  500  ducata  towards  its  pay-roll  and,  in  1580,  Se\'inp, 
Murcia  and  Uoroua  were  ordered  to  furnish  5(X)  ducats  each  foi- 
the  same  pur|K)se.  The  expulsaon  ot  the  MoriBco*:,  in  1609-10, 
brought  Valencia  to  destitution  and,  in  IGl'Z,  Granada  and  Seville 
were  obliged  to  lend  it  1000  ducnts  apiece.' 

This  system  remained  in  force  until  the  last,  linder  the 
Restoration  the  Holy  Office  was  wriously  ci'amped  for  funds, 
as  we  shall  see,  and  its  financial  troubles  were  frequent.  Iu 
1816,  Majorca  wa«  required  to  furnish  over  40,000  realcs  to 
Logrorio  and  Lugruito  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  same  mm 
to  the  Supr(^ma.  It  was  not  prompt  in  meeting  this  demand 
but  paid  15.000;  in  March,  1817.  the  Suprenia  notified  it  that  the 
balanc^^  would  be  drawn  for;  on  this  a  partial  payment  seems  to 
have  been  made,  leaving  12,000,  for  which,  in  1818,  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  Suprema  (h-ew,  but  his  draft  came  back  dishonored. 
This  aroiwd  the  wrath  of  the  Council  which  wrote,  July  3rd, 
exprensiag  its  surprise;  if  the  tribunal  bad  no  funds  in  hand, 
it  should  have  gone  out  and  borro^voil  them ;  it  tnust  do  so  now 
and  not  let  such  a  thing  occur  again.' 

A  necessary  feature  of  this  financial  control  was  the  cenlral- 
iBatton  in  the  Suprema  of  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  all  the 
tribunals,  Th«r  receivers  or  treaKurers  were  supposed  to  send, 
at  regular  intervals,  itemized  statements  with  vouchcru  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditures,  which  were  audited  by  the  amlador 
gtaerai,  or  auditor,  of  the  Council.*  'Hie  efficiency  of  this  system 
was  marred  by  habitual  vioes  of  matadminif'tratinn  and  the  hcH- 
tation  to  punish  offenders,  of  which  a  petition  of  the  historian, 

'  Arcbira  Hn  Sinuiiintx,  InquUidon,  Lib.  MO,  M.  43.  4-1. 
■  nn'lrm,  Lib.  £59.  ■  Ibidem,  Ltb.  9,  foi.  8. 
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GcrteoBo  Znttu.  aflardr  is  s  eSmpR.  Ix  UB 
Kcntary.  or  cicrAvw  4e  oamuam  ct  thr  fiT^"*""!*  b 
laqtutiar-^ncral  Vald£*  fSTc  tciv  piMP  lo  imm  A  Tddfi^ 
|irsdbi>Ut  ft  JrirnmM  SEid  Zoritm  -v^k  tzaBrfomi  »  Ari 
Avis  ypKrW  for  Ant^om,  la  k  pniaoa  pf<jftoi  Var  2. 
be  njJgMMtf  iLaS  bt  Lat  Bomt'i  ae  ccnsador  fa 
atasalarrleK  litaa  iiia>  cf  Isf  prvdmesn- and  wiA 
iber  v«re  tlK  aeeooBtc  cif  the  fnbima]  cf  S(St. 
iweB  mia*id  for  mi^T  jtai?.  aai  it  «««  BOlariBK  Aat  Ar 
aeeocBU  d  tb«  !««»«>  h^i  b»cii  nrr  cctJtegd  aatd 
iD^  aS  cf  vfakii  bf  3iad  ■^u'aie3si«Kfi  ooi  vhfa  Ae  mmaei 
rejecting.  f'jT  the  bb.  ik*  '.*  li*  Hiiy  Cfffiifl?.  vppoFOaiaes  < 
Urn  beiwr  pra^pccv.  aad  aw  lb?  ^iqIt  r?wi  Ik  a^3  ii  that  Ui 
MO.  16eiMl  Zurita.  a  Try;:u  f.i  \K  ciar  be  ad*«iseti  to  Urn  am 
aa  aniUDt — a  juvifSM-'ifr  !:7aT«-  vM-^h  vif  saciVNL*  Tbal 
Znita  «K  a  Ubanarx!  tavi  «GCim*«*ti']ni"  aa^Slicr  h  vndd  be 
impnasbl*  to  drr^'.  boi  Ibe  fi*q-jeD?T  of  drfilcMMK.  ■>  «e 
ihaH  am  hi^naiVfr.  w:n£,d  indicate  that  s:ik&  oSaais  Wfr  not 
ontTcral  sod  Uia3  Uie  pncauaoDs  of  the  srstem  «vr  ue^gqitiy 
caforeed. 

Tlut  tbe  ST:pra&a  d^oold  nurt  aD  that  it  eotdd  fran  the 
tribunab  wae  a  it?f»asty.  for  iu  pay-n^  erew.  partly  as  the  nsuH 
«f  its  innvaacd  funrtioiLE  in  ibf-  o^ntrali^ae  procegR.  and  partly 
in  aemrdaiKe  vith  xh*:  i::*-.-itable  lav  cf  an  oSn^^MlAi^  dan 
t«  nraltiplT.  As  the  bu^&.ps  and  prc£t5  cC  ibe  Inqmatioa 
demaaed  it«  offinal$  rv^n^^'j^utly  erpw  mofe  pmnqrwa  and 
coatly.  After  the  d*ath  of  Ferr£iuuii  ic  1516.  vb«i  AgnirTP  and 
Calcena  wm  S-vniseM.  there  were  frv  soise  years  obIt  thiee 
member*,  a  6tral.  a  swrre-uuy.  an  alzuazi].  a  ""Ttiator"  tlo  report 
on  ea^«  5«?r>t  up  on  appeal  .  a  crmtadof  an*!  reeefrer-eMwraL  two 
pbynioafv.  a  nKaseneer  and  a  pcrtCTo — tirrf-ir  in  aD — with  a 
pay-roU,  inclodine  tbe  ayoda  d»  <ro?ta.  of  1.090.000  maiaTedfB 

'  Aridn  in  ~a:^at.  L:.t-^-'-^  I^-  ^-  i=i- 132:  SiBi*  «.  lib^  *,  loL  10% 

A*  a  qjEtfl/.'-Joc  »  ^6»  !i?!  -3?  c=i»  •&  wicd  sT  Spari*  jtojects  «nre  s  debt 
<M  imtit«lt.  I  pr=:t  Zorru't  -pKr.vx.  is  tin?  Appradix.  H-  w  ptcilMfalT  wH 
pwrf  f<>r  faai  ■eni-iBi;  in  I&12  'ixn  is  Kt  rird«r  oa  !be  irem^a  of  Anna  to  pBf 
hoB  «ft  ATxdk  de  cjKa.  «r  9a;.:;I'.T.  of  flOO  c-xk'.s  i.1bidem.  lib.  M(L  >«L  43). 

Thtu^  wm  k  m'T^.arr  rf  ta*  i?r;p«WK».  in  1.519.  iuidmI  Gr?5atmo  Zorita — 
pmbaUr  aa  rauw  of  tfae  hMMma  '.Uch.  bisi.  "■^■i«ni  Isq.  de  ValoKia,  he^. 
J7I>. 
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or  a  little  less  than  3()00  tlucaU.'  In  the  sevetileentK  century  all 
this  had  chftngpd.  VdriouK  gratilicatiuns  had  lipconic  habitual 
ad(UtiouR  to  the  salaries  proper,  in  lieu  iif  Uic  old  ayuda  dv  costa. 
'ThvB  Lhcra  were  thi'i'e  larger  propinat  or  -powboires  a  year,  oo 
the  days  of  San  lRidro(May  loth),  Sun  Juan  (June  24th)  and  Santa 
Ana  (July  26th)  and  live  smaller  ones,  railed  itianualen  on  certain 
othej*  feaata.  ThcTQ  were  ul»o  lumijiarias  ur  reinibur»empnt  for 
the  cost  of  the  fre<]uent  iiluiiiinations  publicly  ordered,  vhich 
seem  to  have  been  averaged  into  a  fixed  euni,  and  at  times  there 
WS3  an  allowance  for  tlie  Autos  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  playa  repre- 
sented beiore  thf  C-ountll  on  Cnrpiis  Chrisli  day,  while  the  tora* 
or  buU-tiRhta  which  were  celebrated  on  the  days  of  the  three 
chief  propiniuj  sometimes  replace  the  latter.  There  were  other 
scnalter  perquifitep,  such  sa  wax  and  sugar — the  latter  a  distribu- 
tion, on  each  of  the  feasts  of  Corpus  Chiisti  and  San  Fedro  Martir, 
of  an  arroha  (26  poundc«)  of  sugar  to  ilic  iuquifi tor-general,  half 
an  arroba  to  the  iiieniherB  and  a  quarter  to  the  subordinates, 
making  in  all  nine  arrobas.  In  1657  we  learn  that  sugar  was 
worth  161  realfs  per  arroba,  making  an  annual  outlay  for  this 
purpose  of  2900  reales.'  A  larger  gratuity  was  that  of  houaes. 
The  Suprenia  owned  a  number  and  allowed  them  to  be  occupied 
by  its  officials,  wliile  those  who  were  not  thu.s  housed  recdved  a 
cash  eqiii%'aleni.  Thus  in  various  ways  the  nominal  Fnilarics  wprc 
largely  supplcmcntod  and,  whatever  were  the  necesiisities  of  the 
State,  the  Council  took  care  that  its  members  and  ofHciala  should 
be  abundantly  supplied. 

When,  in  1620.  there  wan  some  talk  of  reforming  the  Suprema, 
Philip  IV  called  upon  Castafieda,  the  contador-general,  for  a 
detailetl  statement  of  the  salaries,  propina»,  bult-6ght6  and 
illuminations,  with  their  aggregate  for  each  person  connected 
with  it,  from  the  inquisitor-general  down  to  the  lowest  employee, 
and  the  same  information  was  required  as  to  the  tribunals.  As 
usual  the  Suprenia  equivocated  and  concealed.  All  that  it  saw 
Bt  to  reply  was  that  the  salary  of  a  member  was  500,000  maravedfs, 
of  a  consejero  de  la  larde  1C6,C66,  of  the  royal  secretary  and 
receiver-general  200,000  each.*  Wo  happen  to  have  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  personnel  and  emoluments  of  the  Suprema  at 
tbifl  period  which  furnishes  the  information  ihoe  withheld  from 

'  ArphiTode  Sitnsnmi,  Inqiiindan,  Ijli.  5,  to!.  6,  IQ.  21. 
*  Arthivo  de  ijiniancas,  lii<|ui»i<-ian,  l,il>.  30,  fol.  047.  W3. 
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■j^-7  king.  It  shows  that  the  salary  of  the  inquisitor-emenl  ma 
-i.lA.(J(k}  maravedia  and  the  extras  3d2,920,  or  in  all,  l,4S2fi20. 
Z^h  of  the  full  members  received  one  half  of  this,  iriule  the 
c:'r^€ros  de  la  tarde  had  one  third  of  the  salary  of  a  full  member, 
OD^  half  of  his  propina  and  no  luminarias.  The  wfa<^  numba' 
oa  :he  pay-roll  was  thirty-six;  the  aggregate  of  their  salariw  was 
7.152.539  maravedis  and  of  the  extras  2,S91,0$S,  or  in  all,  10,043,- 
S27,  e'quivalent  to  295,400  reales  or  26,855  ducats,  being  about 
.en-fold  the  cost  of  a  centurj'  earlier.*  Of  course,  the  purdiaang 
powa-  of  money  had  fallen  greatly  during  the  interval,  but  tlds 
does  not  wholly  explain  the  later  extravagance.  It  is  obsetraU^ 
moreover  that,  in  the  ca.~e  of  the  minor  subordinates,  vfaov  the 
salaries  were  low.  the  extras  amount  to  twice  as  mudt  as  the 
regular  pay.  and  also  that  as  yet  there  were  but  three  propinas 
a  year  and  these  and  the  luminarias  were  the  only  extras. 

A  statement  of  a  few  years  later,  probably  1635,  may  be 
Etimmarized  thus: 


SAi&nfs  ...... 

PrtjKi^ia 

T.TTr.TTiaH^*       ...... 

XHowtiiets  \o  offioiils  for  bouses,  «stiiiialcd 
ExprasK.  repairs  to  hc-usM.  estimated 

pc/^Ukfe,  courieis,  seem  aerviee,  nwinwtfirf 


7.644.300 

3.^2,900  " 

1.332.5:5  - 

SO0.O0O  " 

SBtUXQ  " 

«osm  - 

13.38)^275  - 


In  this  for  the  Srst  time  appears  the  name  ol  the  king  as  a 
reci|»ent  of  the  propina.=  and  luminarias,  with  an  allovanee 
double  that  <jt  the  inqui^tor-general,  but  though  he  figured  in 
the  estimates  he  was  not  paid.*    So  carefully  were  these  extras 


'  .\kUit>  de  S^mucv.  Lib.  9t0.  tcL  205. 

'  TV-VH-  lib.  31.  -'A.  €37. — Thtat  rm-al  prrquuim  kbc  <Voair  IcA 
uLij,  la  IMD.  Fhr.j-  ^  i-^  distress  suddenly  imiembend  ihem  jo^  ciifcawl  tte 
na^wt  \o  Tiztaa  k  RA'.«:ae=.i  <a  -.br  ^n^uai  due  to  faim.  miil  ib  •mi^nent  of 
widti  i>o  <r.iw  pk:.-=j^=.-.*  tr^n  lo  be  OAde.  To  this  the  ^pRsna  Rfabed  that 
wd-n  bfcd  b«=.  c-.*i  '.'JT  ':\i  LanDedlat*  sp:t]tn»ent.  This  vss  ntcwv  eadr  iwl 
ibae  ^fx^,  '.rx  \bs**  -z^'-KAhs  bi<«-r  :t  ivpnrseGied  thai  h  had  ii  n»aiiliil  ttnaDr 
K>  fait  dwTiaadB:  h  Lad  pua  JS.C'A  naues  oi  tbe  aneanfes  and  h0|nd  to  muKamt 
ue  aniouai  i«  Viitii  h^  i^^^fi  to  tie  forpt^a  ibc  b*lacKC  bat  ife  kaaf  was 
cUuitte. — Ibidec.  Lii^.  21.  U--  223.  231.  Tbe  novo  nmnaaed  u»  Ask  m 
lint  pavpiisMt.  Iii  I'iTb.  a£  ceorr  for  paving  Immnarias  <k  the  aeeaauH  a£ 
ClHxan  IX.  i*  bebdcd  b>  CariM  U  for  tbe  amount  of  I14.M0 
Ltc.  I47C.  foL  7. 
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obeerved  that  when,  in  1079  aiul  1(580  llie  ftexiati  de  toros  or  bull- 
fights, oa  the  feaats  of  Han  l^clro  and  Santa  Ana,  laerc  omitted 
aod,  iu  1680  tbo  Aulot  Saeramentales  of  Corpus  Cbtisti,  the 
Supreina  indpiiinifipd  ilsplf,  in  1680,  by  distpibuting  6.17,276 
maravwifft,  from  which  we  Iciirii  that  thft  prnitiiMtt-s  of  a  bull- 
fiRht  amounted  to  137,275  and  of  an  exhibition  of  autos  to 
144,976.' 

The  terrible  condition  of  Ihedebasfld  currenpy,  known  nswllmt, 
at  a  dJBcouut  from  plata  or  alver,  ranf^ns  from  25  to  ^  per  cent., 
gave  further  opportunities  for  quietly  increasing  salaries.  As  a 
rule,  public  ofTirials  had  to  take  their  salaries  iu  the  depreciated 
vellon — the  govemment  was  obliged  to  accept  it  for  taxes  and 
to  pay  it  out  at  its  face  value.'  The  Suprenin,  however,  computed 
it«  salaries  in  silver  and  paid  in  vellon  with  the  discount  adited. 
In  I6S0  the  members  made  a  special  grant  to  themselvei^,  for 
they  ordered  the  sulariL'S  to  \k:  paid  one  Indf  in  silver  and  the 
other  half  in  vellon  with  a  hundred  per  cent,  adiied,  thus  in  effect 
doubling  their  salaries.  How  often  this  liberality  was  repeated 
it  would  be  impossible  now  to  say;  it  was  not  a  settled  matter, 
for  the  receipts  in  1681  show  a  return  to  the  uaual  practice  of 
payment  in  vellon  with  50  per  cent,  added.*  Anotltcr  device  by 
which  the  depreciation  in  vellon  was  made  a  pretext  for  augment- 
ing salaries  is  shown  by  the  receipts  for  1670.  Payments  were 
made  every  three  months  in  advance;  the  first  (ercio,  on  January 
Ist,  and  the  second  on  May  1st,  were  madp  in  vellon  with  the 
eustomary  addition  of  50  per  cent.;  then,  on  September  1st  this 
augmented  sum  wa.<<  titken  ils  a  basis  and  6H}  per  cent,  added, 
bringing  the  payment  to  two  ami  a  half  lamw  Ihe  legitimate 
amount.'  The  Suprcnia  was  not  ]>orticular  m  to  other  devices 
for  increasing  its  emolumciitx.  In  1659,  the  birth  of  the  Infante 
Fernando  Thomiis  served  as  an  excuse  for  two  extra  propinas 
and  for  live  luminaria^.'  In  1600,  wlicn  it  probably  was  in  funds 
from  the  confLscation."  in  Majftrca,  under  the  transparent  pretext 
of  replacing  various  articles  of  which  it  had  availed  itself,  it  voted 
to  ita  membi*rs  and  chief  officera  14,160  realfs  in  silver  and  to 
the  subordiiiate.s  8555  in  vellon.'  It  was  also  profui>c  in  gratuitiea 
to  its  employees,  as  when,  iu  IG70,  it  voted  to  Doila  Juana  de 


'  Arduvo  dc  Simsnca.',  Inquisirion,  l/cg.  1480,  fol.  1. 
»  Ibidrm,  Lib.  21.  fol.  252.  »  Ibidi'in.  Leg.  MSO,  f"l.  1.  10,  Ifl. 

'  IhidMn.  lATf.  !47«,  fol,  7.  '  Ibidem.  L»g.  H75,  fol.  1,  2.  4,  19. 

*  Ibidom,  Leg.  liTr,  To).  IU. 


Fits  y  lUbcra — eviUcotly  the  daughter  or  niece  of  its  secretary 
Joseph  (le  Itil>era — tli^  handsome  peniiion  nf  four  )iundrc<i  ducaUftj 
to  enable  her  to  marT>\'     In  spite  of  ita  perpetual  complaintal 
of  ]ioverty,  it  evidently  was  not  on  inejcpeiudve  dcpartoicut  ai\ 
the  governiTient. 

The  Suprpmn  was  none  the  loss  liberal  in  providing  for  the 
amusemnnt  and  gratification  of  it«  members,  in  ghastly  conlrost 
with  the  sources  from  wliicb  ihc  funds  were  drawn — the  coafisra- 
tionti  Uiat  mined  thoiuiandti  of  induKtrJous  and  hajifiy  familicis. 
In  fact,  it  gives  \m  a  new  conception  of  the  piui  triljunnl,  which 
held  in  its  hand  the  life  and  honor  of  every  i^paiiiard  and  haj 
as  ita  motto  "  KxHurge  Domiiie  et  vindira  eausain  tuam,"  to  nolQ  j 
its  careful  provision  for  comfort  and  enjoyment  on  festal  occfr- 
sione. 

We  happen  to  have  the  details  of  Uig  cost  of  Ihe  mitno  e&c- 
ramcntales  performexl  before  the  Council  on  the  Corpus  Chriati 
feast  of  1&59,  amounting  to  20^0  rcales  velloii  and  1 16S  of  silver.' 
The  fiettoi  de  toros,  or  bull-fightfl,  cost  nothinR  for  Uic  pcrformciB 
but  were  attended  with  elaborate  and  iMJinewhat  expensive  prep- 
arationti  for  tlie  enjoyment  and  refreshment  of  the  membera  an4 
officials.  As  there  were  three  or  fom*  of  these  a  year,  the  amuse-;] 
inenL  was  costly,  but  the  Suprema  did  not  grudge  expense  when 
ite  own  gratification  was  concerned.  As  affording  an  insight  into 
tJiis  unexpected  aj;pect  of  the  Holy  Office,  I  give  below  the  items 
of  expemlitme  for  the  "toros"  of  June  5,  1690,  amounting  to 
2067  reales  7  rars.,  to  which  ie*  to  be  added,  aa  the  exhibition  was 
^ven  at  the  palace  of  Buen  Rctiro,  the  smu  of  4400  realia  paid 
to  tli«  treasurer  of  the  palace  for  Uie  use  of  the  balconies  occuiiied 


•  Archjro  de  Sim&ncu,  Inquisicion,  teg.  U77.  foL  48, 
'  The  vcUon  payni^nU  wer«  L940  mUe«  for  «r«cting  the  ntacwK  Bn<i  tOO  tar 
■tnUibiug  ibc  B>riai)g.    Tht  lUms  b  lUrer  vcro 

For  the  compAnif^d  of  pUyere 516  r&okft. 

the  Huttiors  uf  ihe  Hutoo  .......     500      " 

the  keepers  ot  the  wardrobe 16     " 

tbe  diulMnt  48      " 

Ibnc  cVKclies  fur  thr  plajr^'n 24      " 

Ju&n  Rahb. 32      ■■ 

three  Alguorilc*  32      " 

Archivo  (k  Stmocrns,  IiitjuiginoD,  Leg.  1475,  id.  HZ, 
In  IMS,  iv  reduce  cxpcnsps,  Philip  IV'  <iri:l<'r>-<l  tliat  tliPtp  autoa  should  not  b" 
prriatnml  sqiareld^  ttcrore  cadi  n>Y«J  rouiiril,  hut  i-oUccti^-cly  bcioK  tluun  nit 
In  the  piiuu.— Arehivo  de  Alcnli,  Badenda.  lyg.  SAA'  (Lib.  10). 
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by  the  Council  and  its  servants.*  This  is  a  angle  example  of  a 
constant  outlay  on  occasions  where  the  Suprema  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  its  members  and  attendants.  They  were  by  no  means 
flonfined  to  the  toroa  and  autos.    In  this  same  year  1690,  the 

*  Archivo  de  Simaocas,  laquiaicion,  I^eg.  1477,  fol.  95,  100. 
The  items  of  the  account  are: —  ^t*    '*'•■ 

98  lbs.  GenoMw  tweetmeata  @  10}  Rs.  velloa         ....     1008 

S3  Talavera  dishes  @  5  cuartos 18    38 

4  Baskets  ®  7}  Ra 80 

6  Tnya  @  2 12 

4  PadlockB  for  the  baskeU  @  2} 10 

32  Glasses  @   9   cuartos 33     30 

6  Venetian  glasses  for  the  members  of  tlw  Council        ...         34 

2  Takvere  pUtcs 10 

4  Double  urinals  with  their  covers  @  3  Ra.  ....         12 

30  lbs.  of  ordinary  sweetmeats  and  biscuits  for  the  attendants  @ 

5  Rs 150 

Porters  to  cany  the  sweetmeats  to  the  houses  of  the  ofBcials  and 

the  utensils  to  Buen  Retlro  ......         15 

Beverages: — 
20  Asumbres  (about  10  gallons)  of  lemonade  Ha-    Vn. 

10  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  @  3  Ra 30 

Lemons  6 

1  oz.  of  scented  lozenges  .....       4 

20  Aeumbres  of  cinnamon  water 

15  lbs.  of  sugar 45 

)  lb.  of  cinnamon '     .         .30 

Cbarooal  to  boil  it  .  ,        .  .5 

1  oi.  of  8cent«d  lozenges 4 

20  Azumbres  of  cherry  wat«r 

15  lbs.  of  sugar 48 

18  lbs.  of  cherries  @  6  cuartos 13 

1  oz.  of  scented  lozenges  ......       4 

10  Ambas  (250  lbs.)  of  anow  for  all  the  beverages  @  Q  Rs.         .90 

1         "       sent  from  Retiro  to  keep  the  jars  from  melting        ,       9 

Rent  of  14  garrafas  (jars  with  ice-pails)  @  3)  Rs,  .49 

Cost  of  one  of  them  broken  .  .12 

Rent  of  3  small  ones  for  the  Council 3 

3  pecks  of  salt  to  freeze  the  beverages  @  22  cuartos         .  .     10     17 

2  porters  for  the  snow  and  cooling-jars 10 

8    do.      to  take  them  to  Retiro  and  return  .         .         .24 

Labor  of  the  ofRcial  who  renders  the  acoount      .  .60 

438    17 

Oraamenting  and  furnishing  the  staging      ....  800 

20fl7     7 
Apparently  the  utensils  were  a  perquiate  of  the  attendants  as  they  seem  to 
be  nimished  anew  on  each  occasion. 
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Suprciiia  paid  ."WOO  realea  for  balcoiiips  on  the  Calle  Mayor  fr( 
wliich  lo  see  llic  nc-w  queen,  Maria  Anna  of  Neuburg,  whea  shel 
entered  Madrid.' 

Tti  Addition  to  salaries  and  extra  pmoiuroents,  tlie  ofTidab)  <if 
the  Suprema  had  a  fcriile  5*>urcc  of  income  from  the  fees  wliich 
they  were  entitled  to  charge.    Every  act  or  ccrtiGcalc  or  paper 
mude  out  was  |iiud  for  by  the  party  applying  for  it,  in  Ihe  niulti>J 
tudinous  busiae^  Honing  iu  to  the  Council,  from  applicants  for^ 
favors,  examinations  into  limpieza  or  purity  (4  blood,  or  in  the 
perpotuftl  litiysiion  rtiihjpet  to  its  ext^-nave  jurisdiction.    From; 
the  fiscal  and  his  clerk,  wbo  levied  upon  all  documents  passing! 
through  his  hands,  down  to  the  portero  who  had  his  recognized 
fee  for  serving  a  summons,  every  one  was  entitled  to  eharge  for 
the  services  pertaining  to  his  olHce.     According  to  the  arartcd, 
or  fee  bill,  issued  in  1642,  the  secretaries  were  entitled  to  tventy 
realea  for  every  grace  issued — licences  to  roa<l  prohibited  t>oolcs, 
cODomutalionn  of  iX!iian(.T,  ilispciisations  and  the  hundred  other 
matters  in  which  the  Suprema  alone  could  grant  favors.     The 
sefreiorio  de  eamara,  or  private  secretary  of  the  inquiMtor-gcncral, 
Imd  a  fw  for  cvi-ry  coinini.tsi(in  issued — on  one  for  an  inquisitor 
or  ftscal,  he  collected  a  hundred  realcs,  be^adcs  eight  for  his  cleric, 
on  those  for  minor  offices  a  doubloon  and  eight  roalcs  for  hi3j 
clerk,  and  so  on,  and  these,  according  lo  the  arancel  of  Cardinal 
Giudice,  were  payable  in  silver.*     Burden.'wme  as  were  theee 
legalized  fees,  tKe  limitations  of  the  arancel  were  not  enfor 
and  complainUt  of  itnjxi^tion  were  constant.    Tim  mcnilwrs 
tlte  Suprema  had  not  this  source  of  income,  but,  aa  a  rule,  they 
held  lucrative  bonefices  with  dispensation  for  noii-rcsidence. 

The  Suprema  could  not  be  thus  lavish  in  its  expenililurc« 
without  an  assured  and  steady  source  of  income.  It  no  longor 
was  dependent  on  what  it  could  call  from  one  tribunal  or  another, 
for  it  had  so  ixTAisU^ntly  utilized  its  control  over  their  funds  u] 
to  accumulate  for  itsplf  nn  amount  of  invested  capilal  the  interest 
on  which  went  far  to  meet  its  regular  renuirements,  the  deficiency 
being  made  up  by  contributions  from  the  tribunals,  especially 
those  of  the  colonies.  These  latter  had  become  very  productive. 
Besides  accumulating  large  capital  for  themselves,  they  were  able 

'  Arehivo  <]e  flimAnrM,  iRquiricion,  Ijog.  1477,  fol.  106. 
■  Itibl.  BSFional.  HJsS..  1>.  123  (Tdoda  <!<»  prtKtmr,  foL  10-12);  Ibidem,  D,  160^ 
tti.  I.— AreKiro  de  Alrali.  Hact«Dd«.  Ug.  Ml'  (LOi.  9). 
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to  make  Iica\'y  rcnuttanccs  to  Spain.  Mexico  and  Liina  wore 
expecbed  to  funi'iMli  regularly  10,000  ducala  a  year  aiiij  this  was 
frequently  excewlptl.  Kven  from  CarteRena  tie  Ins  Imlias  the 
Suprema  received,  in  1653  and  1654,  more  than  100,000  pnsoe.' 
About  1675,  wc  chance  to  hear  of  a  rtiniiltancc  of  40,000  pesos 
(about  29,000  ducattt)  of  which  Lima  furmshcd  10,000  and 
Mexieo  30,000.' 

An  esLimatc  of  income  and  outlay,  of  about  (he  year  1635, 
shovr-s  that  the  Suprema  held  eecurittes  of  various  kinds  brining 
in  an  annual  return  as  follows: 


Aaiif;mnCTili  on  thi?  public  mvcniifii 

In  the  liamls  of  the  t'lu'i'iin-it  (t'it£Ken)  awaiting 

in%-ciitiiiiuit,  2,&\i:HXi.  @  S  pr.  ct.    . 
Ceoaod 


7,497,703  mn. 

130.900    '■ 
3.21l>.ti2fi    " 

9,«39,?28     " 


^P  Against  thi^  it«  regular  expenses  were  estimated  at  13,350,275, 
wliieh,  with  a  aura  of  1,353,025  that  it  had  been  ordered  to  pay 
to  Cardinal  Zapata,  the  late  inquisitor-general,  left  a  defirit  of 
4,864,672,  or  12,906  ducat*.*  This  it  could  have  had  no  trouble 
in  making  up  from  the  tribunals  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
besides  such  amounUs  as  might  still  come  in  from  confiscations. 

In  the  period  of  storm  and  stress  for  some  twelve  years,  com- 
menring  with  1 640,  the  incessant  demands  of  the  king  unquestion- 
ably caused  the  Suprema  some  trouble.  Already,  in  1640,  we 
find  it  borrowing  considcrahle  sunut,  but  its  resources  were  large 
and,  al>flut  1657,  a  statement  of  il.s  indebtedne.>4S  amounts,  rcduecd 
to  silver,  only  to  14,500  ducats.  Against  this  may  be  set  a  list 
of  investments  and  sources  of  income,  ylehlinR  a  revenue  of 
\  18,500.000  maravedfe  or  50,000  ducats,  showing  what  power  of 
'  aecunnilation  it  had  pos«e.saed,  in  spite  of  the  troublous  times 
through  which  it  had  passed.*  All  this  waa  clear  interest  on 
investment  securities  except  10,000  ducats  from  the  colonial 
tribunals,  about  2000  ducats  estimated  to  come  in  from  confisca- 
tions, etc.,  and  200,000  maravedis  from  the  Fabrica  de  SeviUa. 
This  latter  item  merits  a  word  of  explanation.  In  1626,  the 
Castle  of  Triana,  occupied  by  the  Seville  tribunal,  was  threatened 


<  J.  T  Mnllns,  La  InquindOB  mOutasenu,  p.  208  (Sootiaeo  d»  ChUo.  ISW). 

»  MSS.  at  Bihl,  narifrndj  cb  Liran,  Pwtocolo  22.'i,  Expedienle  5278. 

'  Archi<ro  d*  Siroanctu.  InquiKifiun,  Irib.  31.  fnl.  637. 

*  IbUem.  Lib.  21.  fol.  231.— Bibi.  nacional.  M88.,  D,  IfiO,  p.  224. 
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with  ruin  by  an  inondftlion.  In  viev  of  the  heary  eoet  of  repun* 
ia  ItiZT,  it  wae  debsimiied  to  meet  thb  by  impoang  for  ihne 
yemns  oo  every  ralificador  appoinicd,  a  fee  dl  JO  dueaU,  on 
every  coomuaiiQnCT  uul  (simlUr  5,  and  on  every  noUuy  4.  The 
Ihree  yean  passed  away  but  the  charge  was  eontmuetl  aiul, 
in  1040,  it  was  exteoeled  to  a  tuimber  of  other  mitwr  poatums, 
both  Mlati^d  and  unsalaried.  The  rppaira  had  long  beeo  fioiabed 
but  the  Suproua  eoolly  appropriated  the  income  as  part  of  ita 
regular  reaouroes  and  kept  it  to  the  end.  In  1790  the  roceiptti 
from  Valencia  amountiNl  to  27(  libras,  and  an  aliuaoQ  to  it  in 
1817  shows  that  the  Fabrica  de  SevUla  was  still  collected.' 

In  1743,  fhilip  V  made  an  efTort  to  reduce  tlte  exoaeivc 
number  of  officials  and  cxpeu!>«3  of  the  lD()ubation  ami  some 
other  departmenta,  but  be  was  unable  to  withsland  the  con- 
servative inQueuccD  brou^t  to  bear.  It  wae  probubly  in  con- 
nection with  thi»  thnt  an  plalmrate  statement  of  ihc^  rt-sourcea 
and  expenditures  of  the  Supreme  was  prepared.  The  work  of 
the  InquiMtion  by  this  time  had  ^irunk  virtually  to  censorship 
of  the  press  and  puniRhinj;  bigamists,  Holiciting  confessors, 
blasphemers,  di\'iners,  wific-women  and  incautious  utterers  of 
Biupiclous  propositions,  but  its  machinery  was  as  ponderous  and 
co«tly  as  ever,  Tht-  pay-roll  of  the  Supreiiia  counted  forty  names 
whoM  salorieH  and  emoluments  aggregated  in  round  numbers 
64,000  ducats,  to  which  were  added  the  expenses  of  the  Madrid 
tribunal,  dependent  on  (he  Suprt^nia,  and  other  eatimatt-d  outlays 
amounting  to  12,000,  making  a  total  of  76,000  ducats.  Its  annual 
revenue  was  stated  at  61,000  ducats,  leaving  a  deficit  of  25,000." 
How  this  was  made  good  does  not  apjiear;  possibly  there  was 
concealment  in  the  atatcment  of  resources,  for  the  Supreuia  does 


>  AvdiiTO  de  Siin»nca«,  Incpbiiclon.  T,ib.  240.  fol.  360;  Lib.  5S9.— H8&  of 
RoyBl  Uhrary  uf  (^ipenlwei-n.  2ISb,  p.  ISO.— Arcbiro  hist,  ojtcuiial,  InquIuoMii 
dt  VaJcfifui,  Curtiut  liH  CoriM'JD,  I>cf .  16,  n.  0,  fol.  7. 
*  Arehivo  dt  AlcnJi,  Hudcndft,  l<c(.  M4'  (Lfbro  lOJ.    This  slatinneiit  tbo<re 

RoijM.    Km. 

Hstitrtw  of  8ui)rt--iiui 337.273    2S 

'I1ic  time  Utff:r  prDpinu 157,*/00 

Thn  fivr  nnallpr      do 73.836    33 

Tablwlo*  (biill-fiiihU) 21.000 

HoiiM*  for  officials SS.IM 

Nina  himinAriu 50.618      E 

ForwMd 7C5.17S    31 
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not  seem  to  have  curtailed  its  liberalities,  and  a  salary  list  of  1764 
shows  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  pay  and  emoluments, 
except  that  the  number  of  officials  had  increased  to  forty-one.* 
The  financial  condition  of  the  whole  Inquisition,  however,  was 
seriously  compromised  by  royal  orders,  from  1794  onward, 
requiring  investments  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  placed 
in  government  securities  to  aid  in  defraying  the  costs  of  the  wars, 
in  which  Spain  became  involved,  with  France  and  then  with 
Portugal  and  England.*  The  virtual  bankruptcy  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  destruction  consequent  on  the  Napoleonic  wars  naturally 
reduced  it  to  the  greatest  straits,  the  results  of  which  will  be  seen 
when  we  come  to  investigate  its  finances  as  a  whole. 

Considerii^;  the  liberal  salary  and  allowances  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  amounted  to  4030  ducats  for  each  full 
member,  the  labor  was  not  heavy.  The  council  held  daily 
sessions  of  three  hours  in  the  morning  and,  on  three  days  of  the 
week — Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays — a  two  hours' 
Ecssion  in  the  afternoon  at  which  were  present  the  two  auxiliary 
members  from  the  Council  of  Castile,  who  received  1400  ducats. 
The  pay  of  the  inquisitor-general  was  nearly  7000  ducats,* 
beddes  which  he  usu^y  held  a  bishopric  and  the  members  some 
comfortable  preferment.  The  meetings  of  the  Council  were 
originally  held  in  the  apartments  of  the  inquisitor-general,  until 
the  accession  of  Philip  IV,  when  the  house  of  the  condemned 
favorite,  Rodrigo  Calderon,  was  purchased  for  it  and  became 
its  permanent  office.* 


Forward 

BalarieB  of  Madrid  tribunal 

Maintenance  of  poor  priaoaers  (eatimated) 

Sundry  expenses  of  Suprema 

Ajrudas  de  rosta  and  Fertilities 

To  anfflat  tribunal  of  Toledo  and  others 

Taxes  and  incumbrances  on  propert3r 


B«al«a.     Hn. 
705,175    31 
24,258     12 

3,000 
30,000 

8,000 
60,000 
17,500 

837,934       9 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq„  Leg.  1286,  fol.  20;  Leg.  1478,  fol.  1-41,  61-87. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  16,  a.  9,  fol.  20;  Leg. 
17,  n.  4,  fol.  7;  Leg.  4,  n.  3,  fol.  173-258. 

*  Archivo  de  AlcaU,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544*  (Lib.  10). 

*  Llorentc,  ADales,  I.  282. 
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DtJRiNO  thfr  active  career  of  the  Inquisition,  it  was  the  local 
trihiKitU  which  rHprcsenlwl  it  to  the  people.  Tlie  iiKnii>dtor- 
({eneral  and  Suprema  were  (Ust-ant  and  held  no  direct  relations 
with  the  eomniunity.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  inquisitors,  at 
whose  bidding  any  one,  however  hig!i-plan>4l,  eouhl  l>e  thrown 
into  the  secret  prison,  to  emerge  with  an  inelTaceable  mark  of 
infamy,  whikt  hi«  property,  to  the  minutest  item,  was  sequea- 
trated  and  Lied  u[>.  perhaps  for  yearo,  and,  if  not  eonfiFcated, 
was  largely  consumed  in  expenses.  Men  wiekliug  such  power, 
and  virtually  irresponsible,  slie*!  terror  around  them  as  they 
walked  abroad  and,  a^  we  have  Reen,  their  habitual  use  of  their 
ponlion  was  not  such  as  to  allay  these  &pprehenfc4oD8.  They 
were  the  viable  agents  of  the  Holy  Office,  the  embodiment  of  its 
mysterious  and  all-embraeinR  authority,  empowcreil  to  summon 
to  their  aid  the  whole  resources  of  the  State  and  answeralile  only 
to  their  chief.  The  tribunal,  in  which  they  sat  in  judgement  on 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  whom  they  might  call  before  them, 
ooiilil  only  he  regardeil  with  universal  dread,  for  no  one  knew  at 
what  moment  an  unguarded  utterance,  or  the  denunciation  of 
some  enemy,  might  bring  him  before  it 


The  delimitation  of  the  land  into  districts,  each  subject  to  its 
own  tribunal,  was  naturally  a  work  of  lime.  In  the  early  period, 
when  there  were  Converso  suspects  everywhere,  it  mattered  Uttle 
where  an  Inquisition  was  set  up,  fur  it  could  find  abundant  occu- 
pation in  any  place  and,  when  the  field  was  temporarily  exhausted, 
it  could  transfer  itself  elsewhere  in  search  of  a  fresh  harvest. 
Ferdinand,  in  his  instructions  to  the  inquisators  of  Saragossa,  in 
l-iS5,  tells  them  that  wherever  in  .Vogon  ihey  think  that  an 
Inquitdtion  is  necessary,  they  are  to  notify  Torquemada,  who 
will  send  inquisitors  there.*    Thus  we  hear  of  tribunals  in  Aragoa 


Apchivo  gta.  d«  1b  C  de  An(on.  Rcgutnj  3ft»l,  M.  68. 
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at  Terucl,  Jaca,  Taraiotia,  liarbastro  and  Calatayud;  there  was 
one,  partly  Aragonese  and  parUy  Catalan — L^-rida  and  Huesca, 
wliich  was  not  di%'ided  between  Saragossa  and  Barcelona  until 
1532.  In  Catalonia  there  were  tribunals  at  Pcrpignao  and  Bala- 
gupr,  and,  in  Caittile,  others  more  or  lew  permanent,  »t  Medina 
dd  Oanipo,  A>'ila,  Guadalupe,  Osuna,  Jaen,  Xeres,  Alcaraz,  Pla- 
seocia,  Burgos,  Durango,  Leon  and  doubtless  many  other  places.' 
Kven  as  late  as  1301,  a  royal  r<>dula  announees  that  Deza  is 
about  to  send  inquisitors  with  their  officials  to  various  bishoprics 
to  provide  them  v.-ith  tribunals  and  all  reeeivers  were  inutruct'ed 
to  |iRy  them  Bueh  sums  as  he  might  (ipMgnate.'  T'ndprpuoh  con- 
diljons  there  couht  be  no  very  precipe  boundaries  of  jurisdiction, 
for  it  mattered  little  who  burnt  a  JudaiEing  New  Christian,  but 
it  waH  otherwine  with  the  confifinattftnt^  which  required  to  be 
garnered  by  those  responsible  and  authorizet^l  by  the  king,  and 
the  Brst  strict  definitions  of  <listrtctJi  would  mh^ih  to  have  nrinen 
in  commiafdoning  reeeivers.  Thus,  in  140S,  the  receiver  of  Sara- 
goaia  is  qualifierl  for  the  sees  of  Saragossa  and  Tarasona ;  he  of 
Valencia  for  those  of  Valencia,  Tortosa,  Segorbe  and  Teruel, 
vhilc  we  hear  of  one  for  iluesca,  Gctrona  and  Urgel,  apparently 
dlitinet  from  Barcelona.* 

For  a  cousiflerable  time,  moreover,  tlie  tribunals,  to  a  certun 
extent,  were  ambulatory,  travelling  around  with  their  whole 
corps  of  ofliciaU  and  empowered  to  take  [x>!weRsion  of  such  build- 
injp"  as  they  might  require,  wherever  they  saw  fit  to  establish 
themselves  for  a  time,  while  the  rtMreiVers  w«u-e  instruclud  not 
to  requirfl  of  tlieni  an  account  of  their  travelling  pxpensw.  The 
regulations  for  such  an  itinerant  court  may  be  gathered  from  a 
c^duta  of  May  17,  lol7,  adtlre^sod  1<>  all  the  ofBciuls  and  inliabi- 
tanta  of  \moi\  and  the  bisliopritis  of  Plasencia,  Curia,  Hadajoz 
and  Ciudad  Hudrigo,  instructing  them  to  give  free  loflgement, 
but  not  in  inns,  to  the  inquixitori!  and  their  ofBciaU  and  to  charge 
them  only  current  prices  for  food.  Where  they  setiJe  for  a  time 
and  8el  up  their  court,  they  lu'e  to  rent  lodgings  in  bouws  where 
they  can  have  the  use  of  one  door  and  the  owner  of  annthnr, 
while  suitable  provision  must  be  had  for  an  audience-chamber 
and  a  secret  pri.son;  the  rent  is  to  be  determined  by  appraisers 
mutually  selected  but,  if  the  stay  is  lees  than  a  ye«r,  rent  will  be 

'  Such  d«Uut«  an  I  h^TO  Ri«t  with  ia  rfxnrd  to  \\\«  riflAblishmenI  and  diwrni- 
tinUftiico  of  the  variuuH  tribunal*  '■rill  be  fntuiij  in  ttic  Appendix  t"  ^'o'-  t- 
*  Atcbivo  de  Binuncju,  In(|iii<icion,  Lit».  1.  '  Ibiilnn. 
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paysblo  only  for  Uie  lime  of  occupancy.  There  is  to  be  no  oppo- 
sition or  uiallreatnient,  but  thpy  are  to  have  all  atd  aod  [avor 
under  penalty  of  ten  thousAiid  niaravedfs,'  The  pnwpj'  thus  coo- 
ferretl  of  temporary  cxpropriaiiou  was  not  always  exercised  con- 
siderately. In  1514,  Hernando  Sanches  of  Lli;reiia  complained  to 
Ferdinand  that,  seveti  years  before,  the  inquisitora  had  taken  his 
house,  compelling  him  to  build  another,  and  this  they  were  now 
about  to  miw,  Ft-rdinaud  conipasMoiiated  hira  and  prohibited 
theui  from  doiiig  so.  It  waa  olberwiae  when  the  tjibunal,  in  1616, 
wan  Irausft-rred  to  l'la««ncia.  Tho  corregidor  reporl4;d  that  the 
moeit  HiiitHbte  Iiouhh  wan  tbal  of  tJie  dean  who  was  residing  in 
Rome  and  bad  rented  ii;  when  he  was  told  to  turn  out  the  tenant 
and  install  the  liibuiiH],  tht  rcjit,  as  usual,  to  be  dcterniined  by 
two  valuvnt.*  Kvwi  tlie  epiwopal  dignity  had  to  give  way  to  tlie 
exigenciea  of  the  Inquisition.  The  liiahop  of  Cuenca  was  jiretfl- 
dent  of  thi!  audifiic-iu  of  Toro  and,  during  lii»  ulNft-nce,  liis  ijaJiwc 
was  occupied  by  the  tribunal.  In  1519  he  wan  about  to  riaurii 
and  gave  it  notice  t»  quit,  when  Charles  V  wrote  to  him  that,  if 
he  was  going  to  Cuenca,  he  could  find  oUier  builduigs  for  hia 
refddence;  the  Inquisition  had  t^])pnt  much  money  on  the  prisons 
and  must  not  be  disturbed— nor  was  this  the  only  similar  caw.' 
Yet  existing  righlt^  wi-rc  suitwliuie.-*  re^pcotcd.  When,  iu  Seville, 
the  castle  of  Triana  waA  a«ftigned  to  the  tribunal,  the  Count-Uuke 
of  San  Lucar  was  its  hereditary  alcaide;  he  ceded  his  position  in 
exchange  for  the  heretiitary  oihce  of  idgunail  mayor  of  the  tribunal 
and,  in  170&,  this  odice  watt  fltill  enjoyed  by  bin  deaoendants,  the 
Marquiiws  of  Leganes.  to  whom  it  was  reckoned  to  be  worth 
lijO.OOO  tnaravedis  a  year.  A  similar  bargain  was  made  with 
the  Marqui.f  del  ('arpio,  who  wa*  hereditary  alcaide  of  the  royal 
alcjxar  of  Cordova,  when  it  was  occu^ed  by  the  tribunal  of  that 
dly  and,  in  17O0,  the  marquis  of  the  period  was  drawing  an 
income  uf  100,001}  niarave<l!s  from  it.  In  botJi  ca«es  the  iticum- 
benla  provided  deputies  at  their  own  expense.* 

In  the  original  economical  simplicity  of  the  institution,  Tor- 
f)Utinuula,  iu  1485,  ordered  that  all  the  ofTu'iahi  sliould  lodge  in 
one  house,  but,  as  the  personnel  of  ttie  tribunals  waxed  larger  and 


I  Arohivo  <Ie  SUnaacas,  InquJMciOD,  Lib.  3,  fcJ.  447 ;  Lib.  A,  Col.  6;  Lib.  5,  E6l. 
10;  Ub.  9,  r«1.  CI. 
'  Tbidem,  Lib.  3.  fol.  Sft.";.  447. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  3.  fol.  216,  4M.  455;  Lib.  9,  fol.  23,  34. 
•  Ibidem,  Leg.  H65.  (ol.  105. 
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eelf-indulgence  incrpjww!,  this  rule  becamp  obRolotP  and  houses 
were  furnished  to  the  subordinates,  the  rcDte  of  wbicb,  under 
instructions  from  Cardinal  Manriquc,  about  1525,  were  defrayed 
from  the  fines  and  ponanees  leWed  on  culprits.'  This  became  the 
general  rule,  although  there  are  some  instances  of  its  inobeen'ance 
and  of  iudi-tidual  officials  complaining  of  adverse  discriminatioa 
in  not  being  tJiua  favored.'  In  thus  providing  houses  for  its 
employees  the  InquisitioD  claimed  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
and  vindicated  itafter  the  usual  arbitrary  fashion,  when  it  encoun- 
tered resistanoe,  as  occurred  in  Valladolid  in  1612.  The  secretary 
of  the  tribunal  wanted  a  house  which  wa»  occupied  by  an  ofhcial 
of  the  chancellery,  or  high  court  of  justice  for  Old  Castile  and 
Leon.  The  tribunal  incontinently  ejected  him  and  installed  ita 
secretary,  who  in  turn  was  ousted  by  the  offended  court.  The 
judges  were  promptly  excommunicate<)  and  the  court  rejoined 
by  fining  the  parish  priests  for  publishing  the  censures;  arrcsta 
were  made  on  both  wde*;  the  court  imposed  fines  on  the  inquis- 
itors who  replied  by  threats  of  further  aoathemas.  The  chron- 
icler fails  to  iuform  tis  of  the  outcome  but,  under  Philip  III,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  tribunal.' 

The  o^dula  of  1517  was  repeated  in  another  of  February  8, 
1543  and  remained  as  n  ]ierinaneDt  regulation.  In  1645  a  formula 
shows  that,  whenever  any  ofticial  travelled  on  the  bu.iines8  of  a 
tribunal,  he  was  furnished  with  a  letter  embod)ing  t-be  c^ula  of 
1543  and  commanding,  in  the  eustomary  imperious  style,  that 
he  be  furninhed  with  free  lodging,  and  ttcdit  and  provi»ions  at 
current  rates,  imder  piun  of  excommunication  and  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  thousand  maravedfs.* 


The  organization  of  the  tribunal  at  first  was  exceedingly  simple. 
We  have  seen  how,  in  H81,  in  Seville,  two  Dominican  friars,  with 
a  legal  asscKeor  to  guide  thcin,  and  a  fiscal  as  prosecuting  officer, 
did  such  active  work  that  they  speedily  required  two  receivers  of 
confiscations  to  gather  in  the  products  of  their  industry.  There 
must  doubtless  have  been  subordinates  to  attend  to  the  clerical 
dutiefl,  to  i«rve  citations  and  to  take  charge  of  prisoners,  but  the 


*  Arcluvo  dc  Simsncaa,  InquJacioa,  Lib.  S33;  Lib.  76,  fol,  25. 

>  Ibidnn,  Lejmjo  787;  Sala  40.  Lib.  4,  fol.  230.— Lib.  zni  de  Cutas  (MSS.  ot 
Am.   Philoa.  Snr-ir<y). 

*  Cabrvrn,  Rclariona,  p.  4M. 

*  Modo  (1«  Proccdrr.  fol.  48  (BiU.  DacionnI,  M3S.,  D,  122). 
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tribunal  was  mannetl  on  the  most  fconomical  basis  and  there 
mas  110  tiitie  wasted.  Aflcr  four  years'  pxperionce,  Torquemada 
d(?finetl  a  tribunal  aa  consLsling  of  two  itl(Illi^il^)rs,  tui  asicssor,  an 
algiiazil  and  a  fiscal,  with  such  notaries  and  other  tninor  ofBcials 
as  iniglit  be  nccpssary;  tliey  were  to  rccpive  ealaries  and  no  fees 
were  to  be  charged  under  pain  of  dismissal,  and  no  inquialor  was 
to  iui<>  an  ufficjal  as  a  household  servant.*  In  this  no  account  was 
taken  of  the  force  necessary  to  secure  and  handle  the  eonfisea- 
tioDs,  for  these  were  the  concern  of  the  sovereigns  and  as  yet  their 
muoogement  was  distinct  from  the  proBecutioo  of  heretics.  It 
constituted  an  intricate  business,  involving  innumerable  quPR- 
tions  arisinE  from  claims  of  every  dewripticm.  which  at  first  were 
BcttlcU  iu  the  secular  courts,  not  always  to  Ferdinand's  satis- 
faction. He  grew  inlensely  aii.\ious  to  bring  Iheni  within  the 
jumdiction  of  tbe  ImjuiKition,  declaring  that  if  they  were  decided 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land  he  would  never  get  juBlice.* 
For  awhile  these  dutiot;  were  therefore  thrown  upon  the  inquis- 
i)OT8;  in  1-190,  in  tlie  triliunal  u\  liurgos  and  Faleneia,  Koilrigo 
rtc  Cargiit'llo  is  styled  inquisitor  and  judge  of  confiscations  at  a 
salary  of  75,000  while  liis  colleague,  Alouso  de  Torres,  receiveii 
only  60,000.*  Eventually,  as  we  shall  nee,  a  subadiary  court  for 
this  purpo!«  wan  established  in  each  tribunal  under  a  iutz  dc 
bienes,  or  judRe  of  confiscations. 

Ferdinand  was  thriftily  rPBolved  that  the  profits  of  perBCcution 
should  be  protected  against  the  growth  of  expenses  and  he  strug- 
gled, though  in  vain,  against  the  expansion  of  the  pay-roll. 
Writing  to  Torquemada.  July  22,  14S6,  he  protests  against  the 
efforts  of  tlie  inquiaitora  to  multiply  salaried  positions— the 
torturer,  the  scriverers,  the  f le^iiity  uiguaziles — the  alguaril  chould 
supply  (he  latter  and  also  pay  the  portcro:  the  pay-roll  is  already 
excesnvc  and  the  inquisitors  demand  bo  many  salaries  that  they 
must  be  cflrcfnlly  watched.* 

Ferdinand  might  ehafp  under  the  increasing  burdens,  but  he 
could  not  cheek  them.  In  this  same  year  we  find  him  obliged  to 
give  orders  for  the  payment,  in  the  tribunal  of  Saragoasa,  of  two 
inquisitors,  an  assessor,  an  episcopal  \'icar-goneral,  an  advocate 
fiscal,  a  procurator  fiscal,  on  alguazil,  two  notaries,  a  receiver  of 


1  Vol.  I.  Appends,  p.  572.    CT.  Arguello,  fol.  21. 

*  Anhivo  pen,  ilf-  la  C.  dc  AraRon.  R<-|rfBt.  3684,  W.  87,  02,  95. 
■  Ari-liivD  lie  SimancHP.  InqiiiKiriun.  t.ib.  1 

*  Vol.  I,  Af>p*^udix,  p.  MS. 
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wiioesses,  Iwo  mewengflni,  a  rereivcr  and  bis  sorivener,  a  phy*^ 
sidfut,  and  a  royaJ  notary  (or  the  coDliEcaiioi]&,  whose  ealarie 
amountod  (u  37,700  aucldos  (about  ISOO  ducats),  to  which  wi 
to  be  added  ayutlan  de  coffa,  not  as  yol  an  esiabliithed  cuHtum, 
but  prevalent  in  one  form  or  another.  At  the  same  time  the 
pay-roll  of  the  tribunal  of  Slrxlina  del  Canipo  waa  eomewbat 
smaller,  arrvounting  to  about  1550  diicaiM,  although  ther»  wi^re 
three  inquisitors  and  an  asscs&or,  for  tliere  were  fewer  miuor 
onicials.'  In  1403  the  tribunal  of  Valencia,  one  of  the  moKt  active, 
was  run  with  only  one  inqtiitqt'or  and  no  afscssor,  costing  only 
about  1450  ducatj.'  At  the  same  time  it  sliould  be  borne  in  mind 
that  thew!  surna  include  the  prison  cxpc-usctt,  defrayed  by  the 
alguiutLl  out  of  hU  salary,  which  wa8  usually  the  largest  in  tlie  list 
—an  arrangement  inoi'e  economical  than  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  oaptivuii. 

TliR  law  of  growth  continued  to  operate.  A  ti.st  of  ayudas  da 
eoRta  for  Valladolid,  in  1515,  allows  tiirec  inquiAitorfi.  a  ttscal,  an^ 
algunzil,  three  notariea  of  the  aecreto  or  trial -chamber,  a  receiver, 
a  QOtAry  of  aequ&ilrations,  a  gaoler,  a  nic?taengcr  and  a  purteroAl 
In  1508,  Philip  U,  in  defining  the  salaried  oflieialH  exempt  front' 
taxation  enumerates,  fur  this  same  tribunal,  two  or  three  inquis- 
itors, a  h.'ie-al,  an  algua&il,  an  auditor,  a  judge  of  coufiiscationa, 
four  notaries  of  the  secreto,  a  notary  of  sRqucstrationfl,  a  receiver, 
m  mtvseiiger,  a  porUrro,  an  alcaide  of  the  secret  pri»on  and  one 
of  the  penitential  prison,  a  notary  of  the  juztjado  or  court  of  con- 
liflcations,  an  advocate  of  the  Ksc,  a  jMOcurator  of  the  fu«c,  two 
cliaptains,  a  physician,  a  barber,  a  surgeon  and  a  !<leward  for  the 
poor  prisoners.*  Besides  these  salaried  officialp.  there  was  an 
indefinite  number  of  unsalaried  ones,  conKulton^,  who  f>erved  in 
the  connultas  de  fe,  calihcadoree  or  censors,  who  pronounced  on 
the  charges  piior  to  arrest  and  »at  in  judgement  on  books  and 
writings,  advocates  of  the  accused,  "personas  honestaii"  who 
were  present  at  the  ratiQcation  of  witnojises,  in  addition  to  the 
familiars  and  conimisr;ionei'a  with  their  notaries.  Then  there 
cmno  eubsequcutly  to  be  other  ofBcitds,  either  salaried  or  li\')ng 
on  fcea— the  notary  de  lo  civil  or  secretnry  in  civil  cases,  the  notary 


■  Archive  (ton.  de  1ft  C.  <I«!  Anson.  Rciri^  ^C&t.  M    09.  M. 

■  Arrlilvo  liisl.  n&cional,  Infiuiaicion  dv  Valenrla,  Corlaa  tie  (o»  Rcym 
icoa,  T^.  2. 

'  Atfliivo  die  Simmxinui,  Iniuislcion,  Ub.  3,  fol.  MS. 
'  nibt.  mif  ional,  MSS.,  D.  I  IS.  p.  102. 
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of  (uioA  poiilivos  in  mattGTs  of  limpiPza,  the  dcpoatory  with  whom 
applicants  to  prove  their  Itinpirza  hat)  to  liepo-sil  iii  iitlvaiice  tlie 
coxt  of  investigation,  the  supcriuteudent  of  sequestratiunx,  tbe 
superintendent  of  properly,  the  proveedor  or  pur\-uyor  of  food  for 
prisoners  and,  in  aoiue  tribuntU»,  the  loRk.sniith  and  bricklayer 
were  rcckoiiPit  as  officials.'  Even  when  the  salariej?  were  trifling, 
the  pressure  for  plaw  was  inci^ssuut,  in  or<kT  to  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges and  exeniplioiis  of  the  Inquuiiton,  and  v,-e  shall  see  that 
when  tiuanrial  despair  caused  offices  to  te  offered  for  sale  they 
were  eagerly  purchased,  irrospL-ctive  of  prolit. 

This  overgrown  personnel  was  admitlwl  to  he  an  abuse  and 
repealeil  efforts  were  made  for  ite  reform.  A  decree  of  June  19, 
1620,  repeated  in  iti'.iS,  prt-scribcd  the  number  to  be  allowed  En 
each  tribunal  but,  as  usual,  thflse  pro^nsions  were  diKreRftrded  or 
eluded.  In  16-13  Philip  IV  animadverted  on  this  disobedience; 
tht.*  excessive  number  of  officials  caused  (he  grentcwt  evils,  both 
to  the  tribunals  and  tlie  kingdom,  and  he  ordered  their  reduction 
to  the  ancient  standard  in  the  briefest  time  possible.  To  Uiis  the 
inquisdtor-geiicral  rcpUctl,  fully  admitting  that  this  o\'crplus  of 
officials  wa-s  the  pause  of  the  impaired  chararter  of  the  Inquisition 
and  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  revenues  to  meet  the  salaries:  the 
Suprcma,  he  saiil,  had  repeatedly  attempted  a  reform,  but  the 
misJortuneB  of  the  times  and  tho  pressure  of  the  king  had  ren- 
dered it  powerless  and  the  only  remedy  would  be  a  papal  brief 
defining  nundiers  and  invallrlating  all  surplus  cominimons.  The 
Hupreroa,  on  itjt  aide,  presented  a  ronsidta  stiggeFtin^  a  rebcAue 
of  the  decrees  of  16'i9  and  1638,  while  tbe  inquiritor-general 
should  be  deprived  of  power  to  exceed  IhcM-  litnilatiims.  It 
further  stated  that  it  had  sent  orders  to  each  tribunal  prewrib- 
ing  the  numbers  and  requiring  them  to  be  reduced  forthwith.* 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  nugatory.  In  (he  Aragnn  Concordia, 
forced  upon  the  kinR  in  IftW,  the  number  allowed  to  a  tribunal, 
in  addition  to  the  inquisitors  and  fiscal.  cnnimisHioners  and  their 
notaries  and  familiara,  was  twenty-throe,  wbieb  ahows  how  exee*- 
sive  bad  been  the  practice.'  What  this  was  elsewhere  in  indicated 
in  a  memorial  from  Majorca,  about   1650,  occa^aoned  by  the 


'  .\reliivo  (uA.  nadimal.  Inquiflirion  de  Vulenda,  Leg.  D,  d.  3,  foL  133,  16S, 
215.  240.  27t ;  Ur.  10,  ii.  2,  fol.  29,  31).  33,  7«. 

'  JJSrt  of  I.ihrLry  </  Univcwity  of  ILJli.,  Ye,  20,  Turn.  17.— Archivo  <le  ^nian- 
GW,  loquiaicion,  Lib.  3»,  fol.  &I0,  S47,  861;  Lit>.  35.  fol.  90ft,  U7. 

*  PUttVa  y  Actos  de  Carlo,  pp.  10-1 1  (Zonfout,  1047), 
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imprtiioninpnt  in  «hain»  of  a  fuiiiilmr,  named  Ri^naldo  Kst&do, 
because  he  de»ircil  to  resign  un  being  appointed  Consul  del  Mar. 
The  opportunity  is  taken  of  reprL-scutiug  the  evil*  sritang  from 
the  inulliptii'atioa  of  ofiicials,  m  set  forth  in  a  previoiLH  |)elition 
of  January  U,  1647.  and  protesting  that  the  civil  and  criniinal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  total  ruin  of  the  poople, 
so  that  they  wniihl  woloomc  iU;  limitation  to  niatterii  of  faith  as  a 
full  recompense  for  all  the  services  rendered  to  the  crown.  In 
each  of  the  tliirty-tour  villages,  outado  of  the  capital,  there  were 
three  otticial<i,  be^ddes  familiars.  In  Palma  they  were  multiplied 
without  limit,  by  creating  places  that  had  no  duties  and  appoint^ 
log  a!<^staiilj«  aiul  deputies  ad  libitum,  while  all  the  tradespeople 
and  mechanics  employeil  were  reekoneil  aA  officialB,  bringing  the 
number  up  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  besides  familiars.  All  these, 
with  tlicir  wives  and  children  aud  household  aei-vants,  and  the 
willows  of  the  dpceascd,  cojoyed  the  active  and  i>assive  fuero  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  brining  in  large  revenues  to  the 
tribunal,  tlux>ugh  the  excessive  costs  of  htlgalion,  and  stimulating 
oppreKdoQ  of  ail  kimU  einlurwl  through  drpad  of  its  censures. 
This  memorial,  with  evidence  sustaining  its  allegations,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  CouDcU  of  Aragon  which,  after  due  examination, 
reported  it  to  the  king  with  a  recommendation  that  tlie  ofBcials 
and  familiars  in  M  iiJDrca  should  be  reduced  to  what  was  necesfisary 
for  the  buaness  of  the  tribunal,  but  there  is  no  trace  that  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  tliia  advice.' 

These  MalJoniuin  grievaneea  reveal  not  only  the  consequences 
but  the  causes  of  this  inordinate  multiplication  of  official  por- 
tions. It  had  been  stimulated,  moreover,  by  the  auieidal  ]H>Uey 
of  »elllng  oflice.*!  and  of  creating  them  for  the  purpose  of  sale — 
one  of  the  ruinous  expeflients  resorted  to  by  Philip  IV  in  his 
desperate  efforts  to  make  an  exhausted  tn*asury  supply  the 
extravagance  oi  the  court  and  the  drain  of  foreign  wars.  There 
is  no  p(ksitive  evidence  that  this  example  was  followed  by  inquis* 
itor«  for  their  individiml  profit,  but  it  would  be  surpri^ng  if  thi^ 
were  not  oecasionally  the  ea«e.  VenaUty  had  crept  in  as  early 
as  1595,  when  Pliilip  II,  in  hia  instructions  to  Manrique  de  I^ara, 
speaks  of  an  innovation  by  which  offices  were  transferred  for 
money — sometimes  for  large  sums — which  was  very  prejudicial 
and  caused  much  murmuring.'    Tliese  apparently  were  trane- 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Tn<]ulncMa,  Lib.  67,  foL  tSS. 
■  Ibidem.  Lib.  t)3».  fol.  273. 
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actiotiB  between  iiiilividuals,  but  they  could  not  take  place  with- 
out the  connivance  of  Uik  apiwinting  power,  and  from  this  the  step 
to  creating  offices  for  sale  was  easily  I«ken,  when  the  pressure  or 
the  temptation  was  sunicicut.  It  canie  in  1629,  though  in  juatice 
to  PhUip  IV  ii  must  be.  said  that  he  hesitated  before  succumbing. 
In  that  year  the  Suprema  assembled,  December  23rd,  a  number 
of  theologians  nnd  subudtteil  for  their  opinion  the  proposition 
that,  in  every  place  where  there  were  six  familiars,  one  of  them 
should  be  permitted  to  purchase  the  vara  or  wand  of  an  alguazil, 
with  the  title  and  nil  the  privileges  nnd  exemptions,  being  a  val- 
uable pri\'ilpge  that  wouhl  bring  in  much  money.  The  theolopnns 
pronounced  the  scheme  lawful,  with  advantages  far  outweiglung 
its  disadvantages,  and  suggested  that  districts  might  be  com- 
binp<I  so  as  to  furnish  the  as  famiUars.  The  proceeds  were  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  exchequer  of  the  Suprema  for,  when  the 
plan  was  aubniitted  to  Philip,  he  said  that  it  might  gnratly  preju- 
dice the  pubhc  jM-ace  and  referred  it  to  the  ('ouncil  of  Castile  and 
the  Suprema.  Finally,  on  March  20,  1630,  he  returned  it  to  the 
in(iui.si tor-general  saying  that  it  liad  been  approved  by  persons 
of  learning  and  conscience  and  he  asked  for  an  estimate  of  its 
productiveness.' 

After  some  further  parleying  the  scherae  was  adopted  and 
announced  to  the  tribunals  by  the  Suprema,  August  7,  1631. 
The  limitation  of  one  familiar  out  of  six  was  abandoned  and  the 
offer  was  thrown  open  to  all  who  could  prove  limpieza;  the  sale 
was  for  three  lives,  the  connitiWon^  were  issued  by  the  intiuisitor- 
general  himself,  the  vara  of  the  alguazilship  rarried  with  it  a 
familiarship  and  the  only  limitation  was  that,  if  the  third  hfe  fell 
lo  one  who  could  not  prove  limpieza,  the  tribunal  could  sell  it 
again  and  report  to  the  Suprema.'  Thus  the  sale  went  on,  the 
ostensible  object  being  the  payment  of  the  troops;  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  alguaziUhips  and  finally  other  olTures  came  into  the 
market — the  depositario  de  prelendientes,  the  notariat  of  civil 
causes,  of  the  juzgado,  of  sequestrations,  and  receiverships,  audit- 
orships,  etc.  It  goes  without  saying  that  simple  faniiliarships  were 
sold  and,  in  1642,  we  hear  of  a  block  of  three  hundred  being  oiTcred.* 


'  AtcIiEto  dc  Hliuanraa,  InqubldOD,  Ub.  36,  M.  109. 

»  Ibidpm.  Leg.  Mfl5.  fol.  23. 

*  Atrliivo  liiiti,  narioiial,  Infjiiirtii-Ion  d«  Vnlrarin,  !,*■(•.  9,  p.  I,  fol.  ffSd,  633, 
sag.  M7,  SfA.  mj.  SliS-.  n.  2,  rol.  210.— Arrtu^-o  il«>  SitnniK-Mi,  InqUMtrion  de 
CotU.  Leg.  329.  (oL  3;  llM<lein,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  31,  fol.  162,  ni?. 
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ReguIatioiU)  inuod  bctwv.<-i)  16^1  und  1643  show  that,  although 
[jublic  auctions  were  noiiiinally  forbkl<.l<?ii,  the  positious  were  put 
up  priviitcly  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Kvcn  women  sought 
to  obtain  the  privilrgc^  utliicbcd  to  the  offitxs  and,  in  1541,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  receiving  bitU  fr«in  tlieii),  except 
when  made  in  favor  of  men  whom  they  were  about  to  marry.* 
In  I(>39  Philip  prtjpo.i4;tl  vvttu  to  put  up  for  sale  tlie  olRce  of 
alguttzii  mayor  of  the  Suprenia  and  of  all  the  liibunals,  by  which 
he  expected  to  defray  the  pay  of  4UU  foot  and  2D0  horse.  This 
staftgored  (he  Supr^ma,  which  reprmi'iilwl  that  papal  auUiority 
would  be  necessary  and  the  procec<.U  would  be  &iuaU,  as  the 
places  were  all  lillut  and  would  fall  iu  «lo\vly,  while  otily  that  of 
the  Suprema  and  three  or  four  oiln-rs  would  fetch  uonsiden 
sums,  rea.wning  which  put  a  quietus  on  the  project.' 

I'Voni  varioib»  indications  we  uiay  aaaume  that  the  coufidcnlial 
posts  in  tlie  secrel^j  were  not  solil  and  that  ofiic-eH  of  iiciive  duly 
in  tJie  tribunals  were  sold  only  ■when  vacated,  although  a  decree 
o{  1S41  shows  that  they  wore  vacated  for  the  purpose.  The  prices 
realized  were  large.  K(>briiary  0,  1644,  Vali^nria  reported  thai 
the  sale  by  auction  of  the  uniuiportant  o^ce  of  depositario  dc 
pretendicntes  for  6000  realea  of  full-weight  silver  liad  been  can- 
celled beoatiSG  the  purchaser  inaisLed  that  it  conferred  the  exeuip- 
tlona  of  an  office  in  the  secreto.'  ."V  reply  of  the  Suprema,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1(V13,  to  a  request  from  PliiUp  for  means  to  pay  400  foot 
and  200  horse  for  oiKht  months,  givei!  \w  the  pricpji  fetched  by  a 
number  of  posilioii-s  luid  ah^y  shows  that  the  terms  varied  from 
spot  eatih  to  instahnenta  ruiiuing  through  a  year  or  two.  In 
Mureia,  it  says,  there  were  still  <lae  3500  iluorat*  vellon  for  the 
offices  of  auditor  and  notary  of  sequestrations;  in  Seville  the 
receivership  had  been  aucUone<l  for  8500  ducats,  of  wliich  2000 
were  iu  Milver,  and  there  was  still  due  !00()  ducal*  in  silver  for  ai^, 
auditorsliip;  in  Llerena  the  notarial  of  wquestratiuns  had  brough( 
at  auction  3000  ducata  vellon;  in  LogroAo  the  auditorship  had] 
fetched  1000  ducat<!  vellon;  ld  Toledo  the  receivership  had  be 
sold  at  auction  for  0300  ducata  vellon ;  in  C'6rdova  the  receivendiipl 
had  hrou^t  5000  ducats,  one-fourth  in  stiver;  the  aggregate, 
payable  at  various  periods,  was  4250  ducats  silver  and  24,110 


•  MSS.  of  Royal  Lihrary  of  CopcaUa««n,  Xo.  313.  tol.,  pp.  114.  224 
■  4reluvii<lnSimui«<iis.Inquisidoa.  Lib.  SO,  foL83;Ub.23,(oL  1U;LC8. 1406, 
foL  7a.— MSS^  of  Royal  Uhney  of  Copontia«»n,  Nol  313.  fol..  p.  114. 
'  Arrhivo  hist  nncinnul,  Inqtiislciva  de  ValcnriAt  Leg.  4,  n.  2,  lot.  137. 
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diicaU  vpllon — but  the  6nal  remark  of  the  Suprema  shows  the 
itivurable  prodigalily  or  Plulip,  even  in  his  deepest  distress,  for  it 
quietly  a<kls  that  none  of  tliis  is  avmlablo  bccavuu  it  had  all  b««a 
grantod  by  royal  decree  to  Don  Pedro  Pacheoo,  a  member  of  the 
Buprema.' 

Wc  are  told  that  vhen,  in  1643,  Ajxc  y  Rcycoso  assumed  the 
inquisi tor-generalship,  he  recognized  that  there  were  too  many 
superuumcraries  and  that  he  proliibitcd  the  sale  of  oi]ic«s  until  fiu^ 
Ihcr  ordera.  If  6o,  the  intormiKsion  vraK  but  l<-miiorar}',  for  a  royal 
decree  of  164S  ehnwR  that  it  was  still  poinp  on,  and,  in  1710,  we 
bappvn  to  hear  of  the  naJe  ia  Valencia  of  a  notariat  del  juzgado 
for  four  Uvea*  for  16,000  rcjJta*.*  In  1716  the  tribunal  of  Peru 
seems  to  have  been  iloinf;  a  tittle  biiMneKH  of  the  kind  on  its  own 
account,  which  the  Suprema  promptly  stopped,  stigmatizing  it 
as  amoniacal.*  Thi»  probably  indicates  that  it.  had  ceaMid  in 
Bpain,  hut  llie  cufituni  of  selling  for  three  or  four  livp.s  seems  to 
have  been  eonducive  to  longowty,  for  many  continued  to  be  thus 
held  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  cfentury.  An  invcalignlion 
ordered,  in  1783,  into  the  records  concerning  them,  Indicates  that 
there  were  still  sur\ivDr8,  or  at  least  claimanta,  whose  titles  were 
to  be  scrutinized.' 

It  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  those  who  held  ofHces  under  thcee 
grants  for  Hucccsavc  lives,  but  cITorta  were  made  to  reduce  the 
mmihers  of  the  class  that  had  not  been  p\it  up  at  auction.  In 
J077,  Valladares  represented  to  Carlos  II  that  the  income  of  the 
Imjuieition  did  not  meet  more  than  half  the  expenses  for  (salaries, 
prisons  etc.,  wherefore  he  reeominended  that,  as  vacancies 
occurred,  the  oflices  should  be  suppressed  until,  in  the  busiest 
tribunals,  there  i^liould  nut  be  more  than  three  iuquiaitura,  a  liscal 
and  four  fipcretarir-s.  white  in  the  snialter  ones  two  inquiNitor^,  a 
fls:al  and  three  secretaries  would  suffice.  The  king  assented  and 
the  plftD  was  cidftTged  by  leaving  unfilled  other  superfluous  plaees. 
Like  other  reforms,  this  waa  not  permanent.  In  1695  Carlos 
caused  Uocabcrti  to  invcBtigate  the  personnel  of  the  tribunals 


'  Archivo  dc  Sinuinnw,  Inquieielftn,  Lib.  35,  tot.  240. 

•  Airhivo  hist.  nacionoJ,  Innuiiiieiod  de  VslcnPift.  L#b.  3.  n.  7,  ToL  40;  Leg,  4, 
n.  2,  foL  137:  1/:%-  9,  n  2,  fol.  213.— Bibl.  iinciotifil,  MAi.,  D,  118,  fol.  140.— 
MSS.  o(  Roval  Library  of  Q^Iwnh«■^^>.  2I.Sb,  pp.  300-1. 

■  Mit9.  Bn>l.  Bunonal  do  r.ima.  Pmtacnlo  225,  Exi)eHtent«  fi2f78. 

•  Arthivo  liist  naciooal,  InqiiiMcion  de  Vul«nmn,  lag.  Ifi,  n.  5,  foL  00;  n.  <^ 
roL23. 
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ami  to  pnforce  the  rpgiilatioiis  of  1677.  About  1705,  Philip  V, 
iu  Uis  atteuiptcd  r«fortu,  iusUiulod  a  scarvhiug  cxauiiuuilou  into 
the  increase  in  numbers  am)  salaries  since  the  time  of  Arce  y 
Reynoso  and  of  Hoc^berti,  and  the  Inquisitor-geucriU  Vidal 
Marin  again  put  in  force  ibe  schcUuie  of  1677,  wliich  continued 
to  be,  noniinaJly  at  least,  the  rule.  At  intervals,  as  in  1714,  172S 
and  17.1H,  inquiries  were  niHdc  and  reports  were  ordered  from  the 
tribunals,  doubtless  with  a  vimv  to  see  tbal  ttie  litniLatiorui  were 
observed  for,  under  the  Uourlions,  the  Inquisition  was  held  to  an 
accountabiUty  much  stricter  than  of  old.' 

Wc  have  .iccn  the  futile  effort  of  Philip  V,  iu  1743,  to  reduce 
the  overgrown  numbers  of  officials  in  the  Santa  Cruzada  and] 
Inquisition.    It  was  possibly  in  connection  uith  this  that  Prad< 
y  Cuesta,  on  his  accession  in  1740,  demanded  from  all  tribuni 
detailed  reports  as  to  all  officials  and  their  salaries,  stating  anyj 
vacancies   or  sopcrnunicraries,  and    whether    there    were    mc 
faniiUar.s  than  were  allowed  by  the  Concordia."!.    The  aiwwers  lo' 
this  ought  to  give  a  complete  census  of  the  Eloly  office.    In  the 
Appendix  will  be  Found  a  tabic  compiled  from  these  returns  and 
also  the  report  from  .Murcia,  at  tlmt  time  one  of  the  most  active 
of   the   tribunals,  which  give  a  tolerably  clear  inade  view  of 
existing  conditions.     These  documents  represent  an  institution 
wliieh  had  outUveil  its  purpow,  rapidly  falling  into  decadence, 
no  longer  comtnanding  popular  veneration  and  chiefly  useful  aa 
a  refuge  for  those  who  were  content  to  live  on  a  ndscrablc  pittance 
in  virtual  idlenext.    The  diminished  number  of  consultnrs  imli- 
ealcs,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  the  conaulta  de  fe  was  falling 
into  desuetude,  while  the  army  of  calilicadoret-  points  to  the  fnctj 
that  the  cliief  businea.s  con<4i<tted  in  the  cemuirihip  of  the  presi' 
and   the  prosecution  of  proportions  reqiuring  theologians  to 
define  them.     The  irregularity  in  the  number  of  commissioners 
is  explained  by  the  Murcia  report  which  shows  that,  for  the  most 
pari,  they  were  omitted  from  the  statements,  but  it  is  not  sa  easyl 
to  understand  the  absence  of  alguaiils,  of  whom  at  least  one 
would  seem  to  l>e  necessary  to  each  tribunal.    There  arc  many 
honorary  officials  and  others  serving  without  pay,  while  xtjll 
others  are  jvbilado  or  relirwl,  especially  among  the  secretariea 
and,  where  there  arc  two  receivers,  one  is  jubilado  or  absent. 

'  Archivo  de  AImM.  Hariratlft.  t.qr.  M4*  (Ub.  10):  BMado.  Ij»R.  3843.— 
Arthlvo  htet,  n*ri>>nal,  InqtiiiiHnn  do  Valium,  l-t^.  10,  n,  2.  fol.  l.W;  L«g.  12, 
a.  2.  fol.  128;  !<(«.  13,  u.  %.  lol.  180;  Leg.  H,  a.  I,  fot.  133;  n,  2,  foi.  77. 
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The  paucity  of  keepers  of  ix-mli-nlijil  prisons  shows  that  that 
puiiishmciil  had  t>ecoiue  practically  obsolete.  With  the  abitcncc 
of  coofiscattons  the  juez  de  bi«ncJ!  ha^  disappfarcil,  except  id 
Majorca.  The  bliuiks  in  the  returns  rjf  fnrmliHrs,  altiiougli  infor- 
mation concerning  them  had  specially  deniaiided,  may  be  due 
either  to  the  tribuualu  keeping  no  registers  of  ihem,  or  to  conceal- 
ment of  the  fact  thnl  the  numbers  allowed  by  the  C-onconlias 
were  exceeded.  That  there  were  serious  omissions,  indeed  is 
proved  when  we  conaitler  Ihat  the  total  aggregate  reported  is  only 
951,  while  the  eeiuius  of  1769  gives  2645  as  the  number  of  those 
admitted  to  exemption  through  connection  with  the  Inquisition. 
During  the  interval  between  this  and  the  next  census  in  I7S7, 
strenuouf)  and  auece-ssfiil  efforts  were  made  to  diniinisli  the 
number  of  exempts,  in  spile  of  wbich  the  employee*  of  the 
Inquisitioa  had  iucreazied  to  2705/ 

Surveying  the  table  as  a  whole  it  will  be  perceived  Umt  the 
higher  offices  of  inc|uifiitora  and  secretaries  ha«i  rather  increased 
tliaii  diminished  from  the  standard  wt  by  A'alladaict*  in  1667. 
Yet  there  wa.'*  \'irtually  no  ecrious  work  for  them  In  ilo.  Their 
predecofisors  had  sueceasfuUy  enforced  miity  of  faith  and  little 
remained  except  to  repres"  all  freedom  of  tJiought  and  aspiration 
for  improvement.  How  tbey  earned  their  Miliiries  by  laborintia 
trifling  is  cxeniplifiod,  in  1S08,  when  three  inquisitors  and  an 
inquisitor-fisral  of  the  VaJeneia  tribunal  pottered  for  eighteen 
months  over  the  ca-se  of  a  pnnr  laboring  woman  acciised  of  "super- 
Rtieiones,"  because  she  had  !«uggestcd  certain  charms  to  some  of 
her  neighbors,  and  finally  concluded  to  sus|)cn(l  it -and  to  order 
her  parL-ih  priest  to  repriman<i  and  threaten  her." 

The  tribunals  were  constantly  complaining  of  their  penury 
and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries,  doiibtle.'s  witli  reason,  hut 
the  pressure  for  appointment  prechided  the  wholesome  reduction 
in  numbers  which  would  have  afr<irded  relief.  It  was  probably 
with  B  view  to  some  practical  re-adjuotment  that  the  Suprema 
repeatedly,  in  177(>,  17H3,  1793  and  \Hi)(i  called  upon  the  tribunals 
for  full  and  cxaet  reports  of  all  employees.'  If  so,  the  only  re^fult 
was  a  trifling  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  lower  ofTirials,  averag- 
ing about  fourteen  per  cent.,  leading  to  a  complaint,  in  1798, 


•  Cknneiinflol  en  el  aflu  do  17N7  fM»i)ri(l.  Inipivnia  Rcal^ 

•  nowBO  conim  Rcmt  font-jo"  (MS,  pmaji  nw). 

•  Arcliivo  hirt.  fMdtinnl.  Jnqiiiwrion  d*  Vulcncia.  Leg.  15,  n,  11,  fol.  31 ;  Lc^. 
10,  a.  0,  (ol.  34;  n.  9.  M.  t»;  L<>R.  17,  n.  3,  fol.  i. 
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repeated  in  1802,  that  the  pay  of  the  secretaries  and  messenger 
— the  hardest  worked  of  all  the  officials — had  remained  unchanged 
for  a  hundred  years,  while  the  cost  of  living  had  quadrupled  aad 
they  had  been  deprived  of  their  old  exemptions  and  emoluments. 
It  took,  as  the  Valencia  tribunal  declared,  half  of  their  salaries 
to  rent  a  decent  house,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  they  were 
no  longer  furnished  with  dwellings.' 

-The  excess  of  officials  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
Inquisition  was  empowered  to  call  upon  every  individual  for 
gratuitous  service.  Its  commissioners  were  told  that,  if  there  was 
no  appointed  notary  available,  he  could  make  another  one  serve 
and,  when  he  summoned  any  one  to  accompany  hira  on  duty, 
even  to  a  distant  place,  if  the  party  refused  to  go  he  was  to  report 
the  fact  to  the  tribunal  that  it  might  take  the  proper  steps.' 
Temporary  commissions  were  constantly  sent  to  the  parish 
priest  or  to  a  canon,  even  when  their  names  were  unknown,  with 
instructions  as  to  what  they  were  required  to  do.  As  the  real 
work  of  the  tribimals  diminished  there  was  an  increasing  habit 
of  deputing  what  remained  to  outsiders.  Inquiators,  who  did 
not  decide  more  than  five  or  six  trivial  cases  in  a  year,  were  too 
indolent  to  investigate  denunciations  or  examine  witnesses  and 
would  issue  a  commission  to  some  priest  or  friar  to  do  the  work 
for  them.'  They  spared  their  subordinates  in  the  same  way. 
Thus,  in  1791,  at  Barcelona,  there  was  some  reason  for  identify- 
ing a  man  described  as  Alexandre  Valle,  sergeant  in  the  second 
battalion  of  the  Walloon  guards.  In  place  of  sending  one  of  the 
underlings  of  the  tribunal  on  so  simple  an  errand,  a  formal  com- 
mission was  made  out  to  Francisco  Lluc,  Augustinian  prior,  who 
in  due  time  reported  that  he  had  found  him  in  the  sixth  battalion.* 
If  the  salaries  were  trivial  so  was  the  work  which  earned  them. 

Offices  were  virtually  held  for  life,  although  the  commissions 
technically  expired  with  the  death  or  removal  of  the  grantor,  for 
we  have  seen  that,  with  each  change  in  the  inquisitor-generalship, 

'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquiaicion  de  Valencia,  IiCg.  4,  n.  3,  fol.  166,  290; 
Leg.  16,  n.  0,  tol.  34. 

'  Instruccion  que  han  de  guordar  los  Caniisarios. 

'  As  early  aa  1680  this  is  obeefvaljle  in  the  Toledo  trial  of  Angela  P^rez  (MS. 
penes  me).  In  1728  it  seems  lobe  customary  in  Valencia (.\rchivo  hist,  nacional, 
Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  390)  I  have  even  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  com- 
miasion  waa  merely  verbal  (Ibidem,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  22S,  a.  28). 

'  MSa.  of  Am.  Philos.  Society. 
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Lbu  iivw  itirumbrnt  rvnuwctl  tlicni  nnd  the  iaterregnuni  wan 
bri'ljtetl  ovor  by  Uie  action  of  the  Suprenm.  Tliis  did  not  cover 
the  tinancial  ofHci&lfl,  who  held  from  tho  crown  and  the  ^axat 
prdtess  was  re(iuin;(i  nn  a  change  of  -lovereigiis.  Thus,  when 
Philip  II  died,  in  1508,  the  Suprenia  made  haste  to  inform  the 
Lnbunsl»  that  Philip  Jil  c<in(irmcd  all  tbc  judgois  nf  L-ouJtscations, 
receivers  ami  nuditorj*.'  Thus  the  inrunibcnts  chuip  to  regard 
themselves  aa  hoUling  vested  rights  in  tlicir  offices  and  in  fact 
wore  ti'fhnicaHy  a»ll«i  "  proprielora"  of  them,  s  corollary  to 
wlii'iii  wfw  ti)  ooimidpr  tiiom  a«  property,  RubjiTt  t(i  hereilitary 
trawmisElon  or  to  trnn^aelions  more  or  less  disguised. 

A  tendency  to  De(x>u«in  seems  to  huve  mmiifestcil  ilscIT  Furly, 
for  the  [iistnii'lionii  of  1498  forbid  the  appointment,  iti  iiny  tri- 
buunl,  of  a  kinsman  or  servant  of  the  intpiisitors  or  of  any  other 
uiriria}.'  The  force  of  ibis  was  weakened,  in  1&31,  iiy  a  drctsioD 
of  the  Suprenift  that  the  deputy  of  the  receivej  of  Valencia  was 
not  an  ollirial  in  the  sense  of  the  prohibition — a  decittion  which 
opi!nc<i  the  door  to  hereilitary  transmission  by  enabling  fathers 
to  introduce  their  Hons  as  <lei)Utira  in  their  offices,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  ease  of  Geronimo  Zurita.*  Still,  the  prohibition  wa£ 
held  to  be  in  force  ami,  in  tlio  iiuilnictions  to  vimtorv,  one  of  the 
pmntB  to  be  inve»lif;aio<l  was  whether  two  members  of  a  famiiy 
wrc  pjnploywl  in  a  tribunal.*  Like  all  other  wholesome  rules, 
however,  there  was  no  he.sitn1.ion  in  violating  it.  When  the 
Iribimul  of  Lima  waa  estahlighcd  in  1570,  it  wa»  npeeifically  called 
to  Ihe  attention  of  the  inquiators,  but  they  had  scaree  been 
installed  when  a  letter  from  vSecretary  VitW|uej5  ordered  them  lo 
ttppniiit  Pedro  de  Bu»tam«iit«,  brother  of  one  of  tlieni,  to  any 
oHice  for  which  he  was  fitted,  and  he  was  duly  made  notary  of 
fiecpiestrfttions.* 

Horedilttry  transmissioa  iscems  to  have  been  favored  from  an 
early  period.  In  1408.  we  6nd  Ferdinand  not  only  approving 
the  re:signatioD  of  Pedro  Lazara,  atguazil  of  Barcelona,  in  favor 
of  Iiiti  Kon  PioRL-tio,  btit  iticreaiting  the  salary  of  the  lattiT  bccuuHc 
he  is  a  iien*oo  who  cannot  live  upon  the  regular  stipend.    So,  in 


>  ArcUva  hbl.  lucioiia),  InquUeioa  de  V«laicla,  Leg.  G,  a.  2.  (ot.  27,  46,  163. 
»  AijcucUo,  fol.  13. 

'  ArHiivn  <h-  .Simnnoin,  [nqiiixirioni  t.lh.  76,  fol.  AM. 

'  Iliidicm.  In(piiHi".oii  rfr  ('Anuria*.  Viwiiw.  \jrfi.  •£<,().  ISD.  I,  (ol,  7,  9A4,  036-6. 
—  Mf-lci  tk  I'tomicf,  fol,  62  (IljM.  iincionoi,  SLSS  ,  I>,  122), 
*  MtvH.  of  liilil.  nacimnnl  du  Um^  I'roioa4o  223.  Expodivn(p  a270. 
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ISDS,  vheu  Juan  P^m,  notary  of  the  tribunal  o(  CaUtajnid,  was 
tncapadtatefl  b>'  fge,  be  executed  a  wilt  leaTing  all  the  papers 
and  doctuiienta  to  his  son  Juan,  and  Ferdinand  eonfinned  the 
beriueat  and  empowcml  Joan  to  act.' 

80  eoai|>lelel]r  tfid  this  become  the  policy  of  the  Inqtdation 
that  when  an  oflktal  died,  leaving  a  minor  son,  the  place  was 
filled  lemponrily  tilt  the  boy  slioukl  reach  adult  age  and  he  was 
pnmded  for  meaawlulc.  In  1342.  Luis  Bagcs,  notary  of  aeques- 
tratioM  in  SaragOflss,  Aed  and  Tavera  appointed  Bartolom^  Malo 
to  the  vacancy,  ordering  the  reccinr  to  pay  from  the  fines  and 
peoaoces  five  hundred  kui-Mos  a  jrear  to  Juan  Bagra,  the  young 
son  of  Luia.  Accompaoyinf;  this  was  a  fuivate  communication 
lo  (he  iii(}utsitor8,  iDformine  them  that  Malo  was  appointed  only 
until  Juan  should  have  age  and  i-x[icricn(T  fur  ttio  poeition  and, 
aa  the  arrangt'Oient  doen  not  appear  in  hifl  conitm>«3on,  a  notarial 
act  must  be  taken  90  as  to  insure  Juan's  suren.si^ion.  Secret 
arrangements  such  as  tlibi,  however  were  not  usually  considered 
neccaeary.  The  next  year  died  Sliguei  de  Dliban,  notary  of  the 
■pereto  in  the  Rami'  (ribunnl.  when  a  ti.niporary  appdintee  was 
ioduclrd  who  diviiled  the  salary  willi  Juan  Fl-foz  de  Oliban,  son 
of  Miguel,  till  lie  should  be  old  enough  to  take  the  place.*  The 
requireiTienta  of  age  were  waiv^^d  in  favor  of  such  trarsmbsions. 
Alwut  1710,  Carlos  Albornoz,  receiver  of  \alencia,  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  transfer  his  office  to  his  son,  ageil  twelve;  this  was 
refused  but  when,  two  ypars  later,  he  renewed  the  request,  it  was 
Rrmoted.'  Of  course  the  service  suffered  from  the  incompetence 
of  those  thrust  into  it,  but  when  they  were  absolutely  unfit  they 
were  allowed  to  employ  f^ubdtitiit^  who  M^r^-ed  for  a  portion  of 
the  salary.  Tluw  when  Juan  Romeo,  in  1548,  resigned  a  notariat 
of  the  juijtado  in  favor  of  Iiis  brother  Frandsco,  S'ald^  wrote  to 
the  io'iuisitons  llmt  he  hojM^  that  Kranri»co  would  i^oou  learn  his 
duticM  and  bn  »l)le  lf>  till  the  ofhce  personally  without  employing 
a  mibatitutc  as  had  pre\iously  been  the  cose.' 

It  would  be  iineleH!:!  to  timltiply  e.xanipli-s  of  what  was  of  daily 
occurn-iice.  Ofticiabi  were  constantly  reKigninj;''"'  retiring  00  half- 
pay  in  favor  of  their  sons  or  grandsons  or  nephews,  who  were 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.    So  completely  was  office  regarded 

'  Arclilvo  lie  Simancas,  Iittiuisirion,  Lib.  1. 

■  Ibidcni.  Kala  40,  LO).  4,  fol.  121,  122,  128,  14A,  IS7. 

*  Archivo  hist.  nociuniJ.  Inquuicioii  dr  VmIrrcm.  Leg.  3.  n.  17.  fol.  318,  225. 

*  Arcbi^'o  (la  tiinuinau,  InquiaicioB,  Saia  W,  Lib.  1,  fol.  165,  I66l 
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as  proporty  that  a  berc-avci)  widow  sometiniM  hdd  it  as  a  dowry, 
with  which  to  tfiiipt  a  lu-w  husband,  <jr  was  granted  a  peogion 
OD  it  to  be  paid  by  the  successor.  Or,  a  man  with  a  iiiardageuhle 
daughli'P  would  scf  urc  the  promiso  of  the  aucccsfdon  for  whoever 
woulii  marry  her;  or,  if  he  dicil  leaving  a  girl  unprovided  for,  the 
tribunal  would  kindly  look  up  a  husband  for  her  on  the  same 
conditions,  as  lu  tlie  case  of  Juaiia  de  TrL'viCo,  daughter  of  Antonio 
Kspanori  in  Valc^ucia.  Unluckily  the  (irst  Huitor  failed  to  prove 
his  limpieza  and  another  one  was  found  in  the  person  of  Aulonio 
dc  fioba.* 

The  natural  rnsult  of  this  was  to  found  inquii^a tonal  families 
who  continued  through  generations  to  live  on  the  Holy  Office, 
rendering  such  service  as  uiigbt  be  expected  from  thost-  who  held 
thpir  positions  to  be  personal  property,  like  purehasers  for  four 
or  more  lives.  Many  examplei;  of  this  eould  be  cited,  but  a  single 
one  will  suffice.  In  158G  we  find  Junn  dtrl  Olnio  ofTicintinf;  ae 
notary  or  secretary  of  the  Valeneia  tribunal — whether  the  lirBt 
of  the  tine  or  not  docs  not  appear,  In  1590,  his  widow  Magdalena 
asked  the  reversion  for  her  son  Joseph,  to  whom  it  wa-s  Riven,  aud 
during  his  minority  it  was  served  by  the  alcaide,  Pedro  Juan 
Vidal,  who  gave  a  third  of  the  salary  to  the  widow.  In  1623  this 
Joseph  secured  the  succession  for  his  son  Joseph,  who  acenis  to 
have  been  a  somewhat  turbulent  gentleman  for,  in  163£,  he  and 
his  son  were  aceu.sed  of  tiie  murder  of  his  fellow  seeretary,  Julian 
de  Palomares.  ICscaping  punishment  for  this,  he  ilied  in  IQii 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jusepe  Vicente,  who,  in  1666,  not 
without  difficulty,  nbtaiuRd  the  reversion  for  his  son  Viwnte. 
The  latter  was  still  functioning  in  1090.  Who  followed  him  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace,  but  the  male  line  seeiiit;  to  have  failed 
and  the  office  to  have  passed  to  a  nephew  for,  hi  1750,  it  is  (illed 
by  a  Vicente  Salvador  y  del  Olmo.* 

Philip  II  was  not  blind  to  the  evils  of  tins  abuse  and,  in  his 
instructions  of  Ifl95  to  Manrique  de  Lara,  he  ordered  that  offices 
Bbould  not  be  transferred  to  brothers  or  8on.s  unless  there  wei-e 
special  CAUse  and  the  recipients  were  capable  of  (illitig  them  with- 
out appointing  deputies:  but  Philip  III  reversed  thia,  in  1608,  in 


'  Arclui^  tuot.  naiMonal,  InquindoD  d«  Valencia,  l^g.  A,  n.  2,  fol.  88,  99,  US, 
128,  131). 

)  Ibidem.  Ug.  R.  n.  I.  M.  100.  410.  414-17;  Ug.  »,  n.  1.  ful.  15.  36.  30;  I.e|[. 
0,  n.  I,  fol.  349.  357,  365;  I*j.  11,  d.  2,  fol.  OS,  99.  157,  2l«,  21S,  20a-8;  l*g. 
S72;  U«.  383. 
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\\\H  irifitriirtions  to  Sanilnval  y  Rojas,  utid  pros«ril>pd  th&l,  uhfu 
ui  official  dieil.  hi^  chililrcu  ahoulil  be  borne  iu  luind.'  Jn  the 
liialructJODs  of  Carlos  II,  in  1695,  there  w  cxliibhctl  the  fat«J 
Spaninh  tnndpncy  of  recogniziog  evils  while  tolcratiiijj;  them.  He 
prohibited  the  tran^^pr  uf  (jRicv,  save  from  father  to  mn  or  from 
brother  to  brothi>r  when  there  m  a  just  cause  and  the  appointee 
bail  cnpacily  for  tlip  po^iiion,  for  it  had  often  happoned  that  m>os 
and  brothers  50  appointed  were  uuBt,  or  were  so  young  that  the 
I  nquintlon  had  to  wait  long  to  its  detriment  and  even  more  so 
when  Rubslilutoj;  were  takfn  t<'niporariIy,  for  Ihey  went  out  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  stxrets  of  the  Inquisitioti  and  inia^ted  ihcni- 
i<«ivc«  no  longer  bound  to  secrecy.  Yet,  after  thJB  clear  adniiscdoa 
he  proceeded  to  repeat  the  order  of  I'hilip  IU  that,  wh«n  an 
official  died,  care  was  to  hv.  taken  uf  his  children,'  Of  course  the 
warning  went  for  nothing  and  the  abuse  continued  to  the  laat. 
A  iwi-tifieale  of  limpioxa  isaued,  Xovomber  2.t,  1818,  to  Juan 
Josi'f  Paris,  describes  hlni  as  secretary  of  the  tribunal  of  Tolwio, 
on  half-salary,  while  his  father,  Juan  Antonio  Paris,  jubila<lo, 
has  the  other  ball.* 

When  there  was  no  lineal  successor  available,  the  custom  arose 
of  granting— doubtless  for  a  conaderatian— coadjutorsJiipa  »ith 
the  right  of  reversion.  In  IG19  the  tribunal  of  Valencia  took 
exception  to  llibi  and  eonaiUlctl  Urn  Suprema,  resulting  in  a 
decision  not  to  recognize  such  transactions  for  the  future.*  They 
still  coiitiouerl,  bowi^vop  and,  in  September  lfl4.t,  a  futpal  brief 
was  procured  prohibiting  them,  in  spite  of  which  a  well-infonned 
writ«r  tells  us  that  the  inquia  tor-general  still  granted  them.' 
Another  frequent  abu^e  •*•»»  saddling  an  office  with  a  pension  in 
fnvor  of  !«Hne  reprpsentallve  of  the  previous  incumbent  or  even 
of  a  stranger,  suggesting  colluraon  of  the  appointing  power.  Even 
lti(|uisitors  iheinwlve-s  sometimes  accepted  ofTJce  under  these  do- 
gradtng  conditions.  In  16.16,  a  commi.'ution  l<t.<!ue(l  to  Don  .\lonso 
de  Buelva,  as  inquisitor  of  Tole*lo,  bore  on  its  face  the  full  salary, 
but  it  was  secretly  coupler!  with  the  conditiun  tliat  he  waH  to  draw 
only  the  half,  while  the  other  half  was  fdven  to  Don  Francisco  dc 
Vftld^s.    A  man  taking  such  an  ofiicc  on  these  terms  would  prob- 


'  M8S.  of  Libnuy  f.f  tTniv.  of  Halle,  Vp.  17. 

>  Arrliiw  <ife  AlraU.  Bacieixla.  I^k-  54^'  {I'it>    10). 

*  .^rrhivt)  dP  SlmftiioA.  RepfiUn  de  G«ii>aln)rfwi.  n.  OIG,  fol.  74. 

*  -AtpW'.-w  hirt.  nat'iuuiil,  Tiii|u!«ii-km  An  Vulmcia,  !*«.  B.  d.  2,  foL  270,  278. 

*  MS3.  of  Royal  bibrary  of  Copenhoeen.  2l&>,  p  327. 
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ably  not  bo  nice  in  his  methods  of  recouping!  himself.  Still  mon 
fiiifi:gc.stive  of  Ihitt  wus  the  not  iofretjuent  custom  of  taking  office 
"giu  gages"— without  pay.  Thus,  in  1637,  the  Liccociado  Pedro 
Montfilvo  accepted  such  a  commission  oa  notary  f>f  the  secreto 
in  Toledo  and,  in  1C3S,  a  similar  one  was  i.«sued  for  ('6rdova  to 
Pedro  Gutierrez  Armeutfa.  Kvc-u  iuciuizitoni  did  not  disdain  to 
stoop  to  this  as  when,  in  this  same  year  1(>38,  Doctor  Villavicioea 
look  the  inquisitorshjp  of  Murcia  ftithout  pay.' 

It  is  cutfy  to  undcrt^Und  how  a  byHtcui  nuch  as  this  should 
cncumWr  the  tribunaln  with  ufleless  han^ei'»-on  whose  only  serious 
duty  was  the  drawing  of  salaries.  So  well  was  this  understood 
that  when,  in  the  confufiiou  of  the  War  of  Succcjsdon,  tlirrc  often 
was  not  money  enough  to  go  around,  an  order  was  Lssucd  that 
those  who  were  performing  duties  should  be  paid  in  preference 
lo  thoBc  who  WLT(^  not.  So,  one  of  the  fealurw  of  the  reform  of 
1705,  attempteil  by  Philip  ^',  was  a  royal  <lecree  ileclarinp;  null 
and  void  all  commissions  isiued  without  earr>inK  the  obligation 
to  work  in  the  ofTicc.  that  no  jubilation  with  salary  should  be 
granted  without  consulting  the  king,  and  that  no  ayuda  dc  coeta 
or  other  ^atitication  sliould  exceed  thirty  ducats  without  the 
royal  assent.* 

Malfeaaanc?  was  stimulated  by  the  excessive  tcndernesH  which 
forbore  to  visit  misconfiurt  with  punishment.  Warnings  and 
threats  were  freely  uttered  but  rarely  enforced  and,  even  when 
the  penalty  of  suspviutjon  wa^  inflicted,  tlic  term  was  apt  to  be 
reduced  before  expiration.  Thb;  patience  under  repeat«d  and 
prolonged  wrongdoing  was  partly  owing  to  the  palernalipm  which 
grnerully  govcruud  tbo  relations  between  supcrior!<  and  subordi- 
nates, but  princi|)ally  because  difmnispal  was  a  public  aeknowledjiie- 
ment  of  fallibility,  endangering  the  popular  veneration  which  the 
Iii(]uit;itiuit  sought  to  inspire.  li  was  t«ofrom  the  brst.  It  is  true 
that  the  reformatory  in»truetinn»  of  1 498  declare  that  any  notary, 
who  does  what  he  should  not  do,  shatt  be  condemned  as  a  per- 
jurer and  forger  and  be  perpetually  deprived  of  office,  besides 
such  other  penalty  of  fine  or  exile  as  the  inquiid tor-general  may 
determine,  but  tbi.s  cnrried  few  terrors  for  offenders.'  The  power 
of  effective  puiiisbnient  lay  exclusively  with  the  central  head, 

■  Bibl.  imeioHid.  M%.  D.  11R.  fol.  S6.  »,  23, 

*  Archivo  hwu  nactouaJ,  Inquigicion  dc  VnlcDOii,  L«g.  10,  o.  2,  fol.  153,  157. 

»  ArgueMo,  fol    13. 
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which  was  not  readily  moved  to  active  iniHgnntion  by  offcncfs 
committed  at  a  distance.  A  letter  of  Ferdinajid,  May  17,  liill, 
to  an  imjuisilor,  who  had  compliuned  bitterly  of  a  subordinal© 
and  evidently  had  aaked  his  (Uscharpo,  embodies  the  principle  to 
which  the  loquisition  remained  faithful  to  the  last.  The  com- 
pIutDsnt  wa£  told  that,  when  any  of  his  officials  was  in  fault,  he 
was  to  be  admonifihpd:  if  he  pwsist*d,  he  waM  to  be  rebuked  in 
the  presence  of  his  fellows;  if  this  did  not  suffice,  consultation  was 
to  be  had  with  thas«  who  had  been  present  and  every  care  be 
taken  to  avoi<i  injufitice  before  going  further,  for  the  <Usiniwal 
of  ollicials  of  the  Inquisition  \&  moKl  odious;  the  utmost  caution 
mu.tt  be  ob^Tved  that  it  is  founded  on  justice  and  the  Huccctis 
of  the  work  dppi-mfs  on  all  liviii};  in  harniuiiy.'  This  forbearance 
Ferdinand  hinisrelf  practised  in  cases  which  might  well  move  him 
to  inflict  Kuminary  chastisement.*  When  the  inquisitor  hiniBcIf 
proved  inforrigible,  he  might  he  i>uftpen(Ie<l  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  the  usual  courtti;  was  to  traiiHfer  him  and  inflict  him  on  some 
other  flistrict.  In  extreme  cases  he  niiglit  be  jubilado  or  retired 
on  half-pay  as  was  done  with  ofTicials  who  were  superannuated 
or  too  infirm  to  work.  ITifimi-saiil  was  almost  unknown  and  I 
have  met  with  but  few  cases  of  it. 

Jubilation  might  be  either  a  rcwartl  or  a  punishment.  In  the 
earher  time,  when  an  official  was  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of 
age  or  infirmity  he  was  taken  care  of  with  either  a  i^nsion  or  a 
substantial  gift,  of  which  various  cases  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
records.  In  time  this  became  an  eMahliflhed  custom,  known  as 
jubilation,  and  the  retiring  pension  was  usually  half  the  salary, 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  suc- 
cessor. Applicationa  for  jubilation  wore  common,  as  men  grew 
oh]  orincapadtatcd,  and  we  ha\i*  seen,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
tribunal  of  Murcia,  how  many  wage-eaters  of  this  kind  weighed 
on  the  finances  of  the  InquiHlion. 

The  use  of  jubilation  as  a  punishment  affords  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  tenderness  shown  to  offenders.  Instead  of  the 
flescrvcd  disniifiKal,  tliey  wer«  shielded  as  far  as  possible  from  dis- 
grace and  were  retired  with  a  pension,  lhu»  placing  them  on  a 
par  nith  aped  officials  worn  out  in  senice.  So  far  was  this  sym- 
putby  carried  that,  in  the  in,structions  of  Carlos  II  to  Rocnberti, 
in  1695,  he  bt  warned  that,  as  jubilation  infltcta  grave  discredit, 

■  Arrliht)  fie  Sinuuinu,  In(iTiiK:ckiR,  Lib.  026,  fol.  308. 

■  IbUlom.  Lib.  3,  (ol.  391,  »U,  412. 
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even  «ometiin<^  involving  risk  of  life,  it  is  only  to  be  resorted  to 
with  ample  cause,  after  taking  a  vote  in  the  Huprema.'  How 
6up(?rfluuus  was  this  cAution  could  be  iuslanced  by  a  Dumber  of 
cases,  of  which  it  euHices  to  mention  that  of  Melchor  Zapnta 
who,  about  1640,  succeeded  his  father-ia-law  an  aJcaide  of  the 
Bt'cret  prison  of  Valeacia.  Then  the  corrtspondence  of  the  tri- 
bunal becomes  burdened  with  complaints  of  Ms  disorderiy  con- 
duct; he  was  constantly  getting  into  scrapes  and  being  tried  on 
various  cliargea,  among  others^  that  of  hiring  four  .•soldiers  to 
oonmut  a  crime  of  violence.  At  length,  in  place  of  du^missal,  he 
wafi  jubilated  with  a  life-pension  of  2<),flOO  maravcdfs  in  silver 
and  his  office  was  given  to  hia  couaan,  Crispin  Pons.  The  litulo 
de  jnhilacimi  issued  to  liim  by  Sotoniayor  describes  his  long  and 
faithful  tiervice,  for  whtcli  he  \b  thtia  rewarded  and  he  was  assured 
of  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  exemptions  and  pi-erogatives  attached 
to  his  office — tliough  his  Mubaequent  conduct  was  so  disreputable 
that,  in  IG-IS,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  them.* 
When  this  was  the  policy  observed  toward  incapable  and  delin- 
quent officials  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  tiic  fmaneittl  troubles 
of  the  Holy  OfTice  and  the  grievances  endured  by  the  people. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  misguided  leniency  was  looseness  of 
discipUne  and  intliffcrencc  to  duty.  Inquiators  could  inflict  fines 
on  their  aubordinatew,  except  the  fiscal,  but  for  serious  ofTences 
they  rould  only  report  to  the  Suprema  and,  as  they  had  no  power 
of  appointment  or  iti.sniisj^al,  it  wa«  impossible  for  them  to  exert 
adequale  authority.'  How  little  control  they  ponsesaed  is  indi- 
cated when,  in  I.W6,  it  waa  nccosisary  for  the  Suprenia  to  issue  a 
formal  order  to  the  janitor  of  the  Grannihi  tribunal  to  ahut  the 
inner  gates  of  tlie  castle,  which  was  its  resilience,  at  such  hours 
AS  the  inquisitors  migtit  designate  and,  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  was 
to  br  reported  for  such  action  as  the  Council  might  see  fit  \fi  take.* 
Under  such  a  system  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  sugi;cHtinns 
for  reform,  in  1623.  it  was  proposed  to  ^ve  the  inquisitors  power 


'  AkAK'o  Ac  AlcflliS,  HadnidB.  Lou.  3-11'  (Li)>.  tO). 

*  Archiro  hiet.  nnrionnl,  Inquiaicion  de  Vulc-iiL-iii,  I^g.  9,  n.  3,  fot.  30,  60,  80, 
W,  157,  1(12.  211.— Ibidem,  Lib.  7  de  Autoi,  Leg.  2,  fol.  341.— Tf.  Leg.  11, 

E.l,ffll.SQ,  Lt)S-ag,22a;n.»,f(il.  lQl;\je^  13,  d.  l.rot.  130, 129.— llibl.  nncioiml, 
MSS..  D,  118,  foLM.  n.  32. 

*  Arrli!v«  liitil.  nacionnt.  Iniiiiioiclon  do  VAlr-ncin,  I.^.  LO,  n.  3,  fol.  19. — MS3. 
ot  Hoynl  Librar)'  "^  t'-'pcnhiiKcn.  21S<>,  p[,.  is-l.  201. 

*  Ardiivo  dc  Sinuucas,  lD(|ui£icioQ,  Ub.  1)2S,  foJ-  33. 
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to  punish  and  suspend,  far  llio-  lying  of  their  buiils  resulted  in 
iusubonlinjLiion,  causing  gi'ave  troubles  in  tlie  tribunals.' 

That  tliere  was  gross  ueglwit  of  duty  follows  as  a  icaLtcr  of 
coursi"-.  The  hours  prt^srribwl  for  work,  iluring  which  all  wer< 
roiiuin^d  lo  he  present,  were  only  six— three  in  the  morning  anifl 
three  in  the  afternoon —except  on  the  numerous  holidays,  and 
\Tsitors  in  their  insnei;Uon8  were  in.structe<l  lo  inquire  especially 
into  tliis.*  I'Yoin  such  reports  of  %-isitationB  as  1  have  examined, 
it  would  appear  that  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  was  difficult; 
Cervantes,  indeed,  in  his  report  on  IJarcelona  in  1561,  says  tJiat 
there  is  no  hope  of  securing  regular  attendance  unless  the  Suprema 
will  impose  a  penalty  for  default  of  more  ituui  an  hour.' 

Absence  from  the  poat  of  duty  was  an  abuse  which  also  «eeme< 
incurable.  Even  under  the  vij^ant  rule  of  Ferdinand,  a  circular^ 
letter  of  the  Suprema,  September  7,  1509,  calls  alicution  to  the 
ahspnce  of  the  officiala  on  their  privatfl  buciness;  thn  inquinitnrR, 
in  urfient  cases,  could  p"ant  leave  of  absence  for  twenty  days  in 
tJio  year,  but  this  wiia  never  to  be  exceeded;  records  were  to  be 
kept  and  Knlari(>i)  were  to  be  proportionately  docked.*  This  was 
perfectly  inefToetuat.  In  15*20  we  find  tbc  Suprema  writing  to  the 
oflicials  of  Barcelona  to  return  to  their  posts  within  ton  dayif,  and 
rebukinp  tlie  inquiwtors  for  permitting  this  neglect  of  <I»ty,  but 
s  repetition  of  the  letter  la  152L  shows  how  fruitless  had  been  the 
first  one.  Tlie  trouble  was  by  no  niearts  confined  to  Barcelona  and, 
in  1521,  Cardinal  Adrian  made  an  pffort  to  check  it  by  derlaring^ 
vacant  the  office  of  any  one  absonting  himself  for  two  months.*' 
It  was  not  only  the  Hiibordinatrjt,  for  the  inquixitorn  themselves 
hml  frequently  to  hp  taken  to  task  for  similar  neplert  of  duty.' 
The  trouble  was  endless  and  serves  in  part  to  explain  the  cruel 
delays  wlncli  acjcrfivated  ko  greatly  Uie  jtuFTerings  of  tlioife  under 
trial.  In  1573  the  rule  of  1509  was  repeated  with  the  addition 
that,  if  tlie  twenty  days  granted  were  exceeded  by  ten  days,  the 
absentee  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  lils  ofhee  on  tiiti  return  and 
tills  again  yfos  reiutiued  in  151)7.  tUKethcr  with  an  order  that  no 

'  Archivo  do  Simiincae.  iDquuidon,  Lib.  92fi,  fol.  IS. 

'  IrwtrurrioiiC9  dct  141)8,  {  15  (ArKiicUo,  to],  13). — Arrbivo  (k  Simancas,  In- 
quiMclon  (le  CHnarias.  Kxpetlbattw dn  Vixiliui.  I.Cft,  2Sn,  7.tb.  I,  fi>l.  6, 

*  Affhii-o  de  Kmuncoji,  Inquundon,  Lib.  76,  fol.  227;  Vintas  Ac  Bvcclooa^ 
Lcfi.  l.j.  fol.  2.  20. 

«  lbi<kiu.  Lib.  (136,  fol.  2». 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  73,  Sal.  84,  fifl,  1S3,  ISS,  201 ;  Lib.  7«,  foL  416;  Ijb.  983, 

■  niidvni.  Lib.  77,  [oL  lOO.  236. 
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iaqui^tor  should  absent  htuieolf  wiUiout  the  permiasioa  of  the 
Suprema.' 

Tluij  was  not  the  only  tiiatter  tn  which  iuqubitors  hud  to  be 
kept  in  chei^k.  The  frequent  cuininamht  for  tbctu  not  to  accept 
comnuEeiona  to  attend  to  outtdde  business  show  how  eager  were 
people  to  secure  the  service  of  ageuts  eo  powerful  and  how  ready 
were  the  inquisitors  thiui  tu  sell  their  influence.  80,  when  Vald^ 
in  1560,  ordered  them  not  to  rutk  for  favors,  for  complaiDta  were 
made  by  [tcoplc  that  they  were  forced  to  grant  what  was  askcti, 
we  recoj(nize  how  itdiuile  were  the  resources  of  petty  tj'ranny 
afforded  by  the  terror  whit^h  they  inspired.  Thai  they  M'ere  not 
superior  to  the  vices  of  the  period  may  be  inferre<i  from  an 
injunction  of  V'ald&i,  iu  156{i,  to  exercise  great  moderation  in 
gambliDg.' 

I'^nest  efforts  were  not  laeking  to  roajntmn  a  fair  standard 
of  efiicieiKiy  ami  distnpliiic  in  the  Iribmiala,  allliough  they  were 
largely  neutraliaed  by  the  restricted  authority  allowed  to  the 
inquisitors  and  tbefalal  clemency  shown  lodelinquents.  IsabpUa 
has  the  creilit  of  reforming  the  adminii^trution  of  jii»tirt-  in  Ca:!i(ilc 
by  periodii:ally  semling  inspectors,  incorruptible  and  inflexible, 
to  scrutinize  the  operalioii  of  the  courts,  and  it  was  not  long  after 
tlie  organizatiou  of  the  luqui»ilion  that  a  ttimilar  plnn  was  found 
necessary  for  its  tribunals.  We  happen  to  hear  of  a  vxititador  ov 
insixwtor  at  Meilina  del  Canipo,  while  Torqueniada  was  still  in 
Uie  arlive  oxerKlse  of  his  functions,  jirobably  bi-fore  1490.'  From 
letters  of  1497  we  learn  that  the  salaries  of  an  inspector  and  his 
notary  were  the  same  as  those  of  an  inquisitor  and  notary— ft 
hundred  tliouHand  maravedls  for  the  one  and  forty  thousand  for 
the  other.  These  were  appointed  by  the  inquisitor-general  and 
carried  royal  letters  ordering  inqui-siitors  to  receive  and  treat  (hem 
well  and  all  ofiicLab  to  aid  them,  give  tUem  free  pa.sxage  and  levy 
no  tolls,  dues,  ferriages  ur  fees  of  any  kind.'  The  Instructions  oi 
1408  create  permanent  inspectors-general,  of  whom  there  were  to 
he  one  or  two,  to  visit  all  tribunals  and  report  their  condition; 
they  were  not  to  lodge  or  eat  with  the  inquisitors  or  tc  receive 
presents  from  them  and  were  to  exercise  only  the  powers  expressed 

'  .'^n-tiivo  de  adounniK,  Inquisiclon,  Lib  82.  toL  89;  Ub.  BSB,  fol.  (H.GC:  lib. 
D4l.ro).  90. 
'  ILidcm,  Ln>.  78.  tol,  2T2;  I.tb.  7P.  fol.  7.  239;  I.it).  mi.  fol.  «. 
'  Il>i(l)!in.  i'niranMo  Ki-xl.  Iri()UL>(Cloii,  L>ii.  eiiitik,  (ul.  2H. 
•  IbUlL-m,  Lib.  1. 
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in  thpir  eommisaiona.'  Under  this  Francisco  de  Rimancas,  Arch- 
deacon of  CArdovn,  was  fti)|)oiiit<-d  insi»ctor,  with  GonzAIei 
McHons  OS  his  Dotary;  how  long  he  served  does  not  apprur,  but 
orders  for  the  payment  of  his  salary  can  be  traced  until  1503.* 

When  the  IiiquisilioiiK  of  Castile  and  Aragon  were  separated, 
in  1507,  each  continued  to  employ  inspectors.  Alonso  Rodriguez, 
of  whom  wtf  hear  in  1509,  probably  belongt-d  to  Castik;  in  1514 
Ximenes  appointeii  Jiian  Moris  as  intipocLor,  after  which  spe<.'ial 
inspectors  ceased  for  a  time  lo  be  employed  for,  in  1317,  the 
ItKjiiiator  of  C6rdova  was  sunt  to  iiiapcct  Toledo,  Seville  and 
Jaeii  and  the  InquiHitor  of  Jaon  to  inspect  Cfirilova,  Cuenca  and 
ValladoUd.'  In  Aragon,  Mercader  in  1513  sent  Juaa  de  Ariola 
to  inspect  Majorca,  Sardinia  and  Sicily  an<l,  about  the  saoie  time, 
Hernando  de  Monteniayor  to  intipoct  thR  tribunals  of  Aragon, 
Catalonia  and  VaJencia.*  After  the  reunion  of  the  Inquiation, 
Cardinal  Ailrian  introduced  an  innovation  by  appointing  laymen 
to  the  office— the  Licentiates  Sisa  and  Pefla— the  former  a  judge 
in  the  high  court  of  Valladolid.  Their  functions  were  enlarged, 
for  Cliarles  V  describes  them  as  persons  of  high  aulbority,  not 
connected  with  the  Inquiaition,  sent  to  inveatigat*  all  the  tri- 
bunals and  to  reform  whatever  required  aTnendnient,  for  which 
he  clothed  them  mtU  ample  powers.' 

These  regiJar  routine  iuspcetious  came  to  an  end  and,  though 
the  wholesome  superviiqdn  wa«  not  abanrloned,  it  became  irreg- 
ular, either  employed  occasionally  or  when  coniplaitita  seemed 
to  indicate  it^  neccB«ity.  Barcelona  was  a  trouble-tome  tribunal, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  visited  only  at  interval-s  of  from  six  to 
ten  years.  The  inspections  were  not  inexpensive  and  the  cost 
had  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Suprema.  Whon,  in  1567,  de  Soto 
Sniazar,  a  member  of  the  Suprema.  was  sent  to  investigate 
Valencia,  Barcelona  and  Saragossa,  he  was  given  at  the  outset 
four  hundred  ducat*  and  his  secretary,  Pablo  Garcia,  two  hun- 
dred.' The  rule  became  established  to  employ  only  inquisitors 
and  those  in  active  service,  not  retired.*    The  work,  when  con- 

'  AfgucUo,  fol.  22, — Arrliivn  dc  Sinianr(Lt,  Inquiiiirion,  Lib.  939,  foL  HOi 

*  Arttiivo  di;  Sinuuinui.  Imiuisicion,  Lib.  1;  Lib.  3,  fol.  20. 

*  Ibidem,  Uh.  3.  fol,  a2,  3!W:  Lib.  5.  fol.  11. 

*  Tbidf^m,  lib.  3,  fol.  3S1,  310;  f.ib.  ySH. 

*  Ibidem.  Lib.  9.  fol.  03.— Arcliix-o  hist,  nucional,  InqiUaeioo  de 
HsrinMlii.  I 'OR.  10. 

*  Archit-c  dc  Bimnnco*.  IiiquiridOQ,  Lib  MO,  fol.  -M,  W. 
'  Arctki^-o  do  Alc&li,  Uadcuda,  Leg.  bW  (Lib.  10). 
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scieiitioiisly  pprformed,  was  not  light.  An  inspection  of  the 
Canary  tribunal,  made  by  Claudio  ilc  la  Cueva,  lasted  from  IS95 
to  1507  and  \m  report  form?  a  nia-ss  of  112-1  folios.'  lliia  was 
iimisually  laborious,  but  rpports  covering  three,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred page.'!  arc  nol  uncommon. 

Tlie  vieitador  was  expected  to  make  a  thorougli  investigation 
of  the  comhtion  and  working  of  the  tribunal,  to  discover  all 
ric-glccl  of  regulations,  all  abasc-s  and  riialfc^wancp  of  the  officiaU, 
&U  (lerelictioDB  of  duty,  all  maladministration  of  the  property  and 

I/piiufs,  all  luisuse  of  powftr,  whether  through  oppression  <if  the 
efeneelww  or  reiiiiwuiess  in  vin<li<'aling  the  faith.  He  was  to 
examine  the  records,  not  only  to  see  that  they  were  properly  kept 
and  indexed  hut  also  whether  justire  liad  boon  didy  athuimHtered 
ami  the  exLiUt  of  the  Holy  Ofiice  liml  bepn  rigidly  followed.  He 
visited  the  prisons,  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  prisoners  and 
investigated  tlu'iti.  On  arrival,  he  fixed  a  day  on  which  he  would 
appear  in  the-  audience-ehatiiber;  the  inquitutorFi  and  all  olTmelR 
were  assembled,  hia  credentials  were  read  and  the  inquisitors 
promised  obedience  in  Ihe  name  of  all  present.  Tlie  next  day 
tlie  inqiiiHitorK  vttVB  pxamined  under  oath,  as  to  whether  there 
was  anything  requiring  amendment  and  whether  the  officials  per- 
forme^l  their  full  duty,  tlif  answers  being  tnkt-n  down  in  writing. 
The  inspector  brought  with  liini  an  elaborate  series  of  interroga- 
tories, usually  forty-eight  or  fifty  in  number,  covering  all  the 
points  which  experience  had  shown  a-i  likely  to  tempt  to  wrong- 
doing and  on  Mie»e  he  examined  all  the  oihcials  singly.  He  also 
listened  to  all  who  had  complaints  to  make;  if  the.se  appeared 
to  be  justified  he  investigated  them  thoroughly,  summoning  all 
witneMee,  who  were  guaranteed  that  their  names  would  be  kept 
secret,  and  on  this  evidence  he  framed  charges  against  those 
inculpated  and  heard  them  in  defence.  When  his  duties  in  the 
tribunal  were  accomplished  he  was  expected  to  visit  the  <listrict 
and  investigate  all  complaints.  Tlie  results  were  reduced  to 
writing  anil,  when  his  labors  were  completed,  he  sent  or  carried 
the  whole  to  the  Suprcnia  for  its  action.'  As  a  rule,  tic  had  no 
executive  authority  and  could  only  make  recommendations, 
but  visitadores  to  the  colonies  were  frequently  invested  with 


■  Archive  de  Kiitiftnou.  InquiMcion  de  Caoarjaa,  BspedicQUa  de  ViaiUu,  Leg. 
2sn.  I.ih.  i. 

'  M'xJo  de  Procpdcr.  rol.  fiO-I  (BiW.  nscional,  HSS.,  P,  122).— MS9.  <jf  Royal 
Ldinry  of  CopcnIi:iseii,  218b.  r<il.  301-3. 
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grcalpr  power,  prpsiimably  in  view  of  the  long  delays  in  com- 
municatioa.  Wben,  m  1(354,  Medina  Rico  c&mc  as  iuspcotor  to 
Mexico,  where  maltulminifitratioii  was  Haf^ant,  he  sat  in  jwlgc- 
in«nt  on  the  inquisitors,  K)>trad»  and  lli^ucra,  suspended  them 
and  owuiiitHi  tlio  tribunal  for  years.'  It  can  readily  be  conceived 
that  at  timea  thpj«  was  no  little  friction  between  inspector  and 
inquisitors,  and,  in  1645,  the  Suprenia  prvsented  ^o  the  king  a 
con^^ulia  <m  tho  rontrovcraic^  thence  arisiog.* 

The  nt>ce»<ity  for  these  >-iiutatioaB  diuiiuisbcd  in  pr«]x>rUoD  aa 
the  tribunftls  were  subordinated  to  tht;  Suprenia.  When  they 
hod  to  make  monthly  reports  of  all  pending  coses,  so  that  their 
action  was  under  constant  supervi^ou;  when  all  sentences  were 
submitted  for  confirmation  or  revision,  with  the  papers  showing 
the  eonduct  of  tlie  eases;  when  no  arrest  could  l>e  made  without 
presenting  the  sumaria  and  receiving  authoiity;  when,  moreover^ 
the  bueiticps  nmnaj;<>mi^nt  of  property  was  scrutinited  through 
montUy  reports  of  the  junta  de  hacienda,  there  was  no  longer  a 
justification  for  thcexpciuH'-sof  visitations.  The  growing  facilities 
of  intercom nmnii^fltion  encouraged  centralization  and  enabled 
the  Suprema  to  maintain  a  constant  supervision.  When,  there- 
fore, it  concentrated  in  it«clf  all  the  judicial  faculties  of  the 
Inquiiiitif^n,  rendering  the  tribunftls  merely  instrument'*  for  inves- 
tigation, the  functions  of  the  viatador  became  supcrQuous,  at 
]east  in  the  Peniosula. 


Tlie  palace  or  building,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  tribunal,  was 
dindei]  into  the  sfereto  and  the  outside  rooms  or  apartments. 
It  was  expwtcd  to  furnlt^h  lodgings  for  the  inquisitors  and,  if 
spaeious  enough,  for  tho  other  officials.  The  most  important 
feature  was  the  cttrceUs  secreiae  or  aeeret  priaon  for  those  on 
trial,  for  it  was  necessary  that  they  could  be  brought  at  any 
moment  to  the  audience-<?hamber  without  being  seen  by  any 
one.  Thwe  was,  of  course,  a  torture-chamber,  which  aeema  to 
have  generally  bet-n  undorground.  Tlie  secreio  originally  was 
merely  a  record-room  in  wliieh  the  papers  and  documents  were 
preservwl.  From  the  first  these  were  guarded  with  jealous 
secrecy,  not  only  on  account  of  their  importance  in  the  trials  but 
because  their  abstraction  or  destruction  was  so  ardently  dcared 


'  Arrhi^-o  du  i>iiniuicM,  Iu<iuuicioD,  Lib.  36,  fol.  203. 
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by  the  kindred  or  acconiplicfS  of  convicts.  As  early  as  14S5, 
Ferdinand,  in  his  insLrucUoos  to  the  tribunal  of  Saragossa,  orders 
that  no  eer\'aat  of  any  o(  the  otficials  shall  cnl«r  '"lo  uccrclo  dc  la 
Inquieieion.'"  The  Instruotions  of  149S  provide  that  the  chpst  or 
chanibw  in  wliich  the  papers  are  kept  shall  have  three  keys,  two 
held  by  the  notarios  dti  eecrcto  tuid  uue  by  the  litical,  so  that  no 
one  can  take  out  a  donmient  save  in  the  prf^nenceof  the  others, 
and  no  one  shall  enter  it  except  the  inquisitors,  the  notaries  and 
the  fiscal,  mice  DulMtaitttully  n-pcatcd  in  the  Sicilian  instructions 
of  1516.  Amonj;  the  derelictions  of  the  Barcelona  tribunal, 
reported  in  1501  by  Cervantes,  was  the  neplect  of  this  rule,  lead- 
ing, lie  said,  to  gruve  abua'K.'  The  functions  and  extent  i>f  the 
aecreto  were  p-aftually  enlarged.  In  Me-rfader's  Instructions  of 
1514,  the  money-chest  with  three  keys  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  Uio  H(M;rcto,  a  provision  which  liccaino  permanent.*  When  the 
rule  w«fl  estnblishcil  of  conducting  the  trials  in  profound  secrw^y, 
and  a  veil  of  impenetrable  mystery  was  tlirown  around  all  the 
operations  of  the  Inquisition,  the  autlience-chanibcr  was  included 
in  the  secreto,  as  well  as  tho  oflicea  occupied  by  the  fiscal  and 
secretaries.  The  door  to  it  was  secured  by  three  locks  lia\'ing 
different  keys  and  entrance  was  forbidden  save  to  those  officially 
privileged  or  sununoncd.*  In  IG45,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  danger  in  the  notarios  or  secretaries  bringing  in  their  swords, 
for  a  prisoner  when  led  to  an  audience  might  in  his  desperation 
8tiie  one  and  give  trouble,  and  they  were  consequently  ordered 
in  future  to  he  left  outside.'  In  the  Valencia  tribunal  there  was 
considerable  excitement,  in  1679,  when  the  pages  of  the  inquisitors 
got  possession  of  the  keys  and  had  false  ones  made,  with  wliich 
tJiey  gained  at  will  access  to  the  sacred  precincts,  hut  no  harm 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  boyish  prank."  One  feature  of  the 
audience-chamber  was  significant — a  cc/oHfa  or  lattice,  behind 
which  a  witness  could  identify  a  prisoner,  «*ittiout  being  seen  or 
recognized'  

*  Ardiivo  f:i>n.  dv  la  C.  de  Aragon,  Rt^rt.  3iBS-t.  tol  6S. 

*  ArijueUo,  fol.  IS.^Archivo  de  ijiinanCM,  laquisiclon,  Libro  933. — Ibidem, 
Vudlaidc  Buiyulonn,  Ij-g   15.  (ol,  2. 

■  Ibidem,  Lib.  Oat)  Lib.  942,  fol.  21. 

*  Modn  dc  Pnin-diT,  to!  62  (Bibl.  nacional.  M93..  D.  122),    (OcCMioiuiUy, 
Ikowpvcr,  aiiluA  jiarltfulatfA  iti  tlie  outiiciice-rliiuiiljer  wefv  Krld  with  opCD  doori ) 

■  BiW.  tiariunal,  1I?S.,  P.  118,  (ol,  84.  (i,  30. 

*  Arrhi%<(>  hist,  nacionsl,  tnquifunoD  do  VhIcqcu.  Ix-ft   II,  D.  3,  lot.  1 10,  114. 

*  Arcliivo  de  Sinuncnf,  Iikiiiimcuhi,  Log.  bSi2,  la\.  37, 
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In  ponaderinE  the  pcrsonnpl  of  the  tribunnl,  we  may  dismiag 
the  atMRjsur  witli  tt  few  wonLs.  Such  sn  ofFiciul  was  uiikaoH'Q  ia 
the  OKI  Inquisition,  but  we  have  seen  that,  when  the  first  inqius- 
itora  were  sent  to  Se\illp,  they  were  acconi panted  by  an  assessor, 
and  such  a  funclionar)'  continued  for  ^omc  lime  to  be  considcix-ii 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  tribunal.  At  the  beginning  the  inquis- 
itors were  Uoiiumcan  friars,  presumably  good  theologians  bufcJ 
unversed  in  the  iiitriearicN  of  the  law.  It  was  therefore  desirable* 
to  aasociat*  with  tlieni  a  lawyer  aa  a  guide,  an<l  his  presence  more- 
over might  serve  as  an  assurance  to  the  people  of  the  l^jility  of 
the  proceedings.  In  Tonjuetnada's  InstructioDs  of  1485  it  ia 
pronJed  that  they  must  always  act  in  concert  and  that  aoything 
done  by  one  without  the  othcT  was  bivalid;  even  coninuinications 
to  the  Suprema  must  be  signed  by  both.'  In  the  trials  of  this 
period  we  sometimes  find  the  assessor  sitting  with  the  inquisitors 
and  sometimes  not,  and  thf  Mt-iitences  are  ruudered  by  the  latter 
with  the  eomturrenee  of  the  former,*  In  the  secular  law  of  the 
period,  the  assessor  had  only  a  consultative  and  not  a  deci-sive 
vote,  and  tliis  would  apjicar  to  be  his  position  in  the  tribunal, 
when  the  routine  of  the  Inquiation  had  e*tablishtwJ  its  own 
precedents,  when  all  doubtful  questions  were  decided  by  tlie 
Suprema  and  the  sorvices  of  trainer!  lawyers  were  no  lonj 
required.'  In  the  early  time  their  salaries  were  the  same  as  thoee-*^ 
of  the  inquisitors— intleed.  at  Haragossa,  in  148fi,  Martin  Mar- 
tfnes,  the  as.'sessor,  receives  6vc  thousand  sueldos  while  the 
inquisitor-s  are  ratpd  at  four  thousand.*  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  it  apparently  became  indifferent  whether  there  waa 
an  assessor  or  not.  In  1490,  the  salary  list«  of  Sn'ille.  of  Burgoej 
and  of  Paleneia  have  no  mention  of  sue))  an  ofhrial,  wliile  there 
is  one  at  Saragos.>ia  and,  in  1500,  Ferdinand  empowers  (he  inqui»* 
itor  of  Rardiuia  to  select  for  his  assessor  any  doctor  he  ph'a»(*-«.* 
'Hie  ofKce  continued  to  exist  for  a  lime,  tut  a  kind  of  supernumej*- 
ary,  employed  in  hearing  tlie  civil  eases  of  officials  but,  in  the 
Aragonese  Concordia  of  1568,  tliis  duty  watt  placed  on  the  inquit»-1 


»  Vol.  I.  App<■odil^  p.  A7S. 

*  ArrhLvo  fain.  ludonol,  InqulsinoD  de  ToIkIo,  Ijeg.  137,  n.  9R;  Lag.  133.  n. 
143;  l«g.  150.  n.  200. 

*  Wvma  de  Anvffnn,  fol.  133  (Z&raeou.  1024).— Archivo  d«  AlcoU.  Brtado, 
Ur,  3137. 

*  Arcbii-o  fpm.  Ae  \x  C.  de  Arafion,  ltef[Ulro  34IS4,  fol,  02, 

*  Archivo  Ue  Sinuuicu,  lDi[tiiaiciw,  Lib.  I. 
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itors  and  the  oseessorahip  vas  abolished.  In  Castilo,  tho  liet  of 
oitirials,  promulgaLctl  in  Ihe  H&me  year  by  I'hilip  1 1,  a.s  eiitiUed  to 
exemption  from  taxatioD,  makee  no  meotion  of  the  aascssor,  who 
may  be  assumed  by  this  time  to  disappear.' 

The  inqtiitdun-g.  of  course,  were  the  sui)orior  oflicials  of  tJie 
tribunal.  They  were  the  judges,  with  practically  unlimited  power 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  and  honor  of  all  whom  they  suiuiiioncd 
before*  them,  until  they  were  gradually  restricted  by  the  growing 
centralisation  in  the  Suprciiia.  To  the  people  they  were  the 
incarnation  of  the  dreaded  Holy  Office,  regarded  with  more  fear 
and  veneration  than  bisliop  or  noble,  for  all  the  [>owers  of  State 
and  Church  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  They  could  arrest 
and  imprison  at  will;  with  their  oxcommunication  they  eould,  at 
a  word,  pu-alyze  the  ai*n)  of  id)  secular  ofHeialR  and,  with  their 
interdict,  plunge  whole  communities  into  despair.  Such  a  con- 
centration of  »erular  and  Kpirltual  ftuthority,  guarded  by  so  little 
limitation  and  responsibiHty,  has  never,  under  any  other  system, 
been  enlru-sted  to  fallible  human  nature.  To  exercise  it  wisi-ly 
and  temperately  called  for  exeeptional  elevation  of  character, 
sdf-contro!  and  mature  experience  of  men  and  things.  That 
friars,  suddenly  called  from  the  cloister  or  the  schools  and  clothed 
with  such  limitless  power  over  their  fellow-bcinge,  should  some- 

les  grow  intnxicatei]  with  their  position  and  cuniniit  the  awful 

lughter  which  marked  the  early  years  of  the  Inquisition,  given 
no  occasion  for  .surprise,  nor  that  their  successors  should  have 
traiiipleil  with  such  arrogant  audacity  on  all  who  ventured  to 
raise  »  voice  against  their  misuse  of  their  prerogatives.  It  ia 
therefore  worth  our  while  to  examine  what  qualifications  were 
required  by  popes  and  kings  in  thow;  whom  they  selected  as  fitted 
for  an  office  of  such  bewildering  temptations  ami  such  vast  opjwr- 
tunities  for  evil. 

Sixlus  IV,  in  the  bull  of  Novcniher  1,  1478,  em[)Owcred  Ferdi- 
naml  and  Isabella  to  appoint,  a**  inquisitors,  three  bishops  or 
other  worthy  men,  priests  either  regular  or  secular,  over  forty 
years  of  age,  God-fearing,  of  good  charat-ter  and  record,  masters 
or  bftchelors  of  theology  or  licentiates  of  canon  law.  The  pre- 
scription aa  to  the  minimum  age  was  as  old  as  the  Council  of 
Vicmie,  in  1312,  and  bad  become  a  matter  of  coiirue;  the  rest 


'  Adoscfe  Carte  del  Re>-Da(leAni^n,f(d.iH(Zaragoni,  lOtM).— Bibl.  nadouil, 
USS.,  D,  118,  p.  103. 
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was  as  welt-efaosen  a  dpriaition  of  the  rcquUdte  qualities  as  perhftp.4 
could  be  expres.ii(.-il  in  gt^ncraJ  Utrins.  consiilcring  the  temper  of 
Uic  ugc  and  Uie  work  to  be  performed.'  So,  in  1483,  wlien  Stxtus, 
under  the  influence  of  Cardinal  liorpa,  desired  to  Ret  rid  of  Inquis- 
itor Gualbes,  he  aaked  Fcniinand  to  replace  him  with  some  master 
of  theology  who  had  the  fear  of  God  and  vtts  eminent  for  hia 
virtues.'  The  only  juquisitors  that  Spain  had  known  wore  Domin- 
icans and.  allhuujth  tlicy  were  not  specified,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  Inquiffltion  should  reiaaia  in  their 
hands,  but  Ferdinand,  in  iiia  struggle  with  Slxtus  for  the  control 
of  the  Aragoiiese  Inquisition,  had  encountered  the  obstacle  oi 
the  obedience  due  by  the  friars  to  their  General,  who  of  course 
was  a  creature  of  the  curia.  He  was  resolved  to  organize  the 
Inquiation  to  suit  hitnself,  wiuch  explains  why  Torqueiriftda,  in 
hia  InatruoUons  of  December  6,  14S4,  aimpUSed  the  formula  of 
qualifications  to  Ictrados  (either  lawyers  or  men  of  university 
training)  of  good  repute  and  oonscience,  the  fittest  that  could  be 
had.*  This  did  not  even  require  the  inquiator  to  be  an  eccIeMa^ 
tic,  except  in  so  far  as  there  were  conipitrativcly  few  letrados  of 
the  time  who  were  not  in  orders.  When  Innocent  VIII  renewed 
the  cotmniasioD  of  Torqueraada,  February  3.  1485,  it  empowered 
liim  to  appoint  as  inquisitors  fitting  ccclesiatitics,  learned  and 
God-fearing,  prox-ided  thoy  were  masters  of  theology  or  doctors 
or  licentiates  of  laws,  or  cathedral  canons  or  holding  other  church 
dignities,  but,  while  this  was  repeated  in  a  sid^sequeut  bull  of 
March  24,  1486,  it  was  sinipUKcd,  in  another  clause,  into  ec^.le«iafl- 
tics  of  proper  charucter  and  learning,  not  less  than  thirty  years 
(rf  age.*  This  reduction  in  the  age  limit  was  retained  by  Alex- 
ander VI,  in  the  commissions  issued  to  Dcza.  November  24,  1498 
and  September  1 ,  145)9,  when  the  requbate  of  being  an  ecclesiastic 
wa.-*  omitted,  for  the  qualification  was  reduced  simply  to  suitable 
men  of  good  and  tender  conscience,  even  if  they  have  not  reached 
;  forty  yeiu-s  of  age  but  are  more  than  tJiirty.*  This  became  vir- 
tually  the  accepted  formula,  as  shonii  in  the  commi^ion.'t  issued, 
June  4  and  5,  15U7  by  Julius  11,  to  Engucra  for  Aragon  and  to 


'  Bolotin.  XV,  449.— Cap.  2,  aemoniin  Lib  v.  Ill  iii. 

*  BiUftiiti  de  In  Onlen  ik  8nDliii0O,  Lib.  I  de  oopiaa,  fol.  122. 
'  Vol.  I,  A|>pRiidix,  p.  STi 

*  fliilikrlo .!»  la  Ord^n  d<!  J^VuitJaffo.  Lib.  I,  fol,  32;  Ln>.  I  do  copbs,  fo).  5,  8.—  ' 
Bibl.  nadaonl,  IklSS.,  D,  IIS.  fed.  K. 

*  Bulono.  Lib.  I.  fol.  £7;  Lib.  I  de  eopiu,  fol.  II.  12. 
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Ximeno0  for  Castile,  ami  in  those  of  Leo  X  to  MrrcAtter  and  Poul 
in  1513  &iid  to  Caniiiiul  Adrian  in  1516  and  151^.' 

The  office  of  inquisitor  wan  thus  thrown  open  to  the  laity  and 
iherc  was  no  hc-sitaliou  in  employing  them  so  long  as  tbcy 
reinainwl  single  but,  if  they  niarrieil,  they  were  obligeii  to  rfjiign 
— poaably  because  it  waa  thought  iniposmhie  for  a  married  man 
to  preserve  the  absolute  sccrL-cy  regarded  a^t  ejwential  in  tlie  Holy 
OfliPC.  'Hie  Liopntiate  Apiirre,  t'erdinand'c  favorite  membpr  of 
the  Suprcma,  was  fl  layman,  Od  June  28, 151.'),  Ferdinand  writes 
to  Xinienes  Uiat  the  Licentiato  Nebreda,  Inquisitor  of  Seville, 
desired  to  niarry  and,  att  he  is  a  good  wpvant,  another  nffiee  has 
been  found  for  him,  while  the  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Pam- 
pcluna  will  make  a  suitable  appointee  for  Seville.*  Two  other 
nniilar  rasca  octiir  about  the  Aame  time.'  It  was  an  anomaly  to 
allow  laymen  to  sit  in  jud|>ement  on  matters  of  faith,  but  no  action 
Vina  taken  lo  prevent  it  until  Pliiti|)  II,  in  lu«  iru^truetion^  of  \^h 
tn  Klanrlr|ue  de  Lara,  ordered  that  inqtilsitorri  and  fisraln  al  leafit 
mui!t  be  in  holy  orders — a  clause  omitted  by  Philip  III  in  his 
instTUCtions  of  IfiOS.*  At  length  the  Suprema  met  the  question, 
November  10,  IC.S2,  by  requiring  all  inquisitors  to  have  them- 
selves ordained  anrl  prohibiting  them  otherwise  from  exercising 
their  functions,  a  provision  which  apparently  met  with  slack 
obedience,  for  it  had  to  be  repeated  Januarj-  12  and  June  5,  1637, 
with  the  addition  that  inquisitors  and  fisrals  %vho  were  not  in 
orders  should  receive  no  salaries.*  Even  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  effective  for,  in  lfi43,  a  consulta  c^led  attention  lo  the 
matter  as  a  great  evil  and  in<lecency,and  suggewted  that  a  papal 
brief  fihould  be  obtained,  rendering  priests'  orders  an  essential 
qualification  for  inquiwlon?  and  fiscals.*  Tliis  was  not  dune,  but 
we  may  presume  that  in  time  the  functiona  were  confined  to 
ecclesiastics. 

Legal  training  was  prescribed  as  a  requiNte  in  160S,  by  Pliilip 
III,  who  ordejed  that  no  one  should  be  apjiointed  inqiuator  or 
fiscal  who  could  not  exhibit  lo  the  Suprema  bis  diploma  of  gratJu- 
ation  in  law.    Carlos  II  repeated  this,  in  1695,  addLng  that  inquis- 


*  Bitlano  Ar  U  Ordoii  dc  ijftntiago,  Lib.  I  Af-  copino,  fol.  10,  13,  IS,  20,  23. 
■  Arrhivo  tk  Simancos,  InquiidcioD,  Lib.  3,  M.  ISO. 

'  Pimmo,  pp.  1T2.  189. 

*  MBS.  nf  I.it>rar>-  of  Vnxv   nt  Hftlln.  Yc.  17. 

*  MSS.  of  RovkI  I.itirari'  of  Copenhagen.  2\fD>.  pp.  200,  2Mi 

*  Ardiivo  <lc  tiiuuitcu,  InquiMcion,  lab.  33.  M.  8S3. 
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itors  ami  secretaries  must  not  be  natives  of  the  provinces  to 
which  thfj  were  aKt^igiicJ,  mj  iis  to  uvltI  partl^iuship,  and  that 
the  strictest  invpBtigation  into  character  and  limpifiza  muat  pre- 
cede appointnirnt.' 

The  papal  rt'quirements  expressed  in  the  successive  commissions 
issued  to  inq\iii<itor»-general  continued  for  a  while  t«  be  aimpty 
that  they  ghould  appoint  prudent  and  suitable  men  of  jrood  repute 
and  svund  cunscieuce  wlio  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
Apparently  this  violation  of  the  Clome.ntine  ride  of  forty  years 
led  to  some  animadversion  and,  in  the  commission  of  V'aldi^g,  la 
1547,  there  ifinuallu-sion  U)  age.  Tliia  example  was  followed  tuilil, 
in  1596,  Clement  VIII,  in  the  commission  to  Portocarrero, 
inserted  a  minimum  age  limit  of  forty  years,  as  required  by  the 
canoiu^,  adding  thai  if  t-nough  miitable  men  of  Uiat  age  could  not 
be  foimd,  as  to  which  he  charf^ed  Portocarrero's  conscie-nce,  then 
men  of  thirty-five  coulil  be  appointed,  but  if  this  were  done 
without  neceK-sity,  the  appoiiilment  would  be  invalid.  To  ttiia 
Portocarrero  objected,  saying  that  it  rendered  it  impottsihle  for 
him  to  make  appointments  without  seruples  of  eonscience,  ai*  it 
was  ilillicult  to  Gnd  .-iuilable  pcTSoits  of  the  ihrsignaU'd  age  to 
take  the  olHce,  aad  he  therofori?  bef^ged  that  the  limit  should  be 
reduced  to  thirty  years,  a.-!  had  been  done  by  all  popes  anee 
Innocent  VIII.  t'lement  yieldetl.  but  was  careful  to  insert  a 
lierogation  of  the  apostolic  constltutiona  and  especially  of  the 
Clementine  Nolenle^.' 

Thenceforth  to  the  end  ail  limitation  of  age  was  discreetly 
omitted,  the  formula  being  ^mply  "prudent  and  suitable  men 
of  good  repute  and  sound  conscience  and  xealoiw  for  the  Cathotic 
faith."'  Yet  the  minimum  age  was  understood  to  be  thirty  and, 
when  younger  men  were  appointed,  dispensations  were  renuircd, 
as  when,  in  1782,  InqviiHitor-general  l^ertran  gave  the  inqiiisilor- 
ship  of  Barcelona  to  Don  Matias  Bertran.  Apparently  objection 
was  made  to  his  youth  and,  in  17S3,  a  papal  (hspenttatjon  was 


'  Maa.  of  Librwy  of  Univ.  o(  llalle,  Yc.  17.— Archive  dc  AlcaU.  Hackatto, 
Lm-  iU'lUb.  10) — A  tommiEsioD  appointing  on  iaquisitor  will  be  found  in  the 
Appenilix. 

■  Biilarlo  dc  ta  Or^co  At  Santiiveo,  Lilx  IV.  fol.  131 :  VS).  I  de  copiaa.  foL  30. 
33.  35,  39,  MS.  C(.  Archi\-n  d*!'  Alcatd,  Had«n<ia,  Q.  473;  Afotuvo  de  Simanew, 
Inqui»i«o»,  Iiil>.  33,  fnl.  32R. 

•  ftiliuio,  Lib.  TV.  fol.  137:  UK  V.  fol  1 17.  UK.  138,  151.  100.  200.  251.  2M, 
20&. — Ardiivo  de  SiinutMu,  GracU  y  Juatida,  Lvg.  639. 
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procured  cmpovrmii);  him  to  exercise  the  oliice  in  spite  of  hia  not 
having  attained  the  age  of  tliirty.' 

The  patronage  of  Ihc  iuqiii«torfi  was  greatly  limited  by  the 
gradual  centralization  of  jtowpr  in  the  Suprenia.  In  the  early 
period  they  had  the  appointment  of  porteros  and  nuncios — 
apparitorit  and  incsstrngers — and  when,  in  1500,  FercUnand  reor- 
gani»;d  the  Sicilian  Iribvmal,  he  sent  inquisitors  mth  power  to  fill 
all  offices  except  that  of  receiver.  In  1502  he  even  authoriied  the 
inquisitor  of  Lifrida  and  Huot^vu  tu  api>oiiit  a  judge  of  conBsca- 
tions  and  notary  at  eaeh  place.'  Subsequently,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  inquisitor-general  absorbed  all  tlie  patronage  of  salaried  offices, 
even  to  the  porteros  and  uuncjos.  If  a  vacancy  occurred  in  a 
post  of  which  the  daily  duties  were  e.tsential,  the  inquiwtors  eould 
fill  it  temporarily,  while  reporting  it  at  once  to  the  Suprema  and 
awaiting  its  orders,  but  they  had  no  other  power.*  Aj<  regards 
the  numerouii  unsalaried  oEBcials,  the  Lnqui»i  tor -general  appointed 
the  consultorcs  and  caliiic adores,  or  censors,  and  also  the  comous- 
ttoncrs  for  cathedral  towns,  eea-ports  and  eitJeti  which  were  sc&ts 
of  tribunals.  This  left  to  the  inquisitors  only  the  appointment  of 
faiiuUars  and  of  commissioners  in  other  places,  though  at  first  in 
cathedral  town»  they  might  select  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  for 
commissioner.*  It  wan  the  same  with  regard  to  expenditures,  as 
to  which  originally  they  enjoyed  a  certain  free<Iom  of  action. 
This,  aa  lias  been  shown  above,  was  curtailed  until  ultimately  the 
Suprema  controlled  even  the  siiiallcst  outlays. 

It  also  kept  wateh  over  the  morals  of  the  inquisitors,  reoog- 
niring  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed  and  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  their  position.  Among  the  interroga- 
tories which  the  inspector  was  instructed  to  make  was  whethej 
the  inquisitora  lived  decently,  without  publicly  keeping  con- 
cubines or  corrupting  the  female  prisoners  or  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  prisoners  or  of  the  deatl  whose  fame  an<l  memory 


<  Aichtvo  Usl.  nscional.  Inquii>iii-icin  dv  Valencia,  txg.  Id,  n.  5,  fol.  -12,  68. 
'  Ajvhtrogen.  dv  \a  C.  dc  ArngoD,  IVgist.  3084,  fol.  08. — .\rchivoctc  SinuuicoJ^ 
fmiulfirion.  Lib.  I. 

*  .inrhivo  de  Simonciu.  InqulHi^ou.  Sola  40,  Uh.  4.  fol.  Ill,  169,  IBt;  Lib. 
830,  foL  G2.~1titil.  turioQal,  MSS.,  Vp,  28.— .Vichivo  de  AlcaXi,  ^Udo,  Leg. 

*  Arrhivo  de  Bimnnms,  In<|uMdi>i»,   lA.  930,  fol.  SI. — Archivo  do  Ak«U, 
tiAf  rap. — Biltl.  iiAcioo&l,  tAt  tup. 
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verc  prosccuteil.'  When  attention  was  called  to  official  miscon- 
duct it  was  proDipUy  lookctl  into,  m  in  1528,  wbcn  Ihc  imjiutiil'Uni 
of  Barcelona  were  accuseil  of  recei\'ing  bribes  and  xuborning 
witneseee,  an  in(]uiHitor  of  VaJencia  with  a  notary  of  Torlosa  was 
despatched  thither,  fully  coiuiuit<.siuu€d  to  iovustjg&ic  and  rcporU* 


The  most  laborious  work  imposed  on  the  inquiators  was  the 
visitation  t>f  thfir  districls.  These  wore  large,  usually  enibracing 
several  bishoprics,  and,  when  the  tribunals  becamf^  sedentary, 
the  necesaty  was  apparent  of  a  closer  watch  over  aberrationa 
than  could  be  exercised  from  a  fixed  centre.  Already,  in  the 
Instructions  of  1498,  a  system  of  vimtation,  termed  the  Oneral 
Inquisition,  is  seen  at  work  and,  in  1500,  Tleza  ordered  the  inquis- 
itors to  \'isil  all  places  where  an  inquest  had  not  been  held.  Each 
inquisitnr  was  to  travel  with  a  notary,  receiving  denunciations 
and  taking  testimony,  so  that  on  his  return  the  colleagues  could 
consult  together  and  order  such  arrests  as  might  be  found  neces- 
sary. In  fiistricta  where  siich  visitations  had  already  been  made, 
one  of  the  inquisitors  was  onlered  to  travel  every  yejir,  holding 
inquests  in  the  towns  and  villages  anti  publishing  the  K<lict  of 
Faith  to  attract  doiiuncialiuii!; ;  l\\c  other  inquisitor  remained  in 
the  tribunal  to  despatch  routine  business  or,  if  there  were  none 
such,  he  too  was  ordered  to  take  the  road.  Rpi>orE«  in  doljiil  of 
the  work  ucconipli^licd  in  the  visitation  were  to  he  mafic  to  the 
inquisitor-general.'  Thi.t  remained  the  basis  of  the  system  and 
the  Inptructiona  of  1561  merely  define  more  clearly  the  functions 
of  the  visiting  inquiator,  who  was  told  that  he  waa  not  to  make 
arre-it  unleiw  there  were  danger  of  flight,  but  was  only  to  gnther 
testimony  and  carry  it  to  the  tribunal  for  action:  if  lie  made  an 
arrest  he  was  not  to  try  the  accused  but  to  send  him  to  the  secret 
prison.  'iYifling  cases,  however,  he  could  despatch  on  the  spot, 
taking  care  that  he  bore  delegated  powers  from  the  Ordinary  for 
that  purpose.*  Tlie  importance  attached  to  these  visitations  is 
apparent  when,  during  the  siege  of  Toledo  in  the  Communidades, 
Cardinal  Ailrian  and  Uic  Constable  and  Admiral  of  Castile  joined 
in  an  order,  November  3, 1521,  to  the  commaudcra  of  the  besieg- 


>  Modo  do  Procixdcr.  fot  62  <Bibl.  nsrionii].  MS3.,  D,  123). 

*  Arrhivo  de  Simaneaii.  In(|uinnun.  Lib.  76,  fol.  91. 

3  loBtnicoiaBM  dc  1498.  ({  I.  12;  a«  1600.  |  12  (Arguello,  fol.  13,  13.  M). 

*  InsinKdnnn  ik  15(11.  {  73  (ArKiwIlo,  fol.  37). 
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ing  forcfs,  to  &!low  the  inquUitors  to  corae  out  and  perform  th«r 
Rccufltonied  visits.' 

In  1517  tliese  visits  were  ordered  to  be  made  every  four  montlis, 
each  iii<|uifiitor  taklug  his  turn  under  pniu  of  forfoiting  a  year's 
sfllnry.  ThiR  indieales  Uial  the  duty  was  diatwsteJul  and  likely 
to  be  shirked  and,  in  1581,  the  obligation  was  reduced  to  once  a 
year,  starting  at  llic  eud  of  Jamiary  and  taking  such  [jortious  of 
the  district  as  were  deemed  to  require  Kpecial  attention.  Jn  1607 
the  districts  were  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in  circuits,  to  be  visited 
iu  turn  until  idl  were  covered,  when  the  proccxv  tiegati  aoew.' 
In  1369  nil  elaborate  eode  of  instniclioua  was  framed  by  whielk  it 
appears  that  the  principal  objects  were  the  publication  of  the 
ICdict  of  Faith  with  its  coDscqueut  crop  of  dcimndatioiis,  an 
investigation  into  the  eharanter  and  conduct  of  roinmissioners 
and  familiars  and  the  rDaintenance  in  the  churches  of  the  san- 
benitOB  of  those  punislied  by  the  Inquiiation,  for  which  purpose 
the  visitor  carried  listfi  for  all  the  places  to  he  \'tsitcd.* 

A  certain  amount  of  sl^teUness  and  ceremony  attended  the 
visit.  Before  reaching  a  town,  word  vns  sent  forward  of  the  hour 
of  expected  arrival,  when  tlie  authoritieji,  the  church  dignitaries 
and  the  principal  f»entlcmen  of  the  place  were  summoned  to  go 
forth  to  meet  the  iii()uisJtor  and  i-scorl  him  to  Ids  lodpngR.  The 
secretary  waw  inptructcd  tc  note  the  detain  of  these  receptions, 
whether  hnnorable  or  otherwise,  the  character  of  the  lodgdngs 
provided  and  utensils  furnished.'  Lack  of  respect  on  these  occa- 
idonit  was  piinLthnbte.  In  1564,  Dr.  Zurita,  Waiting  the  sees  of 
Qerona  and  Elne  founri  the  gates  of  Costellon  de  Ampurios  closed 
against  him  and  one  of  the  guards  seized  his  horse's  reins.  He 
proceeded  to  prowcute  the  local  authorities,  when  the  consuls 
proved  that  Ihey  were  not  in  fault,  but  twi)  guards,  Salbador 
Llop  and  Juan  Marafia,  were  sent  to  Barcelona  for  trial.* 

Altliough  occasionally  nests  of  Morieco  an<]  Jewish  apoi;tates 
were  discovered  in  these  \*isit.M,  as  a  rule  the  practical  rc-sidt3 
appear  to  have  been  rather  the  gratification  of  old  grudges  by 
neighbors  in  little  towns  ajid  the  gathering  in  of  lines  by  the 
inqui-sitors.    Id  1582,  Juan  Ayniar,  Inquisitor  of  BarcelODa,  in 

*  Archivo  dc  SJmaocaK,  Inqnmrinn,  tSh.  030,  fol.  146, 

■  M88.  or  Koj-kI  Library  of  Onprnhagcn.  218^.  pft.  .103.  301. 

*  n>i(Utni,— Anrhi^-o  di-  Kiinui(««.  IiK|iii«irian.  Lib.  930.  t«l.  140. 

*  Modi)  dc  rronxlrr,  fol,  40-09  (BlbL  n^iraonAl.  MS-"*..  T),  123). 

*  ArdiivD  de  tiiiiiaacaf,  luqiUBiciop,  Visitat  d«  Uaroelonfl.  Leg.  15,  foL  9l 
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rpportjDE  a  \'isitation  of  the  s«es  of  Gprona  and  Klne  anil  part  of 
BjLTcdutia  atiil  Vicli,  mokes  parade  or  hanog  published  the  i^ilict 
of  Faith  in  263  places,  but  he  brought  id  only  seven  trivial  cases, 
of  which  four  were  of  FmichiiiPti.' 

These  trips  involved  no  Utile  labor  and  even  hardship;  four 
monlha  was  the  Urac  prescribed  for  tliem,  commcnciug  early  in 
February,  and  the  vernal  equinox  was  ikiI.  likely  to  be  agreeable, 
especially  in  mountainous  districts,  Natuially  the  duty  was 
shirked  whenever  practicable,  and  the  effort  of  the  Suprenm  lo 
compel  its  performance  was  endlefs.  In  lo57  it  instructed  the 
receiver  at  Saragosaa  that  each  inquisitor,  on  alternate  years, 
ntuat  spend  at  lea^t  four  months  in  viiiitattons  and  that  this  per- 
formance is  an  ab.'foliitc  condition  precedent  to  hia  receiving  the 
cuatoraary  ayuda  (ie  costa.'  This  was  carried  even  further  in  a 
carta  acordada  of  January  25.  1607,  lo  all  the  tribunals;  the 
inquisitor,  in  hi.-*  turn,  munt  start  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  with- 
out attemptinR  an  excuse  or  a  reply,  and  the  report  of  his  visit 
mast  be  included  in  the  annual  statcincut  of  cascis  for  otherwise 
the  ayuda  de  costa  will  be  withheld  from  the  whole  tribunal, 
bwauac  these  visits  are  the  principal  reason  of  its  bestowal.'  ITiia 
solidarity  enforced  on  all  the  officials  was  possibly  owing  to  the 
recalcitrance  of  subordinates  for,  in  1508,  we  find  a  tribunal  ask- 
ing the  Suprema  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  to  them  direct, 
which  it  obligingly  did,  while  remonstrating  that  it  should  not 
be  burdened  mth  such  details.*  Throughout  the  sevcnteentK 
century,  the  correspondence  of  the  Suprema  with  the  tribunals 
of  Valencia  and  Barcelona  is  filleil  with  or<lcrs  to  the  inquisitor 
whose  turn  it  is  to  go  and  refusals  to  accept  excuses  and,  in  1705, 
a  letter  to  Valencia  asks  why  the  \'isit  had  been  neglected.* 

When  there  were  three  inquisitors,  Uie  absence  of  one  did  not 
interfere  with  current  business,  but  where  there  were  only  two  it 
was  a  eeriuus  impediment.     Fruiii  the  beginiting  the  ride  was 


*  Anrhlvo  de  Stnuuicas,  Iuqui«icioa,  ViBilu  dc  Banwloua,  Leg.  15,  foL  5,  8, 
B,  20, 

■  Ibidejii,  Sda  40,  Lib.  4.  foL  225. 

*  Ibidt-m,  Lit>.  MS,  fol.  CI.  •  Ibidem,  Lib.  930,  foL  140. 

*  Amlii\-o  hi<tt.  nndoiuil,  Iiiqui.iicion  de  Vnlenda,  I<<!|;.  5,  n.  1,  (ol.  37D,  SW; 
a.  2.  f<d,  SS;  1^.  S,  n.  3,  fol.  108,  416;  Ug.  S,  d.  1.  fel.  218.  27S,  330;  n.  2.  [ol. 
101,  118.  no,  137,160.  209.  281 ;  n.  2,  fol.  380.<»t.  (13.^;  Ia-r.  0,  n.  I,  tol.  47. 
I7E>.  ion.  324:  II.  3.  N.  207.  atl.  af>0.  .1!13.  420;  t>.  2.  UA.  0.  12.  132.  139.  191, 
\»2.  \fft.-~Uhn>  XIU  dn  CurLM,  fol.  fl,  13«,  14.1,317,  224,  227  (USS.  of  Am. 
llnkM.  ijoe.). 
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absolute  that  two  must  act  conjointly  in  fill  important  matters, 
Buch  as  sentencing  to  torture,  ordering  publication  of  evidence, 
or  rendering  finaJ  sentence,  und  this  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
actions.  Minor  and  lri\ial  cases,  however,  could  be  despatched 
by  one  in  the  absence  of  liia  colleague  and  he  could  continue  to 
hold  audiences  and  gather  tcsUmoiiy,  while,  in  the  habitual 
leisurely  transaction  of  inquifatorial  business,  procrastination 
caused  by  the  crippling  of  the  tribunal  for  four  months  in  every 
year  was  evidently  not  regarded  as  of  any  moment,'  In  the  little 
tribunal  of  Majorca,  however,  which  could  support  but  a  single 
inquisitor,  he  was  deemed  competent  to  act  by  himself  and  he 
probably  was  excused  from  visitations.' 


Next  in  importance  1<i  the  incpiiMtors  stood  the  promoter  fiscal, 
or  prosecuting  officer.  In  the  original  Inquisition  of  the  ttiirtet-iith 
century  there  was  no  such  officer;  there  was  candor  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  inquisitor  as  both  judge  and  prosecutor,  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  hypocrisy  that  the  trial  was  an  action 
between  a  prosecutor  and  an  accused  with  the  inquisitor  as  an 
impariial  judge.  How  tliis  came  to  pass  will  be  conaidered 
hereafter. 

Wc  have  scon  that,  even  in  the  skeleton  organization  of  the 
first  tribunal  in  1480,  a  fiscal  was  deemed  essential.  He  ranked 
next  to  the  inquiaitors  and,  in  14S4,  it  was  ordered  that  he  should 
asast  in  all  public  functions,  after  the  inquisitors  and  Ordinary 
but  before  the  judge  of  confiscations.*  Yet  he  was  a  nubordinate. 
In  the  regulation  of  salaries  in  1498,  the  inquisilors  received 
60,000  maravedls,  the  receiver  the  same,  while  the  fiscal  was 
rated  at  40,000,  the  same  as  the  notaries,  and  even  the  messenger 
had  20,000.*  So.  in  the  Sicilian  tribunal,  in  1500,  the  inquisitora 
and  receiver  have  (>000  sueldos,  while  the  fiscal  and  notaries  have 
only  2500.*  It  was  the  same  with  the  ayuda  de  costa.  In  1540 
we  find  the  fiscal  allowed  only  the  same  aa  the  notaries  and 
alguazil,  and  when,  tn  1557,  the  scale  was  fixed  for  Saragossa,  the 


*  InsirucrcionGS  dp  1408,  J  1  (ArgiK'Uo,  fol.  12).— Archiv-o  de  Sininctu.  tnqut- 
urion.  Lit).  933;  Lib.  93».  (o1.  03. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  «.  Jol.  210. 

*  Archivu  hi«t.  Dkt^oiiul,  Iriquuiicioo  de  Vdonci*,  Leg.  £,  n.  1,  (ot.  81,  110. 

*  InairuccioBcs  dc  l«8  (ArgucUo,  fol.  22), 
'  Arrhivo  de  Simancas,  InqiiuucuMi.  Lib.  L 
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fiscal  waa  porlioaed  with  1000  suelJus  and  the  inquimtors  with 
3000.' 

The  fiscal  was  held  to  act  wholly  under  orders  from  the  inquis- 
itors. In  the  Instructions  of  1484,  they  arc  rcprcociited  as  onii-r- 
ing  liim  to  accuse  the  contumacy  of  fugitiveit  and  to  deuovinre 
the  dead  ag^nst  whom  they  &nd  evidence.  So,  in  a  trial  of  1528, 
we  Gnd  the  iaquiiitora  unh-ring  the  tiircal  U>  present  lili^  accusation 
aguiost  the  defendant.*  In  1561,  ainong  his  duliee  was  preecribed 
that  of  keeping  the  secreto  clean  and  in  good  order;  he  opened 
and  closeii  its  door  with  liin  own  hands  and,  in  IjiTO,  lie  was 
requirc<l  to  have  ail  the  niultitudinoufi  docuineuts  well  arranged, 
sewed,  covered  and  no  marked  that  Uiey  could  reailily  be  had 
when  wanted.  The  letters  and  iastructions  of  the  Sui)reiiia  WHie 
placed  til  \m  haitiLs  and  it  was  his  iluty  to  give  in  writing  to  each 
ofHcial  such  portion  as  appliQ<l  to  Kim.  In  1032,  there  yiaa  added 
to  his  labors  that  of  furnishing  the  Suprenia  a  monthly  report 
einbr&cing  every  pending  case  with  a  summary  of  all  that  ha<l 
been  done  in  it  since  the  bc^nning — a  duty  apparently  not 
relished  for  the  ordur  had  to  be  repeated  in  1639.*  With  all 
these  somewhat  multifarious  duties,  we  never  bear  of  a  fiscal 
having  a  clerk,  asMstaat  or  deputy. 

In  1582,  it  was  prescribed  that  his  seat  in  the  audience-chamber 
was  to  be  smaller  than  those  of  the  inqui-sitors,  placed  to  wie  side 
and  without  cusliions.  In  public  functions  bis  chair  was  to  be 
aniilar  to  theirs  DX(*pt  that  it  h.ad  no  cushion.  The  hujiiisitors 
were  require*!  to  address  him  and  the.  judge  of  confiscations  as 
^mrced,  and,  when  he  entered,  they  were  not  obliged  to  rise  but 
merely  to  raise  their  caps.* 

The  position  of  the  fiscal  gradually  improved.  In  his  instruc- 
tions of  159S  to  Mannque  de  Lara,  Philip  II  couples  bini  mth  the 
inquisitor,  in  requiring  both  to  be  in  orders,  and  prpscriljcs  great 
care  in  the  appointment  for  it  is  customary  to  promote  fiscals  to 
the  inquisitorship.  f^imilarly  Piiilip  III,  iu  1008,  requires  both 
ofHccs  to  be  filled  by  juri»tji  and  when,  in  1632  and  1637,  the 


'  Arrhivo  de  6imsncas.  Inquisician,  Sala  ^0,  Lib.  4,  fo!.  1(H,  111,  22S. 

*  LwlruccioDC:*  dc  1484,  {{  19,  20  (ArfucUu,  fol.  7).~.Ar«luTD  hUt.  aacional, 
Inquincioa  dc  Toledo,  ].ce.  113.  n.  74,  fol.  \5. 

'  Arrhjvo  do  Simiinwis,  Inquiejnon,  Lih.  IHn,  fol.  GS  —  MSS.  of  Rttyal  Ubnrf 
of  Cofx-iihag^-ii.  2IS^  p.  IS5.— Bihl.  nMiwuO,  M.SS,,  D,  MS,  fftl.  116. 

'  MS*,  (rf  Roial  l.fljTai^-  ol  Copeolugm,  te-  n(.— BibL  nacional,  loe.  til, — 
An'hivo  do  Alcald,  HAcieodti,  No,  473. 
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Supreuia  made  holy  orders  a  conditioQ  it  included  fisoalit  with 
iwfuisitors.'  The  astuDillutioti  between  tlie  afiiccis  was  rapid  and, 
in  1647,  ip  &  paymeut  of  ayuda  de  costa  in  Valencia  liicrc  occurs 
an  item  of  thirty  thousand  nioravedfs  to  Inquisitor  Antonio  de 
AyaJa  y  Vergansa,  "  por  la  plaza  lie  fiscal, "  showing  that  lie  was 
acting  a&  finical.'  Th<.*  idea  of  coalescence  was  becoming  familiar. 
When,  in  1C5S,  Gregcrio  Cid,  after  six  years'  f*r\'ice  as  inquisitor 
(A  Sardioia,  waa  transferred  to  Cuenca,  he  suggested  that  there 
ought  to  hv  there  two  iiiquJiiitors  and  a  fiscal,  or  at  lua^t  that  the 
junior  inqui^dtor  should  serve  also  as  ^Rcal.* 

The  identification  of  the  offices  was  facilitated,  in  lOfiO,  by  a 
royal  ctfdulu  prcseribiug  that  fiseals  were  to  be  lu;l(l  the  cquale  of 
inquisitors  in  precedence  and  honors,  eanopies,  cuslnons  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  in  pay  and  cmolunient^.*  Thenceforth  the  office 
of  titictd  ranie  tii  be  filled  by  one  of  the  inquitotorH,  though  he  took 
care  to  preserve  his  dignity  by  styling  himself  "inquisidor  fiscaJ" 
or  "the  inquisitor  who  performs  the  office  of  fiscal."  Thus  at 
length  the  two  offiie-s  ctialcsceil  and  we  have  seen  in  the  labU:  of 
officials  in  17-16  that  they  were  reckoned  together.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  inquisitor  who  acted  as  prosecutor  did  not  enter  the 
ooneulla  de  fe  and  vote  on  the  fate  of  the  accused  whom  he  had 
prosecuted.*  &onietinies,  when  there  waa  no  fiscal  and  no  inquis- 
itor wiUing  to  perform  the  duties,  tlie  senior  secretary  assumed 
the  function.  Such  a  ca^e  occurs  as  early  as  1(355,  and  it  contin- 
ued occasionally  to  the  end.' 


The  notaries,  or  secretaries,  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
tribunal.  They  reduced  to  writing  all  the  voluminous  proceed- 
ings of  the  trials,  all  the  audiences  givf^n  tr>  the  accused  with  the 
interrogatories  and  answers,  all  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  and 
\\£  ratiticatJOD,  the  endless  repetitions  in  the  cumbrous  and 
involved  system  of  procedure  wliich  developed  until  the  object 


'  M88.  o(  lihmry  of  Univ.  of  Ualle,  Yo,  1 7. — Archive  dc  -Simancjw,  Inquioidon, 
lib.  939,  fol.  271.— MSS,  of  Royal  Librorj'  of  Coponhsgcn.  2lsb,  p.  \m. 
'  AHiivo  hist,  nai-ion-il,  Infuiislclon  de  Valencia,  Ij^g.  9,  n.  3,  tol.  83. 
■  Bibl.  iwcionu!.  MS3..  P.  US,  f"!.  124,  n.  41. 

•  MSS.  of  Hovnl  I-ibrir>-  of  Poponhagwi,  2I8b.  pp.  ISG.  2M. 

»  Proreso  fontra  Isabel  |J*^  Montoya.,  MpxJpo,  Ififil,  1683,  fnl,  ISS,  211,  318, 
M8  (MS.  pritM  wrt.— AprMvo  dfi  Simanns.  tiiqui^eicm,  Lib.  S90.  fol.  17. 

*  MAtut«  V  Luitiin.  \ut(M  dt!  («  de  C&rdnba.  p.  135. — ArcMva  hist.  naoInnaJ. 
Inqiilflciontlc  Valcnna.  \a%.  112,  n.  CC,  fol.  8.— AichivodB  ^imancoA,  Inquialeioii, 
Leg.  UTS. 
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aeomod  to  be  to  protract  busineta  bf^yond  the  limits  of  human 
endurance.  They  ktpt  the  records  which  required  an  claborale 
Bystem  of  indexing;,  so  that  the  name  of  any  culpiit  and  \\\s 
genealogy  could  be  found  whenevRr  wanted.  In  the  later  period, 
moreover,  when  the  tribunals  communicated  to  each  other  all 
their  acts,  the  corrcspoudeiicc  served  to  fill  the  gap  arisiiig  from 
tlimiiiijlied  business.  At  the  beginning  they  were  forbidden  to 
employ  clerks  and  were  required  to  write  everything  with  thejr 
own  hands  and  this  tfieeme  to  have  continued  to  the  last.*  In 
lh«  earlier  period  they  were  styled  notaries  and  eonietinjoa 
ticribanoa  or  scriveners,  poKsihIy  because  as  such  their  attestation 
authenticated  all  papers.  Karly  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
title  gradually  changed  to  secretarieR,  an  innovation  to  which 
a  writer  in  1623  objects,  as  not  distinguishing  them  from  the 
BCcrclariM  of  tnagnatra  and  cities.*  This  objection  did  not  pre- 
vail and  a  documentoflCSS  uses  the  terms  as  convertible,  although 
an  order  of  the  Suprema.  in  the  same  year,  forbids  notarieii  to 
be  called  secretaries,  while  in  1648  we  find  the  new  apjxdlation 
firmly  established.'  THl*  importance  of  the  office  is  shown  by  its 
fairly  liberal  salary.  In  the  Instructions  of  1498  it  is  placed  at 
30.000  niaravedls,  one-half  of  that  of  the  inquisitors,*  though 
the  proportion  diminished  iu  time,  for  we  have  seen  that,  in 
1746,  the  secretary  received  2352  reales,  while  the  intiuisitor 
had  7352.  There  was  compensation  for  this,  however,  in  the 
heavy  feca  accruing  to  the  secretaries  from  applicanta  for  proofs 
of  limpiera — a  business  shared  with  a  new  ofhcial  known  na"»ec- 
retario  de  aclos  positivoa."  The  number  moreover  had  greatly 
increased  for,  while  at  the  early  period,  with  its  heavy  work,  a 
tribunal  was  allowed  but  two  notaries,  in  the  later  time  there 
were  oft^n  four  or  five  salaried  secretaries,  to  whom  were  some- 
times added  honorary  secretaries  ^^ith  entrance  to  the  secreto 
and  honorary  secretaries  without  entrance* 

There  was  also  a  notary  of  swiuej^trations.  whose  duties  were 
highly  important  in  the  early  times  of  abundant  confiscatiomt. 
He  was  always  present  when  arresU  were  made,  so  as  to  draw  up 


'  Ardiivo  gni.  de  la  C  do  Aragou,  Rcgiat.  30tH,  fo).  88. 
■  Archivo  d*  StmnnmB,  Inqiiiwcion.  Lib.  026,  fol.  23. 

'  Ibickin,  Lib.  21,  (ol.  US. — Arcluvo  hivt.  njicionnl,  Inijiiuidoa  (1«  Tolfdo, 
Let.  I.— ltS8.  of  RoyiU  Library  of  CopeuliaKen,  2tlit>,  p,  226. 
*  Areudlo,  fol.  23. 
'  Arcbivo  liiat.  uoci^nal,  Inqoialdoa  de  Toledo,  Leg.  2SI, 
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on  thp  i^pot  an  inventory  ai  th«  prnporty  seized,  but.  as  confisca- 
lions  ilioiiiusbed,  the  ofBcc  became  superfluous  and  was  suppressed 
by  a  curta  acordada  of  December  1,  I03-*.  After  this  we  bear  of 
a  Fuperintcndent  of  nequesLrations,  in  1647,  and  subsequently  ita 
occa-^ional  duties  were  dbchargcd  by  some  other  ofTicial  for  a 
moderate  compensation  as,  in  1670,  in  VaJeocia,  the  procurator 
of  the  fisc  received  twenty-five  libras  a  year  for  attending  to 
llietu." 


The  alpuaRil  was  the  executive  officer  of  the  tribunal.  In  the 
early  li(*l»  nf  s<al!»ric.s  liis  pay  i«  the  same  ns,  or  evpn  larger  than, 
that  of  the  imiuisitors,  but  this  was  because  the  prison  was  at 
hi-«i  charge.'  From  this  he  was  rclievrd,  in  1515,  by  Ferdinand, 
who  empowpff^i  the  inquisilors  to  appoint  caTct^lero?,  at  a  salary 
of  five  hmifb-ed  sueUlos,  after  which  thp  wages  of  the  alguazil 
derhned  to  thofie  of  the  i«eereliu-ie!4  anil  even  of  the  alraiile  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  gaoler,*  His  superior  dinnity,  however,  was  reeog- 
nized  in  a  carta  nconlada  of  May  1.1,  1610,  which  provided  that 
in  public  functions  he  flhould  have  precedence  over  tlie  secre* 
tariep.'  Hie  long  wand  of  office,  which  exceeded  that  of  secular 
alguaxik-s,  wa»  nl^o  a  dislinction  and  when,  in  1576,  the  algunxilcs 
of  the  Santa  ("ruzada  in  Barcelona  ventured  to  imitate  him,  the 
Suprema  orilerctl  the  inquisitors  to  punieh  them.* 

Hi.H  functions  were  various.  Tlie  inqui.'niors,  the  receiver  and 
the  judge  of  confiscations  were  forbidden  to  appoint  any  one  else 
tn  execute  their  orders  if  lie  were  at  hand.  If.  in  his  ahftrnce,  an 
artcflt  had  t-o  he  made,  the  fact  had  to  he  attested  at  the  foot  of 
the  warrant  issued  to  another,  without  wliich  the  receiver  was 
ordcrrd  not  to  pay  the  cxpenws  incurred.  He  made  all  Irviet*  and 
seizures  and  wa«  entitled  to  fees  for  the  8Pr\-ice.*  By  the  inntrttc- 
tions  fA  14S8,  if  the  duty  was  at  a  dL^lanee  of  more  than  three  or 
four  leagues,  he  wa.s  not  to  be  sent,  but  a  temporary  sub.ttitut*, 
whose  couuiiisiiion  expired  with  the  perfurmaacu  of  iLe  errand. 


'  AtAivfl  hist,  nap,,  [nqiiitioinri  do  Valcnria,  Ijok.  10,  n.  2.  M  33,  48,  ftl: 
Log.  13,  n.  3,  lol.  <2.  47,— MSM.  o(  Royul  l.il.wry  c(  Copcnhdgcr*,  ZlSb,  p.  22K. 

*  Arrhivo  ffa.  Av  la  C.  ile  Ar&gnv,  Rpgiat.  30^,  fol.  02,  M.— ArKueOo,  fol.  22. 
■  Archi^xi  i]c  S:iuajira«,  luquiaiciou.  Lib.  3,  tol.  438. — Archivo  de  AlcaUa 

Eetado,  Lrg.  2S^:(. 

*  ArrhivD  d*  Alpulit,  Ha«i«tida,  n.  ATi, 

*  Arcbivo  de  8inifti>ciu,  liiqiiLiieian,  Lib.  83,  (ol.  16,  30i 

*  ArchiTO  de  Alcolii,  Hacienda,  u.  437. 
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Perhaps  thisi  was  henaiifie  the  thrifty  Ferdinand  had  inidstRd  that, 
if  he  was  sent  out  of  the  city,  he  must  pay  his  uwa  expensu;,  but 
thi»  was  relaxed  for,  in  1502,  we  find  the  rule  estAblishcd  that, 
if  an  algnaail  is  sent  from  one  pro\'inc«  to  anolhrr,  to  a  Rreatcr 
distance  than  four  leagues,  bifi  expenses  were  to  be  jjaid.  He  had, 
however,  to  f  urnUh  at  iiis  awn  cost  a  satisfactory  person  to  taltQ 
charge  of  the  prison  during  his  absence  and,  if  he  required  assist- 
ance in  iTiaking  arrests,  Uie  inquiaitora  aelKcLed  the  persons  ami 
determined  their  pay.' 

The  alguazU  mayor  seems  to  have  been  on  ornamental  person- 
age, tuiually  a  man  of  ditttinction,  who  thej-eby  i)rodaimed  liis 
ptirity  of  blood  and  devotion  to  the  faith.  We  have  seen  that,  iu 
Seville  and  C6rdova,  the  office  was  hereditary  in  noble  houses 
whose  anceMont  had  abandoned  tu  Uie  Inquisition  royal  castles  of 
which  they  were  alcaides,  receiving  in  return  tliis  position  with 
handsome  emolutncnts.  In  163^  liic  tJguuzil  mayor  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  (*6rdova  wan  Luin  M^ndez  de  Haro,  Condo-Ouque  of 
OUvares  and  his  deputy  was  Gonzalo  de  Cardenaa  y  C6rdova,  a 
Knight  of  CaJatrava.  In  Seville,  Don  Juan  de  Saavedra  y 
Alvarado,  Marquis  of  Moacoso,  served  as  aJguazil  mayor  at  the 
auto  dc  fc  of  March  11,  lOOl,  and  November  30,  1093.  About 
1750,  the  tribunal  of  Spville  had  tlie  Marquis  of  Villafranca  as, 
olguazil  mayor;  that  of  Valladolid  had  the  Marquis  of  llevilla; 
in  Granada  the  incumbent  was  a  minor,  Don  Nicolas  Vcldnquez, 
and  the  office  was  served  by  Don  Diego  Ramirez  de  la  Piscina.' 


TTie  humbler  officials  of  the  tribunal  were  the  nuncio,  the  por- 
lero  and  the  careelero  or  aleaido  de  las  eareeles  eecretas.  StrictJjr] 
speaking  the  nunrio  was  a  messenger  or  courier,  bearing  despatches 
to  the  Snprema  or  other  tribunals  and,  before  tlie  po!<t-ofRco  was* 
orRonized,  his  life  must  have  been  an  aetive  one.  In  1.W2  we  hoar 
of  his  salary  being  twelve  hundred  sueldos,  out  of  whieh  he 
defrayed  hie  travelling  es|wnses,  but  subsequently  these  were 
paid  by  the  receiver  and,  in  1541,  his  stipend  was  five  hundred 


■  Jnatnicoonea  de  MSB,  1  &;  de  UDS  ( Arguollo,  fol.  11, 17). — AicUyo  gun.  dc 
U  C.  dc  Arxgon,  Reglat.  8GM,  (al.  90.— Arcbiw  de  SinuuiaDi.  Inqniadoo,  Lib.  2, 
ioi.  25. 

'  Arrlii«-o  de  Simanaui,  In(|iii>itdon,  Ijp^.  I4fl.'>,  [nt.  10.^.— Ma(ut«  y  Lutfiin, 
Autoi  d«  fe  de  OAnloba.  p.  137.— M.SS.  Archivo  municipal  ilc  Sexills,  Sppciod 
«speottl.  Si|^  xvitt,  Letr»  K,  Tocni>  4,  a.  90,  52.— Arcblro  dft  Simaoma,  kKtultt- 
don  de  Cofte,  Leg.  351,  (oL  1. 
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Bueldos.*  His  ayuda  de  cosU,  in  1567.  was  made  aependeot  ou 
hilt  acvuuipauyiug  the  inquiattors  ou  their  visiiutiuuii.*  At  that 
period  the  trihun&Ia  seem  to  have  been  allowed  two  nuucioe  but, 
with  the  development  of  postal  facilities,  the  functiona  of  the 
posttioii  gradually  shr&ak,  the  number  was  cut  down  to  one  aud, 
in  the  eighteentJi  ccntiiry  we  find  hiia  converted  into  a  nundo  de 
eamara,  or  interior  attendant,  vailed  im  li^erently  nuncio  and 
portero,  while  a  nuncio  exlraordinario  makes  tlie  tires  and  attends 
to  other  8crvil«  work.* 

The  pintero  in  the  secular  ponrts  was  a  kind  of  apparilor,  to 
serve  eunimonses,  authorised  to  take  bail  up  to  the  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred reales  and  forbidden  to  keep  a  shop  or  tavern.'  In  the 
In(|Ub*iiion  his  funotion  wa*  to  Herve  vitationa,  notire*»  of  aiitos 
de  fe,  decrees  and  other  aniilar  work,  and  he  was  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  t^ade  of  any  kind;  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
audience-chflmber,  but,  in  the  eigliteenth  century  we  find  him 
converted  into  a  portero  de  eamara,  or  asher  and  janitor,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  entrance  to  the  audience-chamber.  Wlieo,  in 
17%,  we  find  a  Doctor  Don  Josef  Fontaiia  serving  a£  portero  in 
Lbe  \'Hlencia  tribunal,  we  may  infer  that  the  ofhce  was  not  servile, 
and  it  is  ob«er%'able  that  the  portero  and  his  wife  are  qualiiied 
u  Don  and  Dofia.  a  title  withheld  from  the  nuncio  and  lus  .«poufie. 
Their  ealaries,  however,  were  the  same.  1420  reales.  AVhen  about 
1710,  porteros  lud  claim,  in  public  functions,  to  scats  ou  the 
banco  de  tilulados — llic  bench  of  coniDii^sioiici]  ofHc-ials — th^ 
pretensions  were  rejected.* 

The  gaoler  was  oece.<>8ary  to  a  tribunal  wliicb  had  its  special 
prison.  At  first,  as  we  luivo  socu,  tlie  alguazil  had  charge  of  this 
and  his  employees  were  not  reckoned  among  the  officials.  The 
first  allusion  to  a  carcelrro  that  I  have  met  occurs  in  141)9,  whea 
Juan  de  Muya  is  ajjakcn  of  as  the  cararrirrius  of  the  Barcelona 
tribunal;  he  must  have  been  an  exceptiutial  utheial  and  a  person 


'  liutruodoncs  d«  H8.9, 1 9  (Arnudlo,  fol,  1(1), — ArctiU*o  de  Simimcjw,  In()tiUi- 
Cion,  Lil>.  2,  ro).  7 ;  9aU  40.  Lib.  -t,  fol.  31$. 

'  AKhire  dc  Simancu,  loquiiidon.  .SaIa.  40.  Lib.  4,  la\.  124,  129,  148.— M8S. 
of  Royal  library  «{  Oipcnhitgnn,  213  fol.,  p.  110. 

'  Archivo  hist,  riadonal,  Inqui^icion  dr>  Vslrncia,  Lng.  309,  Cueutiu,  fol.  1.  4. 

•  Autos  >■  Acuonlm  M  Ooimjo.  fol.  fa.  tiA  (Madrid.  1«49). 

*  U3if.  of  Hoval  liibmy  of  Copcntviecn,  318^,  p.  23S. — -Archivo  bist.  aavionai, 
IiMiuiainoii  d«  Tuled«,  \4t^.  328,  n.  18;  [nqukicioD  dx  Valcaria.  Leg.  4,  n.  2,  fol. 
-11,  111,115,  205,  251;  n.  3,  fol.  1-KI;  [>;g.  3,  a.  7,  fol.  lo3. 
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of  some  considOTation,  for  he  was  proxiiied  with  a  prebend.'  Id 
l.'ild  FcrdiiiAtuI  deemed  it  advisable  to  put  the  prisons  under 
control  of  the  tribuQals,  with  which  view  he  empowered  the 
inqui^tors  to  appoint  curceleros  with  salaries  of  five  hundred 
8ueldo8.'  The  gaoler  thus  became  a  salaried  official,  entitled  to 
all  the  privilegetf  aud  imtnuoitics  of  this  potation  and  gradually,) 
toward  the  middle  of  the  wxteenth  century,  the  humble  title  of 
carcelero  waa  exchanged  for  the  more  dignified  one  of  alcaide  tie 
las  eandee  Becretan.*  He  wat;  m^t^warily  a  person  of  confidence, 
responsible  for  the  H8f«^-kp<?ping  of  prisoners  an<l  for  their  proper 
maintenaQce,  functions  which  will  be  more  conveniently  treated 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  priiiun  system.  From  the  report 
of  the  tribunal  of  Murcia,  in  1746,  it  apppara  that  the  salary  then 
was  2353  reales,  in  addition  to  wiiich  there  was  a  jubilado  alcaide 
with  3iW  reales.  I'ossibly  this  habit  of  providiiig  for  Buper- 
numerariea  explains  why,  in  the  table  of  officials,  Toledo  has  four 
alvaides  and  Llerena  tind  Valencia  have  three  each.*  In  the  early 
period  the  carcelero  sometimes  served  as  torturer,  but  subsequently 
it  became  customary  to  employ  the  public  executioner.* 

The  prison,  sometimes  crowded  with  inmates  and  exposed  to 
insanitary  conditions,  rendered  necessary  an  official  phy^ciao, 
whose  (servicos  were  also  indiejjeQgable  in  examinations  before  and 
after  torture  and  in  the  not  infrequent  case-s  of  ineanity,  real  or 
feigned.    As  his  duties  called  him  within  tlie  sacred  limits  of  the 
secreto,  he  had  to  be  a  person  of  confidence,  sworn  like  all  the 
rest  to  secrecy,     lie  was  expected  also  to  bestow  gratuitou?  ser- 
vice on  the  officials,  and  the  Suprema,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
indulged  itself  in  two,  at  the  fairly  liberal  salary  of  1258  reale 
apiece,  though  they  did  not  ."(hare  in  the  extra  emoluments  so" 
freely  bestowed  on  other  officials.*     At  first  the  appointment 
of  physicians  was  not  universal,  although  the  salary  v/as  incon-j 
siderable — attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  physicianj 
vraa  at  Hberty  to  continue  his  private  practiee.    Thus,  in  1480,1 
Ferdinand  designated  ten  libras  as  the  pay  of  the  phy.siciiin  of 
the  Saragosua  tribunal,  while  there  was  none  provided  for  that  of 


'  Arcfaivo  dv  Simanms,  Inquisidon,  Lib.  1. 
>  Ibidem,  Lib.  3.  (ol.  438. 

•  ibidnn,  t^Oft  40,  uh.  4,  foi,  110,  111,  Its,  isa 

'  Sw  Appendix. 

*  Archlvo  de  Simannu.  loquuicion.  Lib.  78,  foi.  SO;  Ijcg.  1480,  foL  13. 

*  Arcbira  du  AlcaU,  Hacienda,  Lcs.  fi44*  (Lili.  lU). 
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Mcdiiift  del  Campo.'  The  surgeon  was  rated  at  even  less  for,  la 
151U,  one  U  funuBlied  to  Saragovtsa  at  a  salary  of  live  librae  and 
the  fiamu  is  paid  to  aii  apotlivcary,  whu  can  scarce  have  f urniahed 
expeiuive  drugs  od  sucli  a  sti]xtnd.'  The  surgeon,  at  this  pvriod, 
was  also  a  barber  and,  in  1502,  a  grant,  once  for  all,  of  fifteeu 
Ubras  was  made  to  Joan  de  Aguaviva,  "drujanu  y  barbero"  of 
Calatayud,  for  foui'tcen  ycai's  curing  and  barbcriog  the  poor 
prisoners,  without  salary  or  other  advantage.*  By  1618.  appar- 
ently, the  profwssions  had  become  Llislincl,  for  there  is  an  order 
to  pay  Narciso  \'alle,  aurgcon  and  Miguel  Juan,  barber,  to  the 
tribunal  of  Valencia.*  A  chaplain  was  also  a  necesfiily,  not  for 
the  prisonprs,  who  were  denied  the  sacraments,  but  for  the  daily 
mass  celebrated  before  commencing  the  work  of  the  audicocc- 
chamber.  In  1572,  a  stipend  of  7500  niaravedts  is  a»iigned  for 
this  but,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Suprema  paid  the  hand- 
some salary  of  5600  rcalcs*  Confessors  were  also  rei^uired  for 
the  penitential  prison  and  were  called  io  to  the  secret  priiwin  for 
the  moribund."  There  were  also  two  personas  honestax,  or  cUs- 
LTcet  pcriiomi,  friars  &a  a  rule,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  pre^nt 
when  witnesses  ratilietl  their  testimony.  In  the  earlier  period 
iJjCBe  services  were  gratuitous  but,  in  the  later  time,  there  was  a 
lall  [MLyment  which,  in  the  case  of  a  friar,  would  enure  to  his 
jnvent.  An  alcaide  of  the  casa  de  penitencia,  or  penitential 
prison,  was  also  a  necessity  during  the  period  of  active  work, 
although  sub^etiucntly  il  wa«  virtually  a  •unccure  and  in  many 
Iribunals  was  suppressed.  We  occasionally  also  meet  with  the 
office  of  prcmeedor,  or  purveyor  of  the  secret  prison,  who  seems  to 
be  identical  with  the  dispentero  or  steward.  In  the  .sixteenth  cen- 
tury this  official  had  a  salary  of  2000  maravedfa,  besides  two 
maravedts  a  day  for  each  prisoner  and  five  blancas  for  cooking 
and  washing;  he  was  required  to  have  hone.»tt  weiglit*  and  not  to 
charge  mure  for  food  than  it  cost  him;  he  kept  an  account  with 
each  prisoner  and  was  paid  out  of  the  seque-strattons.'  Lock- 
atniths,  masons  and  other  mechanics  employed  on  the  buildings 


*  Arctiivo  gvu.  dc  1b  C.  dc  Arngoa,  Kcgiit.  30S«,  fcL  89,  92,  M. 

'  Arcbivu  dn  Kimanr&s.  Inqtiistdcin,  Lib.  3,  fiil.  88.         *  Ibidem,  LA).  1. 

*  Archivo  hurt.  nnrUiruU,  tn(|ui«cioii  do  ValcncU,  t^.  0,  n.  2,  fol.  230. 

'  Archivo  dc  Sinuuicaa,  iDquuiciaii.  Lib.  939,  fol,  80.— Archive  de  Alcaic, 
ubt  nip. 

*  Ar<hh-o  hist,  naricnal,  Inqul^cion  d<>  Valencia,  Leg.  0,  n.  3,  fol,  447,  iSQ. 
'  Artbivo  de  i^Imaiuiafl,  laquiidcion.  Lib.  939,  [oL  79. 
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wiTC  also  »ometitnM  rockonecl  as  officials,  for  their  duties  in 
repairing  the  priauos  were  confidcotial.  .Ml  tribuaiU^  mori'ovor 
bad  from  one  to  three  ahogados  de  -presot  or  advocates  of  prisooers, 
wfaoec  ilutic-s  tvill  claim  coniudcTatioD  hereafter;  they  vere  classed 
as  Astaried  officials,  though  sumetiiiics  they  received  a  small 
stipend  and  iwmetimcs  none,  and  they  were  allowed  to  aerve  other 
clients  if  they  had  any. 

Bejq'les  these  officials  who  were  concerned  la  the  primary 
business  of  the  tribunal  as  a  bulwark  of  the  faith,  there  wer« 
others  whose  functions  may  be  briefly  dismissed  here.  The 
fiaaaccs  necessarily  required  a  sptMual  orguiti nation,  consisting  of 
a  receiver  of  confiscations,  subsequently  called  the  treasurer, 
whode  duties  in  the  active  period  were  of  tJic  utmost  importance, 
entitling  him  to  a  salary  which  sometimes  was  cvcu  larger  thaa 
that  of  the  inqiusitnr^*  The  fines  and  penances  also  amounted 
to  large  sutn^  for  which,  in  the  earlier  period,  there  was  usually  a 
special  r^-ccivrr,  for  they  were  kept  as  a  scparaU-  fund,  but  finally 
they  likewise  pa3-«d  through  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  Tlie 
receiver  had  to  pay  his  own  assUtanta  and  agcnta  but,  in  the 
enormous  amount  of  complicated  bu.sinf^'f  thrown  upon  him,  he 
wa<4  aided  by  the  abogado  fiscai,  a  salaried  ofRcial  of  legal  training, 
while  the  notary  of  sequestrations  had  charge  of  sequestrated 
property  until  its  confiscation  was  pronounce<l,  and  further 
served  as  a  check  upon  the  receiver.  The  intricate  claims  arising 
from  these  seizures  were  settled  in  a  separate  court  of  confisca- 
tions, known  as  the  juzijado,  preaded  over  by  the  picz  de  bienes 
or  judge  of  confiscations  and  furnished  ttith  its  notary  and  nuncio. 
Wc  soraet-iracs  also  meet  with  a  -procnTudor  itd  fisco  and  also  with 
a  Buperintemlpiit  of  property,  .ill  this,  which,  eHpeeiatly  at  first, 
formed  .so  large  a  part  of  the  buancss  of  the  Inquisition,  will  be 
more  conveniently  considered  in  detail  beroaftor. 

We  have  seen  how  much  of  the  activity  of  the  tribunals  was 
oonsumecl  in  the  civil  and  criminal  business  of  their  officiaJs,  and 
it  necessarily  formed  a  separate  department,  which  had  its  notario 
de  h  civU  and  sivrelario  de  las  causat  eitiles,  the  latter  office  being 
suppressed  in  1613.' 

The  qualifications  for  holtling  office  in  the  tribunal  were  simple. 
From  some  of  the  cases  of  hereditary  transmission  it  would  appear 

)  ATf4ti%-a  (CDti.  6k  b  C.  d*  Aracon,  RogiNi.  S084.  fol.  M. 

*  ArrhiM>  hint.  naiSinial,  Inc|ulBtclaa  ite  Vftlcuc-Uk,  Le^.  9,  n.  3.  fol.  123.  160. 
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thai  the  minimum  age  was  nineteen  or  twenty,  limpicza,  or 
purity  of  blood  from  admixture  of  Jewish  or  Moorish  ur  licrelic 
strain,  was  the  chief  esseotiai,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to 
eon^der  that  important  subject.  Legitimacy  was  alao  a  re<|ui«il« 
in  both  the  official  and  tiis  wife,  although  dispenaationa  could  be 
had  for  tte  absence'  By  a  carta  acordada  of  June  15,  1G08,  those 
who  were  untnaiTi«d  could  not  marry  without  pcrmissioo  of  the 
Suprenia;  they  were  obliged  to  furtiiah  proof  that  the  bride  was 
limpia  and,  if  a  foreigner  or  the  daughter  or  grand-claughter  of 
foreigner,  a  dispensation  waa  necessary,  of  all  of  which  the 
appointee  wsa  solemnly  notified  when  he  took  the  oath  of  oflice.* 
There  was  also  a  well-intended  injormacion  de  monbus  concern- 
ing applicants  for  oilier.  Wfaon  the  inquiidtor-general  proposed 
to  make  an  appointment  in  a  tribunal  he  notified  it ;  it  then  issued 
a  commission  to  some  one  at  the  residenre  of  the  noinincc,  with 
an  interrogatory  Sinking  whether  lie  v.ax  a  pereon  modest,  quiet, 
peaeeable,  of  convct  life  and  habits  and  what  wafi  known  aa  lo 
hi«  fimpieza,  which,  when  returned,  was  forwarded  to  the  inquia- 
ttor-gcncral.  As  the  witnesses  examined  were,  however,  pre- 
aenteil  by  the  apjdicant,  the  whole  was  scarce  more  than  a 
formalitv.* 


In  spite  of  the  constant  complaint  of  the  meagreneM  of  the 
palarie;;,  they  «^m  to  have  been  fairly  adequate,  at  least  during 
the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the  existence  of  the  Inqidntioa. 
"Hie  rajnd  fall  in  the  purcliawng  power  of  the  precious  metals 
neceasitAted  frequent  advances  and  I  have  met  with  allusioDB  to 
these  in  154S.  1567.  I5SI,  and  1600.  after  which  they  Mem  to 
have  remained  stationary  until  179.'},  although  the  vellon  rainaj^ 
reduced  still  further  th*-  valur?  of  the  currency.*  The  salary  of  an 
inquiiitor,  vhich,  in  1541.  was  100,000  maraverlin,  ineluding 
artida  de  costa.  by  lfi06  had  become  300.000  or  800  ducata. 
TbiB  was  not  extravagant,  but  was  fairly  remunerative,    la  1630, 


*  ARhhm  hNt.  BMiOM].  liururi«4ea  de  Vflfearia,  \j^  13.  a.  1.  M.  46,  «8, 
91.  lOS. 

■  Ilridan.  Tnqauirinii  dt  Toledo.  Lc|t  4M:  Inquanon  dr  Vahooa,  Las.  4, 
n.  3.  I6L  317.— Avdnva  d>  Biaww.  iMcpmirMi.  lA.  H3,  M.  M. 

*  ArnUm  hte.  aadoMl.  InqsKioa  de  Totedo.  Le|^  -IM. 

*  Ar«Ww  de  R^Mafwi  iaqmUikn.  ¥tlm  tO.  lA  4.  M.  IW;  lA.  •»,  M. 
21.  2S,  130.— BibL  Mriwal.  U<9f..  Ii.  UL_Af<*»ro  tuM.  unOMl, 
(h  Vaieadi,  Cutaa  dd  Omrio.  Uc.  U.  a.  t.  CoL  34. 
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Arce  y  Resmoso,  when  occupj-ing  oae  of  the  higheet  profcssor- 
sliipe  in  Satanuuica,  as  caiedraiiat  de  prima  de  kyes,  received 
only  300  ducats.'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the 
tower  officiate  had  a  comfortable  additional  source  of  re^'enue 
from  the  fees  which  they  were  entitled  to  charge  for  nearly  all 
their  work  outride  of  cases  of  faith  and,  when  the  arancel  or  fee- 
bill  of  1642  sought  to  regulate  these  charges  it  was  generally  dis- 
rcgaxded  and  the  inspectors  n-inked  at  its  violaUon,  charitably 
ftlle^pug  the  iocreaeed  cost  of  living  as  an  excuse.*  The  inquisi- 
tora  and  fiscal,  on  their  side,  usually  held  some  canonry  or  other 
benefice  which  wr^'Oii  to  make  good  all  deficienraeK.  In  fact 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  salaries 
had  become  really  inadequate,  a  writer  asciibe^  the  inclHciency 
of  the  InquiMition  to  the  fact  that  the  inquiaitont-gerieral  were 
obliged  to  appoint  ignorant  men  who  happened  to  posess  pre- 
bends or  other  benefices.* 

There  were  abo  the  gratifications  for  house-rent,  illuminations, 
bull-fighta  and  mourning,  which  the  oRicials  of  the  tribunals 
enjoyed,  like  those  of  the  Suprenin,  althougli  not  on  so  liberal  a 
aeale,  while  the  ayudaa  dc  eoeta  replaced  the  propinas.*  There 
was  al»o  a  kindly  liberality  in  granting  extra  a}'uda8  de  costa  to 
those  in  need  and  to  their  willows  and  children  when  they  died. 
Applications  of  this  kind  were  perpetual  and  innumerable ;  they 
were  made  to  the  Suprema,  which  naturally  found  little  difficidty 
in  being  charitable  at  the  expenre  of  others,*  It  would  be  needless 
to  enumerate  examples  of  what  was  of  such  constant  occurrence 
and  these  liberalities,  together  with  the  exemptions  and  the 
e<^nomie3  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  rendered  the 
financial  position  of  the  officials  reasonably  eccure.  Perhaps  the 
resources  of  the  tribunals  might  have  jiL^tified  larger  salaries  if 
they  had  not  been  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  the 
Suprema  and  been  squandered  on  other  objects  with  careless 
profusion  characteristic  of  the  age.  Thus,  in  1633,  a  Doctor 
Pastor  de  Costa,  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Catalonia,  obtained  from 
Inquisitor-general  Zapata,  on  the  plea  of  services  rendered  by  his 
father,  a  grant  of  a  hundred  ducats  a  year,  in  silver,  on  the  tri- 


■  BihI.  mwIohaI.  M.^.,  D,  118,  (oL  146,  a.  <9. 

'  Itndcm,  n,  l&O,  fol.  I.  ■  Ibidem,  Mm.  ISO. 

*  ArrhiTO  hM.  nitdonal,  Inqiiiai«ion  do  V^kficiia.  Leg.  9,  n.  I,  foJ.  410;  Leg. 
30(t,  Cu(tntA«,  fol.  4;  tyrg.  371 ;  I.p^  372. 

*  Arrhivo  de  Stmaocut  Inquuinon.  lific  1479,  IWOi 
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bunal  of  Barcelona.  lJoubtk-s»  It  was  suspended  duriug  the 
Catalan  revolt  to  be  .subseqm-iitly  resumed  and,  in  1665,  he  ft|)ijljed 
to  i\rc«  y  Iteyuoso  to  conlirDi  it  to  him  for  life,  but  Arce  only 
ordered  it  to  be  continued  iur  four  years.  Not  content  with  this, 
he  asked  for  an  ayuda  de  ctwta  ou  the  ground  of  his  poverty.' 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Philip  V,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  attempted 
reform  of  1705,  forhadc  all  grants  of  over  thirty  ducats  without 
bis  confirmation. 


The  ayuda  decosla,ot  which  wc  hear  bo  much,  was  either  a  more 
or  l**g  definite  increaste  of  aalarj-,  or  a  special  gift  for  cause,  or  else 
a  nimple  nierced  or  benevolence.  While  the  salary  was  a  matter 
fixed  and  due,  the  ayuda  wa«  always  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary 
and  wa»  used  an  an  incentive  to  compel  the  performance  of  duties 
regarded  as  onerous.  'We  see  the  gemi  of  it  in  Torquemada's 
itu<tnictioDB  of  14S5,  prohibiting  U-vn  and  bribe?,  for  the  king  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  support  for  all  and  in  time  will  give  them 
mtrcedes*  An  advance  is  marked  in  the  Instructions  of  1498 
where,  after  eiM-cifying  f^aries,  it  is  added  that  the  inquisilorft- 
general,  when  they  see  that  there  is  much  labor  or  necessity, 
can  grant  such  ayudos  de  ccsta  as  they  deem  proper.*  Accord- 
ingly about  thitt  time,  while  we  find  no  regular  ayuda.s  giivcn, 
there  are  constant  examples  of  special  ones,  sometimes  of  large 
amounts,  granted  for  the  most  varied  reasons,  of  which  two  or 
three  instances  will  suffice.  Thus  Ferdinand,  April  30,  H99,  in 
orderinR  the  payment  of  the  salaries  in  Seville,  includes  40,000 
maravcdls  of  ajTidas  de  costa  for  one  of  the  inquisitors,  but  none 
for  any  one  el.-se.  August  10,  1502,  Juan  Hoyz,  receiver  of  Sara- 
gossa,  is  given  an  ayuda  de  co»ta  of  10,000  Kucldo«  to  meet 
expenses  incurred  in  illness  and,  on  September  27th,  an  offidal 
of  Seville  is  gratified  with  20,000  niaravedis  to  help  him  in  his 
marria^.* 

It  cannot  have  been  long  after  thu  that  the  ayuda  de  costa 
was  becoming  a  regular  annual  payment  as  an  increment  of  the 
salary.  December  3,  1509,  an  order  for  the  payment  of  arrears 
to  Diego  de  Kobles,  fiscal  of  the  Suprema,  speaks  of  there  bring 
due  to  him  his  ayuda  de  casta  fur  1506  and  half  of  1507,  at  the 
rate  of  20,000  maravedts  per  annum.    The  &-et  fonnal  etatemeat 

•  Libro  Xm  de  Cnrttu.  fol.  20,  21,  S8.  37,  3S  (USS.  of  Am.  Philo-.  SooiHy). 
'  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  s;8.  »  AiKUi-Uo,  foJ.  22. 

'  ArdtivD  d«  Situuitcoti.  liiqui»icEoii,  Lilt.  I;  Lib.  2,  foi.  1,  15. 
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of  it  u  a  setUed  thing,  thti  1  bAve  met,  occurs  in  this  same  year 
1509,  ID  iLv  li^t  of  3&Uri«e  made  out  iw  the  att«mpccti  luijuisi- 
Uon  of  Naples,  where  the  ayuda  <le  costa  ia  deognated  for  each 

offidaL  It  varies  from  a  litUi*  pv(t  half  the  salary  to  consid- 
erably below  thai  proportion  sad  I'or  two  of  the  officials  there 
U  none.  V'ot  it  vrius  uot  a  uuivi'raal  custom  (or,  in  the  saliLrica 
■saBgned  to  liie  Sanliiiia  tril>uii&l,  S^ptt^mbcr  10,  15U  Ihwe  is  no 
allu^oQ  to  ayuda  de  coata.'  That  the  custom,  however,  was 
gradually  (.-stabli^luDg  it^eU  as  a  8ub«tautial  addition  to  th« 
regular  »ulBrim  in  dediirible  from  formal  Meia  of  (he  aymiaa  de 
oosta  of  tlie  Suprcma  and  the  Valladoiid  tribunal  in  1S15  and,  by 
this  time,  it  may  be  regarded  as  fairty  established,  although 
innumerable  special  grant£i  contJnuetl,  eudi  as  one  of  TS.OOO 
maravedis,  June  30.  151o,  to  A1od»o  de  Montoya,  notary  of 
the  Seville  tribunal,  to  assist  in  his  marriage.'  Coofisciitions, 
at  the  time,  wore  fruitful,  and  tlte  laborers  were  not  <lepriv«d 
uf  their  share  in  thL-  harvetui,  if  only  to  stimulate  their  indusLry. 
Rambursements  of  traveltinf;;  and  other  expenses  abo  frequently 
took  the  form  of  ayudas  <ie  costa  allhough,  as  the  grants  were 
made  in  rrjuiid  sums.  It  in  evident  that  nu  accom»i»  were  ren- 
dered and  that  the  payment!)  were  artntrary,* 

However  customary  the  annual  payments  had  beeome,  they 
(ttill  were  reganletl  as  a  special  grace  to  wliich  the  recipients  had 
no  claim  of  rights  To  1540,  the  officials  of  Barcelona  complained 
to  Inqoisitor-general  Tavera  that  tlie  receiver  refused  payment 
on  the  ground  that  the  grant  bad  ex[)ired  with  the  death  of 
Manriquc,  in  1538,  and  that  it  required  coniirmatiun,  which 
Tavera  hastened  to  give,  February  12,  1540.  In  ftirf,  a  numl>ep 
of  orders  issutwl  by  Tavera,  in  lfi40,  would  indicate  that  this  was 
the  accoplc'd  view  of  the  matter.*  Another  marked  tli^tinction 
at  this  time  ia  that  the  ayuda»  de  cnnia  are  ordered  in  be  paid 
out  of  the  fines  and  penances  inflicted  for  the  "ga«t09  extraor- 
dinarios"  of  the  tribunals,  while  the  salaries  come  from  the 
fundi!  aritting  out  of  the  confiwatiun». 

For  awhile  there  was  a  regular  scale  of  fifty  ducats  for  the 
inquisitors,  thirty  for  the  fiscal,  alguasil,  notaries  and  receiver, 
fiftwn  for  tlip  niuicio  and  ton  for  the  portero  and  alcaide  but,  in 
IfioU,  thi.s  was  increased  by  twenty  per  cent.    Care  was  taken  to 


'  ArrhiTO  de  SimaiK'W.  Inquiiicioo,  Lib.  3,  tul.  41,  42,  30R. 

'  Iblilim,  (at.  31)7,  404,  IIA.  *  Iliidrin,  Libro  fl,  foL  140.  1B4. 

*  IWukn,  Sol*  10,  lUt.  -t.  foj.  lOa,  107,  111,  IIS,  121. 
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make  it  understood  that  it  wag  a  grar«  ami  not  a  right  and  the 
orilinary  furniuU  wuh  that  it  was  givcu  lu  view  of  the  labor  in 
determining  the  ciu«e8  of  the  auto  de  fe  of  the  previous  year  and 
when,  in  1561,  Caiahorra  was  exceptionally  active  ami  celebrated 
a  liecoiid  auto,  it  wiis  rrwarded  with  a  supplementary  a>'uda  of 
half  the  customary  amount,'  The  grant  was  dcpcndeot  od  tbe 
receipt  of  detailed  reports  of  all  the  eases  in  the  previoua  auto, 
which  wert!  frcqiifntly  atscoiiiiwiiiied  with  an  humble  pclitiou  for 
it,  setting  forth  the  insuiHciency  of  the  satariea  aiid  the  cost  of 
lining,  ami  begging  the  Suprcma  to  obtjun  tho  grace  from  the 
kiiig,  who  was  Leclinicaily  the  giver.'  f^ulK>equ«>ntly,  lut  we  have 
seen,  it  was  made  comlilioiial  on  rendering  monthly  reports  and 
on  the  dii^hargc  of  the  duly  of  visiting  the  diittrict  and  other 
loatteni  apt  to  be  neglected,  fiuch  as  rendering  prompt  i>tHtentent!t 
of  accounts  and  of  properties.  Finally,  in  Uie  later  perio<l,  when 
t-hc  tribunats  were  under  close  eupcrvieioD  of  the  Suprema,  it 
sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  ChriHtmas-g^ft.*  Perhaps  tlie  most 
remarkable  of  all  ayuda^  de  costa  was  one  granted  by  Carlos  IV, 
in  October  1807,  in  Uie  midst  of  lu3  troubles  with  his  son  Fer- 
nando, when  the  sliadow  of  Napoleon  was  already  darkening 
Spain  and  the  treasury  wa«  empty.  It  was  potwibly  with  Ihft 
objevt  of  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  Tnqiusition  thftt  lie  ordered 
an  ayuda  fie  cowta  of  JOO  ducata  to  l>e  given  to  every  official 
of  all  Uic  trihuniils  who  ilitl  not  enijoy  an  income  of  "(KH)  reales 
outside  of  his  salary,*  In  the  existing  condition  of  Spanish 
finances  the  money  could  probably  have  been  better  employed. 

The  perfected  system  of  records  kept  by  the  tribunals  so  greatly 
increased  the  effectit-cnesB  of  t!ie  Inquisition  and  rendered  it 
such  an  ol)jeet  of  dread,  that  nome  reference  to  it  iR  indispensable. 
IbB  development  was  slow.  At  the  start,  amid  the  enormous 
labora  of  the  slenderly  manned  tribunals,  there  could  be  littJe 

'  Archivo  do  Smftnciw,  Tnnwiwcitm,  Sila  "10,  Lib.  4,  M.  227,  22S.  333.  2S4, 
237,  2^1,  347,  ill,  2^'^.  2SI,  ZfW,  267. 

•  Ibidem,  L«it.  737;  I.r(t.  S52,  fot.  *3.— .^rcliivo  hisrt.  narionol,  Inqiilriclon  da 
VaJsncik,  li-it.  5,  n.  1.  M.  41,  201,  274.  2t)«.  407:  n.  2,  tot.  236^  290,  330. 

■  Arritivo  dc  Simctncas,  Inctuieicicn,  Lex.  147S.  rol.90itJala'IO.  Lib,  4,  fol.  225, 
247,  3SS.— Arrhi\-o  hist..  nAi-ii>nfi1,  InquiMJcion  ilr  VoJcncin,  t^R.  8,  n.  2,  fol.  19; 
U%.9,a.\,  (ol.  100.  232.-Ub.  XIII,  dc  CkrtM  fol.  «fl,  110,  122  (MS5.  t>{  Am. 
PIUIoi.  Soci*lj>. 

*  Archivo  biot.  lUKaoruI,  Inquiucion  de  Vslcoda,  Cortaa  del  Conwjo,  Leg.  17, 
a.  3,  fol.  3». 
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thought  bestowed  on  the  pwftf-n'ation  and  arrangpment  of  the 
records  of  thoir  operations.  In  the  Instructions  of  14S4  the  only 
ftDusion  t-o  them  merely  prpvcribcs  that  the  notariK  shall  eoler 
on  their  registers  all  ordprs  issiipd  by  the  inquisitors  to  the 
officials.*  As  the  registers  accumulated,  the  Instructions  of  1488 
require  all  writings  and  papers  to  be  kept  in  chests,  in  (he  public 
place  where  the  inqubiitor?  tratu^act  buidneas,  so  that  they  may 
be  at  hand  when  wanted;  they  are  never  to  be  removeil  and  the 
keys  are  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors  to  the 
notaries,  all  this  being  under  pain  of  deprivation  of  office.*  Ten 
years  later  we  hear  of  a  chamber  assigned  to  their  safe  keeping, 
with  three  key»,  held  by  the  fiscal  and  the  two  notaries,  so  that 
all  must  be  present  when  they  are  consulted.'  By  tlua  time 
indexes  to  facilitate  references  to  the  rapidly  growing  mass  of  _ 
pApeiB  had  become  ncccsaary,  and  an  article  in  Deza's  instruc-  fl 
tions,  in  1500,  shows  that  this  had  become  recognised.'  The  ~ 
disabilities  inflicted  on  descendants  of  culprits  rendered  it  essen- 
tial that  gi'nealngies  should  be  traceable,  but  theincrediblecrudc- 
ness  of  these  early  liat«  shows  how  informal  was  the  rapid  work 
of  that  awful  time.  One  kept  at  Toledo,  about  1500,  containssuch 
entries  of  the  individuals  despatched  as  "  un  porquero  del  alguaul 
que  tiene  un  ojo  remellado,"  "un  converse  retajado,"  "un  con- 
verso  judyo,"  "  un  saetre."  "  un  platero  sobrino  dc  lope  de  cuellar 
platero."  In  Valencia,  from  1517  to  1527,  the  index  to  the  fifth 
volume  of  persons  denounce*!  shows  ccjual  intUITercncc  to  the  iden- 
tification of  individuals  catalogued  as  "le  bogcs,  mare  y  filles,'' 
"  la  condesa  que  Ueve  el  babitopemtenciaI,""pl  bachiUerqueesta 
en  companya  del  calongc  Proxita,"  "  uno  que  ha  pido  flaylc,"  "un 
remendon  sastre,  csta  delante  la  rexa  de  mosen  Penaroja,"  etc* 
After  some  contra(hctor>'  decisions  as  to  furnishinj^  papers  or 
information  from  the  records  to  comiwtent  courts  applying  for 
it,  the  Suprema,  in  1556,  forbade  the  tribunals,  without  its  express 
order,  from  giving  any  information  tending  to  prove  that  any  one 
had  not  been  condemned  or  recondletl,  or  penanced  or  arrested  fl 
by  the  Holy  Office — a  most  cruel  refutation  in  view  of  the  tre-™ 
mcndous  consequence?  to  the  posterity  of  those  who  had  fallen 


*  Vol.  I.  Appondlx.  p.  fi7S.— A^rufllo,  fol.  16. 

■  InsLnjccionca  <le  I-1S8,  \  <  (.VrgiicUo,  fol.  10). 

>  InrtniM-ioiiM  At  l-tOS,  |  10  (Argu<*!lo.  fd.  13).  •  Aipi(»Ik>.  M.  14. 

*  Arclii^-o  liiM.  niic>oQ»l,  luquiSKiOo  de  Toledo,  Lr{.  2i>2,  n.  I ;  Inquiaiclon  do 
Taleona,  txg.  299. 
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under  suspicion  of  heresj-  and  harl  been  tried  or  even  arreetAii. 
An  order  by  the  tiuprenia,  in  157fi,  to  the  Valencia  Iribuaal  to 
eraw  from  il«  records  the  imiiie  of  Maestro  Jutscpc  KHlcban, 
because  he  had  not  been  arrests!  for  a  matter  of  faith,  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  fearful  power  which  the  Inquisition  posaessed  of 
inOicting  iitfainy  on  whole  fauiities  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
accuracy  of  its  regii^ters.*  The  abuse  of  ItA  power  in  this  re^ipect 
is  indicated,  as  we  have  seen  above,  by  the  iitatructioos  which 
BOOietiinM  followed  vitutatiuus.  to  remove  from  tlic  records  the 
names  of  thone  who  had  been  iiuproporly  proeecuted  for  offences 
not  of  faith. 

It  waij  not  eaay  to  preserve  the  completcne^i  of  the  records. 
OffiriaU  were  apt  to  regard  them  an  personal  property  and  to 
kwp  thein,  like  the  notary  of  Calatayud  who  thus  secured  for 
hiH  son  the  n-vcntion  of  bia  offioe.  In  1512,  Kcrdiiiand  do-Kircd 
from  a  tribunaJ  complete  fitatements  concpminR  the  finances; 
there  aro»e  delay,  during  which  the  notary  of  sequestrations  died, 
whereuijon  be  ordered  that  the  receiver  should  haveuU  the  i>apcrs 
or  copien  of  them  and,  if  the  heirs  of  the  notary  refused  to  sur- 
render them,  execution  should  be  levied  on  his  estate  for  the 
whole  of  his  salary  received  during  hii*  incumbency.'  It  was  not 
only  the  notaries,  however,  but  other  officials  who  took  and  kept 
documents.  In  1517  Cardinal  Adrian  complained  of  this  and 
ordered  that  pa|)erK  Hhould  never  be  removed  from  their  depoM- 
tory,  except  to  the  audience-chamber  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  trial.*  Thi8  was  disregarded  aud.  about  the  middle  of  the 
century,  tlie  instructions  to  inspertors  retjuire  tJieni  to  order 
inquiidtore,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  return  all  papers 
Umt  they  had  taken  and  to  discoutitiuc  the  pructice.*  Even 
inquiii tors-general  w^re  guilty  of  thin,  for  Philip  11  issued  an  order 
March  6,  1573,  on  the  executors  of  I'once  de  Leon,  to  allow  his 
papers  to  be  examined  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion (o  be  reniovF-d — an  order  wliich  can  only  be  regarded  as 
revealing  a  general  custom,  for  Ponce  de  Leon  died,  January  17, 
1573,  before  entering  upon  his  office.' 

The  looscnees  which  had  prevailed  during  the  early  period  is 


■  HtS.  of  the  Royal  Libruy  of  Cbpenhafirii,  21Sti,  p.  23a.-~\re\^vo  de  ^OhO- 
«aa,  laquuicioo,  LiUro  939,  fol.  137;  Lib.  83,  fol.  8. 
'  Areliivo  de  &inivicu,  InquisiriDn,  Lib.  3.  fol.  197. 

»  Ibidem.  Lib.  933,  <  Ibidem,  3Ja  *Q,  Ub.  4,  fol.  171,  318,  219. 

*  SMdem,  Lib.  »26,  fol.  3«2. 
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slrikingly  msoifested  when,  in  1547,  the  Suprema  nude  an 
allcmpt  (o  gathtrr  in  and  preseire  Us  pasl  records.  A  conuuifisioQ 
WAS  issued  to  ita  secretary  Zurila,  reciting  the  importance  of 
having  an  inventory  of  all  the  pupal  bulls,  briffs.  registers  aod 
other  papers  relating  to  the  Inquisition,  which  had  been  In  the 
eustody  of  the  secretanea  and  other  officials.  There  \e,  it  says, 
information  that  many  of  lht»»  arp  at  CaJataytuI  and  others  al 
HueMra,  among  the  papers  of  Calcena  and  Urries,  the  secretaries 
of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V,  and  Zurita  is  ordered  to  collect  theae 
and  is  armed  vith  full  powera  to  examine  witnesses  and  inflict 
penalties.  All  holding  such  papers  are  required  to  surrender 
them,  under  potn  c^  excommunication  and  a  hundred  ducata. 
The  inquisitors  of  Saraga'sa  are  instructed  to  assist  hira  with 
censures,  while  letters  to  various  parties  indicate*  that  the  task  is 
expected  to  be  arduous.  The  instructionii  are  not  clear  as  to 
whether  he  ia  expected  to  cudze  the  papers  or  merely  to  make 
inventories  of  them,  but  there  can  be  little  duubt  that  whatever 
he  laid  his  hands  on  was  kept.'  What  success  attended  his 
misaon  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  probably  owe  to  it 
many  of  the  important  documents  illustrating  the  early  history 
of  the  Inquisition. 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  incompleteness,  it  seemed  impo»- 
able  to  compel  the  tribunalM  to  keep  their  recurtbi  in  proper  shape. 
In  1544,  Dr.  AIoDSO  P^rez,  in  an  inspection  c^  Barcelona,  found 
them  in  complete  disorder.  Another  ins)je«tion,  in  1550,  showed 
still  greater  ciinfu-sion.  In  1561,  Insiieetor  Cervantes  described 
them  as  being  in  such  a  state,  without  indexes  and  inventories, 
that  it  vns  impossible  to  find  anything.  .Vfter  thi-  visit  uf  Soluzar, 
the  Suprema,  in  1568,  took  the  inquiidtors  sharply  to  task  for 
not  having  yet  provided  indexes  and  re^sters:  it  ordered  them 
to  do  so  at  once  and  to  furnish  a  certificate  to  that  effect  within 
twenty  dayi;  of  recdpt.'  The  certificate  was  doubtletst  supplied, 
but  we  may  question  whether  the  work  was  done.  Poeeibly  Bar- 
celona wa«  worse  than  other  tribunals,  but  the  memorial  of  1623 
to  the  Suprema  states  that  in  many  of  them  there  are  jvoceasea, 
books,  papers,  informations  of  Umpiesa  etc.,  requiring  to  be 
inventoried,  sorted  into  bundles  and  reduced  to  order,  causing 
great  inconvenience.' 

*  Ardtivo  de  Sinaacas.  Inquindoii.  Sal*  40.  Ub.  4.  (ol.  160:  Lib.  926.  tol.  287. 

*  Ibidem,  Vistai  At  BMrceknin,  Lt^.  15,  tol  3,  20. 

*  Ibidcu.  Lib.  829.  rol.  23. 
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Meanwhile  the  masses  of  papers  had  been  accumulating  more 
rapidly  ilian  ever.  In  1570  the  Suprt-ma  had  ordered  nine  books 
to  be  kept — one  of  the  eonimisfdonf!  of  ofHcialfl,  their  oaths  and 
royaJ  provisions,  one  of  commissioners  and  familiars  with  full 
details,  one  of  the  votes  in  the  eonsultas  de  fe,  one  of  letters  from 
Uie  Suprema  and  another  of  letten  to  it,  one  recording  the 
impecUona  made  of  the  prisons,  one  of  the  orders  issued  on  the 
receiver,  one  of  the  pccuuiary  penances  inflicted  and  one  of  the 
ftut<ifl  de  fe,  with  statemetita  as  to  the  culprit*  and  their  punish- 
nuots.  Besides  these  the  alcaide  of  the  prison  was  to  keep  lists 
of  those  relaxed  and  penanced  witli  three  iiidcxct>,  All  tliis  was 
exclusive  of  the  voluminous  records  of  the  trials  wbict)  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  fiseal  1o  keep  in  order.'  Then,  in  order  to 
Bcconmiodate  the  increasing  hulk,  it  was  oniered,  in  1560  and 
1572,  that  there  should  be  four  ftpartment«  in  the  camara  del 
secreto,  one  for  pending  cases,  one  for  suspended  ones,  one  for 
those  finifibed,  divided  into  the  relaxed,  the  reconciled  and  the 
penanced,  and  the  fourth  for  papers  concerning  commissioners 
and  fainili«rs  and  in}ormacionev  de  Hmpieza.*  In  1635,  alphabet- 
ical lists  of  all  persons  Iried  were  ordered  to  be  kept,  with  dates 
and  referenccH  to  the  papers  of  the  case,  commencing  with  1620. 
The  order  had  to  be  repeated  in  1636  and  1638,  with  further 
instructions  io  IMi,  and  thetw  ItatK  furnished  additional  means 
for  tradng  the  antecedents  and  kindred  of  those  who  were  brought 
before  the  tribunals.'  But  more  potent  than  the  mandates  of 
the  Suprema  to  keep  the  archives  in  order  and  thoroughly  indexed 
was  the  mania  wliicb  arose  for  limpiesa,  or  purity  of  blood  which, 
as  we  ehall  see  hereafter,  pervaded  all  classes  and  fumifihed  a 

'  Archiwi  dr  SimaDOAs,  Inquisidon,  Ijbro  TOO,  fol.  127. 

Ltorenh;  ayii  (Hist,  ctli.,  cap.  xtv,  an.  3,  d.  16)  that,  in  coosequcnce  of  the 
irnipilinty  in  the  UTuiffnnt^nt  of  the  papers  of  a  trial,  the  Supmna.  March  32, 
I$3t,  ordered  Ih&l  ati«  should  be  taken  to  avoid  it  In  the  futiirr.  Thia  ted  the 
tribunals  to  write  every  art  nn  a  Mparate  sheet  and  not  to  page  them.  M  Ibal 
DUtttera  could  he  iaiTcdu-md  or  tnkea  out  or  altci^  at  pleiuure  when  Bubmittin^ 
a  <aw  (o  a  cODmilla  <!<:  ftr  or  Iho  Kuprema.  H«  tcUs  us  that  there  vra«  much  of 
thii  in  the  proierution  nf  ('nrranin  xtiH  tli.it  hi>  had  himitelfMen  it  done  by  order 
of  NuUa  and  rrvalln*,  inquintom  of  tbt  Madrid  tribunal. 

This  all  niay  be  to.  but  the  carta  atordada  of  Marrh  22,  1,^31  eiprewly  ordera 
that  the  folioa  sliaU  be  niiinbei«d  ( Arc^hii-o  de^  Sitnancak.  Lib.  939.  fol.  137).  The 
pfidice  waa  not  imifono.    I  have  met  with  trials  both  oumbered  aod  uanua- 

D0TW. 

*  ktSS.  or  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218b,  p.  233. 
■  IbidoD,  p.  2W. 
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•ource  of  very  profitable  bunncss  to  th«  officials,  for  the  Inqui- 
nlion  was  thp  ultimate  arbiter  and  its  records  contaioed  the 
evidence. 

Oradually  theM;  rt-cortis  bt-cainc  an  immeiiec  storehouse  of 
minute  and  detailed  iiifortnatioii  eoneerning  all  heretics  aud  sus- 
pectji  and  their  kindred.  Under  the  Instructions  of  1561,  the 
6ret  thing  in  examiiuDg  a  priHunor  was  tu  require  of  him  ao 
account  of  parents  and  grandparenta,  brothers  and  sisters. 
uncleH,  aunts  and  coii»nit,  with  their  wives  and  children  and 
whether  any  of  tbeni  had  been  arrested  or  penanced  by  the 
Inquisition.'  Then,  when  the  acciuied  was  brought  to  profess 
convention  and  to  l>eg  luerey,  hia  confesaon  was  not  accepted 
unless  he  gave  information,  to  the  best  xA  his  ability,  as  to  all 
other  heretics,  whether  kindreil  or  strangers,  whom  he  had  known 
ur  heard  of,  with  iletails  as  to  thnr  culpability.  All  this  was 
carefully  entered  and  indexed,  until  the  records  became  a  fairly 
rompleto  directory  of  the  siispects  of  Spain.  A  Jew  arrested  in 
Granada  nii^ht  compromise  twenty  otliers,  scattered  from  Coni- 
postella  to  Barcelona,  each  of  whom  when  seized  became  a  new 
source  of  information,  and  the  intercommunication  extabliifhed 
between  the  tribunals  placed  the  records  of  all  at  the  service  of 
each.  This  vastly  increased  the.  effectiveness  of  the  Inquisition 
and  rendered  tlie  chances  of  escape  slender  indeed.  The  trials  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  system  became  fairly  per- 
fected, show  that,  although  the  arrest  of  a  few  might  scatter  their 
accomplices,  the  Inquisition  was  ever  on  their  track  and  change 
of  name  and  habituation  was  unavailing.  As  soon  as  a  suspect 
was  arrested  and  his  genealogy  was  obtained,  the  sister  tribunals 
were  callcti  upon  for  reports,  and  testimony  poured  in,  reaching 
back,  perhaps,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  concerning  himself 
and  his  kindred.  The  net  of  the  IiK)iusitioD  covered  the  land 
and  its  meshes  were  fine.  Go  where  they  would,  hide  thcnutdveti 
as  they  might,  the  Judalzers  lived  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
ever  remorselessly  in  pursuit  and  that  ita  hand  mi^t  fall  upon 
them  at  any  time. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  b-ygtcm  was  elaborated  by  what 
were  known  as  the  Libras  Vocandorum.  WTien  any  one  was 
denounced  to  a  tribunal  or  came  forward  spontaneously,  his 
name,  description  and  ofTcuce  were  transmitted  to  all  the  other 


1  InjtruecioMa  de  1561,  (  14  (ArgaeOo,  foL  W). 
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tribunaU,  which  entered  them  in  alphabetical  rasters,  arranged 
under  the  first  baptismal  names.  These  entries  give  the  name, 
tiie  date,  a  brief  description  of  the  person,  and  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  with  a  blank  to  be  filled  in  with  the  result  of  the  trial, 
which  was  also  reported  to  all.  Thus  each  tribunal  possessed  a 
digested  record  of  the  current  business  of  the  whole  Inquisition, 
clearly  arranged  for  ready  reference,  and,  as  the  years  passed,  it 
i^orded  at  a  glance  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  any  cul- 
prit had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Office  before,  and  of 
fadlitating  researches  into  Umpieza.  The  importance  of  the 
Llbros  Vocandorum  was  so  fully  recognized  that  the  Suprema 
required  the  monthly  reports  of  the  fiscal  always  to  specify  that 
tiiey  were  kept  posted  up  to  date.  These  registers  were  not 
arranged  uniformly  in  all  the  tribunals,  but  the  usual  plan  was 
that  adopted  in  Valencia,  where  there  was  one  general  index  in 
two  volumes  and  a  third  for  confessors  accused  of  soliciting  women 
ad  turpia  in  the  confesaonal.'  Thus  all  the  tribunals  co-operated 
and,  with  thdr  machinery  of  commismoners  and  familiars  in 
almost  every  town  and  village,  they  formed  one  harmonious 
organization  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  culprits. 
Human  ingenuity  could  scarce  devise  a  more  perfect  system  of 
promptly  suppressing  all  deviations  from  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Inquisition. 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  1002;  Registro  de  BoUcitantes,  A,  7, 
fol.  1. — Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valeacia,  Leg.  G6,  100. 
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We  have  wen,  when  treating  of  privil^rM  and  fixcmptioM,  the 
dlstincUon  drawn  between  satarieil  and  unsalaripd  official!?.  The 
former,  except  in  the  case  of  physicians  and  advocates  of  the 
accused,  were  understood  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  wr^-ice 
of  the  tribunal.  The  ialter  were  only  railed  upon  incidentally 
for  special  work.  It  is  true  that  the  InquisitJon  was  empowered 
to  Bummon  every  one  for  aid,  but  its  service  was  conEdenlial  and 
it«  niiuisterK,  at  least  in  the  later  periort,  had  to  be  of  imt>lemi$hed 
lineage,  bo  that  it  was  requisite  to  have  at  hand  those  on  whom 
it  could  rely  and  whom  it  could  summon  at  any  moment.  There 
was  no  (hfficulty  in  finding  men  ready  tn  faerve  without  pay. 
The  honor  of  connection  with  the  Inquisition,  the  privilege  of  ita 
tuero  in  greater  or  less  d^ree  and  the  assurance  of  linipicEa  which 
it  carried  with  it,  rendered  applicants  for  appointment  more 
numerous  than  positions  to  be  filled.  These  unsalaried  officials 
consisted  of  calificadores,  coDsultorM,  commissioners  with  their 
notaries,  and  familiars. 

The  functions  of  the  calificador  or  censor  were  important. 
When  the  sunwrm,  or  preliminary  array  of  eWdence  against  the 
accused,  was  collected,  the  theological  points  involved  were  sub- 
mitted to  three  or  four  calificadores,  who  pronounced  whether 
the  act«  or  words  testified  to  amounted  to  heresy  or  suspicion  of 
heresy.  If  there  was  doubt  or  thsagrcement,  another  group  was 
called  in,  to  whom  the  opinions  of  the  first  were  given,  along  with 
the  evidence.  If  the  conclusion  was  that  the  matter  did  not  con- 
eem  the  Tnqui.sition,  the  caj<e  was  dropped  or  suspended;  if  it 
held  that  there  was  heresy,  expressed  or  implied,  arrest  and  trial 
frilowed.  We  have  seen  the  working  of  the  system  in  the  cases 
of  Cnrranxa  snd  Villanueva,  in  both  of  which  it  played  so  momen- 
tous a  port.  In  addition  to  this  was  the  ceDsorship  of  books. 
Any  work  against  which  su.«ipirion  was  amused  was  submitted  to 
them  and,  according  to  their  decision,  it  was  approved,  expur- 
gated, or  suppressed. 
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To  perform  these  duties  properly  required  learned  theolopaiLS, 
and  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
tbrlr  (TudtUon  in  prolix  iind  ^laborat<^  opiaioiis,  developing  vast 
ingenuity  in  discovering  tracett  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Marcionites 
and  Carpocratians  and  othw  fo^otteo  hereacs  in  the  careless 
propontiom<  tiubtiiiltc<l  lo  their  rriliclim.  As  a  matter  of  course 
only  ecclesiastics  were  eli^ble  and,  in  1627,  the  minimum  age 
vas  fixed  at  forty-five.'  The  duties  of  this  profitless  office  wa« 
not  light,  if  we  may  Iwlieve  the  expt^rienccd  Fray  Maestro  Alva- 
rado.  In  181 1  he  complainR  that,  if  a  book  is  sent  to  a  califioador, 
DO  matter  what  his  other  cofi^aKemcnts  may  be,  he  must  devote 
a  month  or  two  to  reading  it  and  forming  a  judgement,  expressed 
in  an  elaborate  opinion,  such  as  would  command  for  b  lawyer  two 
or  three  thousand  reales.  Or,  some  modern  philoaopher  utters 
Bcandals  and  the  calificador  mimt  investigate  hix  wordx  and  acta 
and  point  out  the  errors  as  a  guide  for  the  inquisitor;  if  a  trial 
follow;;,  the  caliGcador  must  wait  on  the  tribunal  and  raek  his 
brains  to  deride  whether  the  culprit's  explanations  are  valid;  if 
be  ia  coatumacious,  conferences  must  be  held  with  him  until  be 
is  converted  or  found  incapable  of  conversion,  and  all  this  without 
recompenae/ 

The  calificadOT  was  thus  an  important  and  laborious  aesistaDb 
in  the  current  work  of  the  tribunal,  and  it  is  somewhat  rem&rkable 
that,  although  reckoned  among  the  officials,  with  a  recognised 
place  in  public  function-s,  there  should  be  doubt  whether  be  was 
entitled  to  the  fuero.  Yet,  in  1662,  when  Doctor  Viconie  Cortes, 
a  eathrKiral  canon  and  califirador  of  the  Valencia  tribunal,  was 
involved  in  a  suit,  it  declined  to  defend  him.  It  reported  to  the 
Suprema  that  it  was  ignorant  whether  calificadores  were  entitled 
to  the  fuero  and  the  (Viunci]  replied,  at^king  on  what  ground  the 
privilege  was  claimed.* 

Tti«  need  of  calificadores  was  not  Ukcly  to  be  felt  in  the  early 
periofl.  when  almoat  the  whole  husineas  of  the  Inquisition  was 
vrith  Judaizers  and  Moriscos,  whose  guilt  waa  assumed  from  their 
adherence  to  well-known  customs  and  rites.  Tbc  first  alliuaon  I 
have  met  occurs  in  1520,  when  the  inquisdtora  were  ordered  to 
make  no  appointment  without  aubtnittiog  to  the  Suprema  the 


'  ArchJTO  d*  SimanuB.  Inttuisicwn.  Lib.  ft*0,  fol.  175. 
■  OulA«  ckl  FilMofo  raorio.  ),  3l«  (M&dnd,  1824). 

•  P*^!*.  f^uonoi  de  Oualtifla  (Mem-  hist.  e»pafiol.  XX,  19).— Affhivo  hiat. 
BMiookl,  ttiqiUMUon  de  V«ieiiei».  L^.  tl,  n.  I,  To).  168. 
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petition  of  the  applicant.'  There  w  no  reference  to  them  in 
the  Iostruccioni?8  Antiguae,  but  in  the  Nupva«  of  1561  their 
em(doyitMnt  is  fully  developed.'  A«  the  appointincot  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  tiuiuiHitnni,  (here  wa8  a  tpndenry  to  iiiiilu4>  niultipli- 
eatJOQ  and,  in  ItJOO,  tberc  was  aa  cfTort  to  chci-k  this  by  calling 
(or  reports;  lut  to  the  Dumber  cxJDtiog  and  how  many  were  nere»- 
sary,  pendinji;  which  no  applirantK  were  lo  he  admitted.  Tliis 
resulted,  the  following  year,  in  an  order  limiting  the  number  to 
agbt  in  each  tribuiiiU:  only  the  most  eminent  theolo^aos  were  to 
be  select4'd  and  «pi>ointment«  were  lo  be  made  only  to  fill  vacan- 
des.  Again,  in  I6I9,  reports  were  called  for  and  empha.sia  was 
laid  on  the  importance  of  the  powlion  and  the  necessity  of  dis- 
criminatinn  in  the  choice.  This  received  scant  attention,  and  the 
memorial  of  1G23  to  the  Huprema  recommends  the  reduction  of 
the  number  to  three  or  four  in  each  tribunal  and  the  exercise  of 
gre&t  core  in  appointments,  for  lack  of  which  they  had  fallen  so 
greatly  in  public  estimation.  Nothing  was  done  and,  in  1630,  the 
fiscal  of  the  Suprcma  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  but  few 
tribunals  had  made  the  reports  demanded  in  1619;  meanwhile 
the  necessity  for  reform  had  increased  and  he  asked  that  inform 
mation  be  culled  for  again  so  tbat,  with  full  information,  the 
Suprema  might  remedy  the  evilH  existing.'  The  futility  of  the 
effort  to  lirait  the  tribunals  in  the  exercise  of  their  patronage  is 
viable  in  the  statistics  of  1746.  where  Valencia  has  forty  califica- 
dores,  Saragossa  h»«  twenty-nine  and  even  the  little  tribunal  of 
Majorca  has  twenty-four.  If  LIcrena  has  none  and  LogrofSo  only 
two,  this  is  explicable,  an  we  Icani  from  another  source,  by  the 
absence  in  fhoi»P  places  of  men  cnmpptent  for  the  position.  Yet 
not  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  selection  of  suitable  material 
if  we  may  believe  an  official  report  presented  to  Carlos  IV.  in 
1798,  which  fiays  that  il  is  notoriotts  that  ralificadorp-S  arp  mostly 
people  of  little  learning,  full  of  preconceptions  and  errors,  who 
have  had  money  enough  to  take  out  proofs  of  limpieza.' 


In  the  medieval  Inquisition  all  sentences  were  agreed  upon  in 
An  assembly  of  exiwrts  summoned  for  the  purpose  by  the  inquis- 

>  USS.  of  RoviO  Ijbrarv  of  Capenbs««n,  213  fol..  p.  136. 
■  Arpwllo.  fol.  27. 

*  Arcblro  dc  Simsnca*.  Inquuidoa.  Lib.  940.  fol.  17fl.  ITS:  Lib.  a28.  fol-  19. 

*  Lorpiico  Villuiu«n  in  "  Discuasion  At\  Ptoyoeto  •obr«  U  In()ui«ciMt,"  |v  440 
(Ovlis,  1913). 
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itors,  prior  to  holding  the  auto  de  fe  in  which  the  sentcDces ' 
executed.  Tliiu  custom  wa8  naturally  followed  in  Spain,  and  the 
eonmiuui  de  fe,  as  they  vere  called,  will  be  conadered  hereafter 
when  treating  of  lh«  romluct  of  trials.    At  present  we  have  merely^ 
to  consider  the  contiiUtores  who  asasted  the  inquintors  in 
judgement. 

At  Bret  they  had  no  permanent  connection  with  the  Inqiuation. 
The  inquidtors  had  an  ualimited  power  of  summoning  all  piT^otu 
in  whatever  capacity,  but  Bometimes  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain 
the  services  of  competent  men,  especially  when  migratory  tri- 
bunals were  twitting  in  places  where  jurisl-s  were  few,  and  the 
Instructiontt  of  US8,  in  rtutponRP  to  complaints  on  this  score,  teU 
inquisitors  in  such  cases  to  send  the  papera  to  the  Suprema  whic 
will  decide  on  tlieui.'  At  this  time  the  inquisLtors  were  t  bcok 
and,  to  supplement  their  tack  of  legal  knowledge.it  was  customary 
to  call  in  lawyers;  the  incongruity  of  laymen  sitting  in  judgement 
on  maltcrtt  of  faith  was  waived,  and  they  wert*  freely  em ploy«i, 
the  inquiiiitora  Aummoning  such  doctors  and  tnaentrofl  and  licen- 
ciados  and  bachilleres  as  they  saw  fit,  who  served  without  payj 
and  might  ticvrr  lie  calleil  in  again.'  In  1502  thi^  Barcelona) 
tribunal  complained  that  it  sometimes  had  difhculty  in  t>eouring 
the  fler\ices  of  the  lawyers  of  the  Auiliencia,  whereupon  Ferdinand 
wrote  to  his  lieutenant-general  thai,  as  it  i:<  a  work  of  God  and  the 
service  is  req\ured  only  two  or  three  times  a  year,  he  must  see 
that  the  inquisitorR  get  them  whenever  they  are  wanted.*  In 
Xhlh  (he  same  trouble  showed  itself  At  Vallndolid,  where  the, 
inquisitors  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  in  the  judgee  of  the  hif 
court,  who  cndeftvored  to  evade  the  duty  by  allcpng  certain 
royal  c6dulas,  prohibiting  their  engapng  in  other  fuurlinns  than 
those  of  their  ofBce.  Ferdinand  was  appealed  to  and  promptly 
ordered  them  to  serve  when  ralle<l  upon,  but  they  were  not  to  bij 
obliged  to  absent  theniselv*s  frora  court,  during  the  hours  of  it 
aesaoDs.'  Apparently  there  was  do  eagerness  to  perform  gratui- 
tous .service  which  brought  with  it  no  privileges. 

Wheu  in  time  jurists  were  preferred  in  the  tril)una!s,  the  inquisi- 
tOTB  called  in  theologians,  moHtly  from  the  regular  Orders  who,  to  a 
great  degree,  monopoUzed  the  learning  of  the  Church.    Even  with 

■  loKnicCioou  de  \AS».  \  4  (Arpjetlo.  fol.  9). 

'  Anhivo  hlM.  oaeional,  laqui&iaon  d«  Toledo,  L(C  158,  d.  43Lt  435, 

*  AidiivD  de  ShnanWM.  InquulciOD,  Ub.  3,  fol.  3. 

*  IfaMera,  fol.  tiO,  431. 
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these  there  was  somotimcs  difficulty  and,  in  1544,  the  Supretna 
askcil  the  Domiuican  yictix  (.11  n'bukc  the  Prior  uf  San  Pciiro 
Martir  for  forbidiiing  his  frRilei*  to  serve,'  It  haii  already  been 
found  that  the  chanee  seleotion  made,  when  a  consulta  de  fe  was 
to  be  held,  was  unsatisfactory.  The  [remiancnt  oflice  of  con- 
suitor  van  created  and  was  rendered  attractive  by  attaching  to 
it  tho  privileges  aad  imniunilics  of  the  Holy  Office:  formal  com- 
rnissioas  were  issued  by  the  imiuisitor-generHl  ami  the  appointee 
snore  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  earliest  com- 
■aiaaon  that  I  have  met  le  one  iasueil,  April  2,  1544,  to  Doctor 
Miguel  de  Nuedeti,  Archdeacon  of  Murviedro,  as  con^tultor  in  the 
tribunal  of  ^'alencia.'  This  continued  for  some  twenty  years 
whcu  cuiifuHioii  and  contradictious  arose,  Jauu&ry  16,  156S, 
the  Suprenui  writes  that  neither  it  nor  Ihc  inquijd tor-general  ia 
accustomed  to  notify  anyone  of  his  appointment  as  consultor; 
the  inquisitors  can  appoint  properly  quulifit-d  pt'rsoos  whenever 
they  are  needeil.  In  1566  tliiw  wan  followtnl  by  ailmonitions  as  to 
the  care  necessary  in  examining  into  the  fitness  of  aspirants  and 
then,  in  1567,  iuquii^iturs  were  scolded  for  inaluug  appointments 
without  reporting  them  and  awaiting  orderti.  This  waH  repeated 
in  1571  but,  in  1572.  Rojas  asserts  positively  that  consultors  are 
not  selected  by  inquisitors,  but  are  apjiointcd  by  tho  Suprema.' 

'ITie  Suprema  continued  to  retain  control  but  ceased  to  issue 
re^ar  commissions  for,  in  1645,  a  writer  informs  us  that  the 
consultor  and  calificador  are  received  and  sworn  in  on  the  strength 
of  a  letter  from  the  Suprema.'  Finally  however,  the  matter  was 
restored  to  the  inquisitors.  A  I-'orniulary  of  about  1700  contains 
the  form  of  a  couimissjuu  issued  to  consultores,  It  is  drawn  in 
the  name  of  the  inquisitori  who  confer  on  (he  recipient  the 
powers  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  order  all 
secular  officials  to  yield  him  all  the  honoris  graces,  franchises, 
exemptiona,  liberties  and  prerogatives  inherent  in  his  ofhce.  He 
was  obliged  to  furnish  proofs  of  his  purity  (rf  blood  and,  if  he  was 
married,  of  that  of  his  wife,  thus  giving  another  example  of  the 
capacity  of  laymen  to  act  in  judgements  of  faith.^ 

With  the  progressive  centralization  of  businesa  in  the  SuiH^ma^ 


'  ArcbivD  de  Simjitieiui,  laquitieion,  lib.  9Q9,  (<■).  70. 

■  IbKltui,  iSala  -10,  m>.  I,  fol.  131. 

•  Ibidem,  fol.  208. 223.  252:  Lib.  1139.  fol.  70.— RoJAS  de  HcMt.  P.  t.  n.  434. 

'  Hodo  de  Procodor,  fol.  17  (BIbl.  ttaciocul,  MSS..  D,  122). 

'  Arduvo  tiiat.  lueioasl,  LnquiucioD  de  Toledo.  Leg.  4(K, 
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the  consulta  dc  fe  gradually  diniinisliwi  in  imiinrlaiiro  and,  att  we 
uball  «-■«;,  ill  the  «gliU«iitb  cciilury  it  bwaiue  virtually  al>Kolete. 
The  tabip  of  oUieials  in  1746  shows  that,  at  that  time,  tliere  were 
only  eiphtfx'ti  criiii-sulloro-s  in  all  the  tribunals  and,  of  these,  eight 
were  u»  the  litUe  Inquisition  of  Majorca.' 


The  office  of  commissioner  was  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion atiJ,  although  it?  pijwer:^  were  stiictly  hutilvj,  ll  wua  oo 
important  factor  in  keeping  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Office  con- 
stantly before  the  people  and  in  detecting  offenders  in  obscure 
places  where  they  miglit  otherwise  have  enjoyed  stKrurity.  It 
was  not  part  of  the  ort^nal  organization  and  there  is  no  reference 
to  it  in  the  Instructions.  It  \s  true  that,  in  1509,  Ferdinand 
addresses  a  oerlaln  Beltran  de  la  iJala,  of  Fer))ignaji,  as  commia- 
aoner  of  the  Inquisition,  but  he  is  also  "  hostc  de  correoa"  or  in 
charge  of  couriers  on  the  iniportant  line  between  Spain  and 
Italy.*  He  waa  therefore  not  a  comnusaioner  in  the  later  senae, 
but  probably  was  employed  to  look  af  tor  the  t^equeutratiuus  wliich 
had  been  extensive  in  Perptgnan.  As  the  tribunals  beraine 
sedentary  in  their  extensive  districts,  the  need  of  representatives 
scattered  everywhere  made  it»elf  fi_-U,  and  the  Itrst  suggeation 
seems  to  have  come  from  Videncia.  The  Suprema  represented, 
December  4,  1537,  to  CardinaJ  Manrique,  the  size  of  the  district 
of  Valencia,  where  the  diflieidtice  of  intercommunication  were 
such  that  it  never  had  been  and  never  eould  be  properly  Wsited. 
It  waa  therefore  proposed  that,  in  the  cathedral  tonixs,  conimis- 
aouers  should  h«  appointed  with  power  to  publish  the  edicts  and 
to  take  tejstimony  and  ratilirii.tion.s  with  nntaries.  The  cathedral 
clergy  would  probably  furnit^li  pro|»er  appointees,  serving  without 
pay,  as  the  duties  would  be  only  oceaNonal/  This  currcaponda 
so  nearly  with  the  plan  adoptetl  that  it  may  safely  be  assumed  to 
be  its  origin. 

Authority  waa  ^ven  to  inqui^torstoappointconuniiHoners,  but 
apparently  at  first  thi?  limitafiun  on  their  powers  was  ill  defined. 
The  visitation  of  Barcelona,  in  l.>iy.  showed  that  they  undertook 
to  arrest  and  prosecute,  in  fact  to  make  themselves  inquisitors 
in  their  little  diatritts  and,  in  1520,  the  Suprcnia  instruct«Kl  the 
tribunal  to  grant  facultie«  only  to  receive  denunciatiuus,  collect 

'  Sec  AppDDdix. 

*  Arehivo  de  Sinuuieu,  Iixtubieioii,  Lib.  3,  foL  29. 

*  Ibtctom,  Lib.  78,  fol.  108. 
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evidAQM  and  sPud  it  to  the  Inquisition  for  its  ftction.^  This 
remained  the  rult^  until  the  end.  Id  the  cartitlas,  or  drtAilt-d 
printed  instructions,  they  were  forbidden  to  make  arrcste  unless 
three  conditions  cocxi«ted — that  the  case  clearly  pertained  to 
the  Holy  Oflici>,  that  the  evidence  was  ample,  and  that  there  was 
apprehension  of  flight.  Kven  then  they  were  warned  to  act  only 
on  mature  deliberation,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  se(]tiCHlrate 
properly,  though  they  were  to  keep  an  eye  on  it.  If  an  arreal 
took  place,  the  prisoner  and  the  evideaicc  were  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  tribunal  under  guar<l  of  familiars,  without  beiujE;  allowed 
to  communicate  with  any  one.  In  addition  the  commisfdoner 
could  hear  the  civil  ca«e»  of  familiars,  up  to  the  value  of  twenty 
librajt  and  execute  his  dpeisions.  All  this  was  concisely  expressed 
in  the  eonunission  i^ued  to  him.' 

As  in  everything  else,  it  was  impoesbic  to  enforce  compliance 
with  wholesome  regulations.  Cervantes,  in  the  report  of  his 
Barcelona  visitation  of  1A61,  says  that  commisaioncrs  paid  no 
attention  to  the  limitations  of  their  powers.  Tliey  were  thor- 
ouglily  untrained  and  ignorant  of  their  duties  and  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  appointing  other  commiBsioners.  As  they  had  authority 
to  appoint  a  notary  and  an  algUBzil,  they  set  up  little  courts 
throughout  tlic  land,  armed  with  the  awful  authority  of  the  Holy 
Office,  and  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conorave 
the  tyranny  and  extortion  with  whieh  Ihey  afflicted  the  people.* 

Not  much  was  gained  when,  in  1561,  the  Suprema  ordered  that 
they  should  be  appointed  only  in  ptaciN;  where  it  was  necessary 
and  that  (hey  must  be  quiet  and  peaceable  persons;  or.  in  1565, 
when  it  prescribed  great  care  in  issuing  commissions,  which  must 
be  80  limited  as  to  prevent  them  from  appointing  deputies.' 
Salazar's  reiM)rt  of  his  inspection  of  BareeJona,  in  1566,  shows 
that  the  e\'il  continued  unchecked ;  commissioners  were  appointed 
in  unnecessary  numbers,  often  by  a  angle  inquisitor  during  a 
violation,  nnd  sometimes  Ihey  we-re  ignorant  laymen,  although 
the  office  inferred  that  it  should  be  reser^-ed  exclu.sively  to  thoee 
in  holy  orders.*  It  is  not  strange  that  tliia  ncp>'  intliclion,  which 
seemed  to  bring  the  terrors  of  the  Inquirition  to  every  man's 


*  Areliivo  d«  f^tInulCAIl.  THquWHon.  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  1B7. 
'  Archivn  hi»l    nncionnl,  Iniiiiitticinn  de  Vnlenciii,  Ije|.  i99. 

'  AT«hi\>o  d«  SiitunfiMM,  In4)tiunoii>a,  Vlntu  dc  B4roeloiLA,  L^,  IS,  foL  2. 

•  Ib«dan,  Lib.  939,  tot.  SI. 

'  Ibidem,  Vintu  de  Uanidoiu,  Leg.  15,  fat.  20. 
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door,  riudd  fonn  the  ntbJMt  o<  vigoixiQB  remonitruoei,  and  th« 
Coooordiu  o(  1568,  by  their  enumermtwo  of  wfaat  was  foriaddan, 
ohow  the  abuMS  under  which  the  populatiotts  were  guffering. 
That  ti  Valencia  provided  that  there  should  be  such  offidils 
only  in  Tortoea,  Segorbe,  Tenid,  Gaadta,  Castdloo  de  la  I^ana, 
Denia  aad  Jittra,  with  two  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  and  that  they 
dicnild  be  calted  deputiunl  conimbwoaere  and  Dot,  as  heretofore, 
fieuteoant  inquiflttoni.  That  of  ^Uagon  hmitnl  them  to  L^rida, 
Boom,  Taraztma,  Daroca,  Calatayud,  Jaca,  Barbastro  and  towns 
on  the  French  frontipr.  Both  jjroviiiwl  that  in  futtue  they  should 
not  try  cases,  or  make  arrests  save  to  prevent  flight,  nor  should 
they  grant  Ucences  for  the  importation  or  exportation  of  pro- 
viaoos  and  other  matters.  Th(>y  might  have  an  asseseor  and  a 
notary,  enjoying  all  privil^es  and  cxeinplioos,  and,  if  an  alguaol 
was  needed,  they  could  assign  that  poet  to  a  familiar  without 
enlarn^  his  exemptions.'  All  this  is  eloquent  of  the  methods 
by  which  these  would-be  local  inquiatora  bad  magnified  thdr 
oSce  to  the  vexation  of  the  people. 

Catatonia  rejected  the  Concordia  of  156S  and,  in  the  Wrtes  of 
IfiW,  il  demanded  that  neither  rectors  of  cliurchet  nor  frailes 
should  be  appointed  as  commisaoners.  To  this  the  Suprema,  in 
its  memorial  to  Clement  VIII,  replied  that  the  object  was  to  pre* 
vent  the  Im)iii>dtioD  from  having  proper  conmiisaioners,  as  Cat^ 
Ionia  was  too  poor  in  the  requisite  material  to  exclude  these  classes 
in  places  where  there  were  no  cathedrals  or  eoUe^te  churches,' 

lo  1-372,  the  Supreiiia  m&ile  an  effort  to  check  the  multipliea* 
lion  of  thcoe  officials  by  decreeing  that  they  should  be  appointed 
only  in  ihfi  chief  towns  of  archpriestly  ^listrict.'',  but  it  promptly 
receded  from  this  and.  the  next  year,  authorized  them  whert-ver 
it  seemed  ncccn^ry,  which  amoimted  to  unlimitetl  permission. 
An  order,  in  1576,  that  they  werp  not  to  be  defpnded  in  prosecu- 
tions for  coDcubinage  is  suggestive  as  to  the  prevailing  morality 
and,  in  1584.  they  were  inKtmctcd  to  keep  in  constant  corr^ 
apondeniTp  with  the  tribunaJs,  reporting  evpr>'thinp  that  occurrpd 
in  their  districts,  which  indicates  bow  comprehensive  a  system 
at  espionage  was  established* 


<  USS.o(Bo(IWaBLit»mry,Arch.S.iao.— Ai!UMd«ODtt«d«iR«yaodeAnc«]a, 
fo).  OA. 

*  OKuttUitinna  del  Cart  dr  1599.  cap.  2S  (Baicclont,  1603).— Arcluro  ds 
Siauncaii,  InquMicion  A»  Bftrodonft,  C6rte».  Leic.  17, 1<A.  & 

*  Arohivo  d«  StDHUtCH,  InquiriciOD,  Lib.  939,  (ol.  St. 
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The  Suprema,  in  a  carta  aconlada  of  March  24,  IG04,  made  a 
SBiious  alt«iDpt  to  rlipck  existing  evils.  It  called  attention  t«  the 
■bOBeB  in  appfiijiiing  cutiuiiiasioiiers,  notaries  and  fauiiliars.  whcMC 
multitude  an<l  general  unvrorlhincas  resulted  in  greatly  impair^ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  InqunntiuD.  In  future,  commisaunerB 
were  to  be  appuinted  uidy  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  ■parlidos,  or 
local  judidsl  districts,  or  at  least  four  leagues  apart.  InqutsitocB 
should  bear  in  mind  that  their  duties  embrace  cases  of  the  utmost 
importance,  raiuiriiig  men  of  intelligencp.  virtue  and  aiteace; 
they  should  have  beoeBces  or  revenues  sufficient  to  live  with  the 
dignity  befitting  their  high  ofBce.'  Tlie  prescription  as  to  number 
and  location  received  scant  obedience.  We  chance  to  meet  with 
them  in  obscure  places  Ukc  Cobefia  and  FucnteUaz,  ajid  a  Utit  of 
Ihem  in  the  httle  province  of  Guipiiitcoft,  which  has  but  four 
partidos,  amounts  to  seventeen.  An  e.xperienced  writer,  in  I(H8, 
after  rrciting  the  liniitationts  Ktattw  that  llierc  arv  jJaccs  where 
there  are  three  or  four,  diNguined  by  appointments  nominally  to 
nngfaboring  handets.* 

Although  without  salary,  the  ofiicr  had  become  attractive,  oot 
only  on  account  of  the  importance  and  inimunitie.t  which  it  con- 
ferred, but  al^o  because  a  large  part  of  the  attendant  labor  brought 
in  lutisfactory  fees.  In  the  eugernew  to  prove  liii))>ieza,  investi- 
gations into  genpnlogiex  were  perpetual :  nearly  all  these  passed 
through  the  Inquiiiition  and  were  confided  to  the  conuniflfflODer 
nearest  tu  the  birth-pUice  of  the  applicant.  He  was  expected  to 
pay  roundly  and  the  commiisioner  was  entitled  to  axteea  rcalea 
a  day  for  his  time,  or  to  two  ducata  if  he  had  to  leave  his  residence. 
Moreover  the  knowledge  thii.s  acquired  of  the  genealogies  of  his 
neighbors  gave  him  power  to  render  thcin  uncomfortable,  &»  we 
may  gather  from  a  carta  acordada  of  1622,  forbi<)ding  commis- 
eioners  to  make  notes  of  ttit!  ancestry  of  those  who  were  not 
officiaU  of  the  Inquisition  and  tbreatemng  di^nuesat  for  stig- 
matizing any  one  as  a  Jew,  Moor,  Converse  or  descendant  of  such.' 
At  8ea-port£  aud  frontier  towns,  also,  the  coniiiiiBsioners  had  a 
considerable  source  of  revenue  from  fee»  fen*  the  examinations 
requisite  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  heretic;^  and  heretic  books — 


■  BiU.  ludoiiAl,  ass..  V,  1 18,  toL  ITi,  n.  53. 

'  iisa.  ot  library  of  Coivitnity  of  Halle.  Yc,  20,  Tom.  VI.— Btbl.  nseioul, 
1189.,  S,  aM,  (ot.  120.— Anhivo  dc  Alcmli,  Tliiciirnd^  L««.  M*'  <Lib.  6). 

*  M8S.  of  nayd  Uhrvy  <*  Cbpenhagcn.  213  fol.,  p.  ISO.— Aiduvo  tiiA. 
DACkMul,  lD<iui«ciiOia  (1h  Vftlencu,  Leg.  8,  fol.  'MU. 
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f«es  which,  ns  we  shall  s^e  hereafter,  were  tho  abundant  source 
of  complunt.  These  positions  the  ui(|uitdtor-gi;niTul  rivcrviHl  for 
his  onru  appointmeut  and  tinally  a)»o  those  in  the  cathedral  towns 
and  larger  rili&s.* 

in  the  eflTort  at  reform  made  by  Philip  V,  investigation  waa 
made  into  the  clisracti'r  of  the  commifudoners,  their  notaries  and 
the  familiars  an<i,  soun  aft^r  this,  in  1706,  the  Suprema  asserted 
that,  in  Castile,  there  was  not  one  fom-lh  of  the  number  permitted 
by  the  Concordia  of  1553,  which  it  attributed  partly  to  tho  War 
of  Succession  then  raging  and  partly  to  the  molestation  to  which 
they  were  exposed.'  Unquestionably  the  nurabei'  declined  rapidly 
during  the  ei^le«nth  century,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  in  the 
Ap|>enilix  where,  althotigh  Saragossa  xlill  has  thirty-eight  and 
Barcelona  twenty-eight,  the  other  tribunals  report  only  from  two 
lo  seven,  except  the  Canuric^,  where  the  ctcattcred  group  of  islaads 
aeceiiiRanly  deiiianil<^<I  a  con»iilerahlR  number.  Thifi  tUmintitioR 
may  be  explained  by  tiie  growing  habit  of  appointing  temporar)' 
commi»doner»  m  any  place  where  work  was  to  be  done.  Moreover 
the  inrrp-aaing  facilities  of  cnmniiinicalion  fa-vored  local  central- 
ization in  the  tribunal,  even  &s  general  central iiatiun  was  stimu' 
Iftted  iu  tlie  Suprema.  Ueuunciations  were  readily  sent  by  mail 
and  temporary  comtmHaions  were  issued  for  tht-ir  iuvi'^tigatiou. 
So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  liinpieza,  the  tribunal  could  dt.S]>enKe  ita 
patronage  more  profitably  by  sending  out  from  head-quarters 
special  comniissioners  who  earned  a  larger  per  ditnii  at  the  expense 
of  the  applicant.  To  aceoininodnte  this  new  development,  when 
in  1S16  a  new  carliUa  of  instructions  for  comiuiBsionera  waa 
printed,  it  wa^  provided  at  the  end  with  a  number  of  blank  com- 
miwBons  which  could  be  detached  and  filled  in  for  use.  A  hun* 
dred  copies  were  supplied  to  each  tribunal,  twenty  of  them  bound 
to  bo  ui>ed  as  a  whole  and  eighty  in  sheets  to  be  thus  cut  up. 
Within  a  month  one  tribunal  applied  for  a  further  stock  and  fifty 
copies  were  sent.*  Little  as.  the  inqui«tor.s  of  Uie  time  bad  to  do, 
tliey  were  evidently  devolving  their  duties  upon  others  more 
generally  than  ever. 

In  a  previous  chapter  it  has  been  seen  that  of  all  the  ofBcials' 

of  the  InquiKition  those  who  occasioned  the  most  frequent  trouble 

u  . 

•  Bibl.  nMiond.  MSS..  Pp.  28. 

■  Arvluvo  hstn.  nadoual,  Inq.  <je  V&lenoia,  t^ff.  10,  n.  2,  toi.  17D;  Leg.  S;  n.  18. 

*  AkUvo  de  StmauMB,  Inqulaieion,  Lib.  9Ml 
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luiii  whd  aroiiKPil  (lie  mcisl.  Hlri!nuoiiti  aiiinmdvprgion  were  tlie 
fauiilittrs.  They  were  Iho  uiml  uuniwoiui,  they  were  liirgely 
drawn  from  tlie  turhulont  clemi-ut,  BCfking  the  fMwitiou  for  the 
protection  afTorded  agaimit  HC'Cular  jiititiec,  lUiiI  they  abuHfid  Ihi-ir 
[jrivilcgi'a  accordingly.  For  more  than  two  centurieB  they  were 
an  t^ject»I  dread  to  all  peaceable  folk,  and  uo  strougcr  eviduuce 
can  hvt  furniflht^d  of  Iho  tiubjoptioii  to  which  the  Iii<ivii»itiori  had 
reduced  Spain  than  the  tolerance  of  Lliis  daugrrous  class,  wbuse 
sauces  were  overpaid  by  the  iaimumtiL'*  which  relieved  the 
Imiuimliou  from  paying  salarif«. 

In  the  medieval  hicjuiMition  the  inquisitor  had  the  ri^t  to  sur- 
round hiinwif  with  armed  guards,  whether  to  protect  hi^  i>er8on 
or  to  execute  his  orders.  They  were  reckoned  as  inctnbers  of  his 
Xaiiiily,  llumc'C!  uhuuning  the  iiaiuf  of  faniiliars,  mLiilin^;  them 
to  iaimiinity  from  justice.  They  were  dreaded  and  hated,  not 
without  reason,  fur  tlie  poxilion  wui^  attractive  only  to  the  ruihan 
and  brawler,  nor  wa^  anything  gaiiie<l  when,  in  1213,  the  Cuuncil 
of  Vieuue  warned  inquisitors  to  be  moderate  and  discreet  in  their 
use  of  the  privilege.' 

Of  course  the  ohi  .Aragonnte  inquisition  enjoyed  this  preroga^ 
live  and  when  the  new  iiib-titution  was  organizetl  it  inherited 
(he  rigid.  Tliis,  moreover,  was  developed  in  an  entirely  novel 
manner,  for  the  familiar  was  not  attached  to  the  pcreon  of  the 
iaquisilor.  Ai}|>ointjneiits  wurc  made  all  over  the  land,  the 
Inquisition  thii.'*  obtaining,  without  cost,  a  small  amiy  of  serWtors, 
scattered  everywhere,  sworn  to  obedience  and  ready,  at  aiiy 
moment,  to  piTfonn  wliaUrver  duty  they  might  be  callt-tl  upon  Lo 
render.  They  served,  iiioreovnr,  us  spi<*s  u[)on  their  ni'ighhors 
and  were  eager  to  manifest  their  zeal  by  volunteer  action,  for  it 
was  a  commonplace  of  the  canon  law  that  the  heretic  could  be 
arreBted  by  any  one. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  class  as  this,  released  from  the 
restraints  of  law,  should  not  prove  troublesome  and  even  dan- 
gerous. Inquisitors  a])poiuted  them  at  discretion,  furuiKhcd  them 
with  licences  to  bear  arms  aJid  turned  them  loofte  on  the  coni- 
munity.  It  would  have  been  some  slight  protection  if  registers 
of  lluwe  ai'pointrncnts  had  bceti  kept,  and  the  names  "->f  the 
appoint^*.*  furnished  to  the  omgistratM,  so  that  it  couM  be  known 
whether  those  who  claimed  immunity  were  entitled  lo  it.    It  was 


VOI^  II 


*  Ctap.  %  dGtuotil.  Lib.  V,  Tit,  Ui. 
18 
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impoesihip,  howt^vcir,  to  induce  the  inquisitors  to  do  this.  Ximenes 
and  tlie  Suprema  ordered  tbe  naniew  to  be  eotercd  in  a  book  auil 
s  copy  to  be  furnished  to  the  corregidors  and  Perdina&d,  in  a 
general  order  of  July  11,  1513  emphasized  this,  but  to  no  purpose 
aad  it  was  repeated  endlessly  with  the  same  result.*  The  inquii^ 
itora  steadily  refused  obedjence,  for  it  would  have  iotpofled  some 
check  upon  muttitudinoufi  and  indiacriniiiiate  appointments  which 
bad  a  recognized  money  value.  The  result  of  all  this  appears  in 
a  letter  of  Ferdinand,  in  1514,  to  the  inquisitors  of  Toledo, 
informing  them  that  the  royal  anti  timnicipal  authorities  com- 
plained of  theuumber  of  turbulent  fellows,  carrying  licences  signed 
by  only  one  inquisitor,  who  went  around  in  bands  disturbing  tbe 
peace  and,  if  the  civil  mapistrate  endeavored  to  rcstrmn  them, 
tbe  tribunal  at  once  interposed,  leading  Ui  dissen»ion.s  between 
it  and  the  ministers  of  justice,  to  tlie  great  injury  of  the  city  and 
its  vicinity,  Xiniuuca  had  alrearly  t-udcavorcd  to  chock  these 
disorders  without  success,  and  Ferdinand  now  insists  tbat  his 
orders  must  be  obeyed,  tbat  all  such  licences  must  be  signed  by 
the  thret-  iuquiaitors,  a  record  of  them  must  be  kept  and  a  copy 
be  furnished  to  (he  corre^dor.' 

The  same  troubles  existed  in  the  Axagonese  kingdoms  where, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  C6rtiw  of  Monzon,  in  1512,  endeavored 
to  remedy  them  in  the  Concordia,  by  pro\iding  that  for  Aragon 
there  mi^t  be  twenty  armed  familiars  in  Saragossa,  while  in 
other  towns,  where  the  tribuaal  was  in  actual  sestdott,  there  might 
be  temporary  appointments,  not  exceeding  twenty  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  Notwithstanding  the  acceptance  of  this  agreement  by 
Ferdinand,  its  confirmation  in  ISLG  by  Leo  X,  and  its  solemn 
ratification  in  1520,  it  never  received  the  slightest  respect  from 
the  Inqiu^lion,  and  its  only  interest  ties  in  its  proof  of  the  popular 
anxiety  for  relief  and  that  a  very  moderate  number  of  familiars 
sufiiccd  at  a  period  of  great  activity  in  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Office. 

The  complaint  was  renewed,  about  1530,  by  the  C6rtes  of 
Aragon,  tbat  familiars  were  apprantcd  in  everyplace  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  that  no  lists  were  furnished,  so  that  the  Inquisition 
could  set  free  any  offender  by  declaring  him  to  be  a  familiar,  to 
which  Cardiual  Manriquc  merely  replied  that  no  more  were 
appointed  than  were  necessary,  and  that  the  instructiona  were 

^  Ardiiw  Ue  Siiaaacas,  Inqiuticion,  Lib.  W9,  foL  147. 
*  Ibidem.  Lib  3,  lol.  376. 
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oTwrrvpfi.'  Again,  in  1547,  thp  C6rU^s  of  CatAloruR  dcclarfd  that 
the  abuw  had  been  carried  to  a  point  that  sprioualy  limited  the 
royal  and  cccleaiaatjcal  jurisdiclions,  and  it  requested  that  Bar- 
celona slioiild  lie  restricted  to  fifty,  with  five  pach  for  the  Catalan 
districts  subjected  to  Valencia  and  Saragossa,  aiid  also  that  lista 
be  fumitthcd,  but  Prince  Philip  only  answered  that  he  would 
coiiKtdt  the  Siiprema  and  do  what  was  fitting.'  Of  course  nntldng 
was  done. 

While  thus  the  Suprcma  defended  t)ic  tribunals  agunst  the 
publie,  it  wsui  eonstaiitly  tteolding  them  for  thi>ir  excejtses  and 
issuing  orders  to  diminiBh  the  evd.  A  carta  acordada  of  1543 
alludes  to  the  excessive  numbers  of  familiars,  their  turbulence 
and  evil  Uveji:  they  nnint  be  persona  of  good  repute  and  the  rest 
must  be  dismissed.  In  1546  moderation  in  appointments  was 
enjoiDcd.  When  the  Castile  Concordia  of  1553  was  framed,  instruc- 
tions were  issued  for  il-;  strict  observance;  all  not  repstored  and 
reported  to  the  authorities  were  not  to  be  held  as  familiars.  In 
1560  and  again  in  1573,  they  were  ordered  to  be  married  men, 
quiet,  peacpahle,  limpins  and  not  ecclesiastics ;  all  olhore  were  to 
be  removed.  In  1562  the  inquisitor  of  Majorca  was  rebuked  for 
unnecessary  appointmenta  of  turbulent  and  unfit  men  and  for 
not  giving  a  list  to  the  magistrates.  In  1566  lists  were  ordered 
to  be  ^ven  lo  the  civil  authorities  and  none  not  borne  on  them 
were  to  enjoy  exemption.  In  1573  instructions  were  issued 
requiring  them  to  be  boiiHcKoUlcm  and  heads  of  fauiihcK,  resi- 
dents of  the  place  for  whii'h  tin*  coniinisHinn  was  giveji  and  none 
to  be  appointed  for  uninhabited  places.  In  1578  it  was  ordered  that 
appointments  should  ouly  be  made  to  fill  vacancies.  la  1586  a 
carta  acordada  coninianiled  the  numl)er  to  be  reduced  to  the 
providons  of  the  (bncordia;  the  surplus  must  surrender  their 
commissionB  and  support  themselves  honestly,  new  appointments 
were  restricted  to  quiet  and  peaceful  men  of  good  life  and  habits, 
and  evidence  of  compliance  with  the  order  must  be  furnished.' 

This  brief  .summary  coidd  W  largely  cxtcmied,  but  its  only 
interest  lie.':  in  its  showing  that  the  Suprenia  recognized  the  evil 
and  sought  to  abate  it,  while  the  tribunals  paid  no  attention  to 


■  Aretiivo  de  Sinancu,  ratrooato  Real,  Inq.  Leg.  itnico,  fol.  3S,  39. 

*  Oonatitutioiu  6e  la  Cart  de  Monfo  en  lanjr  1547  (B&n^Iona,  IMS,  fol.  xxxv). 

*  ArUi'd  de  SinianoaA.  IntitiiHicion,  8ala  W,  lib.  4,  fol.  270;  Lib.  936,  Tol.  33; 
Lib.  MO.  fat.  173;  Lib.  941.  fol.  12;  Lib.  942,  fol.  4S:  Leg.  11S7,  fol.  183.— US& 
of  Roy«l  Librmiy  of  Oopcobafea,  218>r,  p.  tSl. 
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itii  commands,  secure  in  the  asBurance  that  it  woukl  defend  them 
through  thick  and  thin,  wiicnever  a  qut-sition  arose  bflw^-n  tUciri 
and  the  people  or  the  autlioritk>t).  Som(>timm,  inde<NJ,  continued 
prpjwure  might  imiuw  temporary  compliance  but  it  was  aban- 
donetl  as  eoon  as  it.  appeared  safe  l«  do  so. 

A  single  instance  will  illitatrat«  the  tenacity  and  miccc8!«ful 
evasions  of  the  iiKiuisitors.  Vald^s  wrote  lo  the  Valerinia  Iri- 
buoat,  March  12,  Idol,  tliat  the  exces:^ve  number  of  faiulliura 
iiitcifereil  with  its  proper  funetionj;  in  eonttequetiee  of  the  time 
required  for  their  cases.  They  were  to  bo  reduced  to  a  hundred 
in  the  city  of  Valencia;  in  towns  of  ihiTe  tlioiiKand  inhubitanla 
the  maximum  was  to  be  eight:  in  tnTialier  places,  if  any  were 
needed,  the  number  was  not  to  exceed  four  without  notifying 
the  Huprema.  To  effect  this,  all  coramisaions  were  to  Ik;  revoked 
and,  if  iipcessary,  he  revoked  them.  Instructions  were  given  aa 
to  reappointmeiiljt;  every  coniiniivinn  wiw  la  \k  signed  by  both 
inquiffltors  and  countersigned  by  one  of  tbe  notaries;  the  com- 
mlseions  were  to  be  limited  to  two  or  three  year*  eo  as  lo 
9timulat4>  good  behavior  and  lists  were  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Suprema. 

To  this  promising  sehemc  of  reform  tbe  inquisitors  replied  that 
they  suspended  its  o|>eration  because  the  Governors  of  Valencia 
thought  the  number  a-stsigiied  to  the  city  inadequate.  July  'Jlh 
the  Suprema  ordered  them  to  learn  from  the  governors  their 
views  as  to  numbcra.  This  xvas  left  unanfiwered  and,  on  Novem- 
ber 5th,  the  Suprema  ordered  a  report  within  thirty  days  of  what 
had  been  agreed  upon  with  the  governors;  otherwise  the  pro- 
viMons  of  .March  12th  were  to  be  put  into  execution  and,  if  tlus 
was  not  done,  a  person  armed  with  full  |»owers  would  be  sent,  to 
do  it.  Ttiis  looked  like  business  and  brought  from  Inquisitor 
Artiaga  the  reply  that,  a«  soon  s»  his  colleague  returned  from 
visiting  the  di.strict,  it  would  Iw  eoniplied  with.  A'ald^-s  waited 
till  December  iJSrd  and  then  wrote  that  there  must  be  no  further 
delay ;  the  king  had  repeatedly  ordered  a  rechietion  of  the  familiars 
on  account  of  the  daily  eomplaintf!  received  against  them.  He 
therefore  commanded  peremptorily  that,  without  reply  or  further 
excuse,  the  instructions  Im>  executed  and  a  notarial  attestation  (if 
the  fact  be  furnished  during  January;  if  both  inqui.'^itors  were 
not  in  Valencia,  the  one  in  residence  must  do  tbe  work;  if  it  was 
not  acoompUabed  wjlhin  the  time  named,  they  must  |)rei^-a| 
themselves  personally  before  him  to  give  their  reasons  fur  ilie 
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oliedieuce.  Tlus  would  swin  1o  li-ave  no  opening  for  evasion, 
but  it  rcmvvti  nu  ulteiitjoti  ivml,  ou  Murcb  10,  1552,  \'iilile»  wrote 
again,  ri<|)puting  Um'  iiijiioctioQK  of  tliG  prcviou»  March,  but  cou- 
ceding  tlinl.  lliere  tiiighl.  he  two  hundred  faittilmrs  in  the  city. 
Public  proclamation  of  ihe  revocations  was  to  be  made  and  evi- 
dence of  execution  with  Ust»i  of  thoae  n-lainod  was  to  hvt  furnisltcd 
during  April.  ApKin  no  uttention  was  [xuil  to  thiis  an<l  it  wbh 
repeated  September  lOtli.  Tbi.s,  in  time,  brought  a  statement 
that  the  number  in  ilic  city  had  been  reduced  (o  two  liundrtMl, 
but  there  is  no  pvideiic**  as  to  reihirtionn  elsewhere  or  that  the 
wholesome  limitation  of  comnuR.'uoiis  to  two  or  three  years  had 
■been  obaerv<-d.*  If  it  were,  it  wua  but  for  a  brief  time,  and  we 
hftve  seen  what  were  the  fatiiiliarH  of  Videneia  early  in  the  next 
eenluT)-. 

ll  waa  the  same  lo  Castile.  When  the  Concordia  of  1553  was 
agreed  u|w>n,  a  royal  c^-iinla  of  March  10th  prescribed  the  number 
of  familiars  to  be  allowed  in  cities  and  twvr-na  and  ordered  that  all 
in  excess  kIiouUI  be  dei^iived  of  their  couimisKous,  widle  lists  of 
thn»  retaine<I  were  to  be  given  to  the  sceukr  authorities.  The 
Supreiua  seems  to  havu  honestly  endeavored  to  enforce  these 
proviaons  by  lettered  issued  under  the  same  date,  but  the  ioquia- 
itors  wpj-e  flullen  and  refractory  and  the  Valencia  experience  wafl 
repeated.  July  13,  1555,  another  royal  e^dula  and  circular  letter 
of  the  Huprenia  re[>eated  the  conmiand  to  reduce  tJie  number 
aiid  furnish  lists.  Again,  in  156.5  thcwo  orders  were  renewed, 
which  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  tribunals  had  tiot  even  kept 
regiatnrs  of  the  n|>pDin.tn]ent.s,  for  in  ISfMi  tliey  were  ordered  to 
call  in  nil  conuniamonH  and  cunipilc  \\»\»  front  them,  with  a 
Warning  that  all  who  were  not  bdrne  tm  8ueh  littts  would  not  be 
allowed  enjoyment  of  the  fuero  and,  if  the  judges  were  inhibited 
inwuch  cuw's,  when  the  coinpfti-ncia  reached  the  Councils  it  would 
be  abandone*!.  Kven  this  riHjuire<i  lo  be  supplemented  with 
another  order  the  next  year.' 

It  would  be  a  wearinens  of  the  flesh  to  follow  in  detail  these 
fruillejw  efforts  of  the  Snprema  lo  force  the  triiinnals  to  comply 
with  the  law,  but  a  carta  acordada  of  1604  affords  a  glimpse  into 
some  of  the  tricks  ami  evudions  resorted  to.  It  Iny«  down  salu- 
tary nJes  as  to  the  oht^ervance  of  the  Conconlia  and  the  character 


'  Arcliivo  dn  Simiinraw.  In(Hii«icioci.  Sola  40,  Uh.  A.  fol.  208,  2O0,  20R,  211- 
■  lbuka>,  Hala  40.  [.il..  4,  fol.  216;  lib.  »42.  Eo|.  20,  33, 34. 
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ol  mpfMtDteia,  tad  imeeedi  to  fottid  the  ^Baliiig  cf  expectadve 
apfmiatiDcnU,  the  arliwiwina  «f  •ppfieaaia  to  pnnre  Empeift 
ODleH  tfaere  »  •  vaemncT',  and  then  be  onist  be  «  raadent  ot  tbe 
plMt  iriiere  it  ocean  aad  not  cew  with  a  —ppoatitiouB  domicifc', 
Appalataienttf  in  deragfttioo  of  tfarae  nla  w31  ooi  render  tbe 
iDtfiritiaal  >o  official  ol  fh*  Inquistiaii  and  do  cooipeteoeiaa  will 
be  cntertBined  for  him.  It  shows  bow  slnek  was  the  ofaeenrance 
of  thic  that  it  bad  to  be  repeated  in  1630  and  again  in  162(L* 

WUk  tfaiM  the  Saprema  waa  voIdIt  busied  in  repceaang  the 
ondwaaee  of  il«  aabanfinstes,  it  fiorely  resrated  any  aaaatance 
ottered  by  outadera  Tbe  CoDeonfia  cf  1553  vas  part  of  the 
taw  ol  the  land,  and  as  such  it  was  printed  in  the  official  Nneva 
BMopiladoaMib.  tv.  Tit.  i.  Iey20).  In  l&M  theCbuneiJcif  Cas- 
lik,  ai^iarentlj  wearied  with  the  stubbornness  of  the  tribunals, 
undertook  to  enforce  It  by  printing  the  artidea  cooceming  the 
DonilMn  aad  quaJificatioai  of  famiUara  and  sending  them  to  the 
magiiilratea  of  tbe  towns  and  tillages  mth  instructions  that,  if 
the  norober  was  in  cxc«»,  tbey  were  to  strike  off  the  sut|Jus;  if 
a  Km  bs^  not  bp<*n  fumLihed,  they  were  not  to  regard  any  one  as 
a  familiar  and  entitled  to  exemptions  and  privileges.  When  this 
practical  method  of  enforcing  obedience  to  law  came  to  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  Suprema,  it  was  higlily  incensed.  On  Decembw 
22nd  it  addrcmed  an  indignant  eonsulta  to  the  king:  the  Council 
of  Castile,  it  said,  was  meddling  with  coocems  wholly  beyond 
itfl  compptt^ncp;  it  had  no  authority  in  matters  concerning  the 
luqui^dlion:  if  inquii^tors  tran^ressed  the  law,  specific  comptiUDts 
could  tie  mule  am!  nettled  in  a  junta  of  the  two  bodies;  the  Council 
waa leading  the  local  mapstratft*  to  sit  iti  judgement  on  inquisitors 
and  get  themselves  into  trouble.  Besides  the  famihars  are  so 
molested  when  they  seek  to  avail  tliemselves  of  their  privileges 
that  thpy  think  it  better  to  abandon  them ;  they  are  fpwer  already 
than  tbe  Confjordia  permits,  are  diminishing  d^y  and,  in  a  few 
years,  the  Inquisition  will  not  have  mini-Hters  to  attend  to  its 
budnesv.  The  eonsulta  concludes  by  af<kin^  the  king  to  order 
the  Council  to  erase  the  paper  from  its  records  and  not  to  iasue 
mmilar  ones  in  future.  For  once  this  arrogance  overshot  the 
mark.  Then-  must  have  been  a  desperate  contest  waged  over  the 
matter  for  Philip  kept  the  con<tulta  until  October  3,  1636,  when 


•  BibI    nuionftl,  VtSB..  D,  118,  fol.  173,  n.  S3.— MSS.  of  Ror«l  UiMry  of 
OKpraliHMi,  2lt^,  p.  181. 
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he  retumed  it  wttb  the  endorsement  that  the  Council  of  Caatile 
can  issue  the  provision  embodjiag  the  articles  of  the  Concordia 
aod  can  order  the  local  inagiatrates  to  observe  and  execute  them.* 

The  reaaoDs  inducing  inquisitors  to  the  perpetual  and  illegal 
multi plication  of  Ihene  officials  are  not  far  tu  seek.  The  position 
was  tuuch  coveted  and  the  Mgh  value  set  upon  it,  uotwithstanding 
the  assertions  of  the  Suprema  ii»  to  diiiuiii»liing  tiunihers,  is  ahowo 
in  one  of  the  expedients  for  raising  nioney  resorted  to  in  1641, 
when  an  additional  famtliarship  was  created  in  each  place,  to 
be  Bold  for  fifteen  hundred  ducats.  The  offer  was  withdrawn  in 
1643,  possibly  because,  a»  we  [mve  8eQii  (p.  213),  in  1642  a  block 
of  three  hundred  was  tlu'own  upon  the  market,  thus  breaking 
the  price,'  Wbeu  such  estimates  were  placed  on  the  office,  the 
opportunity  for  ilUcit  gaiiiH  was  tempting  to  those  who  had  power 
to  issue  commissions  and,  in  addition  to  this,  were  the  profits  of 
htigalion  aud  the  abundant  fees  for  ofHcials  in  the  investigation 
into  the  Umpieza  of  asjiirants  anil  their  wives.  The  fines  also 
arising  from  ciwc-s  in  which  familiars  were  concerned  were  a  not 
inconsiderable  addition  to  the  income  of  the  tfibuiiivle.  Thus,  in 
1564,  Dr.  Zurita,  in  a  four  montlu)'  visitation  of  the  dioceses  of 
Gcrona  and  Elne,  rollectcd  a  hundn-d  and  six  ducats  for  ofTenccs 
oomndtted  by  or  against  familiars  and,  in  addition,  five  culprita 
were  sent  to  Haroelona  on  more  serious  charges  which  doubtless 
yielded  still  larger  retuniM.'  It  is  easy  then  to  understand  the 
temptation  to  cularge  so  profitable  a  jurisdiction,  and  the  steady 
oppoation  to  revealing  the  number  of  appuintccs  by  furnishing 
lists. 

It  is  true  that  the  Suprema  drew  up  an  excellent  list  of  quali- 
fications as  rcquiaitcs  for  eligibility.  No  one  was  to  be  appointed 
who  was  not  an  Old  Christian,  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
married  or  a  widower,  head  of  a  household,  virtuous,  quiet, 
peaceable  and  fitted  for  the  office,  as  well  as  of  le^timalc  and 
not  of  foreign  birth.*  Yet  there  wa.H  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
dispensations  for  age,  for  celibacy,  for  illegitimacy  and  for  foreign 
birth  or  parentage,  the  considerable  fees  for  which  went  to  the 


'  AreluTD  do  Siqudcm,  InquMdoa,  Lib.  30,  Tol.  33S. 

»  JI8S.  of  Boy«l  T.ibr»n-  of  Copenhaeen,  21Sl>,  p.  IS3- 

'  Atcbivn  i1<!  .'^ioiAnc««,  Inquisieioa,  VisttxE  dv  BBmlona,  L«|;.  IS,  fol.  9. 

'  BihI.  oaciooBl.  MSS.  Pp.  28.— IdiiS.  of  RoviU  Libnu-y  of  Cbpnihiirn.  aiSt>, 
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secretary  of  thft  inqiiLiitor-gfineral.'  Therp  was  do  formal  dis- 
pensation for  Ihp  moral  qiialilics,  but  these  wiixc  cUisivo  ami  the 
general  charactpr  ascribed  to  familiars,  as  we  have  seen  in  ViUen- 
cia,  »hows  how  littlfi  care  was  frequently  taken  as  to  theflc.  They 
are  not  even  alhi<led  lo  in  the  formalities  rt-quirL-tl,  iu  the  niidtllc 
of  the  «cvent«eQtb  ecntury,  when  we  are  told  that  the  petition 
of  the  appheant  must  be  aceompanied  vdth  a  certificate  from  the 
secretary  of  hu  placo  of  rmdence  fit-ttiiig  forth  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  the  number  of  familiars,  evidence  of  baptism  to  show 
hiK  age,  that  he  did  not  follow  any  mechanic  or  low  occupation, 
and  that  he  had  property  sufficient  for  his  decent  support.  He 
WM  also  of  course  required  to  furnish  the  genealogies  of  himself 
and  his  wife  for  investijiation  into  limpieza.' 

To  what  cxlcat  precautionii  were  taken  lo  avoid  improper 
appointments  depended  of  course  upon  the  temper  of  the  tribunal 
and  necessarily  varied  with  time  and  place.  In  1561,  Inquisitor 
Cervantes  says  that  in  Cordova,  Seville  and  Saragt>««i,  where  he 
had  served,  aspirants  for  appointment  were  taken  on  probation 
for  two  or  three  mouths,  after  which  inquiry  was  made  as  to  thdr 
lirapicaa  and  mode  of  life  when,  if  they  were  married  and  peace- 
able men  they  were  appointed,  but  that  nothing  of  this  was 
observed  in  Barcelona.*  It  is  not  likely  that  such  scrutiny  was 
frequent,  for  the  appointments  were  treated  as  [Mitronafe  by 
inquisitors,  who  took  them  in  turn  until,  in  1638,  this  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Suprema,  which  ordered  that  they  should  be 
decided  by  voting;  the  fiscals  were  re<|uirwl  to  report  whether 
this  was  observed,  which  it  doubtless  was,  because  it  could  be  so 
easily  eluded  by  a  private  understanding.' 

There  was  some  effort  made,  but  without  success,  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  office  by  excluding  those  engaged  in  trade  or 
in  pursuits  regarded  as  degrading,  such  as  butchers,  shoemakers, 
pastry-cooks  and  the  Uke.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  naturally 
welcome  for  personages  of  distinction  and  of  these  there  was  no 
lack.    The  bluest  blood  of  Spain  did  not  disdain  to  serve  the 


'  Archiro  hist,  nadonnl,  Inciuiiiidna  dR  Valpnoia.  Ijcg.  S.  n.  2,  fol.  91,  391. 
308;  Ltii.  «,  D.  2,  (o1.  217;  Lcr.  8.  d.  I,  M.  1,  2.  6,  240.  241.  334.  431 :  n.  3. 
M.  «,  a09,  3iS:  Leg.  0,  a.  2,  To).  S.  11»;  U«.  11.  u.  1,  fo).  3,  4.  U,  IS,  59, 
121.  131 :  l^.  U.  D.  I.  [o1.  86.  S7.  89.  02,  m,  103. 

'  Modo  <k<  Proocmr,  fnl.  3  (Blbl.  iMcicmsl.  MS!4.,  D,  I2Z>. 

*  Arctili-D  dc  Siinanpan.  InqtiiaidoQ.  VuilM  de  Darwiona.  I*g.  IS,  fol.  2, 

•  MSB.  of  Royal  Ubnry  of  Oopenhoicea.  318t>.  M.  183,  ISA. 
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Inquisition  in  the  offire  o(  familiar.  This  pxrited  apprehensdon 
in  the  Arogone&e  kingdoms  and,  in  the  Concordias  of  1568,  it 
waa  provided  thai  familiars  xhould  be  plain  men  and  not  powerful 
ones  Biich  h«  gentlpnien  and  l>a.ronN.  At  once  the  Valencia  tri- 
bunal enquired  of  the  Suprema  whether  this  excluded  gentlcmeo 
who  were  not  baroua  and  it  was  assured  that  barons  only  were 
excluded.  Tlie  tribunal  diwrpRarded  even  this  limitation  and 
appointed  harons  and  gcntlemcD  holding  vassals,  turbulent  men, 
rendered  reckless  by  the  exemptions,  leading  to  quarrels  with  tiie 
Audieneia,  in  which  Philip  il  inlcrpoaed,  in  1590,  by  orrtorinia: 
all  such  appointments  made  since  the  Concordia  to  be  revoked. 
Loud  were  the  complaints  of  the  iuquimtors;  they  denied  that 
they  had  appointed  barona;  if  the  gentlemen  with  vassals  were 
deprived  of  their  comniii«don5  the  Inquisition  would  be  dis- 
bouored  and,  what  made  matters  worse,  the  Audiencia  had 
registered  the  decree  where  it  coulil  bo  read  by  every  one,  and 
bad  sent  it  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  thus  publishing  it  to 
the  world.' 

How  long  tluH  excliisioii  lasted  under  the  crown  of  Ar^on  it 
would  be  imjKJSsible  to  .Kay,  but  probably  il  was  not  penuanent. 
In  ('aetile  there  was  no  such  distinetion.  At  the  Madrid  auto 
dc  fe  t»f  .hdy  4,  16112,  the  xtaudard  of  the  loquiintiun  waa  borne 
by  the  Admiral  uf  Castile,  assisted  by  the  Constable  of  Castile 
and  the  Didie  of  Medina  de  las  Torre-s,  all  familiars.*  Fernando 
VI,  however,  adopted  tlie  Aragonese  precaution  and  required  all 
familiars  to  be  peckeros  or  tnxpayerH,  when  an  indignant  memo- 
rial, apparently  from  Inquisitor-general  Prado  y  Cuesta,  called 
hia  at  ti'iition  to  the  fact  that  there  wom  not,  in  all  Caatik',  Aragon, 
Valencia  and  /Vndalusia,  a  grandee  or  gentleman  of  illustrious 
birth  who  did  not  find  ancestors  on  the  rolls  of  the  Holy  (Office, 
or  count  it  among  the  gl<jries  of  his  house  that  they  were  enliated 
in  the  militJa  of  the  faith.* 

By  this  time  the  number  of  familiars  had  greatly  fallen,  though 
not  to  the  extent  that  would  be  inferred  from  the  tabic  in  the 
Appendix,  for  the  tribunals  had  e\idently  not  reported  them — 
in  fact,  it  is  probable  that  few  if  any  had  kept  renters  enabling 
Ihi-m  lo  do  so.  The  iiiniinir<liing  influence  of  the  In<iui.sition,  the 
curtailment  in  the  pri\ilegpa  of  the  office,  the  new  spirit  \ivifying 

■  Arahtra  d0  Stmuicaii.  Iiniuinicion,  lAh.  088,  fol.  45,  50,  96. 
>  Arcliivo  (t«  AInJd,  llncicndn.  Leg.  SU'  (lib.  0). 
•  Ibidem,  Ug.  644'  (Lib.  10), 
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Spain  under  the  Bourbons,  all  comblnctl  to  render  tbe  position 
lees  sought  for,  and  Ihenceforth  we  hear  comparatively  little  of 
the  familiar  as  a  disturbing  elctnent  in  tbe  social  order. 


It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  officials  of  the  tribunalti 
should  form  organized  bodies.  They  did  so  under  tbe  name  of 
the  Cofradia  or  Congregacion  or  Herniandad  de  San  Pedro 
Martir,  which  assumed  to  be  liie  same  as  the  Cruce-aignati, 
founded  in  Italy  by  Innocent  IV,  after  ihc  murder  of  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  in  12.52.  The  bulk  of  the  membership  was  naturally 
formed  by  the  familiars,  who  were  the  most  numerous  class  of 
officials,  anil  there  areoccatuoiial  alhi»onK  ioColcgujsdeFamiliares, 
which  may  have  been  a  subdivision  of  the  f^encral  body.  At  what 
date  the  Cofradia  was  organized  it  would  be  impossible  to  assert, 
but,  as  early  as  1519,  it  wiik  a  formidable  body  with  chiefs  known 
as  ntayordo/rum  for  when,  in  that  year,  therp  were  rumors  of  an 
attempt  in  Saragossa  to  liberate  Juan  Prat  by  force,  Charles  V* 
ordered  the  Zalmcdina  of  Saragoiea  to  assemble  it  and  re^t  the 
movement,  and  be  wrote  to  the  mayordomos  to  obey  the  Zal- 
medina.' 

The  Hermandad  became  elaborately  organized  in  the  inquisi- 
torial centres  with  a  constitution  which  was  printed  in  1617.  ICach 
branch  bad  as  officers  a  padre  mayor,  a  secretary,  a  mayordomo 
mayor,  a  mayordomo  menor  and  a  fiscal.  The  entrance-fees  were 
consideraVjIc  and  the  reception  of  new  membi'rs  was  attended  with 
a  certain  amount  of  ceremonial,  in  which  the  candidate  took  a 
solemn  oath,  in  the  hands  of  an  inqmator,  to  imperil  his  life  in 
executing  the  commands  of  the  Holy  Office  and  to  denounce  all 
heretics,  after  wliich  tbe  intiujsitor  gave  him  a  cross  and  im- 
parted to  him  all  the  privileges  and  indulgences  of  the  cruce- 
aignati.* 

The  extenfdon  of  the  Hermandad  over  Spain  was  by  no  means 
nroultaneous.  It  was  not  established  in  Seville  until  1604  and 
then  only  after  considerable  oppORition.  Even  as  late  a.t  1700,  in 
a  Formulary,  there  in  a  formula  of  a  grant  by  inquisitors  to  tbe 
commissioners  and  familiars  of  an  arch-prieet  district  bo  foimd 


'  AnUvo  de  Sutuuicm,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  U,  fol.  S3,  S3. 

*  IbMcm,  Lib.  039.  fol.  9^.— Archiro  hut.  DHcional,  Iniiuiiidoa  de  Valeona, 
Leg.  209.— Bibl-  nncional,  M8S.,  R,  128.— Modo  d«  Procwtor,  fol.  7  (Bibl. 
DKkxua,  ass.,  U,  122). 
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a  fofradia.'  The  functions  of  the  body  may  be  assumed  as*  jmrcly 
orDtmii-iital,  giviiig  lustre  to  the  sotcninitios  of  llu'  aiilu  ik-  fc  and 
an  oocasion  for  the  ImjiiiiiiUun  to  exhibit  ilH  Httrngth.  Marching 
in  procession  under  the  standard  of  the  iloly  Office  in  the  Se\'iUe 
auto  of  November  7,  1604,  they  formed  ft  body  four  hundred 
strong  and  at  that  of  C6rdova,  in  1656,  they  were  reekoned  at 
over  five  hundred.  At  the  last  of  the  great  autos,  celebrated  in 
Madrid,  iu  16S0,  Xhe  Suprcma  ordered  all  the  fumiliurs  of  the  eity 
to  jcnn  the  C^ingreg&tion,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  fuero, 
and  each  member  was  required  to  carry  in  thp  procession  a  wax 
caDdle  of  two  poumls'  weight,  with  the  iiiaiguia  of  the  Inquisition, 
whereupon  it  ordered  three  hundred  candles.  On  this  occa^on  it 
received  a  splendid  standard  which  it  continued  to  use  in  sol- 
emu  celebrations.' 

The  organization  was  not  alwayn  as  faithful  an  it  might  hare 
been  to  its  oath):  of  obedience.  Tn  1603,  in  1675  and  again  in 
1715  there  wa.-i  trouble  over  the  right  cliumed  by  the  members 
to  wear  habitually  their  croaBea  and  habits  as  injagnia  of  St. 
Dominic,  though  the  Suprenia  ri'slricted  this  to  occasions  of 
soleiiiniiy,  and  it  (itially  required  a  threat  of  diMmifwal  to  enforce 
the  rule.'  There  was  atiil  greater  indiscipline  in  1634  and  1635, 
at  Valencia,  where  they  excited  a  popular  tumult  and  refused 
lo  obey  the  orders  of  the  Sui)rema  in  the  matter  of  the  celebratiott 
of  the  feast  of  the  Cruz  nucva.* 

When,  under  tlie  Restoration,  FuiUUldo  VTI  endeavored  to 
revive  the  somewhat  dilapidatetl  fortes  of  the  Inquisition,  it 
was  suggested  to  him  to  elevate  the  Hermandad  into  a  Royal 
Order  of  Knighthood.  He  welcomed  the  idea  aud,  on  March  17, 
1815,  he  issued  a  decree  in  which  he  says  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  mayordomoB  of  the  Mast  Illustrious  Congregation  of  San 
Pedro,  composed  of  the  Suprema,  the  inquisitors  and  the  sub- 
ordinates of  all  the  tribunals,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished and  honored,  he  commands  that  they  wear  daily  on 
their  outer  garments,  like  the  other  orders  of  knighthood,  the 

•  MSS.  Archivo  intuiicip«l  dn  Swvilla,  Seeeitm  HDpt'ci&l.  Siglo  XVHI,  Lrtm  A, 
Tomo  4,  D.  46.— Arc^iva  bUt.  nAcioool,  Inqtiisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  49S, 

'  Bibl.  national.  M3!^„  D.  122,  fot.  267;  It.  128.— Matute  y  Luqoin,  AuUds  de 
t*  de  Cordoba,  p.  Ii5. — Ulmo,  KoUclon  d«l  Auto  gfacTsJ  Ue  U  Fee,  p.  19  (Madrid, 
1080). 

■  USS.  of  Royal  librtry  of  Copenliagco.  SU  (o).,  p.  149.— Royal  Library  of 
Uunkti,  Cod.  RUpiU),  79  foi.  39. 

*  .Arcttivo  hint,  n&ciooal,  InquiHiciun  de  Valencia,  leg.  I,  n.  0.  tol.  144. 
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habit  and  badge  of  the  Inquisition.  To  set  the  example,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  (April  29tb)  he  presided  over  the  Con- 
gregation in  person,  accompanied  by  the  infantes  Don  Carlos  and 
Don  Antonio,  when  he  wore  these  insignia,  which  was  imitated 
by  the  members,  so  that  it  became  the  fashion  in  the  court. 
April  26th  the  Royal  Council  promulgated  the  decree,  in  accord- 
ance, it  said,  with  concessions  from  the  Holy  See,  and  it  ordered 
that  no  individual  or  court  should  impede  the  members  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  right.  On  May  10th  the  Suprema  communi- 
cated the  decree  to  the  tribunals,  with  orders  for  its  strict  observ-: 
ance  by  all  officials.  It  was  disheartening  to  find  that  all  this  was 
not  taken  seriously  by  the  people,  for  it  was  not  iong  before  the 
inquisitor  of  Valladolid  had  occasion  to  complain  to  the  Suprema 
of  the  insults  offered  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  the 
officials,  on  account  of  the  decoration  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
Knighthood  of  St.  Peter  Martyr.' 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  S59;  Ibidem,  Leg.  1473. — C^dulaa  etc. 
de  Fernando  vn,  p.  317  (Valencia,  1814). 


CHAPTER   IV. 

LIMPIEZA. 

2JIBPEATED  allusions  have  occurred  above  to  the  limpieza,  or 
purity  of  blood,  required  in  all  officials  of  the  Inquisition.  This 
was  so  remarkable  a  development  of  the  prevailing  fanaticism 
and  exercised  so  much  influence  on  the  social  condition  of  Spain 
that  it  deserves  a  somewhat  detmled  investigation. 

The  first  indication  of  this  excliffiiveaess  is  seen  in  the  Smtenda 
Eslatuto  of  Toledo,  in  1449,  under  which  all  Conversos  were 
stripped  of  official  positions  as  bdng  suspect  in  the  faith  (Vol.  I., 
p.  126).  This,  as  we  have  seen,  eUcited  the  bull  of  Nicholas 
V,  denouncing  such  legation  as  unchristian,  forbidding  dis- 
crimination between  Old  and  New  Christians  and  confirming  the 
laws  to  that  effect  of  Alfonso  X,  Henry  III  and  Juan  II.  This 
was  evaded  in  the  founding  of  a  confraternity,  under  the  title  of 
Christian  Love,  in  C6rdova,  in  1473,  from  which  all  Conversoa 
were  rigorously  excluded,  leading  to  the  tumults  and  massacres 
described  above.'  It  may  have  been  this  which  induced  Arch- 
bishop Carillo  of  Toledo,  in  a  provincial  synod  held  at  AlcaUt,  to 
denounce  the  growing  practice  of  brotherhoods,  bound  under 
oaths  to  exclude  Conversos  and  alle^ng  these  oaths  in  justifica- 
tion. All  such  statutes  were  declared  invalid  and  all  who  had 
taken  such  oaths  were  released  from  them.*  In  1473,  also,  Juan 
II  of  Aragon  abrogated  the  statutes  of  a  similar  association  in 
Majorca  and  ordered  that  Conversos  should  have  full  enjoyment 
of  all  faculties  in  his  dominions.*  A  somewhat  ludicrous  aspect 
was  given  to  this  prejudice  by  a  guild  of  stone-masons  in  Toledo, 
composed  principally  of  Muddjares,  which,  in  1481,  adopted  a 
rule  forbidding  members  from  teaching  their  art  to  Conversos, 
and  the  next  year  a  still  more  proscriptive  statute  was  adopted 


'  Amador  de  los  Rios,  III,  153. 

'  I  find  this  quoted  textually  in  a  memorial  of  ConvenoB  to  Philip  IV  (MSS.  of 
Bodleian  Library,  Arch.  S,  130).  No  such  synod  is  contuned  iu  the  coQciliu 
coUectioDs. 

'  Taronji,  Estado  religiose  de  Mallorca,  pp.  237-8  CFahua,  1877). 
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in  GuipduroA,  prohitnting  Conversoe  from  settling  or  marrying 
in_Uip  province.' 

[The  earliest  offiria!  recognition  of  a  ilistJnotion  between  Old 
Mc!  New  Christians'Was  the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV',  in  14S3  (supra, 
p.  II)  ordering  tliBtrrpiscopal  inquisitors  should  be  Old  Christians. 
The  next  slop  waa  more  portcjilous  of  Ilie  future-  When,  in  1485, 
the  temporary  Inquisntion  was  eatablished  in  the  Geronimitfl 
monastery  of  Guadalupe,  a  Jew  was  found  among  the  monks, 
who  had  been  living  aiS  one  of  them  for  forty  years  and  yet  had 
never  been  baptised.  Ilis  prompt  burning  in  front  of  the  con- 
vent gate«  did  not  allay  the  dread  that  other  heretics  might  find 
similar  refvige  in  the  Order,  leading  the  General  Chapter  to  decree 
that  no  descendant  of  a  Jew  should  be  admitted;  those  already 
entered,  if  they  had  not  professed,  were  expolled,  and  those  who 
had  profppspd  wore  incapacitated  for  any  honor  or  dignity.  Much 
disousaon  ensued;  the  decree  was  held  as  contravening  the  buUj 
of  Nicholas  Y  in  1449,  and  there  was  prospect  of  trouble,  leadinj 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  apply  to  Innocent  VllI  for  a  remedy. 
He  evaded  a  dejciiion  in  the  brief  Dccci  Romanam,  September  25, 
14S6,  by  clothing  the  Archbishop  of  Seville  and  the  Bishops  of 
CArdova  and  Leon  with  authority  to  decide  al)  questions  undej 
the  decree  and  to  revoke,  modify  and  strengthen  it  at  thdr  dia- 
eretion.  This  of  course  was  held  to  be  a  practical  confirmation 
of  the  new  nile,  and  we  arc  told  that  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  was 
so  delighted  that  she  coruscated  in  miraelcj*,  which  Fray  Fran- 
cisco Sancho  de  la  Fuent*  undertook  to  record,  but  they  were  so 
abundant  that  his  seal  was  exhausted  and  he  abandoned  the  pious 
task.* 

The  next  instance  was  a  special  and  linuted  one.  Mivr  Tor- 
qucmada  had  founded  at  Avila  his  convent  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, he  grew  apprehenave  that  the  hatred  which  he  had  earned 
from  the  Convereos  might  lead  them  to  enter  it  with  evil  intent. 
In  1496  be  therefore  applied  to  Alexander  VI  for  a  decree  for- 
bidding the  reception  of  any  one  descended,  ilireotly  or  indirectly 
from  Jews,  a  request  which  the  pontjff  readily  granted,  subjecting' 
to  ipso  faclo  cxconuQuni cation  any  prior  or  other  person  conira- 
vening  the  rule.' 

(jhe  tendency  to  discriminate  against  Converaos  was  stimu- 

'  Betnanclo  d*  Pulgsr,  Epist.  xxx. 

*  Airhivio  V«tic»no,  RcciMtrti  6R5  (Innoc.  Vlllt  — FAtMilO,  p.  138. 

*  RipoU  BiilUr.  Ofd.  Vt\  Pntdic.  IV,  I2&.   a.  p.  fiflO. 
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lated  by  the  tli^abiiities  inflirted  unrler  the  canon  law  on  the 
children  and  grundchilJroii  uf  iiti[jeiuk-iil  hi.-rt.-tje8.  Thin  will  be 
tre&ted  more  fully  hereafter  and  it  suffices  to  say  her«  that  it 
was  cotiBtrued  as  applying  to  the  children  and  grgndchi!dren  of 
all  condemned  or  rei;onciled  by  the  Inquisitioii^  It  was  the 
subject  of  some  debate,  and  the  Instructions  of  1488  required 
inqui.sitors  to  enforce  by  heavy  penalties  the  incapacity  of  auch 
dedceiidmitii  to  hold  any  public  offict*  or  to  be  admitted  lo  holy 
Ardera.'  These  disabilities  were  extended  stiti  further  by  the 
BovereiRns,  in  two  praginfiticas  of  1501,  forbidding  the  children 
and  grant IcliilUrcu  by  the  male  line  aud  the  rtdldrrn  by  (he 
Female  to  hold  any  ofhre  of  honor  or  to  be  notaries,  scriveners, 
physicifln;-,  surgeons,  or  apothecarieg.  These  prapniiticas  were 
promptly  sent  by  the  Hvipreriia  to  all  tribunals,  wil.li  orders  for 
their  strict  enforcement,  as  the  sovereignn  did  not  permit  excep- 
tiuDS  to  be  made* 

In  this  riwng  title  of  proscription  it  is  pleasant  lo  find  an  excep- 
tion. There  was  no  more  uncomprominng  defender  of  the  f^th 
than  Ximenes  but,  in  orf^anizing  his  Liniversity  of  Alcaic,  he 
made  no  dLwriminalion  agiuii.st  (lonviTKns.  In  his  rarefully  elab- 
orated details  as  to  quoHfieations  for  profesworshipe,  fellowships, 
degrees  and  the  other  objects  of  academic  ambition,  there  is  not 
a  vmtl  indicating  thai  (he  taint  of  Jewish  or  Moori^th  blood  was 
an  obstacle.'  It  was  doubtless  this  which  excepted  Alcald  from 
the  omiinma  det-ree  of  tlie  Suprema,  November  20.  15'22,  prohib- 
iting Salamanca,  Vallatiolid  arul  Toledo  from  conferring  degrees 
upon  any  convert  from  Judaism,  or  on  atiy  sod  or  grandson 
of  one  condemned  by  the  Inquiwtion.*  Where  it  found  warraot 
for  Bueh  assumption  of  authority  it  might  he  difficult  to  say, 
but  the  effect  of  such  proscription  can  pcarce  be  exaggerated,  in 
thuM  barring  Hie  way  lo  all  the  learned  professions  and  conse- 
quently to  public  eni|>loytiient  anti  ecelpsiastieal  preferment. 
^The  next  step  was  taken  by  the  ObK'r\'antine  Franciscans 
who,  in  1525,  procure<l  from  Clement  VII  a  brief  prf>\'iding  that 
in  Spain  no  fraile  descended  from  Jews,  or  from  one  convicted 


'  InstTUOi-iones  de  14d«,  |   11   {.\tgueUo,   fol,   10). 

•  Nuev»  Htcop.,  Lib.  viii,  Tit.  iii.  ieycs  3,  ^.— Arcbivo  ck  Simancas,  Inqtiun- 
oon.  Lib.  KJtf,  rol.  IDS. 

■  Constitt.  CvUegii  3.  Ddf  foosi,  it  6-  ?•  9, 36, 47,  «S  tO<nae«i  <]«  R«biM  Oeitit, 
Append). 

*  Antttvo  de  Sinuneu,  InqukiaioB,  Ub.  989,  to).  100. 
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by  Ihe  ItiqiiisiUon,  should  be  proniolfli!  (n  ajiy  office  or  iH;!?iity, 
and  Ihat  Uicn-aftor  no  ouo  laboring  midcr  sudi  dtifoct  shoulil  be 
admitted,  into  the  Order.' J? 
'By  this  time  the  question  of  limpieza  was  evor  present  and 
every  one  was  popularly  c\a&f.C-i\  ba  an  Old  (JliriHlian  or  a  New, 
for  genealogies  seem  to  have  been  public  property  When,  in 
152S,  Diego  dc  Uccda  watt  tried  for  Lutherauisni  anu  claimed  to 
be  an  Old  Christian,  the  Toledo  tribunal  ^tnught  testimony  in 
C6rdova,  wbere  the  witnesses  uolieaitatitigiy  deseribwi  his  family, 
paternal  and  inaternab  as  perfectly  pure  from  staiu  of  Converso 
blood,  which  they  aaid  was  notorious  throughout  the  eity.*  The 
increasing  importance  of  the  matter  le*!  tlie  Inquinitiun  to  auia«8' 
eWdence  for  itcself  and,  in  1.130,  the  ti'lbuoals  were  oriicred  lo 
Guumiou  before  them  the  descendants  of  all  who  hud  been  relaxed 
or  reconciled  and  ascertain  whether  tliey  had  changed  their 
names.  From  tlus  general  inquest  each  tribunal  compiled  for 
its  own  district  a  register  of  gcimalo^cji,  coniprising  all  tlie  infected 
families  wluch,  when  duly  kept  up,  preserved  a  nias^t  of  testimony 
infinitely  disquieting  to  subsequent  geacralion.^.*  The  growing 
importance  of  tiie  <jut-»tioUT<  involved,  to  society  at  large,  ia 
indicated  by  a  petition  of  the  C6rles  of  SR|;o\'ia  in  1532,  that  those 
should  be  held  as  Old  Christiana  who  could  prove  their  de-scent 
from  Christian  parcnt-s,  grand-jwirentb  and  great-^p-and-parents 
— or,  if  necessary,  from  great-great-grand-parents — and  tbat  no 
imputation  of  lack  of  limpieza  should  be  caat  on  them,  unless 
there  was  evidence  to  prove  their  dcscL-nt  from  Jews  or  Moora,  or 
that  an  ancestor  had  been  eondenmeil  by  (he  Inquinition.* 

The  Dominicans  were  not  as  active  as  the  FranciscajiR  in  obtain- 
ing papal  protection  of  their  liinpie>sa.  In  a  long  tit^t  of  briefs 
conceded  to  Spanish  Dominican  hoiisptt  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
exclusion  of  Convereos  between  Torquemada's  of  1490  and  1531 
when  the  houses  of  Santa  Moiia  Nicba  and  San  Pedro  Martir  of 
Toledo  were  farbiddvu  lo  rec4>ive  any  fraile  siispectnl  of  Jewish 
or  Moorish  origin,  while  in  the  college  of  Santa  Maria  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  arte  and  theolc^'  wctre  rcfjuireil  to  be 
free  from  all  sui^picion  of  such  descent.'    The  sentiment  of  tbo 


I  Bularig  dc  ia  Onku  ik  SuiLiogo,  Lib.  I  dc  eopino,  to),  tia. 

'  Arohiro  hist    luadonal,  Inquiaioion  de  Tolotio,  I^eg.  1 13.  o.  74.  (ol.  9l 

*  MS8.  of  RoyaJ  Latw>-  of  Oopmlugpn,  218b,  p,  404 

*  Colmetro,  CAne*  de  los  Antigwu  Keinos,  II,  1(16. 

*  RipoU,  VU,  131,  134. 
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Order  waa  \v\s6  priwscnptivL'  than  that  of  the  Fraiii'iscaQs.  Its 
most  coQspicuouH  member  of  th«  period  was  Thomas  de  '\'io. 
better  known  ae  Cartlinal  Caietano  who,  when  consulted,  in  1514, 
by  the  regent  uf  Sal»niam.-»,  as  to  the  legality  of  excluding  tboee 
oE  Jewish  blood  from  the  Order,  replied  that  it  was  not  a  mortal 
sin  but,  seeing  that  the  race  had  furnislied  Jesus  (lirist  and  the. 
apusllvtf  aud  ibe  tialvatiuu  uf  uian,  it  wa»  irrational  and  ungrateful 
to  discriminate  against  them,  as  well  as  an  obstacle  to  their  oon- 
veraioD.'  Paul  III  agreed  with  him  for,  in  a  vwiu  projj^io  of  1535 , 
Addres8e<l  to  the  Doiiiiuirmi  Provincial,  he  forbade  any  tuipcdi- 
ment  to  the  entrance  in  the  Order  of  those  of  Jewish  or  Moorish 
blood  and,  on  learning  that  this  wai^  diKrefjardetl  in  some  houges, 
he  rtpi^aied  aud  confiniitd  it  with  cen^urrs  by  a  brief  of  August 
3,  1637.' 

Tn  this,  as  in  Fw  much  else,  any  one  Eeemed  able  to  get  from  ttie 
Holy  Sw  what*'ver  he  waiitwi  and  Paul  reversed  himself,  in  l.W», 
when  the  convent  of  San  Pablo  of  C'firdova  represented  that,  io 
most  of  the  colleges  of  the  Order,  descendants  of  Converses  were 
not  rweived  ur,  if  admitted  in  error,  were  ejected,  ami  it  desired 
the  same  concesdoo  to  ite  college,  as  necessary  for  its  preservation 
and  the  peace  of  the  house.  Paul  promptly  acceded  to  this 
requetil  and  ordered  the  inquJKilorif  and  the  dean  of  C6rdova  to 
defend  the  convent  in  these  privilefses,  eren  to  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  secular  arm.'  Tlua  was  followed  by  a  more  general  measure, 
in  1542,  when,  by  uoniniaml  uf  Paul,  Carilinal  Juan  de  Toledo, 
Bishop  of  Burgos,  prohibited  the  Dominicans  of  Aragon  from 
receiving  hito  the  Order  descendants  of  Jews  or  of  convicts  of  the 
Intiuisition  to  the  fourth  generatinii.  It  is  not  hkely  that  this 
was  confined  tfl  Aragon  and,  in  the  next  year,  we  find  the  Suprema 
addreaung  the  provincial  and  the  dc&nitors  ui^ng  that  no  Con- 
■vaeoa  be  allowed  to  enter/ 

Charles  V  was  as  inconaistent  as  Paul  lU.  In  1537  he  iraued 
a  decree  reciting  (hat  as,  In  some  colleges  of  the  universities, 
adniittancp  wa»  refused  to  New  Christians  he  ordered  that  the 
ooastitutionH  of  the  founders  be  observed.*   Yet  when  the  chapter 


'  0«iMaai  Opuac.  T.  I,  Tract,  xxju,  R««poiia.  6. 
■  Burricl,  Vidoa  de  los  Artubispoo  de  Toledo  (Bibl.  nuional,  USS.,  FT,  IM, 
fbl.  46-8). 

'  (UpoU,  rV,  506. 

•  Ibidem,  p-  608  — Archivo  dc  Sinuncu,  InqukSdon,  Lib.  939,  foL  142. 

*  Saievn  Ri-cop.  Lib.  1,  Tit.  rii,  ley  22. 
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of  C6rdova,  in  1530,  adopted  a  .statute  of  limpiesa  applicable  to 
all  the  mjrii.ttrant»  of  the  ciithedrul,  uuJ  was  unable  to  obtain 
papal  contirmation,  he  ordered  its  ubservance  and  coatributcd 
bjrjiis  influence  to  induce  Paul  IV,  in  1555,  to  confiriu  it.' 
V  The  movement  was  one  which  was  consLauUy  gaining  momen- 
tum. In  1548,  Archbishop  SiUoeo  of  Toledo  eDumerat«s,  among 
the  bodies  refusiing  admi^aon  to  all  except  Old  Christians,  the 
three  great  military  Orders  of  Santiago,  Oatatrava  and  Alcdntara, 
memberalup  in  which  waa  the  object.of  ambition  to  almost  every 
Spanish  layman  of  gentle  hirtt^^'  In  all  ttie  Spanish  colleges, 
including  that  of  Bologna  founded  by  Cardinal  Albornos,  none 
but  Old  Christiana  wore  received  and  from  these  colleges  were 
drawn  the  niernhers  tif  councils  and  cliaDeellerie-s  and  other 
jmlicial  ofticiaJ^^  U  was  the  same  with  the  Minims,  by  express 
statute  of  the  founder  St.  Francis  de  Paula,  and  in  other  Ordcra 
and  monasteries  of  both  men  ami  women.  Cathedral  chapters 
were  beginning  to  atlopt  it,  such  as  those  of  Cordova  and  Jaen; 
numerous  confratcrnitiea  were  baaed  upon  it,  and  many  may<>rat- 
yw(,  or  entailed  estatfs  wpre  eondilioned  on  it.'  Thus  the  mania 
for  absolute  purity  of  blood  was  spreading  irresistibly  and,  while 
It  would  bo  impossible  now  to  enumerate  accurately  the  bodies 
which  made  it  a  condition  precedent  nf  membership,  it  w  safe  to 
say  that  the  avenues  of  ilislinction,  and  even  of  livelihood,  in 
public  life  and  in  the  Church,  were  rapidly  cloaug  to  all  who  bore 
the  fatal  mancha  or  stain.  In  time  even  admission  to  holy  orders 
required  proof  of  limpieza.* 

The  Conversoe,  however,  were  too  able  and  energetic  to  yield 
without  a  struggle  and  how  the  lonng  battle  waa  waged  i»  fv^n  \a 
the  decisive  case  of  the  primalial  church  of  Toledo.  The  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  Tavera  attempted,  in  1539,  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  a  statute  of  limpicsu  in  the  catheilral,  but  the  opposi- 
tion was  so  strung  that  he  wb.s  obliged  to  desist.*  Ills  sueecsaor 
waa  Juan  Martfnez  Pedemales,  who  ulopted  the  classic  appella- 
tion of  Silifco — a  Salamanca  professor  who  had  the  luck  to  he 
apjwinted  tutor  to  Prince  Philip  and  was  rewarded  with  the  see 


'  Juan  OAdwi  Bravo,  Ouilogo  de  loa  Obiapox  de  CArdov^  pp.  431,  435,  -133, 

■  BiutmI,  »I)l  eil.  (BibL  ludoruJ,  HSS.,  Pf,  IM.  fol.  2.  3). 

•  SC88.  of  Ubmry  of  Uuiv,  of  Htlle,  Yc,  20.  Tom.  1.— Ct.  Aguims,  V,  495. 

*  Salaiar  y  Mendoai,  Cbraaiea  de  el  Cnnlenal  Dm  Juah  Tkvcfm,  pp.  313, 
S14-1&  (Toledo,  1603). 
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of  Murcia,  in  1541,  whence  hv.  waj(  Iranfilatwi  r-o  Toledo,  in  1548. 
Hp  was  roiiscd  to  imlignation  when,  in  September  of  that  year, 
papal  letters  were  pppsented  to  the  chapter  granting  a  canonry 
to  Doctor  Ilernan  Ximenes,  whose  father  had  boon  reconr-ilrd  by 
the  Imiuisitiari.  Although  the  chapU.*r  bad  spvcral  Converso 
m(-mber8  it  refused  admisaon  to  Ximenes  and  wrote  a  rambling 
and  Lnconsequt-ntittl  lettrr  to  Paul  III  justifying  its  disolipdience. 
To  prevent  such  contamination  for  the  future,  Silicen  drew  up  a 
statute  forludding  that  any  but  an  Old  Christian  should  hold  a 
positioD  in  the  rathedral,  even  down  to  the  rlmir-lxiys;  all  aspir- 
ants were  to  present  their  genealogies  and  deposit  a  sum  of  money 
to  defray  the  expense  of  an  investigation.  In  July,  1547,  he  cmne 
to  Toledo,  with  a  large  retinue  of  geatlemeii,  and  secretly  ansured 
hinutelf  of  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  canons,  who  bound  them- 
selves with  oaths  to  adopt  it;  a  meeting  of  the  chapter  was  ealled 
and  the  nipaHure  was  Hprung  uiwin  it,  in  violation  of  Um  rule,"  of 
order — as  he  frankly  said,  if  notice  had  been  given  and  diecupeion 
allowed  it  coidd  not  have  been  passed,  for  the  Conversos  would 
have  intrigued  suecpKsfiilly  against  it.  The  vote  in  itj*  favor  was 
twenty-tive  to  ten,  not  including  the  dean,  who  opposed  it  but 
had  no  vote.  The  minority  clumed  that  they  were  the  wiser  and 
bettpr  part  of  the  ehapter,  and  probably  they  were,  for  they 
included  the  archdeacons  of  Guadalajara  and  Talavera,  both  sons 
of  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  and  Juan  de  Vergara,  one  of  the  meet 
illustrious  men  of  letters  of  the  day,  who  had  had  experience  of 
the  rigor  of  the  Inquisition.  Tliis  action  aroused  so  much  excite- 
ment In  the  city  that  the  Royal  Council  sent  an  akat<ie  de  corle, 
who  reported  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  statute  had  better 
not  be  enforced,  in  consi-qiienee  of  which  Prince  Philip,  then 
holding  the  Cdrtea  of  Monzon,  sent  orders  to  suspend  it  uoUl  the 
emperor's  pleasure  could  be  learned.  Tlic  etrtiggle  was  thus 
tranfferred  to  the  imperial  court  and  to  Home.  The  matter  was 
argued  publicly  in  the  Kota,  when  the  conclusion  was  against 
confirmation  antl  the  pope  dgned  a  brief  to  that  effect,  but  the 
archbishop's  envoy,  Diego  de  Guzman,  used  such  persuasive 
arguments  that  Paul  secretly  evoked  the  matter  to  himself  and 
signed  another  brief,  May  2S,  1548,  confirming  the  statute,  so 
that  ea(;h  Kide  could  boast  nf  his  supi>ort.  Charles  referred  the 
question  back  to  the  Royal  Council,  to  which  both,  slides  pre- 
sented memorials.  Their  temper  may  be  judged  by  the  argument 
of  the  chapter  that,  after  so  many  religious  bodies  had  adopted 
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the  excluaon,  if  the  opponents  contpnd  it  to  be  unBcripturml,  they 
are  manifest  heretics  aad  should  be  burnt  to  ashes. 
<^A  memorial  of  Siliceo  to  Charlc*  is  in  the  same  key.    A  etrang© 
medley  of  evils  is  Httribu.ie(i  Ut  JewH  and  Conversos — even  tbej 
Gt^rman  Lutherans  are  descendants  of  JewsTj  On  taking  possessiool 
of  hiH  archbtfliiopric  he  had  found  that  C^ly  all  the  bcne6cc<t 
priests  and  those  having  cure  of  souLs  were  of  Jewish  extraoaJ 
tion,  and  there  was  danger  of  Conversos  obtaining  entire  peases-' 
(don  (rf  the  Church,  owing  to  the  sale  of  prtferment  in  Rome, 
where  there  were  at  the  time  five  or  h\\  lliousand  Spanianis,  mont 
of  thera  Conversos,  bargaining  for  benefices.    It  was  the  same  in 
the  other  profesaons,  where  judges,  lawyers,  notaries,  scriveners, 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  etc.,  were  tnostly  of  Jewish  stork,  and  th^J 
alone  were  physicians,  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  in  spite  of 
that  the  Inquisitton  had  burnt  and  was  daily  burning;  they 
adopted  these  callings  solely  for  the  purpose  of  killing  Chriftiana 
— it  was  but  the  other  day  that,  in  a  Toledo  auto,  there  was  recon- 
ciled a  surgeon  who  always  placed  a  puisonous  powder  in  the 
wounds  of  hifl  Christian  patients.    If  C^harleji  did  not  confirm  the 
statute,  the  outlook  was  that  the  Conversos  would  govern  the 
church  of  Toledo.    Wild  as  all  this  may  seem  to  us,  it  ^vcs  us  a 
valuable  inaigbt  into  the  impulses  whieh  governed  Spain  in  ita 
dealings  with  the  alien  races  within  her  borders.    It  was  a  humil- 
iating admission  that  they  were  regarded  as  men  of  superior 
intelligence  and  ability,  whose  wrongs  for  generations  had  coa-j 
verted  them  into  irreconeJlable  enemies,  the  object  of  mingled 
dread  and  detestation;  as  they  could  not  be  matchefl  in  intellect,] 
the  only  policy  was  brute  repression  and  exterini nation,' 

Of  course  Siliceo  carried  the  rlay.  ITlie  eoMfirniation  of  his 
statute  by  Paul  III  was  conrlufdve  and  wSs  regarded  as  establish- 
ing on  irrefragable  grounds  the  neoe&tity  of  limplesa  as  a  quali-^ 
fication  for  all  who  aspirpd  to  position  in  Church  or  StateJ 
Toledo  m^taincd  it  even  agaiuit  the  pope.  In  1573,  the  Vene- 
tian envoy,  Leonardo  Donate",  reports  that  he  had  seen  all  the 
authority  of  the  stern  Pius  V  vainly  exerted  to  secure  thearehi- 
diaconate  of  Toledo  for  a  servant  of  his  who  was  not  limpio  and 
who  finally  had  to  content  himself  with  transferring  the  dignity 
to  another  and  retaining  a  heavy  pension  on  the  revenues.' 


•  Burrtel,  op.  eH.  (MA.  mcionid,  UBS.,  FT,  IM.  fol.  2-68). 

•  BtU.  MCioiwl,  HS8.,  <),  -lis. 

•  Reluioni  Venet«,  Serie  I,  T.  VI,  p.  VH. 
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It  was  not  only  in  Toledo  that  the  capacity  of  the  ConverHjs 
wa9  filling  the  iiiitutii  of  the  faithful  with  direful  fipprchcnsions 
of  their  ultitiiate  triumph  over  their  oppreasore.  While  Siliceo 
vfaa  at  work,  the  luquisitiou  was  endeavoring  to  eaforce  the  brief 
by  which,  in  1625,  Clement  VII  had  excluded  them  from  the 
Observantine  Franciscans.  To  the  Suprema  it«  fiscal  represented 
that  the  uubridtfd  liucncc  of  frailca  of  Jewish  descent  had  pre- 
vailed to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  elected  as  general  and 
provincial  ministers,  guardians,  vicars,  procurators,  visitors  and 
Other  officials,  to  tliu  oppretieion  of  the  Old  Chrlstiani)  of  the 
Order,  who  were  thus  excluded  from  office,  causing  daily  scandals 
and  threatening  worse.  V'ald^s  consequently  ordered  the  brief 
to  be  published  anew  and  observed  everywhere  under  heavy 
penalties.  Thereupon  the  General  of  the  Ch-der,  Andreas  de 
Insula,  was  incensed  and,  on  tlic  assumption  that  this  had  been 
instigated  by  Old  Christian  fraiktt,  threatened  to  puiiitih  them 
severely.  The  Suprema  therefore  appealed  to  Jullua  III,  reciting 
all  this  and  pointing  out  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous  ways  in 
which  that  unquiet  race  distiu-bcd  th(^  peace  of  all  boiliea  to  which 
it  found  entrance,  forming  factions  and  aspiring  to  rule,  with  the 
object  of  ruining  the  Old  Christiana,  thus  opening  the  way  to  a 
return  to  Judaism  and  the  destruction  of  Cbrinliaiuty.  JuliuB 
responded  favorably,  in  a  brief  of  September  21,  1550,  instruct- 
ing Vald^s  to  summon  tlic  General  Andreas  and  all  concerned  to 
obey  the  decree  of  Clement,  and  granting  fiirn  full  powers  to 
decide  summarily  the  prosecutions  proposed  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect the  Old  Christians  from  moloatation,  using  for  the  purpose 
whatever  censures  might  be  neec-ssary.'  It  shows  how  indonii- 
tahle  were  the  Conversos  that  confirmatory  briefs  had  to  be  pro- 
cured from  Gregory  XIII  and  Sixtus  V.'  Yet  agwn  the  Holy 
See  manlfest<>d  its  inconfristeney  for,  when  the  chapter  of  Seville, 
in  156r),  petitioned  I^us  IV  to  confirm  a  statute  of  Umpie&a,  he 
refujied  and  condemned  the  Spanish  practice  as  contrary  to  law 
and  as  upsetting  the  ohurches.  Cardinal  Facheco  defended  it 
and  described  the  evils  wrought  by  the  Jews,  when  Pius  tunied 
fiercely  on  him,  ))»>ing  that  he  would  do  as  he  thought  best  and 
that  the  Spaniards  all  tried  to  be  popes.' 

'  An-hivo  do  **iTriintw.  luquioidoD,  Libra  79,  fol.  S. — BuUrio  de  Ik  Olden  de 
SwUftca,  Ub.  I,  fol.  119. 
■  Bunatea,  Ap«rato  put  la  hiitofl  d»  fixtranAdun.  11.  1S1. 
'  DOBingor,  Beitrflgi^  tux  palit*Mlien,  kiwihiteben  u.  Cul(ur-Ge«ludit«,  I,  MO. 
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Wlien  those  who  had  the  rfightest  taint  of  Jewish  or  Moorish 
blood  werfi  thus  regarded  as  not  only  implacable  pneniies  of  the 
Christiait  faith,  but  an  giftei)  with  pr(M>iiuti«iit  intelligence  and 
craft,  il  became  impossible  for  the  Inqujation  to  conader  them 
as  fitted  for  its  scn-ico.  One  would  have  expected  it  lo  take  the 
initiative  and  the  only  subject  of  surprise  i»  that  it  should  have 
been  so  late  in  adopting  for  jteelf  the  rule  which  it  was  enforcing 
CD  uther  bodiet;.  Di»crinuuatioii  ukay  bave  becu  vxLTclM.'d  in 
special  eases  but,  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  systecmtic  adoption  of  limpieza  as  a  test.  A 
carta  acurdada  of  July  ^0,  154^  and  a  decree  of  Prince  Philip  in 
1345,  respecting  the  nuniL>ers  and  character  of  familiars,  are 
silent  as  to  this  as  a  qualification.*  The  first  allusion  to  it  that  I 
have  met  occurs  in  a  cuniniission  issued  to  Franci^KO  Romeo  as 
nerivener  of  confiseaiiona  in  Saragoiua,  signed  April  16,  1M6,  by 
the  inquisi tor-general,  but  not  countcragiied  by  members  of  the 
8uprctna  until  July  9th,  "  after  the  inquisitors  of  Aragon  had 
ascertained  the  limpieza  of  the  said  Franciiwo  Itomeo.'"'  A  step 
forward  is  seen  in  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Suprema,  October 
10th  of  tbit!  same  year,  in  wtiich  il  ordered  that  no  fuiniliar  be 
re«eiveit  until  it  in  ascertained  that  he  is  an  Old  Christian.*  Still 
this  was  rejected  as  a  general  principle  for,  when  the  C6rtes  of 
Monzon,  in  1M7,  complained  that  Moriscos  were  appointed  as 
familiars,  the  aimwcr  of  the  Suprtua  wa»  a  furmal  ileclaration 
that  the  Inquisition  rf^ardeil  us  capable  of  holding  offi(«  all  who 
had  been  baptized  and  who  lived  as  Christians,  except  heretics 
or  apostates  or  fautora  of  hereUcs.' 

This  vacillation  continued.  A  number  of  appointments  sul^ 
sequent  to  that  of  Honieo  have  no  allusion  to  limpieza  until  1549, 
when,  on  April  8th,  ValdiJs  enquires  of  the  inquisitors  of  Bar- 
celona whether  Gortinimo  de  Torrihos,  candidate  for  tlie  receiver- 
ship, poesesnes  the  qualihcalions  of  limpieza  and  habits  required 
in  officials,  and  whether  there  is  anything  connected  with  Ids  wife 
to  prevent  \m  appointment.  Ho,  on  April  8th,  when  Moya  de 
Contreras,  inquisitor  of  8ftrag0(«a,  propoaed  to  employ  conimis- 
uoners  of  the  Cruuida,  V'ald^a  emphatically  negatived  the  sugges- 
tion, ^ving,  among  other  reasons,  the  fact  that  the  officials  of  the 


*  Arefajvo  de  SiiDADcas,  loquisicioa.  Sal«  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  173.— Kuevk  Reoop. 
Ljb.  IV,  Tit.  i,  ley  IS.  cap.  2. 

>  AnfaiVD  dt  Sinuncu.  loquiiicioii,  SaU  40.  Lib.  4.  fol.  1S4. 

•  Undmn,  Ub.  096,  fol.  33.  •  Ibideni,  Lib.  432,  M.  10. 
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&»uiftda  were  not "  tan  timpios  tie  sangr«."  Yft,  in  an  order  of 
October  8th  of  tKe  mimo  year  to  the  tribunal  of  Cufnca,  i^modcl- 
ling  ita  Eamiliare,  there  is  do  alluuon  to  the  necessity  of  limpieu.* 

This  uncertainty  continued  yet  for  a  while,  of  which  further 
io^taaccs  i-uuld  be  cited,  but  a  decisive  step  t«f«nied  to  bp  taken 
when  Philip,  in  infltnictionfl  of  March  10,  1553,  concerning  the 
(.V)ncortiia  of  Castile,  prescribed  that  all  fainiliarK  niu5t  be  Old 
Chrifltiatis  and  yt^t  a  carta  acordada  of  March  20th  on  the  same 
subject  make?  no  allusion  to  such  a  condition.'  The  tJibunala 
appear  to  have  Iwvn  somewhat  slack  in  confonning  their  patron- 
age to  the  new  regulation.  December  23,  1560,  the  Suprema 
fell  it  neceesary  to  order  that  all  familiaw  muat  be  married  men 
and  limpws.'  When  the  inquisitor-genera]  made  an  appninlment 
and  required  the  inquisitors  to  certify  to  the  limpie£a  of  the 
nominee,  they  would  do  bo,  aa  appears  from  the  commisnon  of 
Bernaldo  Mancipi,  aa  assistant  notary  of  se^ii€*trationBin  Raree- 
lona  in  IStil,  but  in  this  same  year  Inepector  C'crvantes  reported 
that  they  paid  no  attention  to  it  in  their  appointments  of  com- 
misfflonera,  consultorns  and  familiarB,  a  negligence  which  con- 
tinued for,  in  1568,  the  Suprcrita  was  obliged  to  rebuke  them  for 
it.*  This  is  scarce  surprising  when  Philip  II  himself,  in  1565,  had 
iiwued  ft  seripfi  of  conciliatory  instructions  regarding  Ihc  Moriscoa 
of  \'a]encia,  in  which  he  ordered  that  their  leading  men  should  be 
maile  faiuiliars.* 

Thus  far  there  does  not  seem  to  have  beon  any  definite  system ' 
adopted  as  to  verif  jing  UmpieKa.  The  statute  of  Toledo  required ' 
aspirants  to  furnish  genealogies  and  deposit  money  for  expenses 
and  this  was  probably  the  common  plan.  In  1557  we  are  told 
of  Beltran  Ybafies  de  Arzaniendi,  appointed  alguaiil  in  the  tri- 
bunal of  Sardinia,  that  the  examination  of  his  paternal  gene- 
alogy wa«  made  in  Valencia  and  of  his  maternal  in  Calahorra, 
the  birth-places  of  his  respective  [wrentw,*  but  doubtless  much 
of  this  waa  perfunctory.  It  was  evidently  felt  that  the  highest 
authority  must  be  invoked  to  prescribe  a  settled  aystem  and 


1  Anhivo  Ac.  StBuaeos.  InquuidOB,  Skla  40,  Lib,  4.  M.  170.  171,  173;  Lib. 
7»,  M.  30. 

*  Ibid«n,  Lib.  939.  fol.  06;  SsU  40,  Lib.  4.  fol.  172.  303,  208.  2tA. 

■  lUdam,  Lib.  039,  fol.  148. 

*  IbidcfD,  S«b  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  2d7;  VuatM  de  BkrodoDS.  Lcc.  1ft,  fol.  a,  M. 

*  DRBvila  y  Collsdo,  EitpulBieii  An  loa  Mnri«MiK,  p.  169. 

■  Axtlilvo  d«  SbiuncM.  Sab  M,  Lib.  4,  (ol.  336. 
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Philip  11  was  called  upon  for  this.  In  1562  he  accordingly  iasued 
a  decree  in  which,  according  to  custom,  antiquity  was  cJaJmed  for 
innovation,  for  it  recited  that,  since  the  InquiHtton  had  been 
founded  in  Cafltilc  and  Aragon,  alt  inquisitors  and  officiab  ap-' 
pointed  by  the  inquisitor-general  had  been  required  to  fumisb' 
genealt^es  to  prove  that  there  was  no  trace  of  descent  from 
Jews  or  Moore,  or  from  those  condrnincd  or  ppnanced  by  the 
Inquiatinn.  The  king  therefore  ordered  tliat  all  appointcca,  in 
tribunals  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  of  Navarre, 
and  of  Logrofio,  should  furniwh  satisfarlory  proofs  of  limpicza, 
even  though  they  might  hold  ranonries  or  churches  or  be  niembeTS 
of  Orders  which  required  limpicBa.  Moreover  married  men  were 
obliged  In  furnish  proofs  of  the  hmpiexa  of  their  wives  and  those 
already  in  office  were  to  be  dismissed  if  there  was  defect  of  lim-j 
picaa  in  the  wife.  Theae  rules  were  to  be  embodied  in  the  Instruc* 
Uons  and  were  to  be  inviolably  observed.'  Tiidoubtedly  a  similar 
order  was  issued  for  Castile  and  the  utterance  is  important  as 
embodying  the  first  absolute  demand  for  proofs  of  Umpicsa  and 
as  marking  the  extravagant  exteniiinn  of  the  rule  to  wives. 

This  royal  c^ula  was  interpreted  as  applicable  to  existing 
incumbents,  and  investigations  as  to  their  genealogies  were  set 
on  foot,  with  the  intention  of  weeding  out  at  Iraitt  the  farailiaia 
who  were  not  limpios.  Several  efforts  had  alre*dy  been  made 
to  this  effect  after  the  Castile  Concordia  of  1553,  without  apparent 
remilt,  and  it  was  now  undertaken  again  with  instructions  that,  if 
any  were  found  to  be  Conversofi,  they  were  to  be  dismissed  without 
assigning  a  reason.'  It  was  a  work  ungrateful  both  to  the  inves- 
tigators and  investigated  and  dragged  along  in  the  most  per- 
functory fashion.  Cartas  acordadas  in  1567  and  1575  called  for 
lists  of  those  who  had  been  investigated  and  those  who  had  not 
and,  when  it  came  to  taking  action,  the  habitual  tenderness  mani- 
fested toward  oflimls  was  di^playe^l  in  orders  L-wual  in  1572  and 
again  in  t5S2  that  if  any  oflicials,  commissioners  or  familiars, 
were  foimd  lacking  in  the  reqiusitc  qualificntjons,  they  were  to 
be  reported  to  the  Suprema  without.  di.smLssing  them.' 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  test  was  applied  to  alt  new  appoint- 
meota  and  no  one  was  admitted  to  office  in  any  capacity  in  the 

I  Anbivo  hist.  Baeloml,  tnquJaidoa  iIc  V^IirndB,  L«g.  2.  d.  16.  fol.  2SS. 
*  AnhiTo  de  Sinaaoa^  iBquIaicloo,  Sala  40.  Lib.  4,  (aL  215;  lib.  830,  tol.  14Se 
lib-  942,  foL  2L 
■  IbitUB),  Lib.  &43,  fol.  34;  lib.  930,  rol.  141,  148. 
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Inquisition  who  was  not  free  from  the  viancka  of  Jewish  or 
Moorish  blood  or  of  ancestral  punishment.  Even  for  temporary 
employment,  Kmpieta  was  e^Aenlial.  In  hiB  \'isitaUoD  of  the 
Canaries,  in  1574,  the  Insppctor  Bravo  de  Zayas  brought  an 
accuaatjon,  against  the  Inquisitor  Ortiz  rle  Funes,  of  appointing 
offioals  without  preliniinary  inveBtigation,  the  cases  being  two 
emergency  appointments  to  (ill  temporary  va<'anrie»,  and  the 
appointees  being  Tiumtaneses,  or  highlanders  from  the  northern 
provineea  of  Spwn,  where  purity  of  blood  was  presumable— to 
say  nothing  of  the  faet,  that  an  investigation  would  probably  have 
consumed  a  year  or  two.'  Yet  this  was  but  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  infatuatioD  whieli  had  taken  possesraoD  of  Sptun.  In 
1595.  Philip  TI,  in  his  instnirtiona  to  Manrique  de  Lara,  lays 
especial  stress  on  the  importance  of  linipieia.  Inveatigatioa  as 
to  this  and  as  to  habits  must  be  made  with  tlie  utmost  rigor  and 
no  dispensations  must  be  grantee).  No  examinaliona  are  to  be 
made  before  the  party  is  sclertcd,  because  otherwise,  if  he  is  not 
appointed  owing  to  other  reasons,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  a  mancha 
and  thus  undeserved  infamy  be  east  upon  an  pntire  kindred.* 
Strangely  enough,  however,  the  inqiUBilor-general  himself  was 
oeycr  required  to  furnish  proofs  of  purity  of  blood.' 
/Unfortunately,  in  the  craze  for  absolute  limpiPza,  no  limit  was 
eet  to  the  number  of  generations  through  which  the  taint  could  be 
carried."^ The  canon  law,  as  we  have  seen,  limited  disabilities  to 
grandcKildren  and,  in  1573,  Leonardo  Donato  deficribea  the  rule 
as  extending  to  what  were  called  the  four  quarters,  that  ia,  the 
parents  and  the  four  grandparents,  and  in  this  moderate  shape 
he  says  it  was  the  pauBP  of  constant  strife  and  of  preserving  the 
old  Judaizing  memories.'  In  this,  however,  he  greatly  under- 
stated Spanish  craving  for  purity  of  blood.  We  have  seen  the 
C6rtps  of  Oastile,  in  1.'>.'J2,  p«?tition  that  it  should  be  satlHfipd  with 
great'-grandparents,  indicating  that  it  was  carried  beyond  this,  and 
Siliceo's  Toledo  statute  afGxed  no  Umit.    Each  body,  it  is  true, 


'  Archivo  dr  Simuiew,  Inqulsiclon,  Carurina,  BxpeditntM  de  VMtn,  Ltg. 
2S0.  Lib.  3.  fol.  II. 

■  Ibidem,  Lib,  930,  fol.  371.  Id ipilc of  FbiUp's  prohibition, difpenationntrpra 
sot  imknotni.  In  1915  Ihe  9uprenia  oirltin  ValencU  to  eiv?  his  commuwion  to 
Don  Juah  Z*sogiir-r«  tutd  "qi)''  no  In  ohiUuK  vr  di^80cndi«nt«i  de  Judioa."— • 
ARbivo  hist,  nacioiul.  Inquiaicioa  dc  VkJcnoia,  Leg.  0.  n.  2,  foL  11. 

■  HSS.  of  Box*!  Libnr>'  of  Cop«&ba«(:D,  218>>,  p.  33I>. 
*  RdMioDJ  Venet«,  S«ne  I,  T.  VI,  p.  40S. 
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coiOd  prescribe  its  own  puIps,  but  the  more  import*ntones  dis- 
carded all  litnitatioos  aod  refused  admission  \q  those?  against 
whom  a  Atain  could  b<^  found,  howi^vi^r  r(;mnte.  Id  1633  Escobar 
informs  us  that  amnnf;  these  were  included  the  loquisitioD,  the 
Orders  of  Santiago,  AlcAntara,  Calatrava  and  St.  John,  the 
church  of  Toltnlo  and  all  the  greater  collegej;  and  uoivemties, 
including  that  of  AlcaU;  these  all  required  the  nioet  rigorous 
investigation  to  trace  out  the  slif^htost  ma}uha  in  the  remotest 
grade  of  parentage.' 

O^crc  were  two  sources  of  descent  wliich  caused  impurity  of 
blood — from  an  ancestor  of  cither  of  the  proscribed  races,  or  from 
one  who  had  ever  been  penanced  by  the  InquistioiO  As  regards 
the  former,  the  line  was  drawn  at  the  massacres  of  1391  for  Jcw8 
and  at  the  enforced  baptiHiim  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  for 
Moors.  Voluntary  converts,  prior  to  those  periods,  were  accepted 
ft9  Old  Christians,  the  aubaequent  ones  were  considered  as  unwilling 
converts  and  were  regarded  a«  New  (^liristlans,  together  with 
their  descendants,  no  matter  how  zealoatly  they  had  embraced 
the  Christian  faith.  The  prev^ence  of  intermarriage  with  Con- 
versos  throughout  the  fifteenth  century  had  led  to  infinite  rami- 
fications throughout  the  land  in  the  course  of  generations  and, 
about  1560,  Cardinal  Mendoza  y  ftobadilla,  apparently  moved 
by  some  discussioa  on  limpieza,  drew  up  and  presented  to  Philip 
II  a  memorial  in  which  he  showed  that  virtually  the  whole  nobility. 
of  Castile  and  .Aragion  had  a  strain  of  Jewish  blood.'  There  was 
no  laok  of  material  for  tracing  the  dissemi nation  of  this  blood 
through  the  land.  In  Aragon,  Juan  de  Auchias,  the  zcaloiid  itecre- 
tary  of  the  first  Saragossa  tribunal,  cnmpiletl  what  wai  known 
as  the  L^iro  Verde  de  Aragon,  gi^nj;  the  affiliations  of  all  the 
leading  Con  versos  who  had  suffered,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  beacon  for 
all  who  desire<l  to  avoid  contamination.  In  Castile  there  was  no 
such  authoritative  publication,  but  the  records  of  the  tribunals 
bad  accumulated  ample  materiul,  and  the  sanbcuiios  of  the 
related  and  reconciled,  hung  in  the  parish  churches,  kept  the 
memorj'  of    the   suRerers  green,  to  the   discomfiture   of   their 


'  Joao  Escobar  d«  Corm,  Tnicialus  bipArtitiu  de  Ptiritato  ct  NobtIiUt« 
prebuuU,  P.  It,  Q.  iv,  Art.  3.  n.  I  -2  (Ijigdunl,  1633). 

*  ThU  little  work  ewne  lo  bv  known  &a  tbe  Titan  da  !a  .VoUtm,  ar  Bli>t  on  the 
Nobility,  It  wa«  larirtT  rirculatiil  in  Mfi  tiad  I  have  a  MR,  tnnMatJon  in  »cnch. 
sbQirbg  that  it  w»s  Appr>>«iAtMl  oa  both  sid«s  of  Dm  PynnAM.  It  ww  SiuJIy 
priotcd  !n  BiircrlonB,  in  1880, 
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despendants.  Many  individuals,  moved  by  real  or  by  malignity, 
from  these  aod  otiicr  suurcce,  with  greater  or  Icsti  exactness,  and 
including  nmcli  that  wae  mere  idle  hearsay,  eompiled  books 
whifh  wPFP  circulated  imdcr  the  name  of  Libros  verde  or  del 
Beceno.  No  om':  of  the  upper  or  middle  daisf,  except  in  the 
remote  roouotainous  districts  of  the  North  aod  East,  could  feel 
secure  that  invpsiigation  mig:ht  not  reveal  sonip  unfortunate 
Tn^mlliance  of  a  distant  ancratur.  In  fact,  only  those  could  feel 
Baf«  whose  obscurity  precluded  any  prolonged  research  into  their 
ancestry.  As  a  writer  remarks,  iu  1629,  if  it  were  not  for  limpieza 
the  InquisitioQ  could  iteU-cl  the  b<-»t  men  for  famihars,  in  place 
of  sppointiug  the  low-horn  who^e  ignorance  enables  them  to  paas 
the  examinations  aueeessfully.' 

The  second  source  of  impurity — descent  from  one  penanced 
by  the  luquisition — originally  applied  only  to  those  who  had 
incmred  the  heavier  pcimlties  of  relaxalion  or  reconciliation,  but 
there  was  notlilng  to  cheek  the  scrupuluidly  of  the  examiners, 
who  worked  in  secret,  aad  they  came  to  regard  any  penaiioe 
inflicted  by  the  Holy  Office  as  aHixing  an  indelible  sfjgnia  on  the 
descendants.  The  results  of  this  are  forcibly  described  in  a 
memorial  presented,  in  16.11,  to  Philip  IV  by  Doctor  IMego  de 
Sylva,  a  member  of  the  Supreiiia.  After  alluding  to  the  greatly 
increased  rigor  of  investigation,  dating  from  the  later  years  of 
Philip  n,  he  procectla  lo  state  a  further  source  of  wrong  only 
appreciable  by  one  who  hiis  hfindleil  the  records  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  not  (a  bo  openly  mentioned.  In  contrast  to  the  exquisite 
justice  and  benignity  which  he  ascribes  to  the  existing  tribunals, 
the  procewlinRM  in  the  carlit-r  period  were  hurried  and  violeut; 
many  to  save  their  lives  made  eonfeaaons  which  may  have  been 
groundleas:  wholt»  districts  were  reconciled  rather  as  a  spiritual 
than  a  judicial  proceiw;  in  that  dangerous  period  careless  words 
and  propositions  created  suitpicion,  and  people  were  tried  and 
dismisged  witli  some  trivial  penance — a  few  masses,  some  alms- 
gi>Tng  or  a  light  fust— for  offences  belonging  really  to  the  exterior 
forum.  Yet  all  these  were  sen tencea  and,  as  there  has  sdnce  grown 
up  the  rule  requiring  immemorial  hmpieta,  whole  families  are 
branded  with  infamy.'  At^,  in  fact,  since  the  Reformation,  the 
Inquisition  had  giown  more  and  more  exacting  and  had  inflicted 
on  Old  Christians  innumerable  penances  for  careless  words,  it  is 

'  Tntudo  dc  loa  EstDtutofl  de  Limpi^za  ( Kibl   uw^ion^,  IkbSl,  (j,  418), 
*  HUa.  Of  fioUleiiLti  Ubn.tr.  Ardi.  SeliL  A.  Subt.  II. 
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eaay  to  conceive  hon*  {his  rigorous  dcimilion  of  Umfnesa  spread 
infection  throughoul  the  Inod,  even  outside  of  those  who  had  a 
drop  of  Jewish  or  Moorisli  blood. 

(^hefic  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  looeenesa  vritb  which  adveree 
testimony  w&s  admitted  in  the  iDVcatigatiomt.  Anonymous  com- 
mumc&tionH  were  received  aud  acted  upon,  for,  although  this  waa 
prohibited  by  law  and  by  papal  briefs,  these  were  commonly  dis- 
regarded/^ In  a  decree  by  Philip  IV,  in  1623,  designed  to  curb 
some  of  iKe  eWls,  it  was  ordered  that  no  weight  be  atuibuted  to 
idle  talk,  but  the  diffuseness  with  which  Kscobar,  in  his  commeo- 
imry  on  this  scciion,  dwxlb  upon  ihc  worthlcaa  character  of  acandal 
and  idle  gostdp  aud  angry  words  uttered  in  quarrels,  shows  how 
largely  such  eWdence  entered  into  the  concluaons  reached. 
CommoQ  fame  or  reputation,  he  telle  us,  suffices,  even  if  the 
grounds  for  it  be  unknown,  and  purity  or  impurity  of  blood  is 
for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  common  fame  and  beUef.'  That 
this  was  so  is  seen  in  an  elaborate  series  of  ingtructions  for  the 
conduct  of  fiuci)  inveattigations,  where  the  6seal  is  warned  that 
great  weight  is  to  be  given  to  such  expres^ons  of  opinion,  even 
though  the  mtness  can  offer  no  proof  except  that  he  has  heard 
it  from  liis  elders.*  The  avenue  thus  opened  to  the  malignant  to 
gratify  hatred  is  <Iwolt  upon  by  the  writer  with  too  much  insist- 
ance  for  us  to  question  the  frequency  with  which  it  was  utilized. 

\Jlu9  was  faalitated  by  the  secrecy  wliich  shrouded  these 
iovestigationsA  The  applicant  put  in  his  genealogy,  named  his 
witnesses  ani'Tawaited  the  event.  Tlie  proces.s  at  best  was  a 
deliberate  one  and,  if  the  result  was  unfavorable,  the  answer  never 
came,  though  the  fulure  to  secure  an  appointment  miglit  arise 
from  any  other  cause.  As  Doetor  Sylva  says,  the  silence  and 
mysterious  authority  of  the  Iitquliation  will  not  give  the  slightest 
glimnier  of  light  to  the  appticaot,  even  through  twenty  years  of 
suspense,  though  meanwhile  the  opinion  gains  ground  that  his 
fanuly  is  impure,  without  his  being  able  to  rebut  or  investigate 
it,  and  thus  a  whole  lineage  suffers  with  all  its  Idndred.'  Aglimpse 
into  the  aimeties  tlius  caused  is  afforded  by  a  consults  of  February 
26,  1634,  from  the  inquisitor-general  to  the  king,  respecting  a 

•  Tratado  de  loa  Ectstutoa  dc  LimptDu  (BibL  nuioBal,  HSS,,  Q;  418). 

•  Facotwr,  «p.  dt.,  P.  i,  Q.  iv,  {  3,  n.  S&-«;  Q.  xil.  }  2.  n.  M-W;  Q.  xiv,  (  4,  n. 
19;  P.  II,  Q.  ii,  n.  SS;  Q.  UI,  a.  1 1^. 

•  MSB.  of  RoyftI  Uhnry  of  CopoolwcHt.  31^.  p.  403. 

•  MSS.  vt  BoclkUu  Libiury,  Aroti  S«Jil.  A,  Subt.  II. 
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memori&l  from  the  Marquis  of  Navarrcz  asking  for  «  speedy 
decjaon  for  his  son,  Don  FraDcisco  Gurrpa  y  Borja,  who  had  put 
in  bU  proofs  for  an  appcnntment  as  familiar,  as  the  delay  is  dam- 
aging to  his  reputation.  The  inquiaitor-gencral  reporu  to  the 
king  that  no  coDclusion  had  been  rrached;  pcrfaapfl  the  king  may 
picajte  to  decide  it,  for  the  marquis  haa  been  in  court  for  a  long 
time  presfdng  the  matter,  and  the  delay  has  brought  upon  him 
suffering  and  stigma.'  The  suspense  endured  by  all  the  kindred, 
ntien  one  of  it<^  incndK^rs  decided  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  is  ^i8ible 
in  a  letter  of  1636,  from  Fernando  Archbishop  of  CHuco  to  his 
nephew,  the  Corouel  Jannto  de  Vera,  on  learning  that  he  was 
about  to  apply  for  a<lniisnon  to  one  of  Uic  inihtary  Orders.  He 
gives  him  advice  and  information,  and  so  important  did  he  con- 
rider  it  that  he  had  seven  copies  made,  to  be  forwarded  by  differ- 
ent routes  anrl  veancls,  and  anotheT  member  of  the  family  wrote 
to  Jacinto  eameatly  cautioning  him  not  to  let  any  eye  but  his 
;own  to  fall  upon  the  archbishop's  letter.* 

In  the  routine  adopted  by  the  Inquiwtion  for  these  investiga- 
tions, the  applicant  handed  in  bis  genealogy  and,  if  married,  that 
of  his  wife,  pving  the  names  and  rrsidenc«s  of  parent*  and  grand- 
parents. If  thorough  search  through  the  renters,  by  names  and 
diatrictfl,  revealed  a  fatal  blot,  that  of  course  was  sufficient.  If 
not,  commissioner!!  or  secretaries  with  notaries  were  sent  from 
the  tribunal,  or  the  nearest  commisrioners  were  ordered  to  go  to 
the  places  of  readencc,  where  from  eight  to  twelve  of  the  most  iged 
Old  Christians  of  good  repute  were  summoned  as  witncases,  with 
precautions  to  prevent  the  interested  parties  from  knowing  who 
was  called  upon.  The  witne-ssfes  were  examined  under  oath,  on  a 
series  of  printed  interrogatories,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
parties,  whether  they  were  descended  from  Conversos  or  from 
penitents,  what  were  the  sources  of  information  and  whether  it 
was  public  fame  anil  report.  The  replies  were  duly  taken  down 
and  attested.  If  salaried  officiaU  or  familiars  were  concerned,  the 
results  of  the  information  were  transmitted  to  the  Suprema.  to 
which  were  also  referred  doubtful  questions  and  votes  in  di»- 
cordia.*  In  a  more  perfected  form,  known  as  the  nutn'a  orden, 
Id  use  in  the  seventeenth  century,  stringent  additional  precau- 


•  AkMvo  a*  Smaoou.  Gmm  y  Jnstieia,  Inquisieion,  Leg.  S2I ,  fol.  80. 

•  Slcman*]  titrt.  Mimffnl,  T.  X\in,  pp.  tx».  noil. 

•  Arohivo  d«  Alokli.  HacJeado.  L^.  5«'  (Lib.  !0>.— MS8.  of  Am.  PI»aofc 
SocMty.-'Archivo  d«  Sinuneu,  loquiricion,  Lib.  93fi,  lol.  141. 
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tions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  insufficient  eccrecy  observed  by 
officials  whirh  was  suppoflod  to  deter  witnesMe  from  giving 
adverse  nidence.  A  carta  acordadH  or  January  22,  1628,  threat- 
ened cxeomnninicalioD  and  de))rivation  of  ofHco  for  thi»  and, 
tinder  subsequent  regulatiuuit,  all  conrrrned  were  forbidden,  under 
rigorous  penalties,  to  reveal  to  any  one,  even  to  a  minister  of  the 
Inqui«ilion.  any  evidence  taken  or  papiTS,  or  ntN>rtlfi,  or  even  the 
name  r>i  a  witness,  ho  thai  the  applicant  tihnidd  be  kept  in  perfect 
iRnorance  of  the  progress  of  his  affair.' 

The  commissioners  were  inveHted  with  full  power  to  cite  wit- 
nesses, to  examine  into  Haobcmtos  siispt-tided  in  churches,  and 
to  demand  any  papers  bearing  upon  questions  that  tmg;ht  arise, 
whether  these  were  in  private  hands  or  public  archives,  and,  at 
their  discretion,  to  make  copies  or  carry  sway  the  originals,  the 
owners  of  which  were  told  that  if  they  wanted  them  back  they 
might  ap]>ly  to  the  tribunal.  If  a  witneax  absented  himself,  a 
BUmmons  to  appear  before  the  tribimal  was  left  with  the  parish 
priest  to  be  served  on  him  when  he  shouh!  return.'  E%idently 
no  family  records  were  too  aacred  to  esc^^e  these  searching  invea- 
tigitions, 

^All  this,  of  course,  involved  expense  and  the  fees  earned  in  the 
work  by  the  officials  formed  a  welcome  source  of  revenueTj  In 
1625  the  pay  of  notaries  or  secrctarii-Ji  was  fixed  at  a  p«T  diem  of 
sixteen  reales.'  This  was  subsequently  raised  for,  in  1665,  a 
statement  of  expenses  in  the  case  of  Doctor  Martin  Roip,  appli- 
cant for  the  poaljon  of  consnitor  in  ^'alencia,  shows  that  the  secre- 
tary waa  paid  30  sueMos  a  day  and  a  local  commis-tioner  20.  This 
was  only  part  of  the  cost,  for  every  act  and  every  blank  filled  in, 
every  piece  of  writing  bore  its  separate  cliargc.  Ilie  hill  rolled 
up  for  him  and  his  wife  in  Barcelona,  for  this  imsalaried  position, 
amounted  to  9ii5§  sucldos  and  this  was  only  the  be^rinning. 
SiniiUir  researches  wexe  required  in  the  Iribiinals  of  Vale-neia  and 
Cuenca,  which  must  have  been  still  more  costly,  for  the  Barcelona 
report  only  oecufMod  twenty-three  folios,  while  that  of  Valencia 
was  in  ninety  and  one  again.st  his  son  Vicente  was  in  a  huodred 


o(  Am.  FhiloB.  Soracly. 

'  Pedra^a,  op.  ni.—'Xhn  littk  work  ftpprsm  riovrr  lo  have  bnrto  priiil«d.  My 
copy  is  ticaut-ifiiDy  •'ngmmed  with  nn  clnbarati^lj'  illuminittfTd  armorial  dedica- 
tion to  Iaquiii^or-g«DtrAl  Nilhard— fridcutty  prr.Ttitcd  lo  him. 

'  Arehi^'o  biM.  oftoional,  InquiaJdon  de  V«l«ncU,  Log.  8,  a.  1,  fol.  367. 
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and  eight.  Two  years  laUr,  iu  1667,  the  affmr  was  slill  draggiug 
op,'  It  was  a  liirge  )>rice  for  ihc  hunur  of  an  unpaitl  j^uaitioD, 
even  if  he  proved  succeasful.  These  extortion*  were  niultiphej  aa 
often  asjiuHKible.  Iu  1661,  Juan  Tcriiprado  Miifiu)!  uiMcl(>)iis  jiroofs 
as  recejvei  of  the  mbuoal  of  Murcia  and  of  course  this  iiicludcd 
hi«  wife,  but  when,  in  1667,  Uieir  sou  Juau  Tcuiprado  de  Cerena 
derared  an  olficc  in  Uie  trilniiiiJ  of  Bareelotia,  he  had  to  go  through 
the  same  process  afresh,  wheo  the  examination  of  the  Barcelona 
Tt^la&  alone  cost  htm  546  aueldos.  In  addition  to  this  the 
registers  of  Cueura  and  Valenria  hati  to  be  exaniiiiwl  and  evidence 
had  to  be  taken  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  This  chanced  to  be 
in  Rousallon,  wliich  wa»  uow  French  territory;  there  was  war 
between  the  natioiii)  and,  even  in  ikwo,  Kranee  refuHed  entrance 
to  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  so  the  ingenious  foruiality  was 
devised  of  sending  a  comnussioncr  to  the  border  aiid  examining 
there  the  requisite  nuinhrr  of  old  men  an  witnesses.  The  evi- 
dence of  course  was  valueless,  but  it  gathered  in  the  per  diem  all 
the  same.'  In  lime  tJiis  ptr  diem  for  the  secretary  was  increased 
to  50  reales  and,  from  one  or  two  casfhtt  in  1815,  it  appears  that 
it  wae  a  perquisite  wliich  the  secretaries  took  in  turns,  and,  when 
the  commissioner  nearest  to  the  place  of  examination  was  em- 
ployed, it  was  without  prejudice  to  the  flecretary— that  is,  the 


'  Libra  XIU  ae  CWnaa,  fol.  127-9,  1S7,  Z7«  <MSS.  of  Am.  Philoa.  Societ}-). 

The  prelimiDtir>'  bill  of  costs  ia  aa  foUowt. — 

Dtligenci»9  y  wniuniMciui)  ......  4  (nieldoa) 

Auto  d«  entnir  «u  v\liui ,3 

DepoNito  jf  regiitlro 4 

ODmiiiioti,  iiiKtruL'ciun  y  uil«iTOg*ciini    ....  13 

Al  comimiio  dv  C«inbrilN.  I).  Tilndoi,  10  di«lM  .         ,  300 

9u  nuncio,  Inn  miNinaa        ......  40 

Al  EJi  D.  Martin  Qild'Tron  (d«orvisriu)  20  dietw     .          .  600 

I>e  racrip'ttim  di^  18  hu'iM,  do  Iptm  may  Eoetida  3K.  10 

Auto  y  comn   para  1m  dUigcociwi        ....  0 

Seguro  de  dcpoaito 3 

Auto  y  r«nu«oii  al  coactrjo         .....  6 

AjlMlar  la  cpicnts,  libnuua  y  rcgiatro    ....  4 

918.10 
Al  coot«dor  por  «u  dei«cha,  '2  per  100  18,   S 

Aldepoeitsrio      "        ■•  "  ...        IS.  9 

*SS.  8 
•  IbidMD,  lol.  Mft-7,  S82. 
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commiaaioaef  who  did  the  work  received  30  reales  a  day,  while 
the  aecrctary  look  the  oUut  20.' 

In  order  to  wcure  the  payment  of  the<ie  fees,  the  applicant 
was  required,  when  he  presented  his  geDpalog>',  to  make  a 
deposit,  oripnally  of  300  rtalce.  \s  the  business  increased  it 
became  evident  that  a  aeparate  ftmd  ajid  separate  accounts  of 
these  monevB  must  be  kept  and,  in  1600,  it  was  ordered  thai  a 
special  obeet  be  proviiied,  with  twu  key?,  one  entrusted  to  the 
Cbcal  and  the  other  to  a  secretary.  Abuses  crept  in,  effectively 
described  in  the  memorial  of  1023  to  the  Supreitia.  as  a  remedy 
for  which  a  new  oHiciui  was  creatal,  known  as  the  DvpotUario 
de  tot  l^etendientes,  who  receive^l  and  account4Ht  for  the  deposits, 
eha^ilig  two  per  cent,  on  the  8ums  passing  through  hi.t  hand^. 
This  be  remitted  to  Uie  Suprema,  for  liia  otfit^  waa  Jtalarifd  and 
he  waa  reheved  of  the  temptation  of  pcrt|uisite«.  The  office  was 
one  of  thoae  put  up  for  sale,  fur  three  or  four  lives,  under  Soto- 
mayor.' 

^^e  whole  bunness  was  provocative  of  fraud  and  perjury  and 
bribery.  Dwipite  the  well-me-ant  pfforts  of  the  IiK]iii»ition  to 
prcBenre  Uie  profoundeot  secrecy,  tbe  writers  of  the  periud  are  too 
unanimoua  in  deploring  tbc  succcsb  of  enemies  m  coittlag  infamy 
on  those  they  hated,  for  us  to  iloubt  that  means  were  found  to 
ascertain  what  waa  on  hand  and  to  abuse  the  opportunity.  To 
the  applicants  the  stake  was  too  g^e^t  for  them  to  shrink  from 
any  means  that  promiiteil  succefw.  V&eK^  beoomp  not  infrequent 
in  the  recent  of  prosecutions  for  false-witness  in  matters  of  lim- 
piesa,  showing  tliat  aspirants  were  not  remiss  in  furnishing  testi- 
mony to  prove  fraudulent  cl^ms^ 

Although,  in  1560,  Vald^s  humanely  ordered  that  descendants 
of  penitents,  who  committed  perjury  in  getting  up  statements  of 
timpiejss,  should  not  be  prosecuted,  tliis  [loUcy  cliang(->d  in  1»77, 
when  they  were  subjected  to  prosecution  and  in  1582  the  thrifty 
plan  was  adopted  of  inflicting  pecuniary  [wnance.*  This  proved 
profitable,  for  the  culprits  were  many,  not  only  among  as[Hrauts 

'  AroUivo  blst.  nacional.  Inquimcioo  de  Valnicu.  Leg.  196. — Arofaivo  de 
SinmncMi,  tnijuUinon.  Lib.  5S0. 

■  Arohivo  d*!  Siniaitcu,  Inqutsidoo.  lib.  926,  fol.  22,  Lib.  9*2,  to),  fil ;  Lib. 
079,  fol.  32.— Ub.  XUl  de  Cta%aa,  fol.  63  (MSS.  of  Am.  Philos.  Sac.).— Archivo 
ki«l.  iwcion*l,  InquuicioB  d«  VklenciA,  L«f .  3,  n.  7,  (ol.  220,  S29,  239;  Leg.  s, 
n.  3.  roJ.  240;Le8. 11.  n.  2,fol.  113-14). 

*  Arcliiv-od«SinuuioM,  tnquiaacioii.  Lib.  939,  fol.  143. — HSSl  of  Royal  Libraijr 
of  CofMohHCBi  2L8t>,  p.  2SS. 
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to  office  but  bpcaiise  linipieea  was  rc(|ui!>ite  in  many  careers,  and 
the  iDquimliou  took  cognixauce  of  all  cases  uf  perjury  in  thu 
matter,  whether  it  was  coucerned  or  not  in  the  invi'stigatioD. 
Thus,  in  1585,  Bpriiardino  de  Torres,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Toledo,  had  occasion,  in  a  suit,  to  prove  bis  nobility  and  purity 
of  blood,  which  he  did  witli  a  number  of  witnesxctj.  The  tribunal 
bad  evidence  in  its  records  that,  on  both  father's  and  raotber's 
ode,  he  was  descended  from  Conversoa  who  had  been  penanced, 
and  it  promptly  pro»ccut4-*d  both  him  and  his  witnesses.  Among 
ttwm  was  the  llegidor  of  Toledo,  fliego  de  Paredes.  who  had  like- 
wise sworn  to  biH  own  Uinpiesa.  although  the  records  showed  hi^ 
desoent  from  reconciliados  in  a  tiuic  of  grace.  Altogether  there 
irere  itixteen  witne^efi,  the  advanced  age  of  mont  of  them  Rhowing 
ttiat  old  men  found  profitable  occupation  in  testifying  to  their 
rccidlcctioDjj.  Bcrnariliuo  himself  was  penanced  in  fifty  thousand 
marave<lt3.  Many  of  the  witnesses  were  let  off  with  perpetual 
dJsnbiUty  to  testify  iJi  such  cases,  but  a  hundred  and  thirty-ebc 
thousand  niaravedfs  were  colhxted  from  the  rest.  A  fen  other 
Tole<lo  cases  at  the  same  time  may  be  mentioned  to  show  the 
various  motives  impeUing  men  to  these  frauds.  Ger6nimo  de 
VillareuJ  desired  to  place  hitt  dauglitcj*  in  a.  convent  where  lim- 
pie^ia  was  required.  The  Lirenciado  Antonio  de  Olvera  was  about 
to  emigrate  to  the  colonies  and  wished  to  protect  himself  from 
inBult^  Hernando  d(^  Villareal  had  a  son  who  proposed  to  take 
orders  and  another  who  aspired  to  an  appointment  as  familiar. 
The  records  showed  them  to  be  desccmled  from  grandparents  or 
great^andparents  who  hati  becti  burnt  or  reconciled  and  they 
were  duly  punished.'  The  taint  spread  with  every  new  generation 
tnd  a  large  part  of  the  population  was  heavily  hajidicapped  in 

\I/  there  were  frecfucnt  perjury  and  subornation  of  testimony  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  seekers  for  Umpieza  hesitated  to 
corrupt  tJie  officials  who  controlled  their  destinies,  nor  is  it 
uureasDDubte  to  assume  tliat  many  of  tbe  Iatt«r  were  accessible 
to  bribery.  Th^  opportunities  were  tempting  and  they  were 
freely  exploited.!  An  experienced  writer,  in  I64S,  describes  this 
as  (he  mostuoublesonie  business  in  the  tribunals,  leatling  to 
quarrels,  wtiich  be  hints  arose  between  those  hunestJy  endeavor- 
ing to  dtscbaige  their  duty  and  those  who  had  been  bribed.    Tbe 
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fiscal  is  reminded  that  h«  must  eet  bis  face  like  flint  against  all 
efforts  to  pass  a  gimealogy  iu  wiiich  there  ia  a  flaw,  for  the 
napiranl^  tempi  the  utIu'ialH,  there  i>!  collu»tii>n  between  them  and 
forged  documents  are  to  be  expected.  The  chief  reaeon,  he  says, 
why  cominisBioniTships  are  sought  is  because  of  the  opporlunitieg 
lhui«  afforded  and,  writing  in  Toletlo,  he  declare.^  that  all  the  com- 
missiunera  and  notaries  attached  to  that  tribunal  are  untrust- 
worthy and  venal.' 


Cu 


It  was  natural  that  the  evils  with  which  this  absurd  cult  of 
Uropioxa  aSlicted  the  land  should  arouse  opposition  and  call  forth 
suggetttiotu)  to  mitigate  its  hardshipjil^  The  earliest  writer  who  ven- 
turetl  publiely  to  urge  a  reform  seeuis  to  have  been  Fray  Agu.slJn 
Salucio,  a  distiuguiijhcd  Douunican  theologian.  In  1099  he 
issued  a  brief  trart,  pointing  out  that  pra<'tically  all  Spaniards, 
in  the  eouTBC  of  ages,  had  contracted  some  more  or  less  iiifinite»H 
imal  impurity  of  blood  and  that,  uulri^  investigations  were 
limited  to  some  moderatp  period,  such  as  a  hundred  yt-ars,  oidy 
the  lower  orders,  whose  genealogies  were  untraceable,  could 
escape  the  consequences.  He  tdia  us  tliat  both  Pius  V  and 
Oregorj'  XIII  drew  up  briefs  prescrihing  narrow  liuuLs  to  thene 
investigatioiiis  but  that,  on  eommunieatlng  their  deagns  to  Philip 
II,  discussions  arose  as  to  the  term,  which  proved  so  protracted 
that  the  brl(rfs  were  never  published.  Philip  himself  became 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  some  hmitation  and,  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign,  he  assembleil  a  junta,  including  Inquisitor- 
general  Portocarrero  (I.>ft6-ft9)  which  unanimously  agreed  to  a 
term  of  a  hundred  years,  but  Philip's  death  caused  the  project 
to  be  dropped.  Salucio'a  tract  was  promptly  suppressed  by 
Philip  ni,  but  it  w!is  ri'printcd,  in  1637,  by  Fray  Ccronimo  de  la 
Crux  with  a  verbose  confutation.  Yet,  while  he  indignantly 
denied  the  aspersion  on  the  limpieza  of  the  nation,  he  was  fully 
alive  to  (he  misery  caused  by  the  current  practice  and  he  urged  a 
limitation  of  time,  plaHng  it  at  \W2.  the  year  of  the  expulaon 
of  the  Jews.' 


>  USS.  of  Royal  Lilinry  o(  Copcnhaeen,  31St>.  pp.  388-401  .—Arehivo  <!• 
AImU,  OkoentU,  Leg.  iH-l'  (lib.  0). 

'  D«f«nM  d«  lo»  Eftntuto*  y  N'obleu  t»paA^^M.  DwUem  de  lot  Abuwa  y 
KifOrea  dr  li»  Irkfonnnnlea  (Zkiaf^xB,  1037). 

Tlw  inct  of  Fray  Halucio  wu  r«prtiitvd  by  VftllMUrei  ia  ths  SenmnarioetnuUto, 
Vol.  XV. 
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Cai  length  Philip  IV  was  inclufipd,  in  a  pragmStica  of  Feliruary 
10,  1623,  to  attempt  some  amelioration  of  existing  cooditioiu!. 
Anonymous  communications  were  to  receive  no  attention  and 
prwision  as  to  liatps  ami  pprsons  was  rpqiiircii  in  allPKiog  punieh- 
ment  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition.  Wilnctsscs  wvn:  prolubitcd  to 
testify  AS  to  common  rumor  unless  they  could  allege  reasonn  and 
details^  Some  tribimalfl,  especially  collepcs,  w^rc  so  rigorous  that 
they  required  not  only  proof  of  limpjewi  but  alsti  that  no  doubt* 
bad  been  expressed,  whereby  many  families  had  been  unjustly 
defamM  through  the  malice  so  frequent  in  these  matters,  all 
of  which  was  forbidden  for  the  future.  A  .■iigmficant  clause 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  early  daj-s,  persons  sometimes  confessed 
to  matters  about  which  there  was  no  other  evidence  and  such 
confessions,  unsupported  by  external  proofs,  wertr  not  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  their  descendants.  The  practice  of  many  persons  in 
compiling  books  called  "Libros  verdes  6  del  Becerro,"  fabricated 
with  no  greater  authority  than  their  own  nmligriily,  waa  con- 
demned, because  they  caused  irrcpao-able  injury  and  injustice 
and  disturbance  of  the  public  peat-e,  seeing  thai  many  pereons 
gave  evidence  based  only  on  having  read  such  books.  Any  one 
poBseeBing  books  or  papers  calling  in  question  the  limpieza  or 
nobility  of  others  was  therefore  cumniaudcd  to  burn  Ihem  under 
pain  of  five  hundred  ducata  and  two  years  of  exile.  Then,  to 
place  some  limit  on  the  multiplication  of  investigations,  it  waa 
dpcreed  that  when  there  had  been  "  tres  aetos  positivo8"^three 
positive  decisions  afTirniing  limpierji  or  nobility — it  should  be 
deemed  a  proved  and  settled  matter  for  the  party  involved  and 
his  lineal  doscendaiits,  not  thereafter  to  be  called  in  question,  pro- 
vided aiwayH  that  the  deeudons  were  made,  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  case  by  proper  tribunals,  which  were  defined  to  be  the 
Inquisition,  the  Council  of  Military  Orders,  the  Order  of  St. 
John,  the  four  principal  colleges  of  Salamanaea,  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones  of  VaUadolid  and  Alcal4  and  the  Church  of  Toledo.' 
Considering  the  acute  perception  of  existing  CN-ils  djsplayei!  in 
the  preamble  to  the  law,  the  slejider  restrictions  imposed  manifest 
the  strength  of  the  prejudices  to  be  overcome.    Slight  as  they 


'  Navis.  RMop.  I.ih.  n.  Tit.  xxvii,  \ey  22.— UndM'  thin  Iftw  An«hiui'ii  LUm 
Vtrd*  de  Aragim  shared  the  fttW  of  If-W  aiJlhoritAtivc  compilations,  but  a  copy 
csespnl  destnictjon  in  the  Bibliolvoa  Cnhtmbinn  oi  Scvillp.  whfro  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Amsdor  <!«  los  Rjos  aod  tkc  ipvfttrr  pari  was  publuhcd  hy  hia  aoa, 
Rodrigo  Amador  dc  Im  Rioo,  ta  tfae  Rtvitia  dt  EipaKa,  1886. 
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were,  the  Inquisitioo  and  the  Council  of  Military  Orders,  after 
nominally  accepting  the  law,  proceeded  \igorousiy  to  nullify  the 
provisioD  of  the  tres  ncios  poifitims.  A  writer,  in  1629,  tells  us 
that  they  ha<I  succeeded  in  requirinR  regular  investisation^,  in 
spiti!  ai  the  produvLtoii  of  tho  throe  nets;  thoy  also  held  that  thciie 
only  rdated  to  parents  ami  (grandparents  and  ttiat  they  were 
concluajvc  only  as  to  the  articles  covered  by  them  and  not  as  to 
new  points  that  would  rctjuiro  fresh  exanunatlons  and  thus  tho 
fees  of  thf>  orTirialit  and  tho  anxieties  of  Uio  applicants  remuneil 
undiminished.*  As  regards  the  character  of  the  testitDony  re- 
ceived, (he  secrecy  of  t  he  procedure  renders  credible  the  assertion 
of  Eeeobar,  in  his  commentary  on  the  law,  that  there  was  little  if 
any  improvement.  There  was  soinr  mitigation  of  rigor  in  an  order 
of  the  Suprema,  about  1&I5.  that  when  an  applicant  could  prove 
the  tres  aclos  ptmtivas  it  was  not  necessary  to  push  invcstiKations 
as  to  his  great  grandparrnls.  Somewhat  halting  was  another  rule 
promulgated  in  IG39,  requiring submi«sinn  to  the  Suprema  of  mat- 
tera  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  before  rejecting  theapphcant, 
but  this  was  withdrawn  in  1654.* 


TThe  futility  of  the  system  and  its  imfortunate  influence  are 
forcibly  .••ct  forth  by  the  writer  of  1629,  who  tells  us  that  those 
who  succeed  best  in  their  proofs  arc  the  poor  peasants,  whose 
grandparents  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  great  nobler,  against 
whom  no  one  dares  to  testify.  The  chief  sufferers  are  the  lesser 
nobility  and  gentlemen— too  conspicuous  for  their  ancestry  not 
lo  be  known  and  too  powerless  to  exclude  adverse  witnesscaJ 
ICverybody  knows  that  he  who  has  friends  succeeds  and  tliat  he 
who  has  enemies  faiU,  irreapcctlve  of  the  truth,  and  thus  the 
statutes  wholly  fail  nf  their  object.  This  is  facilitated  by  the 
secrecy  enabling  the  enemy  to  produce  false  witnesses  and  the 
ftC«ompIice  to  bribe  and  bring  forward  (x-rjuroil  testimony,  bo 
that  it  is  notorious  that  in  no  other  clast)  of  vanes  are  the  resulta 
80  fallacious.  In  this  way  there  has  been  created  a  sort  of  fsoti- 
tious  nobility— that  of  limpicza— the  posaeseors  of  which  look 
down  vfith  contempt  on  the  old  nohihty  of  the  land. 

Another  evil  of  magnitude  is  the  fearful  waste  of  money.    He 
who  succeeds,  after  pa>ing  hht  agent*  for  things  too  scandalous 

*  Tnt«do  dc  lo*  EstAtuto*  dc  Latnpieik,  tup.  1,  IS  (BJtd.  nMion*],  MSS.,  Q, 
418). 
>  U88.  of  RoytJ  Libnry  of  Opoatugon,  213  fcA.,  p.  105;  218»,  p.  lOS. 
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to  be  (lescribed,  finds  bimt>pir  pennilpiw,  and  he  who  fails  has  not 
money  onouj^h  left  to  make  another  attempt:  his  proofs  arc 
destroyed  and  lii-  Iiaiigi4  uroimd  tli«  court,  wa.st.iiig  his  life  and 
perhaps  that  of  his  father  and  sons,  and  all  this  uailer  the  ban  of 
b^ng  infamous— hO'  and  his  latest  posterity. 

The  damage  to  men's  honors  is  ineretiible  and  altto  to  the 
kingdom,  for  atrangers  call  us  all  Marranoa.  Moreover  tboee 
whose  talents  would  be  of  great  service  to  State  and  Church  are 
lost  to  us,  for  they  have  not  confidence  to  »>ek  to  enter  a  college 
and,  what  a  baw  cobbler  can  risk  and  gain,  those  who  are  noble 
and  ambitioiLS  f^l  in,  because  there  may  be  a  single  drop  of  tainted 
blood  in  their  veins.  It  is  aUo  one  of  the  causes  of  depopulation, 
for  women  enter  nunnmwsaiid  men  remain  ctUbatcg  rather  than 
inllict  infamy  on  deacendanta,  while  large  numbers  emigrate. 
Besides  all  this  are  the  hatreds  arising  from  adverse  testimony 
and  the  infinite  bribery  and  r'tilluKian.s  ami  ptTJury,  no  that  Satan 
haa  no  greater  source  of  winning  souls.  It.  ih  not  required  for  an 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  but  it  is  insisted  on  for  the  beadle  of  bis 
cathedral :  it  is  not  demanded  for  an  inqui»ilX)r-generat,  but  for 
the  mestHL'uger  of  a  tribunal;  nut  for  the  I'retiideRt  of  Castile,  but 
for  a  fattiiliar  or  the  purveyor  of  a  college.' 

This  is  not  exaggeration,  for  it  is  merely  an  amplification  in 
detail  of  the  preamble  of  the  praguidtica  of  1623  and  is  fully 
borne  out  by  Escobar  in  his  commentary  on  the  law.*  That  in 
fact  it  was  the  conviction  of  all  sober-minded  and  thinking  men 
of  the  period  may  be  gathered  from  tlie  emphatic  testimony  of 
Fray  Benito  de  Peiiaiosa,  though  he  doe»  not  venture  to  suggest 
a  remedy  more  radical  than  reetricting  tlie  effect  of  unpuiity  of 
blood  to  6vc  generations,* 

rriie  effects  of  thin  proscription  were  manifold.  As  early  as 
1575,  Loreniu  Priuli,  the  Venetian  envoy,  describes  the  descend- 
ante  of  the  Convereos  as  living  like  other  good  Chritttianti  and 
beiiig  among  the  richest  and  nohlf-Mt  cif  the  land,  yet  perpetually 
incapacitAled  from  the  honors  and  employments  which  were  the 
ambition  of  every  Spaniard— an  c^tI  which  was  inrreoning  every 
day.  Thu»  Spain,  being  full  of  discontented  persona  and  divided 
in  itaelf,  some  rising  would  be  feared  but  for  the  severe  execution 


>  Tmtado  de  loa  BvtAttiloa  J»  Limpii>sa,  cap.  2.  3  (Hibl.  ruciooftl,  MS6.,  Q, 
4IS}. 
'  E«CQb&r  de  Piirit.  et  Mobil.  prot»iida,  P.  U.  Q.  I .  Gloss,  viii.  n.  20. 
■  Cisco  BBeelrocaa  del  EapaBnA,  foL  M  in-  (Fvnplonft,  1039) 
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of  justice  an<l  the  presence  of  the  king.j  In  1598,  Agwtino  N^ani 
repeats  the  assertion — the  dpsceodsnts  of  all,  who  have  at  any 
lime  been  punished  by  the  Infjuisitioii,  live  in  a  state  of  dea[>air 
for,  t«  thp  third  anti  fourth  generation  they  are  regaj-detl  as 
infamous  and  incapable  of  any  office  in  Church  or  State.*  Navar- 
rctc  does  not  hesitate  to  suggest  that,  liut  for  the  excluaon  from 
public  life  of  all  but  Old  Chriutianiii  uf  purest  Hneage,  the  fatal 
necessity  of  the  expultdon  of  the  Monscos  might  have  been  avertecl: 
they  might  have  been  (Jhristianized  hati  they  not  been  driven  to 
desperation  and  hatred  of  religion  by  the  indcUble  niark  of  infainy 
to  which  they  were  subjected.* 

In  fact,  the  statutes  of  limpieia  created  a  caste  of  parialis  who 
infected  all  with  whom  lh«y  ntight  form  alliances,  but  the  cast« 
WB8  not  recognizable  by  exterior  ^gns  and  no  one  could  tell  what 
corruption  of  blood  he  might  entail  upon  his  family  by  any  mar- 
riage that  he  tnight  contract.  As  Fray  Saluciu  Ka>'8,  no  one, 
entering  into  wedlock,  eo\ild  make  the  investigations  required  by 
the  colieRcs  and  the  Military  Orders.  Thus  the  infection  was  con- 
stantly spreading;  every  man  stood  ujKin  a  mine  which  might 
explode  at  any  moment  when  some  distant  kinnman  of  his  own 
or  of  his  wife  might  provoke  an  investigation  during  which  a  taint 
might  be  discovered  in  the  common  line  of  ancestry.  When  we 
recall  the  history  of  the  Converses  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  enormous  operations  of  the  early  Inquisition  we  can 
conceive  how  lliis  indcUble  stain  must  have  spread  tliroughout 
society,  to  be  revealed  at  any  nionirnt  in  the  most  unexpected 
plaew.*  A  writer  in  16ti8  reflpcts  the  popular  prejudicr  when  he 
compares  a  marriage  with  a  man  whose  father  has  been  i)enanced 
by  the  Inquisition  to  8l<-eping  in  a  bed  full  of  lice  or  io  slicct^  that 
have  been  iised  by  one  who  has  the  iteh.' 
^JVoother  result  was  greatly  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  terror  which  it  shed  around  it,  by  the  fact 
that  at  a  word  it  could  inflict  thii^  undying  infamy  U|Hm  a  lineag^ 
To  be  arrested  and  cast  into  tlic  accret  prison,  even  without 


*  Rrfaalonl  Vmet*.  Si-rii-  I.  T.  V,  pp.  242,  -ISI. 

*  Naramie,  Couacrvacioa  de  Uon&rquiod,  pp.  fi1-3  (Miulrid,  163S>. 

*  FrtkySaluoiodocDDOt  exaggvnte  wlwn  he!iayii"Noh«y  peateencl  mundo  Uui 
OOnMciosa,  >-  el  ayre  de  nlU  aola  bn-ata  i  inflcMfiur  y  dwul»  <«U«  In  autscba  no  i 
po«£ble  que  mlga;  y  paquilalevadurB  conompe  loda  Ia  maML,"  {SeoMtUUio  t 
XV,  172)- 

*  Pmuciwo  SaaUto,  El  Ho  loiporUi  de  ElapoOa.  p.  175  (Madrid,  1068). 
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cauae,  was  suffidcot.  In  1601,  Philip  III,  when  instructing  the 
Inquiation  to  fiirni»h  to  the  Council  of  Military  OrderA  full 
information  as  to  any  one,  when  called  upon,  iRquirptl  the  report 
to  iiiduilc,  not  only  the  iroprisonmeDt  of  an  ancestor  sul>3ec{ueut)y 
acquitted,  but  even  the  fact  of  an  act-usalion  never  acti-d  upon.' 
It  can  readily  be  undcmtood  thai  even  a  summons  to  appear,  in 
a  matter  not  of  faith,  was  fell  acutely  tJirougb  a  whole  kindred. 
In  the  long  struggle  at  Uilbao  over  the  nisifoj!  rfe  navios,  the  cor- 
regidor  Mendleta  look  an  aclivo  part  against  the  eoniinifi«oner 
Leguina  who,  to  sdlence  him,  caused  him  to  be  cited  by  the  tri- 
bunal of  LogroDo.  TluM  caused  iiitviiee  excitcnieut  and  the 
Senorio  of  Risc&y  had  him  aeeompanied  by  two  eabaileroe. 
When  he  demanded  to  know  the  charges  a|;aiiisl  him,  there  were 
none  forthconung  and  hr  wa«  di«mi«8«d.  Tlic  affair  was  regarded 
as  90  serious  that  the  Council  of  State  presented  a  consul ta  to 
the  queen-regent  in  October,  16(18,  setting  forth  that  the  citation 
might  Itrad  to  the  diegrace  of  liis  fmmly  ami  pOBtcrity  and  sug- 
gesting that  some  relief  should  be  found  for  him.' 

.\11  tliis  is  of  supreme  importance  in  estimating  the  benignity 
and  mercy  of  which  the  LiquiBitioD  wu:f  constantly  boasting. 
The  sentences  rendered  may  frequently  appear  to  iis  tri%ial,  but 
the  penance  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  penalty.  Villanueva, 
aa  we  have  seen,  was  condemned  merely  to  abjure  for  light  sub- 
picioR  of  heresy  and  to  a  few  years'  absence  from  Madrid,  but 
that  cast  disgrace  upon  his  whole  kindred;  he  and  his  descendants 
fell  into  the  class  of  {)ariaJ)R  ami  could  fonii  no  alliance  outiude 
of  that  caatc;  through  generations  they  were  branded  with  an 
inpffaceable  stigma.  To  Spanish  pundonor  the  scaffold  were 
merciful  in  comparison.  The  mercy  of  the  Inquisition  was  more 
to  be  dreaded  Ihan  the  severity  of  other  tribunals  and  men  might  ■ 
well  beware  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  tliose  who  could  at  dis- 
cretion consign  them  and  their  posterity  to  infamy. 

The  limpiPBa  teat  stu-vived  the  Revohition  and  purity  of  blood 
was  as  essential  luider  the  Restoration  as  imder  the  old  monarchy, 
but  there  was  some  relaxation  of  rigidity.  Thus,  if  a  man  and  wife 
proved  their  Umpieza,  it  sufficed  for  their  children,  only  a  legal 
certificate  of  baptism  being  required,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
proofs  presented  by  one  brother  answered  for  another  on  his 

■  Archira  tk  Sinuno*,  Iixiuisidon,  Lib.  936,  fol.  29}. 
>  Ibidem,  Lib.  43,  f«t.  131. 
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furnishing  evidence  <^  their  common  paternity.*  A  couple  of 
years  waA  also  allowcxi  lo  appointees  in  wliii^h  l^o  put  iii  their 
proofs,  aad  there  Is  even  a  case  of  secretaries  admitted  without 
proofs,  but  with  a  warning  that  it  would  not  be  allowed  agun.' 
Id  the  extreme  penury  of  the  Lime  the  Suprema  imposed  a  fee, 
for  its  own  benefit,  tA  ffO  reaJes  on  every  investigation,  vhieh 
the  receivers  were  required  to  collect  and  to  remit  yearly.*  It 
was  also  in  receipt  of  the  two  per  cent,  levied  by  the  deposUarios 
deloa  jjreiendientes,  and  one  of  its  last  acts  was  the  acknowledge- 
ment, February  10, 1820,  of  360  rcales  remitted  by  the  depositario 
oC  Seville,  wt^ch  would  eltow  Uiat  18,000  reales  had  passed 
through  his  hands.*  The  part  fA  the  bunness  which  fell  to  the 
Suprema  was  not  large.  Its  first  certificate  is  dated  January  3, 
1816  aod  the  laat  one  January  4,  1$20,  the  whole  number  being 
only  one  hundred  and  eight.'  From  these  certificates  it  would 
appear  that  the  iuvestigatinn  was  scarce  more  than  a  formality. 
The  demand  for  Umpieza  survived  the  Inquisition,  though 
with  its  closure  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  where  any  serious 
proofs  could  be  found.  Up  lo  1859  it  was  still  requi.'dte  for 
entrance  into  the  corps  of  cadets  but,  in  ISOO,  the  C6rles  unani- 
mously abolished  this  survival  of  prejudice  and  in  tolerance.' 


Yet  there  is  still  a  corner  of  Spain  where  that  prejudice  haa 
proved  superior  to  Uw,  We  shall  have  oceusion  hereafter  to  refer 
to  the  terrible  perseculion  of  the  Judai7ing  Nev  Ctiristians  ci 
Majorca,  in  1679  and  1091.  Padre  Francisco  Garau,  S.  J.,  who 
promptly  printed  an  exulting  account  of  the  four  autos  de  fe 
celebrated  in  the  latter  year,  tells  us  (hat  the  descendants  of 
Conversos  formed  a  community  of  some  two  hundred  families, 
U>'ing  huddled  together  in  the  calle  and  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  population,  for  there  never  was  intermarriage  between  them 
and  the  Old  Christians.  The  people  called  them  Jews  and,  on 
thdr  complwning  of  this,  an  offeodve  nick-name  was  speetUly 
invented  and  they  were  termed  ehuetaa  in  allusion  to  their  avoid- 


'  ArehiTO  de  Sbnancas,  RcgJatto  dc  G«nealogIa«,  a.  916,  fol.  10,  22,  23,  29. 
'  Arehivo  hist.  naeianAl,  Inttuiiieion  dc  Vnlenciji,  Leg.  17,  n.  4,  fol.  10,  3B,  101. 

*  Aiduvo  da  SiniAticftK.  InfpimcioD,  Lib.  559.  '  Ibldefo,  Lib.  i3S*. 

*  Ibidem.  Regiatro  dr  OrnnUotlu,  n.  916.  Am  a  tniller  of  poasiblc  intcreat  I 
InMTt  In  the  Appendix  the  «<^TtiRcnt«  mniiyl,  Mxy  24,  1816,  to  Pitz-JunM  Stuut, 
Duks  of  Bcnriok  &nd  Alvk,  lo  CD&blc  him  lo  kOli'  o'iBcc  in  tbe  loquiaitloa. 

*  TaiOBJi,  EsUdo  rcligioeo  etc.  do  M&llnren,  p,  27K. 
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ai)e«  of  pork.  They  were  not  allowed  to  hold  public  office, 
although  great  efforts,  supported  by  the  govcrnraeat,  were  made 
by  the  wealthy  and  iDfluentJal  among  them.  The  same  proscrip- 
tion was  exerdaed  by  the  guilds  and  brotherhoods,  especially  by 
the  surgeons,  confectioners,  csndle-niakcre,  grocers  and  Bilk- 
weavcre,  so  that  they  were  virtually  all  traders.'  Thus  there  was 
a  aolld  founclatioD  of  inveterate  prejudice  which  was  stimulated, 
in  1765,  by  the  maUcdoua  reprint  of  Father  Oarau'»  book,  followed 
by  the  ciroulation  of  lists,  furnislted  by  the  »>cretary  of  the 
tribunal,  of  all  ConveraoB  punished  by  the  Intiuisition,  comprifdng 
all  the  famiiips  of  Jewish  extraction.  This  causpd  a  recrudescence 
of  ilMeehng,  and  complfunt  was  made  to  CarloR  III,  who  responded 
in  cfidulas  of  December  10,  1782,  Octol)er  9,  1785  and  April  18, 
1788,  orderinR  that  they  should  not  be  impeded  from  rvtdding  in 
any  part  of  Palma  or  of  the  islandif,  that  the  entranee-gate  of  the 
ealle  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  insults  or  ealling  them  Jews 
or  chudas  should  be  punished  with  faur  years  of  presidio.  They 
were  declared  fit  for  service  in  army  or  navy  or  any  other  depart- 
ment, and  free  to  exercise  all  arts  and  trades,  and  all  this  was 
extended  to  the  descendants  of  Convcreot<  throughout  Spain.* 

Yet  even  an  autocratic  monarch  could  not  overcome  prejudices 
80  deep-rooted.  Church  and  State  in  Majorca  had  bitterly 
opposed  tlie.  appeal  to  the  throne  and  liad  suecetxied  in  post- 
poning action  for  Wn  years.  The  UniveTsaty,  in  1776,  had  revived 
its  statute  of  hmpieza  and  had  close^l  its  doors  to  the  proscribed 
class.  When  the  royal  decrees  came  they  provoked  warm  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  who  resolved  not  to 
jield  obedience.  It  was  the  force  of  events  rather  than  the 
growth  of  tolerance  that  grariually  brought  rplicf.  In  1808, 
when  the  nation  rose  against  the  French,  they  were  admitted 
to  mihtary  service,  but  when  the  local  levies  were  ordered  to  the 
mainland,  there  was  a  mutiny  in  which  the  barrio  del  Srgdl  waa 
sacked. 

After  the  rexetion  of  the  Restoration,  under  the  revolution 
of  1820  they  were  enrolled  in  the  NntJonal  Guard,  but  when  came 
the  counter-revolution  of  1823  they  were  disarmed  and  the  rabble 
promptly  sacked  their  houses  and  made  bon-fires  of  what  was 
too  cumbrous  to  steal.    After  the  death  of  Fernando  VII  the 


'  Oftr«ii,  La  Fe«  tnucnf*nt(^,  «n  quatro  auto*  wlt^braHos  en  Mallorca,  por  e! 
8uiio  oGno  dr  Is  Inquincion.  pp.  158.  161-3  (Hid.  1765). 
•  Novi»   Rocop.  Lib.  xn,  Tit.  1,  ley  6. 
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enforcn]  coiutitutJoQalism  of  the  Cristiaa  gavcrnment  ri^tored 
them  practtcaJly  to  ciliaenship  and  military  service  and  gradually 
their  exclusion  from  civil  office  disappeared. 

Popular  averaon  however  was  not  to  bt^  overcome  by  statute. 
It  was  rekindled,  in  1856,  by  a  miit  brought  to  establish  their 
ri^t  to  meaibership  in  the  Circulo  Baleaj,  or  Balearic  Ctub,  wluch 
led  to  rcpubUcatiou  of  the  essential  portions  of  Father  Gorftu's 
book.  ThiR  vtas  anRW«red,  in  1S5S,  by  Tom^  Bertran  Soler, 
from  whom  we  leam  that  the  New  Christians  were  still  excluded 
from  (lirlsdan  society  and  continued  to  dwell  in  the  coMe;  they 
were  refused  all  public  offices  and  adtiuBsion  to  gmlds  and  brother- 
hoods so  that  they  were  confined  to  trading;  they  were  compelled 
to  marry  among  themselves,  for  no  one  would  contract  allianee 
with  them,  nor  would  the  eccIot;iastical  anthorities  grant  licences 
for  mixed  marriages.  Since  then  there  has  been  some  abatement 
of  popular  prejuiUce,  but  the  latest  accessible  view  of  the  situa- 
iion,  in  1877,  by  Padre  Taronji,  a  pri«st  of  the  proscribed  claie, 
represents  the  clergy  as  still  obstinately  impervious  to  all  ideas 
of  extending  fellowship  to  their  fellow-believeis  and  as  busily 
fanning  the  dying  embers  of  class  hatred,  based  on  cM^nts  two 
centuries  old.* 

Wise  statesmanship  in  Spain  would  have  sought  the  unification 
<rf  the  races  wiltiin  its  borders.  In  place  of  this,  race  hatred  was 
stimulated  in  the  name  of  religion,  with  the  deplorable  results 
recorded  in  Spanish  history. 


'  Taronji,  Eglailo  nyligjoso  y  sndal  de  !s  Isia  d«  Millorc*  (P&lnu,  1ST7).— 
Solcr,  l^n  Miia^ro  y  una.  Meotira  (V«lca<:ia,  1&&S). 
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CONFISCATION. 


Then  the  laquiMtion  was  established  it  was  expected  to  be  not 
only  a  self-sustaining  iiiKtilutiori  bul  a  ituurce  of  profit.  To  what 
extent  the  antiripation  of  gain,  by  Bpizing  the  substance  of  thdr 
subjects,  may  have  influenced  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  adopt- 
ing; ihiH  methtxl  nf  vindimting  the  faith,  it  would  1m>  u.sclefi8  now 
t«  enquire,  but  they  refused  to  permit  any  divisaon  of  the  npoils 
as  in  the  older  papal  Inquisition  of  Italy.  These  were  rcser\'ed 
to  the  crown  aiul,  when  the  first  inquUitors  were  sent  to  Seville, 
in  1480,  they  were  ae<'onipanied  by  a  receiver  of  confiseations — 
a  royal  official  whose  appointment  shows  what  were  the  expecta- 
tions entertained.  Yet  the  support  uf  the  Intjul-atioa  had  to 
come  out  of  the  product  of  its  lal>or!i;  the  basis  of  ita  financ(»<  was 
confiscation  and  the  u.se  which  it  made  of  its  powers  in  this  re.«pect, 
whether  for  ita  own  l>encfit  or  for  that  of  the  aoverelgn,  exercised 
so  lar^c  an  intluencc  on  the  prosperity  of  Spain  that  it  demands 
a  somewhat  earerul  examination.  Spoliation  on  such  a  scale, 
continued  unremittingly  for  nearly  three  centuries,  was  a  tremen- 
dous burden  on  the  productivity  of  the  most  industrious  class 
of  the  population.  At  the  commencement,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  accessible  wealth  of  Spain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
and  ConversoB.  By  the  expulsion  of  the  ftinner  aaid  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  latter  they  were  stripped  of  it.  The  marvellous  per- 
sistence of  the  New  Christians,  their  tireless  activity  and  bufflness 
aptitude,  kept  them  incessantly  at  work  tnakiug  acquisitions 
which  continued  to  render  persecution  profitable  and  contributed 
to  maintiun  the  institution  which  was  laboring,  with  equal  per- 
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sifitciice,  for  thpir  flestructlon.  It  would  not  be  wholly  Ir 
asuert  Ibat  the  cxhau:«tion  of  conHscAtiou^  cuiis«U  thu  iucrUa  of 
the  later  decades  of  the  Inquisition,  but  it  unquestionably  was  a 
contributing  factor^  h 

The  cruelty  of  i^hscation  was  equal  t«  its  effectiveness.    ToV 
strip  a  man,  perhaps  advanced  in  years,  of  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  a  life-tinu*  nnd  to  turn  \m  wife  and  cbildreo  pennilees 
on  the  strei't  was  a  severity  of  inftirtion  which  rendered  the 
sparing  of  his  life  a  doubtful  mercy,  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  the  legist.*'  dreinod  it  equivuh-nt  to  capital  punishment.'^ 
To  the  persecutor  this  was  a  reconimendation,  in  addition  to  it»S 
financial  advantages,  and  we  can  readily  understand  why  it  was 
enforced  with  such  remorseleaa  perseverance. 

Confiscation  &a  a  punishment  for  crime  was  too  settled  a  prin- 
riple  of  the  imperial  jurisprudence  for  any  jurist  to  call  in  question ' 
its  propriety.  As  heresy  was  held  to  be  treason  to  God,  more 
detestable  than  treason  to  an  earthly  prince,  the  Church  naturally 
adopted  it  as  soon  as,  in  the  twelfth  century,  perjwcution  became 
systematized.  In  1103,  Alexander  III,  at  the  Council  of  Tours, 
commanded  all  potentates  to  sciic  heretics  and  confiscat*  their 
possessions,  and  Lucius  III,  in  his  Verona  decree  of  1184,  sought 
to  divert  this  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church.*  Vnder  the  Roman 
law  of  treason,  the  property  of  a  tTaitor  was  forfdted  from  the 
time  when  he  first  conceived  Ids  crime  and  this  was  applied  to 
the  heretic,  whose  cariic-st  act  of  heresy  was  the  date  from  which 
the  fisc  claimed  his  estate — a  provision  of  much  importance  Lnfl 
the  settlement  of  debts. 

In  Aragon,  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  thirteenth 
century  rendered  confiscation  for  heresy  a  matter  of  course.  Id 
Castile  a  more  tolerant  spirit,  as  expressed  in  the  laws  of  Alfonso 
X,  forbade  it.  so  long  as  there  were  Cathohc  heirs  or  kindred:  if 
there  were  none,  the  king  inherited,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Church,  if  the  culprit  were  a  cleric,  to  clwm  it  within  a  year.* 
This  code  however  was  not  confirmed  until  1348,  by  which  time 
scruple  had  diminbhed,  for  Alfonso  XI,  followed  by  Henry  HI, 
confiscated  to  (he  royal  treasur>-  one-half  of  the  poaeeasioDS  c^^ 

<  RitnMne  cl*'  Cathol.  liielilt.  TU.  tx.  a.  223.  ^ 

■  CiMistitl.  13,  U.  17  Cod.  t,  v;  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  »  God.  ix,  xlix;  6,  7,  S  Ood.  K, 
viii.— ConoU-  Tutob.  ann.  1163.  Mp.  4.— LtieU  PP.  Ill,  Epist.  171. 
'  P«UdM.  P.  VXn.  Tit.  xxxfi.  lev  2. 
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the  convicted  heretic'  It  was  r*^ervr<\  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
tacitly  to  accept  Ihe  ranon  law  in  all  its  riRor,  while  diverting  to 
the  royal  treaaury  all  the  proceeds.  A  contcniporaTy  aj»crts  that 
they  iliviclp<i  it  into  thirds — one  for  th)^  war  with  the  Moors,  one 
for  the  support  of  the  liiquiation  and  the  third  for  pious  uses,* 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  allotment  and  we  »liall  hoc  that  the 
crown  nia<le  sueh  use  as  it  pleased  of  its  aequiMtionK. 

Strictly  speatdng,  the  iDtjuisitioii  did  not  confiscate  but  merely 
pronounced  the  culprit  guilty  of  that  which  implied  confiscation, 
and  it  seems  to  have  fett  ftonie  hesitation  as  to  assuming  the  resiHin- 
aibiUty.  In  the  earliest  trialu  that  have  reached  m,  there  is  no 
settled  formula,  rather  in  the  demand  of  the  fiscal  for  punishment 
or  in  the  sentences,  confiscation  lieinR  BOraetimea  expresseil  and 
Bometimefl  inferred  and  left  for  the  alcalde  to  pronounce.*  The 
Instructions  of  1484  are  sile-nt  as  to  conBscation  in  cases  of  the 
Ii\nng  hut.  in  trpating  of  prosecution  of  thp  dead,  they  order  the 
heirs  to  be  heard,  so  that  the  proixTty  may  be  confiscated  and 
applied  to  the  Bsc  of  the  sovereigns,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
sentencpfl  on  the  dead,  immediately  after  this,  the  Instructions 
are  referred  to  as  though  to  sliield  the  inquisitor  from  respoo- 
eibility,* 

There  evidently  was  popular  repugnance  to  this  spoliation  and 
no  one  wished  to  be  responsible  for  il .  Keniiiiand,  in  a  proclama- 
tion of  October  29.  HS5,  declared  that  the  confiscations  were  made 
by  order  of  the  pope,  in  discharge  of  his  conscience  and  by  virtue 
of  his  obedienee  to  holy  Mother  Church.'  It  was  probably  ott'ing 
to  his  instructions  that  the  tribunals  finally  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility, an  is  seen  in  a  sentence  of  July  8,  I-lUl,  in  Samgostia,  on 
the  deceased  Jimn  de  la  Caballerfa,  where  the  kii^  iii  ordered,  in 
virtue  of  holy  obedience,  to  take  the  propt^rty  and  hold  it  aa  his 
own.*    Apparently  all  did  not  acquiesce  promptly  for  we  find 


■  OidriuiDM*  Realtt.  Lib.  vm,  Tit.  iv,  kyn  3,  4. 

*  HapMtorium  do  Pntvitat«  Hsnit.  ■*.  v.  Dituio  Bonerum  (Vftlcntiw.  14M). 

'  Arcbivo  hi*i.  nseioani,  Inquuicion  dc  ToIf^o,  Left  137,  n.  SS-,  Ijig.  138,  d. 
'123:  Leg.  t40.  d.  182;  Lrg.  153.  n,  333;  L«?a.  154.  n.  S59.— RoHin,  V,  40*. 

'  Inglniwionrsd^  HS4,  {  20  <Argu«l)o,  ffil.  7). — Areliivohim,  nacional,  Ini]iiM- 
don  dc  Toledo,  Ug.  137.  n.  98;  Leg.  183.  n.  Ml. 

In  Torquem&d/i's  cmppli^inecitAry  Instmotions  of  I>e«inb«r,  I4S4.  hoiv^wr, 
the  ey««(n  of  coaGsestloD  in  «U  iu  rtgorisftppli«dto  Otam:  TMODOthd  outside  of 
the  Time  of  Gr««.— See  Vol.  I,  p,  A73. 

*  ArebK'O  gen.  de  U  C.  de  Arafoo.  ftegint.  36S4.  ToL  6S. 

*  VS&.  of  Bibliolhdque  oatioDAle  de  Ftaaoe,  (ondi  eapagnol,  81. 
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him,  in  1510,  ordering  the  inquisitor  of  Majorca,  when  pronnnnc- 
ing  eny  one  to  be  a  herrtic,  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  that^ 
he  dcdares  tlie  properly  eoii68cat«d  and  applied  to  the  royal  &a^| 
and  onlers  the  recwver  to  take  it,  wh#n  the  rpcpivor  is  lo  do  wj 
m  virtue  of  the  sentence.*     la  accordance  with  this  the  officiai^ 
formula  adopted  bore  that  the  tribunal  found  the  culprit  guiltjH 
of  lu?r<wy  ami  as  such  to  liavp  inoiirrpti  excomnuiiiication  and  the 
cootifcation  and  loas  of  all  his  property,  which  it  applied  to  the^ 
royal  treauury  aud  to  the  receiver  in  the  name  of  the  king,  froQ^H 
the  tiuip  when  he  conimenced  to  coniniit  the  crime  of  heresy.   Or, 
if  the  offeuder  was  an  ecclesiastic,  it  was  appUed  to  whom  it  law- 
fully belonged.    This  rather  evaded  the  question  whether  confis- 
cation was  self-acting,  hut  the  Fe  de  confiiieacion,  given  by  the 
notary  to  the  judge  of  confiscations,  formally  asserts  that  th^_ 
inquisitors  and  Ordinary  hod  confiscated  the  property  to  th^f 
king's  tr^aflury  and  by  the  spntcnce  had  applied  it  to  his  receivw 
in  Ids  name.'    If  any  unccrtjiinty  remained,  it  was  removed  by  g^ 
carta  Rcordoda  of  162fi,  which  ordered  that,  in  all  cAsee  of  fortn4^| 
heresy,  the  sGntfince  should  include  confiscation  for,  if  there  was 
to  be  any  mitigation,  the  granting  nf  such  grace  belongf^d  to  tht 
inquintor-general.*    The  anterior  date  to  which  the  confiscation 
operated  was  det*rmincd,  under  the  Instructions  of  1661,  hy  th^ 
consults  de  fe  when  voting  on  the  sentence,' 

The  phrase,  in  the  case  of  eccIeaasticB,  of  adjudging  the  property 
to  whom  it  legally  belonged,  was  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
the  Church.    What  thcMO  were  scptiis  to  have  been  open  to  quee^ 
UoD.    Under  the  Partidas  the  Church  had  the  right,  if  it  put  fosfl 
ward  the  demand  within  a  year,  but  Ferdinand,  in  a  letter  o^^ 
March  11,  I49S,  says  he  is  told  thai  he  has  a  right  to  a  third  iii 
auch  cases.    Whence  this  was  derived  we  are  aot  told,  but  hjB 
establi xhfvl  the  rule  and  it  remmncd  in  force  ns  tale  as  L550  when 
two-tliinis  of  the  estate  of  Dr.  Agustin  Cazalla  passwl  to  the 
Bishop  of  Palencia  who,  however,  transferred  it  back  to  the 
Inquisition.*    This  was  probably  a  compromise,  for  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  asserted  its  right  to  the  whole,  and  Bishop  Slma 


'  Archivo  ()f  SimnnoMi,  Iac|ui»Dioa,  lab.  3,  fol.  130. 
'  Pablo  (iarcla.  C>rd«D  d«  Prowmr,  fol.  31,  43. 

*  Ar«hivo  hid.  nacJonal,  Inquiaiann  il"  V»lencia,  L^g.  S.  a.  1,  fol.  371. 

*  InicrucciciDcs  dt  l&fil,  (74  (Aipiello,  fol,  37). 
'  Arrhi\-o  dt  Sunuic«a.  Inqtiiaicioa,  Lib.  I ;  Lib.  9.  fol.  40;  Lloreate.  AHaIm, 

I,  3*3;  n,  16. 
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in  1552,  had  said  that  mauy  hold  that  tho  property  of  rlcrics  goes 
to  the  bishup,  but  the  truer  opinion,  which  had  alway:3  been  ful- 
lowetl  in  Spali),  was  that  it  belongs  to  the  fisr,  for  the  use  of  the 
Infiuisition.'  The  quostion,  however,  was  not  dcfimtely  settled 
for,  in  1608,  the  Suprenia  called  upon  all  thr  tribiinuls  to  rcjiort 
without  delay  what  was  their  practice  and  what  was  their  for- 
mula of  sentence.'  It  was  inevitable  that  any  doubts  should 
ev«nluftlly  be  Ponstrued  in  favor  of  the  Holy  Ollicc  and,  in  the 
seveDteenth  century,  the  authorities  a.'>8ume  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  confiseatioiw  of  clerics  enure  to  the  tribunals,  allhoiigb 
the  senleuKc  still  attributed  them  to  whom  Ihey  lawfully  per- 
tained. Forfeited  benefices  of  heretics,  however,  were  a  papal 
pcrquiBitc,  by  decree  of  Paul  IV,  June  IS,  1556  and  this  is  cited, 
about  1540,  as  still  in  foree  in  Spain.' 

For  awhile  the  conftscatiotLs  were  subject  to  anoth^  diversioD. 
The  feudal  lordx,  who  saw  the  property  of  their  vohskIs  swept 
into  the  royal  niaelKtrnin,  grew  restleict  and,  although  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  put  forth  any  legal  claim,  Ferdinand,  in  many 
cases,  deemed  it  wise  to  pacify  them  with  a  grant  of  one-third 
of  the  confiscationR  made  in  tlieir  ewtatey.  The  earliest  grant  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  happened  to  meet  is  to  the  Infante  Korique, 
Duke  of  Segorbe,  April  30,  1491.'  These  grant*  were  subject  to 
a  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  the  trials,  which  1»1  to  a  good 
deal  of  friction,  as  none  of  the  parties  concerned  were  over-scrupu- 
lous. If  the  grantee  quarrelled  with  the  receiver  over  the  question 
of  expenses  he  had  a  fa.>4hion,  when  the  customary  auction  of  the 
pivperty  was  held,  of  announcing  that  he  desired  to  bid  and  that 
nobody  should  bid  against  him.  By  this  device  the  Duke  of  llejar 
enforced  a  aettlcraent  in  1514  and  again  in  1517."  The  experience 
of  the  Duke  del  Infantado  shows  how  skilful  were  the  ofiicials  in 
neutratizing  these  grants.  In  1515  he  obtained  a  grant  of  one- 
half  of  confiacationa  up)  to  that  time  and  one-third  for  the  future, 
mibjeci  to  expeiues.  DisputeB  arose  as  a  matter  of  course  anil,  to 
1510,  he  prevented  auction  sales  till  he  should  be  paid  and,  in 

*  ^runw  de  Cktb.  Institt.  Tit.  Ix,  n.  91,  92. 
■  Arebivo  d»  SimmCM,  Lib.  943,  fol.  26. 

'  Bibl.  uftcioDja,  MSS,.  V.  377,  cn]).  ii,  )  U;  cop.  iii,  {  9.^.\rGhivo  de  AlcaU. 
HB«i«Ddn.  Li^g-  M-1*  (Lih.  6). — Arehivo  butt.  nacioiiBl,  In<|ui^doD  de  Toledo, 
Iieg.  1.— Ixwaii  Opus  judic.  Inquiwtor.  p.  473. 

*  Ai«hivy>hi(t.nftetr)iisl.lTiqiiisiciniidnVR]>-ni^n.  Carina  do  lei  Rey«aCbtAlicot, 
Leg.  1, — Arehivo  dc  .'"imitnCKS,  iDcpiuietoD,  lib.  I ;  Lib.  3,  fol.  30,  37. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  3,  fol.  389.  391;  Ub.  4.  fol.  S. 
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1520.  he  compromised  for  two  Immlred  ducats  in  settlement  of 
claims  up  to  ibat  time  anil  len  per  ccot.  for  tbe  future,  free  of 
expcitses.'  It  ia  safe  to  say  Uuit  Ximones  wa^  exposed  to  no  such 
trouble  in  his  setllementfi  but.  with  hbt  enormous  revenues  Mid 
bis  poaitioa  oa  iuquisitor-geDeral,  it  would  have  better  comported 
with  his  dignity  to  have  abstained  from  procuring,  in  1515,  a 
grant  (if  nne-third  of  the  oontiReations  made  in  his  cfitaltw  and  in 
tbe  Cazoria  landa  aceigned  for  the  expenses  of  his  table.'  With 
the  gradual  weeding  out  of  the  wealthier  Conversos  and  the 
increasing  exiwiiRfw  of  the  tribunaLs  the  share  of  the  feu<lal  lords 
doubtieas  dimimshed  until  it  was  not  worth  contesting,  for  shortly 
bfter  this  period  we  cease  to  hear  of  tbia  division  of  the  proceeds. 


Confiscation,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  invaiiabte  penal- 
tiea  of  hoj-csy  under  the  canon  law.  Tbe  hen-tic  waa  outride  of 
tbe  ('h\ireh :  if  pprsdstpnt  he  was  relaxed  and  burnt;  if  he  repented 
and  professed  conversion  he  was  "reconciled"  to  the  Church, 
but  thougli  he  thus  cscaptKl  death  the  forfeiture  of  hia  property 
remained.  Keeonciliation,  as  a  rule,  inferml  ronhseation.  An 
exception  to  this  was  when  a  Term  of  Grace  was  published,  usually 
of  thirty  or  forty  days,  during  which  those  who  made  full  coofe»- 
fflon  of  their  sins  and  gave  full  information  about  others  were 
receiveil  (o  reconciliation,  under  promise  of  releaw  from  imprison- 
ment  and  confiscation,  but  subject  to  public  penance  and  giving 
Bs"almB"  such  portion  of  their  prnpt-rty  as  the  inqui^turs  should 
designate.'  This  was  an  abandonment  by  the  king  n[  the  properly 
which  had  b«come  forfeit  through  heresy  and  was  confirmed  by 
a  formal  grunt  by  him  to  them  of  what  vtas  lawfully  his,  empow- 
ering tlieni  to  sell  and  convey  a  goml  title,  wliich  otherwise  they 
could  not  do.'  This  did  not  apply  to  what  the  penitent  suH^ed 
from  the  crimes  of  others,  uiid  thu^  clutdren  eo  reconciled  could 
not  claim  estates  forfeited)  by  their  parents.  Outmde  of  the  Term 
of  Grace  there  waa  do  escape.  Bspontaneados — those  coming 
forward  spontaneously — after  its  expiration,  had  already  for- 
feited all  their  possosaions  and,  &s  it  was  explained,  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  sovereigns  to  remit  the  penally  to  them,  save 


'  Archivo  d«  SmumBos,  Enquiwdoa,  Lib.  3,  foL  446;  Lib.  &,  (ol.  20;  Lib.  Bl  IoL 
18,90. 

■  Ibidem,  Ub.  3.  fol.  427.  440. 

■  iDRtruccioDca  <fe  14S4.  (}  3.  7  (Argudlo.  Sol  3,  4). 
*  Archive  faitt.  nacioual,  Inquitfcwo  dn  Valtuoia,  L«f.  96. 
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when,  in  spwial  crsw,  i\\cy  might  I'xerdsi'  rlwncnpy.'  Tiiia 
eov«toua  policy,  whi^ch  iliscouraged  the  reiK-ntant  sinner,  was 
eontinucd  until,  in  1697,  the  Suprcma  ordered  that  pspontaneados 
slioiild  be  rw'omrileil  witlioiil  confl^-alion.'  Vet,  in  spite  of  this, 
when,  in  1677,  Alvaro  NuAez  de  Velasco,  came  forward  volun- 
tarily U>  denounce  himself  and  was  reconciled,  his  sentence 
iiicJudpd  confiscation.' 

Occasional  instances  are  met  in  which  confiscation  was  spared 
on  account  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  penitent,  but  I  have  been 
unahip  to  find  any  formal  rule  to  that  effect  and  it  sepma  to  have 
been  discretional  with  the  tribunal.  In  1501,  at  Barcelona,  when 
Florencia,  dai^ter  of  Manuel  dc  Puigniija,  was  condemned  to 
pprp^-tiisl  prison,  it  i«  said  that  Iipr  propprly  was  8|iarpd  in  view 
of  her  tender  age.  ]d  the  reconciliation,  at  Toledo,  April  20, 
1050,  of  Ana  Pereira,  aged  ten,  confiscation  was  included ;  in  that 
of  Kpfttrjj  Jorjp  of  the  same  age,  Dpcemlicr  S.  Ififi9,  there  is  no 
aJliiHion  lo  confiscation  aod,  in  that  of  Dirgo  do  Ca^tru,  aged  ben, 
I>ecemb«r  S,  1681,  it  \»  stated  that  confiscation  is  omitted  in  view 
of  hifl  age.* 


The  enforrement  of  confisoation  was  a  bufdness  matter,  reduced 
to  a  thorough  and  pitile.ss  system.  The  sufferers  naturally  sought 
to  elude  it  and  every  possible  meons  that  experience  could  sug- 
gest were  adopted  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  minutest  fragment. 
When  the  accused  was  arrested,  all  his  visible  possesions  were 
simultaneously  sequestrated  and  inventoried.  His  papers  and 
books  of  account  were  examined  to  ascertain  what  debts  were 
owing  to  hitn,  and  be  was  at  once  subjected  to  an  audimcia  de 
hacienda  in  which  he  was  interrognled  under  oath,  in  the  most 
fccarcliing  immner,  as  to  all  lii.i  property,  hi.s  debts  and  credits,  his 
marriage  KFttlenwnt,  dowries  or  gifts  to  hiw  children,  theJr  estatea 
if  they  were  dea<l,  whether  he  had  secreted  anj-thing  in  appre- 
hension of  arrest,  and  every  detail  that  the  circunistancca  sug- 
gpstwi.  Any  failure  to  answer  fully  and  truly  vim  perjury,  for 
which  he  could  be  punished,  as  occurred  in  the  caae  of  Loids  de 


<  InttTucoiooM  dt  1-184.  {(  S,  23  (Arguello,  fol.  4,  8). 
»  MSy.  of  Royd  Librury  <rf  Oopi-iihagrn.  213  fol,  p.  132. 
'  Arehivo  hiat.  u&ciua«l,  Inquiaicion  de  Toledo,  Lt^.  1, 
'  CftrixMwU  de  Q«ati8  H»«tioor.  (Ool.  de  Poc.  d«  U  C.  de  Artgwi.  XX^TII, 
190). — ArnUvb  Um,  uacioaftl,  Inquidcion  tl«  Toledo,  Leg-  1. 
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Perlos,  tried  in  ViJencia  for  Luiheraoism  in  1552.'  The  moet 
rt^pulsivp  incident  in  ttiif)  perquisition  was  the  advantage  taken 
of  the  terront  of  npproachiug  deatli.  whfii  the  confessors  of  those 
who  were  to  be  executed  in  an  auto  de  fe  were  employed  during 
the  precediag  niglit  in  exiiorting  tht'in  to  reve&l  any  portloa  of 
property  tliat  loight  have  escaped  previous  iuvestigationiL  Thus, 
JuDe  ^,  1520,  Fray  Castell  reported  that  Petlro  Poniar,  whom 
he  hail  couft-Ksed  during  the  iiiglit  of  tlieautodefe  "eslandoen  d 
BUpliciu  de  la  muerte"  had  revealed  where  certain  account  books 
could  be  found  and  also  some  debUi  due  to  hini.  So,  December 
21,  1529,  Anton  Ruiz,  under  the  same  drcuniiitances,  confessed 
to  debts  due  to  him  which  had  eluded  prcvioiis  search.* 

This  prostitution  of  religion  to  the  service  of  greed  was  exploited 
to  the  utmost.  Excommunication  was  .so  habitually  abused  for 
temporal  purposes  that  it  was  naturally  resorted  to,  and  all  who 
concealed  or  held  any  proiM-rty  of  a  oonvict<Hl  heretic  were  sub- 
jected to  it,  In  1-18G  Ferdinand  writes  that  certain  notanea 
refuse  to  give  copies  of  contracts  passed  before  them,  relative  to 
obligalions  due  to  lu;rcti(w,  to  which  iJioy  must  be  constrained 
by  cenaures  and  the  invocation,  if  necessary,  of  the  secular  arm, 
and  the  same  course  must  be  taken  with  debtors  refusing  to  pay 
what  Uiey  owe.'  October  17,  ISOO,  he  scolds  some  inquisitors 
for  their  negligence;  those  who  know  that  they  are  suspected 
commonly  bide  their  properly  or  place  it  iu  the  hands  of  third 
parties  and  "in  ttiis  way  thutte  wlio  hold  Kuch  property  become 
excomtnunicated  to  the  great  damage  of  their  souls,  for  they 
continue  under  the  censure  and  my  lisc  suffers,  for  the  property 
escapes  confiacalion."*  In  1645  a  writer  givew  um  the  form  adopted 
in  euch  cases.  If  the  flscal  thought  that  there  was  property  of  & 
confiscated  estate  concealed  or  debts  due  to  it  uurevcaled,  the 
tribunal  issued  an  edict  to  be  read  from  the  pulpila,  onlering 
under  pain  of  cxconununlcation  every  one  holding  such  property, 
or  cognizant  of  facts  concerning  it,  to  make  it  known  to  the  com- 


■  USS.  of  Royal  Library  «f  Copenba^m.  313  fol.,  pp.  123.  130;  318b.  p.  38A 
—Uodo  de  Pnweder,  to).  6S  (Bibl.  nacional,  MS6.,  D,  123).— Arohivo  luM. 
Daciouol,  InquialdOD  de  Valcuda,  I^cg.  31,  390. — Prooeno  ooaln  Aim  Knrfquet 
(MS.  prn^  mt). 

*  Anhivo  hJM.  oacjooal,  InquUdOD  de  Voleaoia,  Leg,  000,  P.  i,  a.  31,  33, 3S, 
40. 

!*  Arabii-o  gea.  dr  lu  C.  dt-  An»gon.  Itegiat.  36S4,  fol.  96. 

*  Arehivo  dv  f^imunciLa.  liiquiaicion,  lib.  1. 
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lissinner  or  to  thp  parish  priest  within  thrpp  dAyn.  On  the 
|expiratioD  of  this  term  the  priests  were  required  to  deaoimce  from 
leir  pulpits  all  such  ]>orsons  as  cxcommuuicatp<l  and  to  be  avoided 
Iby  all  Christiaiu;.  Then,  aftpr  three  days  more,  followwl  the 
lanatfacma,  in  its  awful  solemnitjes  of  bell,  book  and  candle,  vrith 
imprecatory  psalm,  and  iovolung  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God 
[and  the  glorious  Virgin  hm  Mother  juid  of  the  Apcwtles  Peter  and 
[Paul  and  all  the  saints  of  heaven  and  all  the  plagues  of  £g}'pt  on 
itlic  wicked  ones  who  were  withholding  it«  own  from  the  Holy 
Office.' 
This  spiritual  punishment  did  not  exclude  temporal.    In  1671, 

IHanuel  Fernimlea  Chaves,  tried  in  Tok^do  for  the  "occultation" 
of  confiscated  effects,  was  Hnc<l  in  five  hundred  ducatii  and  waa 
banished  for  two  years  from  Toledo,  I'astrana  and  Madrid. 
When  the  conceahneut  wa«  for  the  bcuclit  of  a  culprit,  there  was 
the  additional  charge  of  faulnrship,  aa  in  the  ca*p  of  Gabriel  de 
la  Sola  and  Joseph  L6pez  de  Sossa,  who  secreted  property  of  the 
Matter's  edster  Hcatriis  and  whose  trial,  in  1697,  in  VtUladoUd, 
laatpd  for  two  years.* 

More  effective,  at  least  in  the  earlier  period,  when  the  press  of 
bufduess  rendered  minute  investigation  difficult,  was  the  offer  of 
heavy  comntiiwionfi  to  those  who  would  furnJjJi  information  as 
to  confiscated  property  that  had  escaped  the  waroli  of  the 
remvers.  Thw  resulted  in  creating  a  gang  of  professional  detect- 
ives and  informers  of  whom  a  certain  l*cdro  de  Madrid,  "delator," 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Under  a  provision  of  1490  he  was 
entitled  to  one-third  of  all  the  hidden  property  thai  he  might 
discover,  whether  alienated  or  conveyed  under  other  names  or 
otlierwi.Ke  concealed.  In  1494  he  eomplained  that  this  was  not 
enough,  in  view  of  his  heavy  expenses,  travelling  to  France, 
nharing  with  other  informern,  et'-.,  whereupon  Ferdinand  agreed 
to  pve  him  one-half,  and  moreover  to  those  who  should  furnish 
information  he  pardoned  the  offence  committed  by  their  know- 
ing without  revealing:  the  inquisitors  were  to  remove  the  excom- 
munication and  all  receivers  were  to  comply  with  these  instnic- 
tions  under  penalty  of  a  thousand  florins.*    Ferdinand  however 


•  Mado  de  Pnoeder,  M.  70  (Bibl.  itMiAul,  M8S..  D,  122). 
'  Arohiva  hist,  nacioiuti,  Inquirioion  dc  Tnledo,  Leg.  I. — Arohivode  SimftncM, 
loquiRcion,  \/e%.  M2.  Tol    52. 
'  Archtvnhist.  nacional,  In<iuui«ion  dcValmctft,  ConiMck'kw  [Uy*«C*tolioo8, 
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did  not  always  play  fajr  with  these  gentry.  Under  the  stimului 
of  hi3  fifty  per  cent.,  Pedro  worked  hard  and  succeesfully  but, 
when  in  1499  the  account  of  a  receiver  who  had  settled  with  him 
came  in  for  audit,  Fwdinand  orderctl  the  paymente  to  be  di»- 
allowed  for  the  present ;  Pedro  ought  not  to  have  such  large  sums; 
hilt  iiucceas  was  attributable  to  the  negligence  of  the  receiver 
rather  than  t<p  liis  own  activity  and,  in  fact,  it  was  a  voluntary; 
gift  to  him.  A  year  later  we  find  Ferdinand  agrmng  to  let  hir 
have  one-half  of  thirty  libras  that  he  had  discovered  and  promia- 
ing  to  dcterniim-  what  .share  he  fihoiLl<l  have  when  other  properties 
unearthed  by  him  should  be  i>ettled.' 

The  frequent  allusions  to  these  transactions  in  Ferdin&Dd'4J 
correspondence  show  what  an  active  bu.'aneaH  it  wan,  both  pritb 
profes^ionnls  and  volunteers,  and  I-Vrdinand  was  sometimes 
liberal  in  rewarding  the  zeal  of  the  latter  as  when,  in  1501,  he 
made  a  gift  to  Don  Antonio  Cortex,  his  AacriMan  mayor,  of  a 
hou%  and  an  nil  warehouac  in  Seville,  which  {>>rteR  had  discov- 
ered to  be  the  property  of  Beauiz  FernAndca,  condemned  to 
perjjetual  imprisonment,  which  had  cficape<l  the  receiver.'  This 
indicalciv  that  men  of  stamUng  did  not  disdain  to  engage  in  this 
disreputable  bu^tiness.  and  it  would  seem  that  Juan  de  Anchias. 
the  secretary  of  the  Saragossa  tribunal,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Libro  Verde,  gave  up  his  ofiice  to  speculate  in  it  for,  in  1509,  we 
find  him  complaining  that  the  receiver  refused  to  pay  him  the 
one-tliird  which  he  had  been  promised  on  certain  discoveries  and 
Ferdinand  ordiTing  the  bargain  to  be  carried  out.  lliere  waa 
DO  settled  rate  of  commiivdonB.  About  this  Bame  time  Clfment 
Roderes,  of  Barcelona,  was  only  allowed  one-seventh  of  Uie 
property  recovered  through  liis  investigations,  while  the  Majorca 
tribunal  w»8  authorized  to  offer  twenty-five  per  cent,  and,  when 
the  case  seemed  desperate,  in  1514,  Juan  Martinei  was  encour- 
aged by  a  promiw;  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  devote  himself  to  looking 
up  ttie  concealments  in  Teruel  and  Albarracin,  which 
understood  to  be  large.* 

While  doublleKfi  the  fiec,  by  thus  stimulating  detectives,  recov- 
ered property  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped,  the  system 
waa  one  which  invited  collusion  between  them  and  the  officials. 
Frauds  of  this  kind  were  probably  not  uncommon  for,  in  1525,  the 


.*  Archivo  de  dinuicM,  Inquuicion,  Lit>.  1. 
*  Ibidem,  Ub.  3,  lol.  23,  100,  131,  303. 
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Suprfnia  pomplained  of  the  abuses  that  haxi  sprung  up  (hrouEh  the 
(lisreganl  by  the  rcccivtrs  of  their  inatmctions.  TbcsL*  were  to  l>c 
Btriotly  obflerved  and,  in  futurp,  commisfflons  miiRt  be  paid  only 
on  property  of  which  nothing  had  been  known  to  the  officials,  and 
the  infoniirr  inu.st  not  be  on  uHicial  whocft;  knuwledge  bad  beeu 
acquiirdin  the  discharge  of  hiit  duties.  Moreover  thecompenRation 
was  strictly  limited  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  realised 
ttirough  the  information  furnished.'  Tlii«  is  the  latest  allusion 
that  I  have  met  with  to  this  phaae  of  the  bumnesR:  it  evidently 
diminished  with  the  falling  off  in  the  confiseations,  though  doubts 
less  special  transactions  continued  to  occur,  for  it  was  inevitable 
(bat  the  \'ictiimi  shoulil  exhaust  their  ingenuity  iu  the  effort  to 
save  for  their  children  some  fragments  of  their  podsessiona. 

Cruel  as  was  confutation  in  principle,  ita  ettfurceuient  by  the 
older  papal  Inquisition  was  iniquitoiw  to  a  degree  which  multiplied 
(o  the  utmost  its  cruelty  and  power  of  evil.  The  forfeiture  of 
property  from  the  lime  when  the  firnt  act  of  hereby  had  been 
committed  wa"  oonRtrued  to  invalidate  all  8uhsec|uent  acta  of 
the  heretic,  for  he  had  lost  his  dominion  over  all  his  possessions. 
All  alienationi;  thus  were  void,  all  debts  coolractcd  and  all  obUgft- 
tiona  given  were  invnJid  and  the  presoription  of  time  ag^iifst  the 
Church  had  to  he  at  least  forty  years'  possession  by  undoubted 
CatholicH,  ignorant  of  the  former  owner's  heresy.  ProaecutJoos 
of  thp  dead,  moreover,  for  which  there  was  no  limit,  carried  baek 
to  prenous  p-nerations  the  elaini  of  the  Inquisition  to  upset 
titles.  Thiia  in  practice,  whrn  a  man  was  adjudged  a  heretic,  alt 
debta  due  to  him  were  rigorously  rollect^Hl,  while  all  duo  by  liini 
were  cancelled,  and  all  real  estate  that  he  had  sold  was  reclaimed. 
The  only  mitigation  of  this  was  a  deelaration,  by  Innocent  IV  in 
1247,  gi^'ing  to  a  Catholic  wife,  under  certain  eonditioiis,  a  tifc- 
interest  in  her  dowry,  expiring  at  her  deaUi,  for  her  children  were 
incapable  of  inheritance.' 

It  is  plt-asant  to  hi*  able  to  nay  that,  in  time,  some  of  the  worst 
feature.-)  of  this  all-grasping  rapacity  were  softened  in  the  Spanisli 
Inquisition.  Its  early  operations  were  so  e.\tettsive  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  land  was  so  lar^y  in  tbe  handi5  of  the  New  Chris- 
tians, that  we  can  readily  imagine  the  general  consternation 


*  Archivo  de  f^ttftncas.  Inquisition,  Lib.  033. 

*  See  Ibe  auttur's  "Inquiation  of  the  Middle  A«o«."  I,  M9.  £22-4. 
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aroused  by  the  otrict  enforcement  at  the  caoon  \&vn  which 
vitial^i  all  alienatioim  and  (^tripped  all  creditors  of  theJr  eiaima 
It  could  lead  only  to  wide-spread  ruin  and  general  paralysis  of 
tjade,  and  there  doiibtloKs  aroH^  a  cry  for  ri-lief  whirh  the  bov- 
ereigns  coiild  not  disregard.  With  a  Yi-ise  liberality,  therefore,  they 
consented  t<i  a  partial  abaodoDtnent  of  tbdr  claims,  which  is  set 
forth  in  Uie  Instruclionti  of  1484,  in  a  manner  showing  how  fully 
they  knew  what  were  their  rights.  Tlie  clauM*  recite^)  that  they 
cotild  recover  all  alienations  and  refuse  to  pay  all  debts  unless  the 
proceeds  could  be  identified  among  the  effects  of  the  confiscated 
estate,  whether  of  those  condenine<l  or  of  tho»e  reconciled  outside 
of  the  term  of  grace,  but,  out  of  clemency  and  to  avoid  oppression 
of  vasaals  who  had  dcaJt  with  heretics,  they  ordered  that  alt  sales, 
donations,  exchanges  and  contracts,  prior  to  the  year  1479,  should 
be  valid,  if  duly  proved  to  be  genuine.  Attempts  to  lake  fraudu- 
lent advantage  of  this  were  declared  punishable,  in  reconciled 
heretics,  with  a  hundred  \at\\K's  and  branding  in  the  face  with  a 
hot  iron;  in  Christians,  with  confiscation,  deprivation  of  office 
and  penalties  at  the  royal  discretion.' 

While  there  was  substantial  relief  in  this  abandonment  of  the 
right  to  upset  all  transactions  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Inquisition,  yet  it  was  retained  \rith  regard  to  all  subsequent 
dealings  and  no  man  could  know  whether  the  banker  or  merchaat 
or  tradesman  with  whom  he  dealt  might  not  soon  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  thus  can  readily  be  concdved  how 
fatally  credit  was  aPTccted  and  what  risks  were  e-ncountered  in 
the  daily  transactions  of  bu.'Qness.  That  there  was  diflieulty  in 
making  the  tribunals  respect  even  this  concession  is  visible  in  its 
pnmuilgation  anew  by  the  Suprenia  in  1491  and  i^mn  in  1502.* 
Cases,  in  fsct,  occur  which  show  that  the  ofScials  paid  slender 
attention  to  it.  Thus  in  1499,  Costansa  Ramfrez  appealed  to 
Ferdinand  for  property  comprised  in  the  dowry  given  to  ho- 
mother,  in  1475,  by  her  grantlfathpr  Juan  L6pez  Beltran,  whOM 


<  Innmccionra  de  1485  (Arguello,  fol.  ^SH).    Atlribut«<l  to  14S4  la  AtohlTO 
de  Knuncu,  Inquisieion,  Lib.  1133, 

TliM  artkle  !■  in  the  aupplcmentary  tiwtructiona  of  Deoembcr,  14S4,  but  tbenj 
it  dnwi  tt  diitinctiou,  Umitinc  it  t«  the  Kcouciled  &nd  iufcrrics  ttwt  in  tbflW] 
eoademnad  thr  rigor  of  the  Inw  vim  raforoet).    Tliurv  in  aUo  an  jitUc)»  exemptii 
tbe  debt*  and  nlicnationa  of  ihow  rcooociled  vithiii  the  Turn  of  Gxmot.    S<«  VoL] 
I,  p.  573. 

1  ArcwfUo,  fol.  20,  33. 
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estate  had  been  recently  Jeclared  confiftcated,  and  the  king  ordered 
it«re-«toratioii  if  ihc  statement  was  true.  So,  in  1509,  the  widow 
and  wards  of  Johan  P^tpz  clc  Oliva  petitioned  him  for  the  releaM 
of  certain  houses  which  Oliva  had  bought  in  1474  and  which  were 
now  claimed  as  having  been  purchajied  from  a  condemned  heretic* 
Here  was  a  perfectly  Icgitixnat*  transaction,  thirty-five  ycara  old, 
which  the  Inquinition  was  cnticavoring  t<n  set  aside. 

In  the  Inetructions  of  14S4,  prosecutions  against  the  deftd, 
including  confiflcation,  were  ordered,  even  if  they  had  died  forty 
or  fifty  years  bpfnre.  As  il  stands  in  Llie  printed  collections,  this 
virtually  postponed  indefinitely  the  preacriiilion  against  the 
Inqtiimtion,  as  the  transactions  of  the  deceased  might  have 
extended  anteriorly  through  fcirfy  or  fifty  years  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  quoted,  about  1040,  as  a  proof  that  there  was  no  preitcrip- 
tion.'  ThJB  however  was  a  later  additional  severity  for,  in  a  MS. 
copy  of  the  Initiriict ions  of  1484,  there  is  n  clause,  omitted  by  the 
official  compilers,  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  heretic  had  tlied  more 
than  fifty  years  before  the  accusation  was  brought  and,  if  tlie 
heirs  or  owners  of  the  projierty  had  been  good  Catholics  and  had 
held  it  in  good  faith,  they  were  not  to  be  disturbed.'  There  is 
Mgnificance  in  tliis  suppression  and,  under  such  a  system,  It  18 
conceivable  what  a  elnud  hung  over  the  titles  of  all  property 
that  had  ever  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  New  Chri-stian,  and 
how  poignant  was  the  feeling  of  insecurity  of  its  possessors. 

In  the  etniggle  made  hy  the  kingdomp  of  Aragon  against  the 
oppression  of  the  Inquisition  the  iniquities  of  confiscation  were 
prominent.  They  were  illustrated  in  the  C6rtcs  of  Monion,  in 
1512,  by  a  special  grievance  which  illustrates  the  working  of 
the  system.  The  local  government  had  borrowed  money  and 
secured  it  by  a  ceoeo  or  obligation  g^ven  to  Maestro  Miro 
and  Juan  Bertran,  who  were  condt-mncd  for  heresy  and  the 
censo  was  demanded.  The  authorities  showed  that  the  eenso 
had  been  paitl  off  and  the  debt  cancelled  twenty-nine  years 
before,  but  the  reeeiver  inMsted  on  tliPir  paying  it  again  because 
the  heretical  acts  of  Miro  and  Bertran  were  anterior  and  their 
release  of  the  cenao  was  therefore  invaUd.  They  petitioned 
Ferdinand  for  relief  but  he  contented  himself  with  ordering  that 

'  Anhivodn  fUnunens,  In<)uiiicion,  Lib.  1;  Lib.  3,  fol.  43. 
»  Dibl.  n«ioral,  MSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  2,  |  1*. 

*  Arohivo  d^  Simanciu,  Inqiiimciun,  l.ili.  933.  Tht«  addition  to  |  20  in  DOl  In 
the  Granadk  ooUcetion  of  I&37  nor  in  ArgueUo,  fol.  7. 
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they  should  not  be  unduly  opprosseil,  which  \t4t  the  matter  open.* 
Still,  one  of  the  conccAt^ions  granted  in  1512  was  thai  prescription 
of  time  should  be  reduced  to  thirty  years ;  this  was  confirmed  in 
Mcrcador'g  Instructions  of  1514  and  when,  in  ISl.'t,  the  C-at«lan8 
complained  of  its  inobservance,  Ferdinand  ordered  it  to  be  main- 
tained. Leo  X  went  even  further  in  hU  bull  of  1516,  confirming 
the  Concor<.lia  of  1512  and,  in  that  of  1520  this  was  defined  as 
protecting  from  confiscation  all  property  acquired  in  good  faith 
from  those  not  publicly  iiote<l  for  henwy  even  though  they  should 
subsequently  be  condemned  and  the  prescription  of  thirty  years 
had  not  expired.  This  wa«  declared  applicable  to  all  pending 
case*  anil,  to  render  it  more  emphatic,  CliarIe-8  V  made  a  formal 
grant  of  all  such  property  to  the  holders.'  We  have  fweo,  how- 
ever, how  completely  Llie  Impiiidlion  ignored  this  Bcttlement, 
denyitig  it«  authority  and  even  iut  exixlence.  C-avUle  wan  no  more 
successful  for,  when  the  C6rtes  of  1534  petitioned  that  potiscssion 
for  three  years  in  the  hands  of  Catholics  sliould  confer  iinmumty 
from  (ronfisctation  and  tliat  dowries  of  CatlioUc  wivcit  should  be 
exempt,  Charles  flatly  refused  both  requests.'  Finally  the  quea- 
iiou  settled  itself  in  the  canonical  prcftcriptjon  of  forty  years' 
undinturlxtd  pottgciitsion  by  orthodox  Cathohcs,  for  this  is  what 
Simancas  informs  us  was  the  rule.  The  old  Instructions  requir- 
ing longer  possession,  he  says,  had  been  abrogated  and,  although 
some  authorities  argued  that  five  years  Bufficed,  or  at  moet 
twenty,  these  were  no!  rccogniMd  by  the  tribunals.'  How 
buuiicss  adjusted  itself  to  the  neks  atteodiug  all  transactioos 
with  New  ChrijitiaDs,  we  can  only  conjecture. 


lu  one  important  re.'^pect  the  Inquisition  mitigated  the  iniqui- 
tous harohnns  of  the  older'instituUoD  by  recognising  the  clalniks 
of  the  creditors  of  the  condenmed  heretic.  This,  however,  was 
not  tJie  caiic  at  first  and  it  would  not  be  eaey  to  exaggerate  the 
general  confiiMon  and  di»tr<'!<u<  when  it  came  to  be  undentood 
that  eonfi8(;ation  ineluded  the  debits  as  well  as  the  credita  of 
the  victims.  The  early  extenave  arrests  were  followed  by  tJie 
wholesale  flight  of  those  who  felt  tbenudvcs  under  suspicion; 


'  AroUro  de  Sudhmw,  Inquincion,  Lib.  3,  M.  338, 

■  IliidHn,  Lib.  j)33. — Buism  <k  b  Otdm  dn  HAXitiaco.  Lib.  1  d«  oopiaa,  foL 
219.— Pra^mitiCRH  y  nltw-s  t>n:Ui  Ac  Cnlludunya,  Lib.  r.  T^t.  viii,  {  3. 

*  CActci  de  loi  aatigUM  Itdnoa  dr  t^con  y  dc  CutiltA.  Vi,  D&9. 

*  Siniuc*  de  (Mb.  iiutitl.,  TiL  tx,  a.  133,  134. 
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fUght  WAS  regarded  a«  conrct^ion  and  thi^  Tugitivee  wore  con- 
demned in  absentio  fts  sonn  a.t  the  npreRHary  formalities  could  be 
despateh^^.  Tho  tossee  of  the  coDsoquont  confiscation  of  debits 
fell  not  only  on  individimls  connected  with  llieir  cxtonhiv<'  tr»ns- 
actions  but  on  tlip  public  bodies  and  ecc!<?siaatical  establish- 
ments, the  eoUoctioD  of  whose  revenues  was  lordly  in  their 
bands.  The  comlitioiw  thus  created  arc  impressively  rcllcrtwl 
in  the  reconli*  of  Xi?res  dp  la  Kruntera,  where  tlir  niuniripal  Uxea 
were  largely  farmed  to  Conversos  who  had  fled ;  the  public  funds 
hail  bfPii  in  Uieir  hands  and  they  were  naturally  in  debt  Ut  the 
town  88  well  as  to  churches  and  private  persons.  It  would  appear 
that  aU  the^c  obligations  were  calmly  ignored  by  the  Inquisition 
and  the  municipality  appealed  to  the  Bovereigns  who  replied, 
December  0,  1481,  that  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  the 
Licenciado  Fcrrand  Yane»  de  Lobon— the  very  con\misMoncr 
who,  for  about  a  year,  had  been  busy  in  enforcing  the  colleolions 
of  the  confiscations.  This  bodtul  ill  for  relief ;  the  documents  do 
not  reveal  the  outcome  but,  as  all  the  efforts  of  tlic  Buthoriliee 
only  brought  them  in  contact  with  the  ofTieials engaged  in  gather- 
ing the  spoils,  it  is  endent  that  the  sovcreigna  did  not  propose  to 
abandon  their  rights.' 

Vi'e  havepecn  that  the  InBtrtietionsof  14S4-ri,  when  recognizing 
the  valitUty  of  transactions  anterior  to  1479,  a.«.scrLrd  absolutely 
the  right  of  (he  fisc  to  refuse  payment  of  debts  and  made  no  con- 
Maeions  as  to  thosv'  contractpd  8ubsef|uent!y  to  that  period.  At 
tbe  same  time  a  clause  concerning  claims  made  by  nobles,  who 
had  received  fugitives  in  tliclr  landa,  shows  that  tlie  Inquiidtion 
felt  the  matter  to  be  within  iIh  diwretion.'  The  earliest  porativc 
admission  that  I  have  met  of  an  ohiigation  to  pay  debts  due  by 
a  confiscated  cstatt^  is  an  order  by  Ferdinand,  May  12,  I486,  to 
Alfonso  de  Mesa,  receiver  at  Teruel,  that  wages  due  in  good  faith 
by  heretic*!  to  their  Moorish  servants,  arc  to  be  paid — but  this 
may  perhaps  l>e  attributable  to  the  special  preference  allowed  to 
wr\'8n(3'  wages  by  the  laws  of  Aragon.'  \  arious  contradictory 
decisions  illustrate  the  uncertainty  hanging  over  the  matter  at 
this  time,  and  it  is  clearly  manifestwl  by  two  let  tors  of  Ferdinand, 
evidently  dra«Ti  up  for  him  by  his  nnscnipulous  secretary  Cal- 
cena.    The  first  of  these,  March  6,  149S,  relates  to  the  Castillo  de 

'  Padre  Fidel  Fita  (Bolctin.  XV.  317-23).  »  AipWIo.  fol.  24. 

*  Arcbira  gen.  <le  I&  C.  dt-  Aragon,  Rt«iat.  3684,  fol.  00.— Fucnps  dt  Arapto, 
fol.  119,  tB3  (Zancow,  1(524). 
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Calanya,  wliich  Caloena  had  obtainBd  Trom  the  fiDnfl^<^ated  eeUte 
of  Johaa  B^nete  and  aganiflt  wUcii  certain  parlios  hold  ccnuot, 
(ground-rents)  and  other  clums.  The  kiug  is  innde  to  order  the 
receiver  to  suspend  action,  becauee  the  debts  had  been  contracted 
after  Benctt  had  coainiittcd  acts  of  heresy.  The  other  letter, 
March  U,  1408,  reiterates  an  order  of  AugiiRt  29,  1407,  to  a. 
receiver  to  pay  out  of  the  sequestrated  property  of  Antoni  Cones 
a  hundred  ducat^i  which  (Vtcvna  had  lent  him  and  to  pay  hiiii 
before  any  other  creditors.' 

By  this  time  however  the  claims  of  creditors  were  bepiming 
to  be  officially  rucognized.  The  Instructions  of  1498  give  detailed 
orders  as  to  surrendering  property  belonging  to  others,  and 
promptly  pajing  debt*  clearly  due  out  of  sequestrated  estates 
and,  when  cunri»cutioD  was  pronounced,  a  proclamatiou  was  to 
be  made  to  all  claimants  to  present  thear  claims  within  a  desig- 
aated  time,  which  in  1499  was  fixed  at  thirty  days,  while  no 
property  was  to  Iw  sold  until  the  claims  agiunut  it  had  been 
determined.'  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  rights  of  creditors  wen 
admitted  with  difficulty  by  the  receivers  and  numerous  instances 
occur  in  which  they  were  ohligf^d  to  ap|«ul  to  Ferdinand.  Aa 
late  as  1>51&,  Margarita  Dartes,  wife  of  Doctor  Francisco  nartcfi, 
assessor  of  the  Valencia  tribunal,  complained  that  in  1499  she 
hati  bought  a  cenfio  secured  on  a  hoiwe  of  Aldonxa  Cocarrcdea; 
Aldonza  bad  now  been  relaxed  and  .\liaga,  the  rec(uver,  refused 
to  recognixe  the  censo  because  it  had  been  created  after  she  had 
committed  herp.*(y.  FertUnaud  admitted  the  vaUdity  of  tliis 
argument  and  said  that,  in  the  rigor  of  justice,  she  had  lost  her 
clum  but,  in  \'iew  of  the  fact  that  her  husband  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Inqui^tion  since  its  foundation,  he  ordered  it  paid 
as  a  favor.* 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Valencia  court  of  con- 
fiscations,  in  I-Wl  and  I.')32,  e\ince8  on  the  whole  an  e^^de^t 
desire  to  administer  the  l&w  rigidly,  whether  in  favor  of  or  against 
theftsc.  Among  the  claimants  were  a  number  of  i>er\*ing  women  for 
wages,  which  were  always  allowed,  although  the  court  ejercLsed 
somewhat  arbitrary  dincrction  in  cutting  down  the  amounts.* 
Gradually  the  honest  policy  prevailed  and,  in  1543,  the  Suprema 


'  Arohivo  dc  .^imnnciu,  Inqiitncton,  Lib.  1. 

•  ArpicUo.  fol.  12.   18,  30. 

'  Arehivo  de  Simancmi,  Iixiiii«i«ion,  I^b.  3.  fol.  334, 

'  Arohivo  hirx.  tiiicion^,  Inquwaon  d«  Vnlcncu),  Leg.  300. 
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mKtrurl,Nl  the  tribunals  that  thf:  firttt  thing  to  be  paid  were  the 
debt*  that  were  properly  prove<l — a  rule  whicli  appwentty  was 
difficult  to  enforce,  for  tiic  order  hw]  to  bo  repcat«il  in  IM6  and 
again  in  1547.*  YH  it  wiui  ito  pm^y  niattf^r  for  ctreditum  to  obtuD 
payment  against  the  reeist-ancc  offered  by  re«eiver8  and  thar 
advocates.  In  1565,  after  Pierre  aud  Gilltas  dc  Bonneville  were 
burnt  for  Protestaiiti^tni  in  Toledo,  tlie  fiwal  rc'porl^Hi  to  the 
iaquisitora  that  aumerous  creditors  bad  come  forward  whose 
dainis  were  pending  before  the  /iter  de  loa  biene*,  wherefore  he 
a»Iceil  for  a  eertitical«  as  to  tlie  date  of  the  eul|>rit«'  heresies,  in 
order  to  uae  it  before  the  court.  The  inquisitors  duly  certified 
that  the  date  was  about  1550,  the  object  b^g  to  plead  the 
obsolete  oanoiiieal  rule  that  subsequent  obligations  were  invalid.* 
That  chicanery  of  all  kinds  was  employed  to  exhaust  the  patit'oce 
of  creditors  and  accumidate  vo«t«  is  plainly  admitted  in  the 
memorial  of  1623  to  the  Suprema,  which  »<tateR  that,  in  the  suit« 
of  creditors,  there  is  much  that  brin^  discredit  on  the  Inquisition, 
for  conGscatioDS  are  inouaged  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
adminiat^^r  them,  the  appointees  of  the  juez  de  los  bienes  and 
oriUuarily  his  kinsmen  or  friends,  for  whose  advantage  the  suitj* 
are  prolonged  until  they  become  immortal.'  Abuses  such  as 
these  were  inevitable  in  a  system  which  confined  everything 
within  the  circle  of  the  Inquisition,  permitting  no  outade  inter- 
ference or  supcrviaioii,  wliUe  dealing  so  tenderly  with  official 
ma.IF<>asance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overe«tiniate  the  wide- 
spread damage  resulting  when  the  accused  were  merchants  with 
extensive  ami  complicated  transactions,  as  in  tlie  immense  con- 
fiscatioai  in  Mexico  and  Pnni  from  IBIW  to  1650  and  those  of 
Majorca  in  1678,  when  funds  and  merchandise  of  correspondents 
vere  tied  up  for  an  ind>;limte  time  to  the  destruction  of  thdr 
credit.  The  hazards  to  whlcrh  business  was  thus  exposed  was 
a  factor,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important,  in  tlie  decay  of 
Spanish  commerce,  for  no  one  could  foresee  at  what  moment  the 
blow  might  fall.  Sequestration  aecompaiiied  aiTi-sl  mid,  in  1C35, 
it  was  ordered  that,  during  the  pcntiingof  ii  trial,  no  payments  or 
ddivery  of  property  should  be  made  to  creditors,  no  matter  what 
evidence  they  presented,  witliout  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 


'  Aidiivu  de  Siuuittoiui,  Inquisicioo,  Lib.  939,  («1.  12S. — Cf.  SinuuaCft  dt  Oath. 
losUtt.  Tit.  IX.  ti.  151 -'i. 
'  IBS.  ot  Librmry  ol  Univ.  of  HiUfe.  Yc.  20,  T.  V. 
'  ArIutd  de  Bituuicua,  Inquisicioii,  Lib.  926,  fol  22, 
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Suprema,  the  only  exception  being  riaims  of  the  kin;;,  which 
yrere  to  be  pnitl  without  dcliiv.  In  1721  tlil»  iirohibition  to  pay 
fkbts  w&s  made  abfiohit«,  eicc^epting  a  Few  trivia]  matters  such  as 
servants'  wiigi-s  ami  houfe-rcnt.'  That  foreigners  deahng  with 
Spain  haJ  ample  raim-  to  drcud  the  dedaions  of  the  jue:  de  los 
6t«nes  is  shown  by  a  remarkable  claiute  in  the  ICn^^ih  treaty  of 
1666  which  pro^'iiletl  that,  in  case  of  wquestralion  of  property 
by  any  tribunal  of  either  nutiou,  the  effects  or  debts  belonging  to 
a  subject  of  the  other  sbould  not  suffer  oonfiscatioD  but  idiould 
be  reptored  to  the  owner.'  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Spanish 
Inqui^tion  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  mitigatiug,  in  f&vor  o{ 
ereditoni,  the  abhorrent  harshness  of  the  inquiatoriaJ  law  of  con- 
fiscation, although  in  practice  its  officials  were  guilty  of  minlini*- 
ing,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  benefits  of  ttii^  niuderation. 


Id  the  matter  of  dowries  there  was  abo  a  partial  mitigatioQ 
of  the  olil  severity.  The  dowry  was  forfeite«l  by  the  wife's  heresy 
but  not  by  that  of  the  husband  and,  in  the  latter  case,  it  descended 
tohercliildren.  There  was  one  pro^■ision,  however,  which  worked 
infinite  hardsliip  for,  if  the  parents  of  the  wife  had  been  giiilty 
of  heresy  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  it  was  forfeited  on  the 
ground  that  all  their  property  then  belonged  to  the  ftsc  and  they 
had  no  power  of  alienation.  The  cases  are  numerous  in  which 
the  parties,  aft^r  prolonged  married  life,  thus  suddenly  found 
themselves  despoiled  by  the  condemnation  of  parents  who  had 
enjoyed  tlie  n-'pulation  of  faithful  f'hristians  an<l,  in  the  iiiter- 
marriagej*,  so  frequent  in  the  earlier  period,  the  blow  thus  often 
fell  upon  Old  Christians.  We  hear  of  these  cases  throvigb  desiMur- 
ing  appeals  to  Fcrdinftml  for  mi-rcy— appeals  to  which  he  not 
infrcfjuently  respomleil  by  abainloning  his  claims  or  surrender- 
ing a  part^  A  typical  case,  illustrative  of  many  others,  is  that 
Juan  Qulrat,  of  KIche,  whose  petition  to  the  king,  in  1513,  repre- 
sents that,  twenty-hve  years  before,  he  had  married  Vlolante 
Propinan,  receiving  (en  Ihou.'mml  sueldos  as  her  dowry  from  her 
parents,  Luis  and  Blanca.  Right  years  ago  they  were  condemned, 
and  now  the  receiver  cImhw  the  dowry;  he  is  a  jMwr  escudero  or 
squire  and  the  enforcement  of  the  claim  would  send  him  with  his 
wife  and  chUdren  to  the  hospital,  in  view  of  all  which  Ferdicaod 


>  MSS.  of  Uoyal  I.ibnuy  of  Co|>Fnhi>«<Mi.  218>>,  pp.  174.  389. 
■  Ootecviou  de  lo»  Tnlaiki*  de  Vox-,  CnHoa  II,  Pute  1,  p.  11, 
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ehuriUbly  w«ved  his  right.'  More  ppoulior  was  Ihe  case  of  Ju«i 
CaetdloD  of  Majorca  who,  when  trading  in  Turns,  vas  eDslavcd 
by  a  brottcr  of  Barbaroasa;  after  forty-two  months  of  captivity 
he  was  ranfloniPci  for  four  Imiulrwl  duonl-s  ami  rptnmed  home  in 
1520  to  find  that  his  wife's  rootlier,  Isabel  Luna,  had  l>ecn  con- 
demned and  the  dowry  received  from  h«r  was  claJitied  by  the 
reopiver.  He  pptitioned  Cardinal  Adrian;  the  matU'r  was  referred 
to  Charles  V,  who  humanely  ordered  that,  if  his  stoo'  was  true  and 
he  was  unable  to  pay,  the  coiifiBcatioD  should  be  remitted.*  The 
hardship  was  somflinipfl  aggravated  by  an  nsl^ntatioiis  custom  of 
inserting  in  the  marriage-contract  a  larger  sum  than  was  actually 
paid.  Thus,  tn  1531,  the  magnifico  Diego  ilc  Montemayor,  Biule 
of  the  Grau  of  Valeneia,  awore  that  he  received  only  three  thousand 
sueldos  of  the  six  thousand  specified  in  his  marriage-contract 
vith  Bcatriz  Scrivana,  in  1510,  and  that  the  larger  eum  bad 
befn  inserte*!  hotu>riti  causa} 

The  dowries  of  nuns  were  subject  to  the  same  merciless  absorp- 
tion. In  1510,  the  convent  tA  Santa  Inez  of  C<^rdova  appealed 
to  Ferdinand,  i^tating  that,  some  twenty  years  previous,  Pedro 
Syllero  had  placed  his  niece  there  as  a  nun,  giving  as  her  dowry 
certain  houscH  which  it  had  peacefully  enjoyed  until  her  grand- 
father had  recently  been  condemned  for  heresy  and  the  property 
WOH  Beized  a^  part  of  his  confiscated  estate.  This  was  strictly 
legal  and  it  wa8  a  pure  act  of  grace  when  the  king  ordered  the 
houses  to  be  releajned.' 

Still,  the  dowry  of  an  orthodox  wife  was  exempt  from  the  con- 
fiscation of  a  heretic  husband's  estate,  but  it  was  im]>nrilled  by 
the  pcMwibility  that  the  CHtate  might  be  exhausted  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  husband  in  prison  dm'iiig  a  prolonged  trial  and  by 
tibe  sacrifice  of  values  in  the  realization  of  a^isetn  at  auction, 
which  was  imperative.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  juzffodo  de 
bienet  of  Valencia  in  1531  there  are  numerous  cases  which  show 
that  this  claim  of  the  wife  was  ftilly  recogoized  and  a  fair  adjudi- 
cation made  in  the  complicated  questions  which  frequently  arose.* 

'  Anhivo  de  Sim&ncu,  Inquincion,  Lib.  3.  fol.  243. 

*  Ibi«l*m,  Lib.  A,  (ol.  94, 

*  Aiehiro  hist,  nscional,  Inquisicion  df<  ValeociA,  Leg.  300,  P.  I,  a.  $1. 
'  AKhit-o  <k  SiDD&Dca«,  InquiscioD,  Lib,  3,  foL  7S. 

'  AicluYO  hist.  nACional,  InqiiisidoD  <]v  Valencia,  Leg.  3O0,  P.  i,  a.  46;  F.  n. 
a.  9;  P.  in.  n.  0.  22. 

Id  the  .\ppendix  wSl  hr  [ound  the  receipt  for  ber  dower  by  DofU  Beaths 
Despucb,  irife  o(  Pere  Alca£ii;  aba  (ea^'n  ibe  money  in  the  handi  of  tb«  i««eiv«r. 
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Correlative  to  this  was  the  liability  of  the  husband  to  pay  to 
the  fisc  the  dowry  of  a  wife  condemned  or  reconciled  for  heresy. 
How  pitilessly  in  time  this  was  exacted  in  manifested  in  1549  by 
a  petition  to  \"&id(^s  from  Don  Pedro  GascoB,  who  represents 
himself  as  an  hidalgo  wliuse  anccslorw  liad  sitvwI  the  king  faith- 
fully. The  judRe  of  coniSscaliona  at  Cuenca  had  condemned  him 
in  a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife  and  the 
receiver  had  ea«t  him  in  prl-wn  tu  enforce  iiayment.  While  there 
he  had  sold  a  larfc  part  of  his  property  and  had  paid  fifty  ducata, 
hut  the  rest  of  his  estate  would  not  produce  the  remaining  hun- 
dred. Ferdinand  would  have  for^ven  him  the  balance,  but 
Vald^s  only  looked  to  obt-aJning  assurance  of  ultimate  payment 
when  he  empowered  the  receiver  to  grant  him  six  years'  time  on 
his  furnishing  good  security.' 

Another  feature,  which  frequently  complicated  theee  eettle- 
ments,  wa*  the  ([uestion  of  the  conquests — the  ^nanciaa  or  ereix 
— the  gaiuH  made  during  married  life,  in  tt'liich  both  spouses 
had  an  equal  ^liarc.  The  \iVfs  of  Toro,  in  1506,  provide  that 
neither  husband  nor  wife  could  forfejt  rlaim  to  half  the  gananeias 
for  the  crime  of  the  other,  even  if  the  crime  were  heresy,  and  the 
ffanancia  is  defined  to  be  the  whole  increase  during  wedlock  until 
the  decree  of  onnfiBcation,  no  matter  when  the  crime  was  com* 
mitted— a  rule  which  remained  in  force.*  The  rompterity 
ititroduced  by  thesft  various  iotercets  in  the  settlement  of  confis- 
cAtiona  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Diego  [,f)pe.z,  a  merchant  <rf 
Zamora,  reconciled  in  the  auto  de  fe  of  Valladolid,  in  June,  1520. 
He  kept  no  books  anil  the  number  of  debits  and  credits  rendered 
h'w  afTairK  exceedingly  coiiiplicatcj;  moreover  the  paternal  estate 
had  never  been  divirled  between  him  and  hi.-*  brothers,  while  his 
wife  put  in  claims  for  her  dowry  and  share  of  the  ganandas.  In 
this  perplexity  the  only  solution  was  a  compromise,  which  was 
reached  by  the  wife  and  brothers  agrcdng  to  pay  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  maravedls  in  instalments,  giving  adequate 
security .*  The  Valencia  court  of  confiscations,  however,  invented 
a  method  of  evading  the  wifely  claim  to  the  accretions  for,  in 

snttiog  decision  of  her  dAim  to  thr  ownership  of  ccitaJD  houaehold  Kooda  whiefa 
the  had  boxij^l  from  the  e<in(i8rjtt«d  catAte. 

■  Archivo  tk  Simsncaa,  Inqiiisicmn,  S«la  -W,  L>b.  4,  M.  178. 

■  l«3«s  de  Toro.  lev  Ixxvii.— Hugo  de  Celao.  Repertorio  de  Im  layM  de  Ou- 
tlUa.  «.  V.  Hertgt  (AtcaU,  1540).— Nuev*  Reoop.  Lib.  r,  Tit.  ix,  ky  10.— Kovfa. 
Recop.  Lib.  X,  Til.  iv,  ley  10. 

'  Arehiro  de  Siieiueai.  Inquisidon.  Lib.  &,  M.  37. 
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1532,  wlieo  Angela  V&xez,  widow  of  Luis  Oilabert,  burnt  Tor 
faer«s)',  ilcmundud  Ui-r  duwry  of  Ihree  thuusanti  Kui-ldos  and  the 
CTfiz,  the  court  ordered  the  receiver  to  pay  the  dowry  but  refused 
the  ereix  on  the  n^oiuid  that  the  date  of  iiis  committing  hereey 
ahoired  that  he  cuuld  uut  lawfully  make  atiy  gaius.' 

The  exemption  from  conHscation  of  those  who  came  in  under 
Edicts  of  Grace,  confessed  and  were  reconciled,  gave  rise  to  an 
iuifires&ive  illuutratiuii  uf  the  pustdonate  greed  uruu»ed  ainuug 
all  classes  by  the  legalized  spoliation  uf  the  New  Christians  and 
the  corollary  that  they  had  no  rights.  Prelates  and  chapters  of 
churches,  abbots  and  priors  of  convents,  rectors  of  hospitals 
and  pious  institutions  and  other  eccleuastics  and  laj'men,  who 
had  mortgaged  their  properties  to  the  heretics  or  had  sold  ground- 
rtnts  to  Ihcm  or  olhcrwiiic  hypolhct-alfd  them,  repudiated  their 
eragagerDents  and  would  reniler  no  satutfaction,  whereby,  we  are 
told,  many  were  deterred  from  seeking  reconciliation.  A  more 
priu--UcuJ  objection  was  that  those  who  were  thus  de^poilctl  were 
hindered  in  paying  the  heavy  fines  laid  u{K>n  them  by  the  inquis- 
itors. Ferdinand  and  Isabella  therefore  applied  to  Innocent  VIII 
for  a  remedy  which  he  furnished,  in  H8G,  by  a  brief  in  which, 
after  reciting  the  above,  he  grant«Kl  to  those  thus  reconciled  the 
mortgages  and  eensos  and  other  liens  which  they  held  on  prop- 
erties, forbidding  the  debtors  from  clw.ming  release  and  pro- 
nouncing invalid  any  judgements  which  they  might  obtain.* 


While  thus  the  Spanish  InquJsitioD,  in  some  respects,  dealt 
nu)re  liberally  than  \i&  medieval  predcccHSor  with  the  unfortu- 
nates subjectal  to  its  operalioiiH,  it  was  nithlesKly  systematic  in 
its  absorption  of  everything  that  was  not  covered  by  the  above 
exceptions.  It  was  in  vain  that,  in  1486^  Innocent  VIII— prob- 
ably induced  by  the  gold  of  the  Conversos — represented  to  the 
sovereigns  that,  as  the  conlist'ations  hw\  been  conceded  to  them, 
H  would  stimiilate  the  peniteuts  to  be  firm  in  the  faith  if  their 
pro[>er(y  was  r«ttore<l  to  those  who  were  reconciled.*  It  waa 
much  more  profitable  for  greed  to  disguise  itself  as  seal  for 
relipon,  as  when,  in  1533,  at  the  C6rle8  of  Monzon,  Valencia 
petitioned  that  an  exemption  from  confiscation  granted  to  the 
forcibly  converted  Moriscos  should  be  extendeil  to  their  children, 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacioiuil,  IiKtutscios  dt-  ^'alcuciit,  Leg.  300,  P.  m,  a.  i. 
'  Afchivo  dp  S^imancaB,  Pktronsto  K^ol,  IntjiiiiiinioD,  Lvc  dnieo,  fol.  40. 
•  Bibl.  lutcionul,  M^.,  Dd,  1-15,  lol,  3&2. 
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and  the  fiuprema  replied  that  confiscation  was  the  penalty  most 
droadcd  and  that  wliifli  most  dctorri'd  from  heresy;  as  for  relying 
on  the  terror  of  burning  as  a  preventive,  the  fact  wa'»  that  the 
Church  received  lo  recondtiation  all  who  repented  and,  if  they 
were  not  (jumsheti  with  confiscation,  they  would  eujoy  ininiunity.* 
Id  the  same  spirit,  Bishop  SimancaA  argued  that  it  was  For  the 
public  benefit  that  the  children  of  heretics  should  be  beggared 
and  there-fore  the  old  laws  which  allowed  CathoUc  children  to 
inherit  had  justly  been  abrogated.* 

This  heartless  remark  indicates  thaf,  by  the  middle  of  the 
^■ixtee^th  wntury,  there  was  no  companion  for  the  helpless 
off»pnng,  but  at  first  there  was  some  reHponsibility  felt  for  them, 
posfflbly  through  a  reniiniscence  uf  the  old  laws.  The  Instruc- 
tions of  HS4  provitle  that,  when  the  cliildren  of  tliasi'  condemned 
to  the  stoke  or  to  perpetual  piinnn  are  under  age  and  unmarried, 
they  were  to  be  ^iven  to  respectable  Catholics  or  to  religious,  to 
be  brought  Uji  in  tlie  faith,  and  a  record  of  such  ca.-«w  was  to  be 
kept,  for  it  was  the  intention  of  the  soverwgns  that,  if  they  proved 
Co  be  good  Christians,  they  should  have  alius,  espedally  the  girls, 
to  enable  them  to  marry  or  to  enter  rehpon.*  There  is  no  trace 
of  any  systematic  attempt  to  carry  out  this  humane  proviaonj 
but  when  rases  of  speHiU  hardship  were  called  to  FercUnand's 
attention,  he  occasionally  was  moved  to  make  liberal  conccssioiia. 
V^Hicn,  however,  in  1486,  the  inquisitoru  of  Sar^ostia  asked  for 
authority  to  grant  relief  to  some  poor  culpritii,  not  very  guilty, 
who  were  encumbered  with  daughters  Ukely  to  be  forced  to  evil 
oouisea,  tbc  canny  monarch  evidently  distruated  this  sudden 
ftecess  of  benevolence  and,  wliile  approving  the  kindniieR!)  of  the 
suggestion,  be  said  that  he  was  better  airquaLnted  than  they  with 
the  people  of  .Saragoesa  ami  le.sd  likely  to  be  deccivtrd,  so  they 
eould  ftpnd  him  thi?  names  of  the  parties,  tlieir  properties  and  the 
number  of  their  daughters,  when  he  would  determine  what  should 
be  done.*  IL  was  evidently  &  question  only  of  kindly  impulaee; 
there  was  no  obligation,  nmral  or  legal  and,  as  the  wants  of  the 
Holy  Office  grew  more  urgent  in  the  shrinkage  of  the  stream  of 
confincations,  inquisitors  like  Simancas  argued  that  the  aervice 
of  GckI  required  the  saciifice  of  the  innocents. 


■  Archivxi  de  Simaneu,  tnquiricion,  Lib.  78,  fvL  199, 

•  Sinaiicii'  cIk  Calli.  Inntilt.  Tit.  ix,  n.  4. 

'  InNtmcdon  Ae  MM,  \  22  (.Vigwllo.  fol.  S). 

*  iirchivu  gcQ.  dc  b  C.  de  .\racva,  Ucsist.  3>«»4,  M.  103. 
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In  practice,  everything  nn  which  the  oflFicials  could  Iny  Uielr 
hands  under  aiiy  pretext  was  swept  ronioraelessly  into  thf>  fiac. 
Eveo  the  bedding  and  clothca  of  i\w^  ti-d  out  iu  execution  at 
the  autos  de  fe  were  seized,  as  appears  from  Gcca»ionid  donations 
of  them  to  officials.'  When,  in  14»5,  Charlea  Vlll  occupied, 
Naples,  it  became  a  place  of  refugtt  for  fuplivcH  from  Spain,  but 
the  pious  skippers  of  the  ve«*eia  carrying  them  not  infrequently 
WTved  tiod  by  stripping  Iheir  defenceless  passengers  and  carrying 
home  the  upoiln.  This  wan  an  invasion  of  Uie  rights  of  the  crown 
which  vintlicated  itself  by  sending  to  Biscay  and  Guipiiacoa 
Anton  Sanchez  do  Aguirre  to  search  for  the  jewels  and  merchan- 
dise ihuH  taken  from  heretics  and  itell  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gsc.*  Id  1513,  when  Jayme  de  Majrana,  scriveQcr  of  the  court 
of  Segorbe,  was  coudcmia-d,  nil  his  uutiordinates  were  called  upon 
to  surrender  the  fees  which  they  had  recelvnl  during  bin  term 
of  office.*  A  dying  man  could  not  make  even  a  pious  bequest 
if  )tis  natural  heir  yum  &  heretic,  for  when,  in  1514,  Nicholas  de 
Medina,  a  merchant  of  Seville  returning  from  France,  died  at 
Bayonce  in  the  HOpital  du  Suint-I'^prit  ami  bequeathed  to  it  a 
tall  of  exchange  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  ducals,  tlic  pro> 
curator  of  the  hoapital  came  to  Seville  to  collect  it.  Viliacia,  the 
receiver  there,  proiiiplly  sequestrated  it  on  the  ground  that 
Medina's  b«r,  Rodrigo  de  Cfirdova,  had  been  condemned  (or 
heresy  and,  although  the  Suprema  finally  released  it,  tlibi  was 
done  as  an  act  of  charily  to  the  hospital.*  The  siune  rule  applied 
when  there  was  hereby  in  the  ascendants.  Juan  Francisco  V'italis, 
a  native  of  Majorca,  was  settled  in  Rome  as  a  merchant.  He 
dwdreil  to  trade  with  Spain  but  feared  to  do  m,  for  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  condemned  for  heresy  and  any  mer- 
chandise or  funds  that  he  might  send  would  be  Uable  to  confisca- 
tion as  constructively  derived  from  them.  He  therefore,  in  1511, 
applied  for  a  safe-conduct  for  his  goods  which  Ferdinand  iseued, 
exempting  them  from  »ei«ure  by  the  Inquiiation;  it  was  good 
however,  only  during  the  royal  pleasure  and  for  nx  months  after 
its  withdrawal  should  be  notified  to  Vitalis  or  be  pubUcly  pro- 
claimed in  Valencia.* 

Heresy  abed  around  it  an  iofeotion  which  oontaminated  every- 


*  AnduTO  it.  SimuKM,  loqiualeion.  Lib.  t;  Lib.  3,  fol.  4<L 
■  Cokcvioti  de  CMulM.  IV,  310  (Madrid,  IS30>- 

*  Ardiivo  de  Sinuncaji,  luquiBlcioD,  Lib.  ft,  (ol.  24-1. 

'  Ibidem,  Wb.  «.  fd.  1«5.  *  IbidetD,  Lib.  3,  lol.  1«. 
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thing  wiUi  which  it  came  in  contact.  Not  ouly  was  a  sliip  carry- 
ing heretics  forfeited  but  abo  its  cargo,  lu  I50I,  Vicencio  de 
Iduulera,  u  iiu*rcliant  of  Gftcta,  shipped  aomc  cotton  by  a  Bia- 
cayan  vessel  for  Alicante.  On  her  arrival  the  receiver  seiiiKl  the 
cargo  becaxiae  she  carried  two  persons  condemned  by  the  Inquia* 
lion,  but  till*  llishop  of  Gocta,  brad  ctiaplaii)  to  FcnUtiand'a  sister 
the  t^een  of  \aples,  brought  iDfluence  to  bear,  and  the  king 
ordered  Landera  to  be  paid  the  proceeds  of  his  cotton.'  Appar- 
ently the  oUicr  owner8  of  the  cargo  had  no  redress.  J->rdiiiaod 
waa  more  obdurate,  in  1511,  when  a  fthip  and  its  cargo  were 
condenuied  in  Seville  for  earr>'iiig  heretics.  Thin  included  a  quan- 
tity of  [Mapper  belonging  to  a  Portugueae  nicrcliant  named  Juau 
Francisco.  King  MaiiocI  interposed  to  protect  his  subject,  when 
Ferdinand  replied  that  he  had  ordered  justice  done  but  that  the 
In()uisition  had  represented  that  Francisco  had  bought  the 
pepper  from  King  Manoel  and  had  paid  for  it  with  bills  uf  i-xchange 
drawn  by  heretics,  and  thus;  with  heretic  money,  which  was  held 
to  forfeit  the  pepper.* 

Thit)  policy  was  not  merely  tranacnt.  In  1634  the  Inquisition 
seized  the  goods  and  credits  of  Portugueae  merchants,  readenta 
of  Holland,  Hamburg  and  France,  trading  with  Spain.  Agents 
bad  been  sent  abroad  to  secure  evidence  of  t-licir  Judaism;  they 
naturally  sought  to  defend  their  property  and  presented  certiii- 
eat«s  of  their  orthodoxy;  the  affair  dragged  on  and,  in  1636, 
Doctor  Juan  dc  Gosa  presented  an  elaborate  opinion  in  justifica- 
tion of  this,  proving  that  the  property  must  be  confiscated, 
although  the  onmers  were  not  Spaniards,  nor  domiciled  in  Spain, 
nor  had  cunimitted  hereiiy  in  Spain.  Hm  argimienl  was  baaed 
on  the  principle  of  the  canon  law  that  the  hert^tic  had  no  right? 
and  that  any  Catholic  cotdd  soiie  and  despoil  him;  heresy  is  a 
crime  all-pervading  and  not  limiteil  to  the  spot  where  it  is  com- 
mitted for  it  is  an  injury  to  the  whole  Christian  Republic.  No 
evidence  was  required,  for  it  was  notorious  that  the  Portugueee 
absented  themselves  in  order  to  indulge  their  heretical  procliv- 
ities and  that  they  frequented  the  synagogues  in  Amsterdam  and 
elsewhere.  The  Inquisition  was  to  hold  the  property  and,  for 
greater  justification,  to  summon  by  edict  the  owners  to  appear 
and  defend  it  within  a  fixed  term,  or  it  could  app<»nt  defenders 
to  act  for  them,  but  in  no  case  waa  it  to  raise  the  sequestration  or 


*  Anhivo  de  BimanCM,  iDquiscioa,  lab.  L. 

*  Ibidtfii,  Lib.  3,  fol.  142. 
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murendpr  the  property.'    It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  the  effect 
of  all  this  on  Spanish  commerce 


As  regards  property  alienated  subsequently  to  the  commission 
of  heresy,  tlie  only  limitation  on  it»  confiscation  is  found  in  the 
proviiiion  prohibiting;  interference  with  transactions  anterior  to 
1479.'  AH  Iftt^r  ones  were  subject  to  forfeiture,  without  oom- 
pcnsation  to  Uie  purchaser,  unles-s,  indeed,  he  had  made  improve- 
ments, the  value  of  which  wna  reimbursed  to  him.  The  frequency 
of  these  cases  aad  the  hardship  to  which  they  exposed  innocent 
third  parties  are  amply  illustrated  by  the  numerous  appeals  to 
Ferdinand  for  relief,  which,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  he  often 
granted.  The  cloud  thus  thrown  on  the  title  to  at!  property  that 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  New  Christians,  at  any  time 
eubeequent  to  1470,  continuc<l  to  hang  over  it,  and  the  Inquisition 
grew  Rtricter  in  (he  interpretation  of  its  rights.  A  letter  of  May 
6,  1539,  from  the  Siiprema  to  the  inquisitor  of  Saragossa,  says 
that  he  is  rcportcci  to  have  decided  that,  when  a  [>cr»on  is  con- 
demned or  reconciled  with  confisration,  and  hss  alienated  real 
property  subsequently  to  the  commisaoD  of  heresy,  if  the  pur- 
chaser is  requir<-(l  to  surrender  it  to  the  fisc,  he  is  rntitlwl  to  reim- 
bursement of  the  purchase-money.  The  inqiiinitor  is  therefore 
Bummoncd  to  state  his  authority  for  this  decision,  as  law  and 
custom  are  to  the  contrary  and  it  is  so  practised.'  This  wa«  per- 
emptory and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  question  was  raised  af;ain, 
although  it  took  no  count  of  the  rule,  which  Simaocas  soon  after- 
wards tells  us  was  still  in  vigor,  that  if  the  purchase-money  or 
what  represents  it  is  fnuml  in  the  confiscated  estate,  restitution 
should  bo  made  to  the  purchaser,*  The  Spanish  Inquisition 
preferred  to  both  keep  the  money  and  take  the  property. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  manifested  liberality  in  setting  free 
the  Christian  slaves  of  confiscated  estates,  and  this  was  extended 
by  the  Instructions  of  1484,  at  the  cost  of  those  reconciled  under 


'  Ardrivft  de  Sim*n<uM,  IttqtuddoD,  Lib.  4fi,  fol.  38,  103. — USS.  of  Bodleua 
Library,  .^reh,  S.  130. 

»  Appi.>llo,  fAl,  20,  22,  23,  24. 

*  Arebivo  de  fHnuDou,  laquiaicioa.  Lib.  7$,  fd.  235. 

*  Arcbidiacooi  Glow,  nipvr  Sexto,  Tit.  <ie  Hsret..  oip.  (Stm  Meundtm  (Eymvnti 
DfrFCtor.  P.  n). — Bnni«nli  ConwtnA.  lAtt»Tam  lotjuin.  a.  t.  Boita  hetrtticor.  f  4. — 
8iiiuuc«  de  Catlt.  Inslitt.  Tit.  n,  a.  29, 
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Edicts  of  Grace,  for,  thotigh  they  w?rp  not.  Bubject  to  confisca- 
tion, their  Christian  slaves  were  mwiumitted.'  It  was,  perhaps, 
a  kincUy  care  that  kept  these  frcodnicn  m  a  species  of  serfdom, 
for  Instrurtions  about  1500  dirwt  the  iiifniisitors  to  place  Ihem 
witli  proper  [persons  under  agreements  as  tfl  wages  and,  if  they 
are  not  reasonably  treated,  to  tranffer  them  to  other  masters.' 
Embarraasinfc  cases  RoiiieliineM  arwo,  such  m  that  in  which  a 
riavp  was  owned  jointly  by  a  good  Catholic  and  a  condemned 
heretic,  but  it  would  »ccm,  from  a  deeimun  in  1531,  that  thomanu* 
mitted  half  carried  with  it  into  freedom  the  enslaved  half,  and 
thp  Catholic  owner  had  no  redress.*  The  inquisitors  did  not 
alwa}ii  respond  to  the  himianc  intentions  of  the  Inntnictions; 
they  seem  to  have  sometimes  kept  slaves  for  themsplveft.  in  place 
of  setting  ttiem  free,  for  which,  in  1516,  they  were  rebuked  and 
were  also  ordered  that,  during  the  trials  of  the  owners,  the  slavn 
should  be  hired  out  and  thwr  wages  be  strictly  accounted  for — 
all  of  which  points  t«  current  abuses.  These  did  not  cease  for, 
in  1525,  Dr.  Mcrcadcr,  in  a  visitation  of  Sivily,  found  «imilar  ones 
flourishing.' 

Wliile  thus  con»derste  of  the  slaves  of  culprits,  confiscatioa 
seems  sometimes  to  have  extended  to  the  pcrsoos  of  the  culprits 
them-wlvefi.  One  tti  the  few  letters  eonceminp  the  Tnquintinn,  in 
which  Isabella  joins  with  Ferdinand,  is  of  December  28,  1498, 
addressed  to  the  Count  of  ttfucntcs,  Go>-crnor  of  Seville,  ordering 
him,  for  the  .service  of  God  and  good  execution  of  justice,  to  take 
all  the  Jews  condemned  for  heresy,  now  held  as  prisoners  by  tJie 
Abbot  of  San  Fodro,  and  s(41  them  as  slaves  at  such  prices  as  he 
deems  fit.  the  proceeds  to  be  handed  over  to  the  receiver  and  be 
applied  to  the  debts  and  necessities  of  the  tribunal.  An  intima- 
tion of  a  fimilar  kind  Ls  made,  November  6,  1500,  respecting 
Maectre  Luis  Carpano  of  Ant^nera  and  his  wife,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  confiscated  to  the  royal  6sc,  with  all  their  property, 
real  and  pcrmno).^ 

In  the  rigor  of  collpfrtion,  debtors  to  the  confiscated  estates, 
who  were  unable  to  pay.  were  imprisoned  without  mercy.  Thus, 
in  1490,  the  judge  of  confiscAtions  at  Segovia  cn-ders  the  alguazU 
to  sdze  the  lands  and  goods  and  money  of  Don  Mos^  de  Cuellar, 

'  InstruoeiciDM  d«  1484,  c*p.  2i  (Arfu^lki,  fol.  8). 

*  Archivo  de  Sinuncss.  Inquiiidon,  Lib.  933. 

*  Archive  kiat.  iwdoaal.  Inquiaeion  Ae  Vnlencu,  TiCf.  800,  P.  I,  o.  26. 

'  Arahiw  dt  Stmaocaa,  laquiaicioii,  Lib.  03S.  *  VtMea   Lib.  1. 
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who  wu  indebted  in  the  sum  of  393,000  maravcdfs  to  the  late 
Gonzalo  de  Cuellar,  rpgidor  of  Iliiitrago,  burnt  for  hpresy;  if  he 
cannot  find  property  enough  to  satisfy  the  debt  he  is  to  seije  the 
person  of  Don  Moa£  and  confine  him  in  the  puhUc  prison  of 
Segovia.'  It  was  the  same  witti  husbands  who  were  Uable  for  the 
dowTLos  of  their  wives,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  Don  Pedro 
Gascon  (p.  334).  Forbearance,  however,  was  Bometimcs  found  to 
be  belter  poUcy.  In  1500  yancho  Martinez  of  Hellin  was  sen- 
tenced  to  [uay  50,000  niaravedfis  for  the  dowry  of  tiis  wife  whose 
parents  had  been  reconciled.  He  pleaded  poverty  to  the  Su- 
prvma,  which  ordered  that,  if  Wis  properly  wait  iimuSIcient,  he 
should  not  be  imprisoned  and  that,  at  the  auction  of  his  effects 
he  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  to  the  amount  of  10,000  or 
12,000  maravedia  on  a  year's  credit.  The  event  showed  the 
wisdom  of  the  arrangement.  The  auetion  realized  17,000;  he 
was  the  purchaser  and  paid  for  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
He  accumulated,  as  the  years  went  by,  100,000  maravedJa  and 
the  judge  ordered  execution  on  him  for  the  33,000  still  due  on 
the  dowry.  Again  he  appealed  to  the  Suprema,  some  meuibera  of 
which  doubted  whether  tus  subsequent  acquisitions  were  liable 
and  the  matter  was  compromised,  July  5,  1510,  by  ordering  him 
to  pay  half  the  deficiency.'  These  instances  are  not  without 
interest  as  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  this  gigantic 
Bpolialiou  was  effected  througii  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries. 

The  elat)orate  systcni  adopted  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  records 
of  the  Valencia  court  of  confiscations  in  1530  and  1531.  ^^'hen 
an  arrest  wa.s  made  with  sequestration,  the  receiver  opened  an 
account  in  his  Libro  de  Afanifestaciones,  in  which  the  notary  of 
sequestrations  entered  all  the  ittnis  of  the  inventory.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  audiencia  de  hncienda  and  the  summons  to  debtors, 
to  declare  their  ohiigstions,  which  were  likewise  entered.  If 
the  prisoner  wa^  engagetl  in  trade,  his  books  were  examined  and 
all  debts  were  duly  placed  in  the  same  record.  Information  of  all 
kinds  was  diligently  sought  and,  no  matter  how  vague  and  wctrlh- 
leee,  was  similarly  recorded.  Much  of  this  was  obtained  from 
prisoners,  who  testified  to  gossip  heard  from  ceU-eompanioim  in 
the  dreary  hours  of  prolonged  confinement.  Tlius,  July  9,  1527, 
Violante  Salvador  testified  that   Leonor  Bonin  told  her  that 


>  Printed  by  Padra  FMel  Kit*.  Bolrtin,  XXni.  393. 
*  AnWvo  dc  SlnuDCu,  InquiBiciw,  Lib.  9,  (ol.  48. 
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AngelA  Pardft,  when  arrested,  had  entruated  eertain  small  coins 
U)  Ijeonor  Maoresa.  Angela  Parda  aDii  Leonor  Konin  wem  both 
bunit  and  V'iolaiite  Salviulor  v/tuf.  reconciled.  Leonor  M&nreea, 
when  summoned  to  account  for  the  deposit,  denied  it  under  oath 
and,  as  there  was  no  other  uilness,  the  claim  for  a  few  pennies 
was  abandoned.' 

The  perastence  with  which  these  tthadowy  elums  were  pursued 
is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Rafael  Moncada,  arre6t«d  in  1524. 
A  certain  Sor  Catalina  tcslifie*!  that  8h«  had  hwird  say,  by  some 
one  whose  name  slie  could  not  recall,  that  Moncada  had  .'^d  that, 
during  the  revolt  of  the  Germanfa  (1520-152"J),  he  had  hidden  a 
large  amount  of  goods.  His  wife,  or  widow,  Violantc,  when  sum- 
moned, declared  that  during  the  troubles  he  had  hidden  some 
silks  in  (he  dye-hou.se;  when  peace  was  restored,  ho  had  taken 
them  out  and  when,  two  years  lat«T,  he  was  arrested,  they  were 
among  tlie  effects  wqucntratud.  She  was  brougbl  forward  agun 
and  again,  always  adhering  to  the  same  story,  and  it  was  not 
until  1531  that  she  was  discharged.' 

This  persistence  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  recwver  was 
responsible  for  every  it«m  entered  by  Uie  notary  of  sequeetra- 
lions  unless  he  could  show  that  it  was  not  collectable,  to  the  satia- 
faction  of  the  judge,  who  would  then  relieve  him  by  a  seiitench 
de  diligencias,  idgnifying  that  be  had  made  due  exertion.  The 
care  thus  induced  in  following  up  the  minutest  fragments  of 
property  is  nuuiifested  in  a  petition  prceented  by  the  receiver, 
March  4,  1531,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  made  every  effort  to 
reeover  fourteen  sueldos,  the  dowry  given  by  Pcre  Barbera  and 
Urut)iel  Barbera  to  their  raster  Leonor  tiart>era  on  Iut  marriage 
to  Qrabiel  Mas.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Pere  Barbera  was 
burnt  in  effigy,  Mas  went  to  the  Canaries  covered  mih  debts  and 
died  there  poor.  Leonor  died  eiglileeii  years  ago,  leaving  her 
property  to  Pere'i;  son  Anrich  and  he,  too,  had  been  reconciled 
with  confiscation.  Anrich  was  called  and  duly  interrogated  and 
then  the  judge  allowed  the  entry  to  be  cancelled." 

Be^des  the  excommunication  incurred  by  all  who  did  not 
voluntarily  reveal  their  indebtedness  to  a  confiscatetl  estate,  the 
recdver  was  clothed  with  ample  powers  enabUng  him  to  perform 
bis  duties  thoroughly.    ^Vhcn  the  Erst  appointments  were  made 


>  Aicbiro  tiiBt.  ntriooal,  loqoiiiciun  do  Vskocitt.  Leg.  300,  P.  i,  n.  25. 

>  Ibidem,  P.  I.  n,  97.  *  Ibidtn,  F.  i,  n.  27. 
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for  Aragon,  in  1484:,  at)  officials,  aecular  and  ecdedastic,  were 
required  to  amet  him  when  called  upon,  under  pain  of  the  royal 
VTAth  and  three  thoue&nd  gold  florins.'  Apparently  this  was 
foiinri  inmiflicient.  for  the  formula  in  s  commission  issued.  Sep- 
tembers, 1519,  to  Alonso  di.'^  Guniiel,  receiver  of  Gudad  Rodrigo, 
aete  forth  that,  if  any  one  refused  or  delayed  to  deliver  up  con- 
fiftcated  property,  the  receiver  could  impose  penalties  at  discr^ 
tion  and  these  penallivs  were  coiiflrnied  in  advance,  while  every 
one,  of  whatever  station,  waft  required  to  obey  his  orders  under 
the  aanie  cliscretionai  penalties.'  It  is  easj'  to  imaRine  the  wrong 
and  opprestioii  which  an  unprincipled  official  couid  infiici,  under 
powers  so  vague  and  arbitrary,  and  the  terror  which  the  office 
shed  around  it  is  exemplified  in  a  Valencia  ease,  decided  in  1A32. 
September  2, 1528,  NofTrc  Calatayut  niustwcd  courage  to  present 
I  to  the  court  of  confiscations  a  petition  setting  forth  that,  in  1S07, 
as  heir  to  his  father,  he  became  liable  for  a  violario — a  sort  of 
annuity — of  fifty  surldos  a  year,  rcdwmabic  at  (ifleen  libraa, 
>  due  to  Luis  Alcanys,  which  he  paid  Bometimee  to  Jayme  Alcanys 
and  sometirnofi  to  a  daughter  of  Joan  Alcanys,  Jayme  was  con- 
demned ami  the  rrceivcr  .st-iisfd  the  \'iolftrio.  Through  fear  of  the 
conaequences,  Noffre  continued  to  pay  it  up  to  the  present  time, 
although  it  (lid  not  belong  to  Jayme  and  the  parties  on  whose 
lives  it  was  baseil,  Guillern  Kancon  de  Belvia  and  Johan  Voluda, 
had  been  dead  for  twenty  years.  The  case  must  have  been  bit- 
terly contested  for  it  was  not  until  April  17, 1532,  that  a  deciBion 
was  rendered  in  liis  favor,  to  the  effect  that  the  violario  had  not 
belonged  to  Jayme  Alcanys  and  that  the  lives  had  ended  a  quarter 
of  a  century  iK'fore,  wherefore  the  receiver  was  ordered  to  refund 
all  the  payments  that  he  had  received.'  It  wa*i  fortunate  that 
a  court  was  eoiaetimee  found  to  check  the  lawless  rapadty  of 
the  receivcra. 


It  would  not  he  easy  to  exaggerate?  tlie  confusion  and  the  hard- 
fhips  caused  by  the  enforcement  of  confiscation,  especially  in  the 
early  period.  The  Xew  Christians  had  filled  fio  many  portions  of 
public  and  private  trust,  and  the  trade  of  Spain  was  so  largely  in 
tbedr  hands,  that  the  long  procession  of  arrests,  accompamed 


'  Arduvo  Kcn.  de  la  P.  cl<-  AniKon,  HiriM.  3GN-1,  Tot.  12. 

'  Archive  At  SinuuveiM.  rnqiiiiicion.  Lib.  9,  leA,  61. 

*  Archiro  hut.  nacioiwl,  InquiaieioD  de  V*)cndM,  Li^g.  300,  F.  tn,  n.  19. 
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with  aequeBtratioD  and  followed  by  confiscation,  could  not  but 
be  paralynng  and  afTect  interests  far  wider  than  those  of  the 
victiraB  and  their  kindrpd.  Even  after  the  first  wild  torrent  of 
pcTBecution,  the  industry  of  the  tribunals  was  constantly  involv- 
ing men  hithejt^  unsuspected,  bringing  ruin  or  inextricable  per- 
plcxilies  on  the  innocent  who  had  chanced  to  have  dealings  with 
Sheni,  The  backward  search,  niorcove-r,  into  the  hercMca  frf  those 
long  since  dead,  vitiated  old  transactions  and  invalidated  titles 
to  property  that  bad  long  boen  held  by  innocent  owners.  During 
Ferdinand's  life  we  hear  of  many  of  these  cases  brought  before 
liim  on  appeal,  and  for  the  most  part  not  in  vain,  for,  n-hen  the 
injustice  of  hia  receivers  was  clear,  he  was  prompt  to  revoke  their 
action,  and  when  there  was  dovibt  he  would  often  kindly  waive  a 
portion  or  the  whole  of  his  claim.  A  few  typical  instances  nill 
illuBtrate  some  of  the  varioun  aspects  of  the  troubles  which 
pervaded  the  land  and  crippled  the  development  of  Spanish 
prosperity. 

Early  in  I4QR,  Ferdinand  was  startled  to  learn  that  the 
Barcelona  tribvinal  had  arrejtted  Jume  de  Casafranca  and  had 
sequestrated  hia  property.  Casafranca  was  deputy  of  the  royal 
troasurer-gcneral  of  Catalonia:  he  had  served  long  and  faithfully, 
without  siLspioionof  his  orthodoxy,  and  possexwd  the  king's  fullest 
confidence.  In  his  hands  were  the  moneys  of  the  crown  and  also 
simis  sent  thither  for  the  repairs  of  the  castles  of  Rousullon,  and 
the  embargo  laid  on  thpiie  funds  threatenf^d  serioiu)  compUcationfi. 
Had  private  interests  only  been  concerned,  the  embarrassment 
would  have  been  irremediable,  but  Ferdinand  set  aade  the  eetab- 
UHhe<l  routine  by  ordering  all  the  sequpf^t rations  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  his  advocate- fiscal,  who  was  directed  to  employ  the 
moneys  as  instructions  should  be  sent  to  him  and  to  furnish  an 
inventory  so  that  public  and  private  property  could  be  separated. 
Then  a  messenger  to  Italy  had  just  been  despatched  in  hot  baste 
with  orders  to  Casafranca  to  provide  immediate  passage  for  him 
to  Cenoa  and,  as  delay  wi^uld  be  moot  injurious,  thin  must  be  seeji 
to  at  once.  Besides  this  there  were  two  chests  of  silk,  in  the  name 
of  Gabrid  Siinchcz,  but  belonging  to  the  king,  and  two  chcstA  of 
paper  for  the  royal  secretary  and  some  horse-covers  and  tools, 
the  property  of  the  treasurer-general,  and  8ome  books  belonging 
to  the  heirs  of  Qonsiilez  Ruiz,  all  of  which  had  to  be  looked  after. 
Moreover  Ferdinand  recommended  Casafranca  to  the  kindly  con- 
sideration of  the  tribunal,  as  the  accusation  might  be  malicious, 
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and  he  charged  the  conacienoe  of  Ihr;  inq\ii«l(ws  loobsrrvr.iusticc. 
Caisafranca,  however,  in  the  end  was  con\'irtfid  and  Ferdinand 
consoled  his  children  with  some  frogmpnts  of  the  confiscatirm.' 

The  arbitrary  comprfhenriveness  of  inqiuMtorial  proredurc  and 
the  difficiilties  throvrn  in  the  way  of  the  New  ('hri»tiaii8  are 
excmpMol  in  the  caae  of  Gilnbert  de  Santa  Crti2  the  younger. 
Wh«'n  hiji  fatJirr.  of  the  same  name,  was  penanrfd,  the  son  made 
a  compromise  with  the  receiver,  uncicr  wliich  he  received  a  portion 
of  his  father's  property  in  ftettlement  of  his  mother's  dovrry  and 
Home  oilier  claims.  Then  he  married  Marfa  Cid  and  pledged  this 
property  in  the  nuptial  contract.  In  1500  the  father  was  again 
«rr**l«d,  when  the  property  was  at  once  sequestrated  a^ain;  he 
waa  living  with  the  «on,  imder  which  pretext  all  the  Int  ter's  house- 
hold effeclfl,  even  to  the  clothes  and  trinkets  of  the  wife,  were 
included  in  the  inventory.  Moreover,  the  son  wok  a  member  of 
a  firm  who  employed  the  father  6»  a  faetor,  on  whirh  account  all 
their  goods  and  books  were  sequestrated,  threatening  the  ruin  of 
their  buaneas.  In  this  emergency  the  only  rccourac  was  to  Ferdi- 
nand, who  responded  with  inslructionfi  to  the  trihvinal  that  his 
will  wat)  that  injustice  should  be  done  to  no  one;  it  was  to  examine 
the  papers  and  at  onoe  to  act  according  to  the  facta,  without 
oppreatdng  or  injuring  the  partie8  in  interest  anil  without  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  father's  trial.' 

The  insecurity  which  overshadowed  all  transactions  is  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  Diego  de  Salinas  of  A-vila,  who  had  received 
ae  a  marriage  portion  with  the  daughter  of  Gonzalez  (i6mez,  since 
deceased,  a  rent  of  forty-five  fancgas  of  wheat,  which  the  latter, 
in  1499,  had  bou^t  for  the  purpose  from  Rodrigo  del  Bnrco 
for  30,000  niaravedfs-  In  1501  it  was  found  that  Rodrigo  had 
inherited  this  rent  from  his  grandfather,  Pedro  AlvilreE,  whose 
fame  and  memory  were  condpmned,  and  it  was  legally  claimed  by 
the  fisc.  Lurkily  for  Di^o,  he  had  rendered  ser^-iees  to  the 
sovereigns,  in  consideration  of  wtiieh  they  granted  him  25,000 
maravedt»  of  the  rent;  it  was  to  be  valued  and  he  was  to  pay 
whate\'er  it  was  worth  over  and  above  that  sum.* 

Ferdinand's  kindly  interposition  was  Mught  by  Pascua)  de 
Velhdo,  who  had  sold  to  Pedro  de  Santa  Cru»  a  hoxise  for  1000 
sueldos.  reserN-ing  the  right  of  redemption  at  the  same  price. 
Pedro  was  reconciled  with  confiscation  and  Pascual  applied  to  the 
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receiver  to  allow  him  to  redeem  the  house  but,  u  he  had  inis]M< 
Im  carta  de  gracia,  he  was  denied,  and  the  house  wae  sold  (or 
1600  eueJdos.  Id  1502  he  found  th«  document  and  d&imed  the 
excess  irf  600  siipldw  which  the  reteiver  refused  to  pay,  imtil 
Ferdinand  ordered  him  to  do  ao,  because  Pascual  was  pow  and 
had  a  daughter  to  marry.' 

It  was  by  no  means  the  Conversns  only  who  siifTpred  in  this 
way,  for  Old  Christians  were  constantly  finding  themselves 
embarrattscd  by  the  cloud  thrown  on  titles.  In  1514,  Don  Pero 
Nufiez  dp  Ginsraan,  ('iavero,  or  treasurer  of  the  Order  of  Cala- 
trava  and  majordomo  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand,  represented  to 
the  king  that  liis  uncle,  Luis  Osorio,  Bishop  of  Jaen,  had  a  oiajor- 
domo  named  Rodrfguez  Jahalin  who  fell  in  debt  to  him  and  scttlet 
with  certain  properties  renting  for  4500  maravedls.  The  bishoi 
died  in  1496  and  Guzman,  who  inherited  the  properties,  gave  them 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Jaen  to  found  a  perpetual  mass  for 
his  uncle's  soul.  The  chapter  sold  them  and,  in  1514,  the 
Inquisition  seized  them  because  Jabalin  had  inherited  them 
from  an  ancestor  whos*'  fame  and  memory  were  eonderaned. 
Guzman  represented  that,  if  ihe  pR-scnt  possessors  were  ejected, 
the  chapter  would  have  to  make  It  good ;  the  masa  thus  would  be 
diseontinued  and,  at  bis  prayer,  Ferdinand  ordered  the  seizure 
to  be  withdrawn.* 

As  an  insurance  af^nst  such  losses,  sellers  and  purchasers 
Bomelimps  sought  to  procure,  from  the  king  or  the  lribunals,J 
hcences  to  convey  proiwrty,  real  and  i>er»onal.  This  was  prob-l 
ably  rare,  aa  I  have  met  nitb  but  a  single  case,  that  of  Johan 
Garnga,  hiH  wife  and  children  who,  in  1.510,  from  Majorca,  peti- 
tioned Ferdinand  for  licence  lo  sell  his  property  and  faculties  for 
others  to  purchase.  Ferdinand  referred  the  matter  to  the  Mal- 
lorquin  inquisitor,  saying  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
property  was  in  any  way  Uahle  to  the  fise,  but  if  the  impiiwtor 
thought  the  licence  ought  to  be  granted  he  was  empowered  to 
iasue  it  with  the  royal  ronlirmation.*  If  Garriga  obtained  hil 
lieenoe  he  probably  had  to  pay  roundly  for  it,  for  the  officii 
were  often  by  no  means  nice  in  the  abii.se  of  iheir  unlimited  power. 
In  this  same  year,  1510,  Antonio  Mingnt.  of  AUrantp  complaine 
to  Ferdinand  that  he  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  294  hbraa  as 
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debt  rlue  to  Cionzato  Roii,  condemned  for  lioxcsy.  He  had 
appealed  to  the  inqviudtor-goncral,  who  rpfcrrfd  the  matter  back 
to  the  inquisitors  but.  before  they  had  decided  tbe  case,  the 
recMver  put  up  at  auction  property  of  his  worth  more  than 
4000  ducats,  aud  then,  for  a  payment  of  100  ducats,  pof^tponed 
the  sale  to  St.  John's  day.  Mingot  sought  to  appeal  to  the 
king,  but  could  not  pet  copies  of  the  necessary  papers,  delays 
being  interposed  to  carry  the  matter  over  the  po«tponemenl. 
Ferdinand  warmly  expr<»!e(i  his  displeasure,  in  a  letter  of 
May  2l8t,  ordering  copies  of  all  papers  to  be  furnished  and 
proceedings  to  be  auspeudod  for  seventy  days  thereafter — but 
tlie  peccant  officiahi  were  not  punished.' 

Old  claims,  long  swce  galis5ed,  were  constantly  turning  up 
and  prosecuted,  from  which  the  only  recourse  would  seem  to  be 
tbe  king.  A  few  months  later  than  the  laflt  case,  he  had  a  petition 
from  the  people  of  the  hanilet-s  of  Scavielta  and  La  Mata  stating 
that  on  November  3,  1-187,  they  had  paid  o0  a  ccnso  of  4O0 
sueldofi  to  Leonart  de  Santaiigel  and  now,  after  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  receiver  demands  it  of  them  on  the 
ground  that  Santangel  at  the  time  was  in  priuou  and  incapable 
of  receiving  the  money.  Ferdinand  ordereti  the  recMver  not  to 
trouble  them,  as  they  were  ignorant  peasants  and  the  payment 
was  made  with  the  assent  of  their  lord,  the  Bishop  of  Hucsca. 
Similarly,  in  1511,  Domingo  Just  of  Saragnsaa  represented 
ttiat,  in  HS4,  he  hud  giveji  an  ubligatiun  for  3000  sueldos,  aa 
security  for  the  issue  to  him  of  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Rome.  On 
hia  return  he  had  been  unablo  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the 
paptT,  in  conftpi|uonce  of  the  flight  of  the  holder,  but  it  had  turned 
up  and  was  now  demanded  of  him.  Ferdinand  ordered  hira  to  be 
relieved  on  his  taking  an  oath  guaranteed  by  e-xcomiiiuiiiration.* 

Old  and  forgotten  heresies  were  exploited  with  equal  rigor. 
In  I&IO,  Pedro  de  Espiaosa  of  Baza  represented  to  Ferdinand 
that,  when  Data  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  (December  4, 
1489)  he  married  Aldonza  liodrfguez,  niece  and  adopted  dau^ter 
oi  the  esquire  Lazaro  de  Avila  and  Catalina  Ximenes  and,  on 
L<uaro's  death,  they  went  to  live  with  Catallna.  Now  Catalina 
has  been  condemned  for  an  act  of  heresy  comimtted  when  a  child 
in  her  father's  house  (probably  a  fast,  or  eating  unleavened 
bread)  and  her  property,  worth  aome  18,000  ducats,  has  been 
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confiscated.  In  view  of  his  i«ervice8  is  the  war  with  Granada, 
Kspinoe&bAggAd  that  the  rr>nti$tcation  b«  remitU^l  and  Ferdinand 
liberally  u8M.>[)t«d,  to  the  amount  of  18,000  dueats.' 

With  the  death  of  Ferdiuanit  these  frequent  appeals  to  the 
crown  become  fewer  and  are  met  m-ith  less  kindUnoss,  though  the 
call  for  relief  from  the  rigor  of  the  law  was  undiminished,  as  will 
tie  seen  from  the  case  erf  the  monastery  of  Borufaza.  In  1452, 
Pedro  Roy,  prie«t  of  Tort««a,  eold  t«  Dalvido  Tolona  of  Salcet 
for  400  iibras  a  rent  of  20  libras  per  annum  secured  on  certain 
property,  and  this  property  Roy  subeequently  sold  to  the  mon- 
astery, lu  Wta,  Dalvido  died,  leaving  the  rent  to  liis  sod,  Luis 
Tolosa,  from  whom  the  monastery  redeemed  it,  ftlareh  1,  1488. 
Luis,  or  his  memory,  was  condenuied  and,  about  1519,  the 
receiver  demanded  of  the  monastery  the  400  librae  and  alt 
arrearages  of  rent,  claiming  that  the  redemption  had  been  in 
fraud  of  the  lisc,  as  Luis's  heresy  antedated  tt.  The  case  was 
clear  and  judgement  agMDst  the  monastery  was  rendered,  June  7, 
1519.  Pleading  poverty,  it  appUe<J  for  relief  to  CharlcB  V,  Trho 
instruclsd  the  rewivcr  that,  if  it  would  pay  100  libras  during  July 
and  50  more  within  a  year,  he  sliould  release  the  claim.* 

The  a\idity  of  the  Inquiation  did  not  diminish  with  time,  nor 
its  disastrous  influence  on  all  exposed  to  its  claims.  In  I6I5,  a 
German  Protestant,  known  as  Juan  Cote,  was  condemned  by  the 
Toledo  tribunal  to  perpetual  priuou  and  confiscation.  He  was 
then  tweiity-f<)ur  years  oM  and  had  been  taken,  iii  early  youth, 
by  his  uncle  Juan  Aventrot,  to  the  Canaiies,  where  the  uncle 
ituirried  Martn  Vaiidala,  a  widow  with  four  children,  who  died  In 
1609,  leaving  one-fifth  of  her  estal*  to  Cote.  In  1613  Aventrot 
sent  him  to  Spain  with  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  his  heresy.  Proceedings  for  the  i-oniiscatioD 
of  hui  share  in  the  widow's  estate  ilraggtHl  on  interminably. 
September  7,  1034,  the  Suprema  ordered  the  Toledo  tribunal  to 
furnish  papers  in  the  caw,  including  a  certificate  of  the  date  (tf 
Cote'a  hereiy,  which,  in  view  of  his  having  been  brought  up  as  Aj 
Protestant,  it  fixed  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  could  be  con^ 
adered  responsible.  In  this  the  Inquisition  overreached  ita«lf, 
for  in  lR.3o  the  Canary  tribunal  reporte<l  that  the  heirs  alleged 
Cote  to  have  been  incapable  of  inheritance,  seeing  that  he  was 
brought  up  as  a  Protestant  and  both  he  and  his  uncte  had  pre- 
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loaded  to  bp  Catholica,  and  they  railed  for  a  copy  of  the  sentence 
to  dem0D6lrat«  thii?.  The  unabashed  Suprcma  then  shifted  it« 
((round  and  procured,  September  10,  16-10,  from  the  Toledo 
tribunal,  a  eertificate  that  Cote  had  commeneod  his  heretical  acts 
in  1613.  when  lie  brought  the  letter  to  I^rma  and  delivered  it  to 
Philip  III,  in  Augiist,  1614.  How  the  affair  terminated  and  how 
niueh  loDRer  it  was  protracted  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
the  InquiMition  had  at  lea^t  tiuecceded  in  lying  up  the  estate  for 
twenty-five  years.' 

The  hardship  of  the  system  on  innocent  third  partica  was 
inlenalied  by  the  fact  that  in  thift,  a<  in  all  elw,  the  Inquisition 
clsimed  and  exercised  exclusive  jutisdiciion.  There  was  no 
appeal  to  a  rhsinterested  tribunal  but  ouly  from  the  judge  of 
confiscations  to  the  Suprema,  wtiich  was  as  much  int^-ret<ted  as 
ita  subOTdinates  in  obtaining  as  large  returns  as  poeeible  from  all 
sources.  As  these  fell  off,  (he  liberulity.  so  often  displayed  by 
Ferdinand,  was  no  longer  in  place  and  it  became  inexorable. 
Confiscation;  were  specially  aaagned  to  the  payment  of  salaries 
and  the  judges  were  thus  directly  interested  in  their  productive- 
ness. The  dfingcr  and  the  humiliation  of  tliis  were  fully  recog- 
nized. In  his  futile  plan  of  reform,  in  1518,  Charles  V  proposed 
to  aaagn  to  the  ofltcials  definite  salaries  and  relieve  them  from 
dependence  on  the  sentences  which  they  pronounced.'  In  lft23, 
he  rrcri%'ed  from  bis  privy  council  a  memorial  in  which,  among 
other  matters,  he  was  urged  to  pee  that  proper  appointments  were 
made  in  the  Inqulation  and  that  they  had  fitting  salaries  from 
other  «ourcp.s.  so  that  they  should  live  neither  by  beggary  nor 
on  the  blood  of  thpjr  victims,  and  that  their  labors  should  tend 
to  instruction  rather  than  to  destruction  and  to  rendering  Chris- 
tianity odious  to  the  infidel.*  The  Cartes  of  Castile  remonstrated 
repeatedly  to  the  same  effect.  Those  of  1337  complained  of  the 
salaries  being  thus  defrayed;  those  of  1S48  asked  Charles  to  pro- 
vide fixed  salaries  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  notorious  evil  of  the 
judges  papng  thenLselves  by  fining  and  confiscating,  and  again, 
in  1555,  they  pointed  out  that,  besides  the  danger  of  judges  deriv- 
ing their  pay  from  the  condemnations  which  they  decree,  it 
diminished  the  respect  due  to  the  Holy  Office.  To  this  the  answer 
was  merely  that  the  matter  has  been  considered  and  will  be  fit- 

»  VS&.  of  Libmry  of  Uniwrtty  of  BsU«.  Ye.  20,  T.  VI. 
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tingly  dpcided.'  Spanish  finances,  however,  were  npver  in  a  pofd- 
lion  to  assvire  the  Inquisition  that,  if  it  paid  over  its  recdptA  to 
the  crown,  it  wouJd  get  them  back  in  appropriatjons  for  salaries 
and  expenses.  As  wp  have  seen,  it  kept  thern  under  its  own 
control  and  It  jealously  repelled  all  intrw<ion,  evcD  by  the  crown, 
on  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  confiscations. 

This  potation  had  not  beon  wou  without  a  struggle.  January 
20,  I486,  Ferdinand  eiiipowi-rpil  \\\v  inquisitors  (rf  Saragossa  to 
act  08  judges  in  the  compUcated  litigation  which  was  growing,  and 
he  comniisaionc-J  thcni  to  decide  all  questions  thence  arising.  On 
March  31  he  reit,eniied  the  injunction;  if  the  secular  judges  were 
allowed  to  intervene,  everything  would  be  lost;  they  were  to  be 
refltrained  by  censures,  as  had  already  been  done  and,  if  royal 
letters  or  extufutUoriax  were  required,  Uiey  would  be  promptly 
furnished.  There  evidently  was  active  reeistance  to  this  for,  oo 
May  ."ith  ho  wrote  that  ull  questiona  must  be  Bctlled  by  ecclmaa- 
tical  law  for,  if  the  fueroB  were  adiiiilted,  he  would  never  get 
justice.  The  inquisitors  must  therefore  act,  the  receiver  tuid 
fiscal  must  try  the  cases  before  them  alone,  and  they  must  be 
speedy.'  When  persecution  waa  active,  this  threw  upon  the 
inquiatora  too  heavy  a  burden  and  one,  moreover,  for  which  they 
were  unprepared,  for  they  were  theologians  and  not  cAnon 
lawyers.  The  assessors,  it  is  true,  asaistod  them,  but  a  special 
tribunal  evidently  was  a  necessity  and  this  was  furnished  by  the 
erection  of  courts  of  confiscation,  presided  over  by  the  piects  de 
ha  bienea.  In  Castile,  where  the  jueroa  were  not  an  impediment, 
this  had  already  been  tried.  As  early  as  14S4,  there  is  an  allusioD 
to  such  an  official*  and  a  commission  as  such  was  issued,  April  10, 
1485,  to  the  Bachiller  Juan  Antonio  Serrano,  of  C6rdova.*  For 
some  time,  however,  such  appointments  continued  to  be  unusuaL 
In  1490,  we  hear  of  Juan  P6rez  de  Nieva  as  juez  <le  loa  bienes  in 
Segovia,*  but  for  the  moat  part  the  inquisitors  and  their  axseesors 
continued  to  perform  the  functions  and,  when  a  jue*  existed,  his 
poation  was  subordinate,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Ferdinand, 


■  Colnwiro,  Cdrtea  de  loe  antiguoa  Rn^M,  II,  17(1,  217,  2S0. — C6no«  de  VaD*- 
doUd  del  alio  de  UDLV.  Pet.  xii  (ValladoUd.  I$5S.  fol.  xxav). 

*  Archiro  g6i.  de  Ift  C.  <l«  Angoti.  Regut.  36S4.  lol.  87.  92,  95. 
'  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  fiT3. 

*  Infonnt  de  QuMvula  (Bibl.  BAdotul.  HSS..  Tj,  2SV— Cf.  Zufiiei.  Aniulea  < 
Sevilh,  Ub.  xu,  kRo  1480.— Archivo  dc  AleaU,  Esudo,  Leg.  3137. 

*  Boktio,  xxui,  am. 
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Augusts?,  1500,  to  an  asaeesor,  telUDg  him  that  the  juez  was  only 
to  relieve  hiut  in  cr<liiiary  chm.'m  aui)  uot  tu  tie  Ids  IiiukIh  iu  iiupur- 
tant  ones.'  Inquisitore  also  continued  to  act  for,  in  1509,  we  hetf 
of  Nifio  (Je  VillaloboB  aa  inquisitor  and  juei  in  Cartagena  and  a 
oertaio  Dembredu  us  filling  botb  pt^&itions  in  ^^HUe,  while  bn  late 
as  1514  Toribio  de  HaldaOa  is  spokeo  of  as  ioqtiiator  and  jues* 
With  the  gradual  disappearance  uf  the  aaseaaora,  however,  the 
necessily  of  a  separate  fuactiouary  became  apparent,  and  the 
courts  of  confiscations  grew  to  be  an  established  feature  of  the 
tribunals,  w  long  as  confiscations  continued  to  be  numerous  and 
profita.bIe.  Towards  the  end,  whe-n  they  had  become  infrequeDti 
tbe  Mnior  inquialor  performed  the  duties  of  the  juez.* 

Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  persisted  in  asserting  the  excludve 
juris«.liction  of  the  Inquisition  over  all  matters  conue«t«d  with 
eonfiacatioD,  recognizing  that  his  interests  would  suffer  if  the 
secular  courts  were  allowed  to  intervene.  The  establishment  of 
this  as  a  rule  of  practice  is  attributable  to  (he  year  ISOS.  The 
receiver  of  .laeu  bad  sold  a  confiscated  house  to  Diego  (Jarcfa  el 
rico  for  forty-two  thousand  maravedl.s  on  a  year's  eretlit.  Wlien 
the  term  expired,  Garcia,  instead  of  pa)ing,  exiiibited  a  grant 
made  to  him  of  the  bouse  by  Pliilip  of  Austria.  After  Philip's 
brief  career  was  over,  liis  acts  were  not  treated  with  much  resiM^t, 
and  the  juezde  los  bienes  refused  to  recognize  the  grant,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  couuteragned  by  the  Suprema.  Garcta 
apf>ealed  to  the  chancellery  of  Granada  which  ordered  the  grant 
to  be  recognized,  but  Ferdinand  interposed,  January  18,  1508, 
conmraamling  tlie  judges  to  keep  their  hands  off  and  not  to  interfere 
with  the  Inquiftition.  in  any  way,  either  in  its  civil  or  criminal 
jurisdiction.*  The  ehtuicellery  did  not  take  this  kindly  and 
invited,  in  1510,  another  rebuke  for  meddling  in  suits  concerning 
sequestrations  and  confiscations;  if  any  cases  of  the  kind  were 
pending  they  must  be  forthwith  remitted  to  tlie  tribunals  to 
which  they  beloikged,  mid  in  future  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be 
entertained.* 

U  was  iuipossiblp  that  this  monstrous  policy,  of  making  it  the 


<  ArehlTo  de  giraapcM.  luquisiciou,  Lib.  1, 

■  Ibidem.  lib.  S,  fol.  39,  31,  297. 

■  DlM-tirM  hisi4rioo-I(^  mhn  U  Inquiainon,  p.  137  (ValladoIM,  1808). 

*  Arcliivo  de  Alcali,  Eaudo,  Leg.  3137.— Arcbiva  de  SinuaoM^  Tnyritif'mr^ 
Lib,  Wg.  (ol.  394. 


*  Arcliivt*  dc  Sisuacu,  luqulddou,  Lib.  3,  toL  09. 
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judf;e  in  it^  own  casen,  should  be  submitted  to  without  resiatance, 
but  it  was  stoutly  iiuuntaincd  by  the  crown.  The  tribunal  ol 
Jaen  iuveated  some  of  its  funda  iu  a  renso  createtl  by  a  cleric  of 
AlcalS.  Ue  dit^l  in  1524,  when  his  mother  and  brothers  attacked 
the  censo  as  being  secured  on  a  property  in  which  they  h«ld 
undivided  inta^sts,  and  another  party  came  forward  with  an 
incumbrancv  un  the  same  pro|>crty.  The  Inquisition  seized  it 
and  also  collected  some  debt^  due  to  the  de<rease<l,  which  reduced 
its  claim  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  maravedls.  The  other 
parties  appualvd  to  the  chancclUtry  of  Granada,  which  enter* 
tained  the  caw,  but  the  Inqui^iition  involved  Charles  V  who,  in 
letters  erf  May  19  and  July  7,  1525,  repeated  the  commands  of 
Ferdinonil  to  abstain  fmm  all  interference.  The  Impiixition  was 
the  aole  judf^>  and  partieH  thinkinfi^  theniRetvcts  aggrieved  niUBt 
appeal  to  the  Suprema.'  Still,  those  who  smarted  under  injustice 
sought  relief  in  the  secular  courtn,  which  were  nothing  loath  to 
aid  them;  complaiiils  were  loud  on  both  aides  and  compt^tencias 
were  frequent  until,  as  we  have  seen,  they  led  to  the  settleinenl 
of  I6A3,  in  which  Prince  Ptiilip  emphatically  forbade  cognizance 
of  such  matturs  tu  all  cuurtj^  and  tuiiiiaters  of  justice,  and  i-on- 
tined  appellate  jurisdiction  Htrictly  to  the  Suprema.' 

As  has  been  seen  in  other  matters,  the  great  high  court  ol 
Grauadu  waa  recalcitrant  and  pert^isted  iu  asserting  ita  jurit'dic- 
tion.  In  1571  and  1573  it  entert^ned  cases  relating  to  eonfiscft- 
tions,  in  both  of  which  it  was  told  by  Phihp  II  to  hold  its  hand 
and  not  to  meddle  with  such  afTaii's.  Despite  tliis,  in  1575,  it 
intervened  in  a  ea«e  which  suggests  the  reasonable  objection  felt 
torendering  the  Inquisilion  a  judge  in  itsown  cause.  The  crethtors 
of  Don  IKego  de  Castilla  hod  embargoed  his  property  aud  the 
court  had  placed  it  m  thu  hands  of  an  adminLitrator  for  their 
benefit ;  but  the  tribunal  of  Murcia  chanced  to  hold  b  censo  of  his 
for  a  thousand  ducats;  the  juez  de  loa  bienes  stepped  in,  seised 
the  property,  Bold  it  aud  kept  the  money.  The  chancellery  was 
seeking  to  obtain  justice  for  the  other  creditors:  it  arrested  the 
juez  and  threw  him  into  prison,  when  Philip  again  intervened, 
ordering  hia  liberation  and  the  abandonment  vS  the  rase.* 

It  illustrates  the  independence  of  Uie  kingdoms  of  the  crown 
of  Aragon  tliat,  when  the  ta.\-collectorB  of  \'alencia  levied  toxea 


■  Arvhivo  de  Sitftptw^tm,  laqulsiciOD.  Lib.  02»,  fol.  295. 

*  Salgado  de  Sontosa  dr  Reteotione  Bulbmun,  P.  □,  «p.  xxxiii,  a.  13L 

*  Anhlvo  d*  SliBMUM,  Inqoisidoa,  Lib.  0M,  fd.  303,  301,  310. 
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and  imposts  on  confiscnlpd  property  and  its  sale,  diaries  V  was 
obligwl  to  lipjical  to  the  Holy  See  for  ite  prevpnlion.  Clement  VII 
obligingly  granted  a  bull,  July  7,  1525,  forbidding  thu  under  pain 
of  excomiiiunicnliun  ami  a  HnP  of  a  ttiouMand  ducats  lo  thn  papal 
camera;  the  inquiator-Reneral  was  named  as  conservator  and 
judge  to  enforce  it  by  cciisurwi  and  interdict  and  invocation  of 
the  secular  arm,  which  doubtlcMB  put  an  end  to  the  practice.' 

As  the  operations  of  the  Inqui^tion  developed,  an  additional 
Bource  of  gain  waa  found  in  oiioeutating  upon  the  terror  pprvading 
the  New  Christian  communities.  Whether  the  idea  originated  in 
their  mercantile  inBtlucts,  or  in  the  de«ire  of  the  sovcrngns  for 
prompt  realization,  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  in  essence 
a  kind  of  rude  and  imperfect  insurance  against  certain  contin- 
gcncice  of  confiscation,  for  which  those  in  danger  were  willing  to 
I  pay  a  heavy  premium.  As  early  as  September  6,  1482,  in  a  letter 
of  Ferdinand  to  Luis  Cabanilles,  Governor  of  Valencia,  there 
occurs  an  ullimitin  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  ma<le  with  the 
Conversox  of  that  city,  under  which  apparently  they  had  a^eed 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  the  confitieationiit  and  had  appointed 
aatwflsora  to  apportion  the  ^are  of  each  individual.  Some  of 
thow  ihu-i  aj»eescd  refii«.-U  to  pay,  and  Ferdinand  ordered  them 
lo  be  coercwl  by  impriMinnieiil.'  What  were  the  exact  terms  of 
this  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  but,  on  June  6,  1468,  he  made 
another  bargain  with  the  Valencia  Converstw,  who  were  recon- 
cilwl  under  an  K^liet  of  Grace,  by  which  they  paid  him  for  exemp- 
tion from  confiscation— apparently  rather  a  fresh  impost,  for 
this  reconciliation  subalituted  fuiea  for  oonfincatioD.  Then,  April 
6,  1491,  he  confirmed  this  and,  for  a  further  payment  of  five 
thousand  ducats,  he  added  exemption  for  heretical  acts  subse- 
quently committed.  If  they  tlid  not  amount  to  relapse,  and  for 
imperfect  confewaons  made  under  the  ICdict  of  Grace — for,  an  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  such  confessions  were  frequently  a  BOurce  of 
danger  ari.sing  from  trifling  omiK^ons,  construed  by  theinqmwtors 
aa  rendering  them  fictitious  and  entailing  relaxation.  It  \»  an 
indelible  disgrace  to  Ferdinand  that,  in  these  compoationa,  he 
did  not  keep  faJih  with  those  whose  monpy  he  took.  In  1499,  the 
Suprema  took  exception  to  this  arrangement,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  complaints  that  it  was  violated  by  the  s^ure  and 

'  Bulufo  de  !•  Ordva  do  Suitiac^,  Lib,  I  de  copiu,  M.  224. 
■  Archive  gen.  de  la  C.  de  Aii(oa,  RegU.  9SM,  fol.  9. 
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sale  of  properties  coniprt'tieodeil  uudt-r  it.  Thf^n  FiTdioaod 
ql«ctareil  that  it  liad  iiot.  bet-n  his  inleutioii  to  relieve  from  COD- 
fiMiition  tboee  whose  confessions  had  been  imperfect,  whereupon 
the  Suprema  ordered  the  iiuiuialors  and  receiver  to  proMtule 
(uad  conJiflcate  the  properly  of  all  such  penitents  in  spite  of  the 
agreement.  Even  the  liardeued  receiver  AUaga  seems  to  have 
hesitated  lo  obey  Lliese  ihiIitw,  for  Ferdinand  wan  obliged  to  writ* 
to  him,  September  27th,  that  they  were  to  be  executed  notwith- 
standing the  privilege  and  it«  confirmation.' 

Tlie  hardfOiijB*  inflicted  un  the  innocent  by  this  breaeh  of  faith 
are  illuHlrated  in  a  petition  preeeutetl,  in  1019,  to  Charles  V  by 
Juan  and  Beatrix  Guiinerft,  children  of  Ijernat  and  Violante 
Uuiuiera  who,  after  the  eoinpuj^ition  of  HSii,  had  been  condemned 
for  imperfect  confeasioD  and  their  properly  coiitiscated.  Juan 
and  Bcatris,  with  other  children  in  the  same  poation,  appeuU-d 
to  Ferdinaiid  who,  under  the  provituon  nl  April  fi.  1491,  ordered 
Ibe  receiver  to  rKsturo  all  such  projjcrty.  Tliey  recdvcd  and 
enjoyed  posseasion  for  twelve  years,  after  which,  under  the  orders 
of  1499  the  inquiajtoFH  took  it  from  Ihein.  From  tills  they 
appealed,  but  were  too  (wor  (o  follow  it  up,  and  the  Suprema 
declared  the  appeal  abandoned.  Now  they  prayed  Charlea  for 
the  restoration  of  their  property  and  eliowed  that,  after  the 
cxixution  of  their  parents,  ihey  had  paid  all  the  iostalmenta 
remaining  of  the  composition.  In  view  of  this,  Charles,  as  a 
special  jjrftce  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  clemency,  ordered 
—not  tliat-  the  property  of  which  they  had  been  robbed  should 
be  restored— but  that  the  receiver  should  repay  them  what  the 
inquisitors  might  find  that  they  had  paid  of  the  eompowtion  after 
tlie  death  of  ilii-ir  imrents,  without  deducting  thertffrom  the  claim 
of  the  fisc  for  the  income  of  the  property  during  their  twelve 
years'  possession.* 

Even  worse,  if  po«sble,  was  Ferdinand'H  course  in  a  compod- 
tion  made,  September  lU,  14t>5,  with  the  heirs  and  successors  of 
all  who  ill  Aragon  had  died  up  to  that  time  and  whose  memcwiea 
ha<l  been  or  might  in  future  be  condemned.  For  the  hiim  of 
five  thousand  duc&ts  he  abandoned,  to  those  who  contributed,  all 
the  confiscations  of  their  inheritances  aud  also  the  inheritances 
of  tho»-  who  refused  to  contribute,  to  be  distributed  among 


'  Anhivo  hut.  tutciaiuJ.  InqiiuiRinti  dr  ^'lllr•ncin,  Ij^g.  98;  CWrUs  d*  l(M  Re/ei 
CatAltcoa,  L^.  2.— Arclih-o  dc  SimaDCu,  iDquiaicion,  Lib,  1. 
'  Arehira  dc  WiiiftitMs,  biiiniaicion.  Lib.  0,  fol.  63. 
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thpm  in  proportion  to  thoir  contributions.  Inforcntiftlly  this  was 
contirnifti  when,  in  HOO,  in  view  of  trouble  with  ilie  rocriver, 
at  the  prayer  of  ihc  contributors,  !ic  appointed  ^■icent■  de  Bor- 
HiOva  aHminiittrAtAr  of  the  property,  to  claim  and  bold  it  and 
distribute  it  to  the  owners.  After  seven  years  bail  pawsed,  in 
1502,  he  vtus  (tcixud  with  qualiufi  of  cooacivQce  at  thus  ^iolatinf; 
the  canon  law  whieb  incapacitated  the  children  of  heretics  as 
inheritors.  It  is  true  that  he  might  have  assumed  the  property 
and  then  made  a  fn-c  pft  of  it,  tu\  was  frequently  done  in  gpecial 
caww,  but  his  Rnniples  were  too  delicate  for  such  a  subterfuge. 
By  letters  of  December  1.1,  1502,  to  the  inquisitors  and  asoesftor, 
he  ordcn^d  the  «cii!urc  and  confiscation  of  nil  the  property  thu6 
devolved  and  the  return  to  the  contributors,  in  all  casea  where 
they  were  sufferers,  of  the  moneys  which  they  bad  paid — thus 
retuning  the  contributions  of  ttaoee  who  had  not  profited  by  the 
compoKition.  This  breach  of  faith  made  an  iminenw  sensation 
in  Saragot»a  and  even  his  son,  the  archbifihop,  ventured  to  remon- 
strate, when  he  re[)Iied  sanctinionioualy  that  he  wae  acting  by 
the  advice  of  learned  and  God-fearing  men,  who  had  demon- 
strated to  him  that  he  could  not,  with  a  clear  conscience  and 
without  peril  to  his  soul,  grant  a  privilege  contrary  to  the  canon 
law;  the  sufferers  must  liave  patience,  for  it  van  in  arcordancfi 
with  the  canons  of  holy  Mother  Church  which  were  obligatory  on 
him.' 

The  inquLsitors  and  receiver  were  not  over-nice  in  utiltaing 
their  opportunity  and  coraplunts  speedily  came  pouring  in  that, 
bwddefi  the  inheritances,  they  seized  all  the  property  belonging 
to  the  heirit,  inclutling  tbeir  acquiMtiona  and  the  dowricA  of  tlicir 
wives,  and  that  moreover  they  di<l  not  repay  the  contributions. 
Tims,  before  the  month  of  December,  1502,  was  out,  the  brothers 
Buendia  appealerl  to  him;  they  had  paid  flft<ccn  thousand  sueldos 
to  the  compoBition  and  now  the  receiver  had  seiied  what  they 
had  inherited  from  their  father;  much  of  this  they  bad  sold:  they 
hwl  acquired  other  proiJerlies  by  their  labor,  they  had  inherited 
from  their  mother,  who  was  an  Old  Christian,  and  had  received 
dowries  with  their  wives,  all  of  which  was  included  in  the  Miiure, 
Ferdinand  merely  reported  this  to  the  inquisitor,  with  a  vague 
order  to  do  justice  so  as  not  to  afford  grounds  for  complaint.  It 
in  easy  to  conceive  the  confusion  of  lilies,  the  oiidtipUcity  of 
suits  and  tlie  amount  of  misery  resulting  from  tixisi  arbitrary 

*  Arcbivo  de  Siimnces,  InqinacMo,  Lib.  1. 
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ahrr^Atlon  of  a  contract  Refflstanct?  vmn  prolonged,  but  it  was 
un&vaUini;,  for  Ferdinand  held  good  and  repeated  his  perempitoy 
orders,  J&nuary  \  and  March  8,  1503,  July  S  and  November  7, 
l.'KH  and  Octobor  7.  1508.'  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that 
many  of  the  contributors  who  euffered  never  obtained  a  retxim 
of  their  money,  for  this  formed  the  subject  <^  one  of  the  artictea 
of  the  Aragonese  Concordia  of  l.'J12,  confirmed  in  the  1516  bull 
of  Leo  X,  providing  Ihat  whoever  had  joined  in  a  compoeition 
for  the  property  of  the  dead  and  had  paid  liis  money,  if  the 
deceased  was  subsequently  con\ietBd  and  the  fiae  aeijted  hia 
inheritance,  he  should  ren>vcr  from  the  f»tatR  what  he  had  pzud, 
provided  the  payment  hatl  not  been  made  out  of  the  effects  of 
the  deceased.'  It  was  thus  admitted  that  the  contracts  were  no 
bar  to  the  Inquisition. 

There  were  various  forms  of  these  compositions,  insuring 
against  the  different  risks  and  disabttities  to  which  the  property 
of  the  Convenios  was  exiK>5ed,  but  they  all  had  this  in  common 
that  the  contributor  threw  bis  money  into  a  pool  from  which  his 
chance  of  dcrivioR  advantage  was  in  the  hi^^hcst  degree  problem* 
atiial.  It  is  therefore  a  striking  evidenn'  of  the  dcsperalioa  to 
which  the  New  Christians  were  reduced  that  they  were  eager  to 
grasp  at  these  forlorn  chances  and  to  pour  thdr  money  into  the 
ever-gaping  royal  trea«ury,  while  Ferdinand,  in  Kpilc  of  Ills  con- 
scientious scruples,  was  always  ready  to  speculate  on  their 
despair.  It  is  impossible  now  to  say  how  many  compositiou 
were  made,  from  first  to  la^t,  but  they  probnljly  covered  nearly 
(he  whole  of  Spun,  at  one  time  or  another.  We  have  seen  that 
there  was  one  in  C6rdova,  prior  to  1500,  wliich  was  highly  profit- 
able to  the  inquisitor  vho  managed  it  and  another  of  uncertain 
date  in  Andalusia  (Vol.  I,  pp.  190,  220);  there  was  one  in 
Orihuela  in  1402  and  a  secoml  in  Valencia  in  1408  and,  in  1515, 
I  here  were  others  in  the  Ri.seayan  prownces  and  in  Cuenca. 
Occasonally,  moreover,  inquisitors  were  authorized  to  enter  into 
such  barg«in.s  with  individuals,  as  in  Majorca  in  1498  and  in 
CatAlonia  in  1512.' 

"A  Bpectmen  of  these  individual  compoations  is  revealed  to  tu 
in  an  investigation  made  in  1487,  by  Doctor  Alfonxo  Ramfres, 
juez  de  los  Ineoes  of  Toledo,  into  the  accounts  of  .fuan  de  Urrfa, 

'  Arohivod(>SimftD<«s.Inquuicion,  Lib.  3,  fol.  26,  28,29.30;  Lib. (Q6. fed. 311. 

'  BuIatio  Af  U  OrUfa  At-  !^(ta^,  Lib.  1  da  oopias,  Tol.  910. 

•  Antiivo  de  &muiGu,  loquuioiOD.  Lib.  1 ;  Lib.  a33j  Ub.  3,  tol.  181,  40B,  410. 
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tbe  late  rrrfiver,  who  was  rpport«ci  lo  Havc  defraudwl  ttm  fiac 
of  more  than  a  mUIiqii  jind  a  Iialf  maravedla.  Petlro  dp  Toledo 
had  fled  to  Portugal,  (o  escape  trial,  anil  hia  wife,  Isabel  Dfaa, 
arranged  with  Urria  for  a  royal  iottfr  of  •w-curity  and  pardon  for 
him,  his  property  and  liis  paternal  inlieritaDce,  for  wKich  tb« 
priee  agreed  upou  was  UaU  a  nutliau  maravedts,  in  addition  to 
which  Urria  was  promisoil  a  hundred  florins  for  Jiis  services. 
Pedro  returned  and  paid  for  the  letter,  when  Isabel  gave  Urrfa 
thirteen  gold  cruzados  and  fourteen  pieces  of  cloth,  which  he  sold 
and  claimed  that  he  was  five  hundred  maravedfs  short.'  This 
was  (H'oductive  but  still  more  so  was  one,  in  1514,  by  which 
FraDOsco  Sanchez  of  Talavera  ransomed  the  estate  of  his  deceased 
father  for  a  million  maravedls.* 

Thr^c  lraiiMar1iuti»  justify  the  conclufion  that  persecution  was 
largely  a  matter  of  finance  as  well  as  of  faith.  Such  conviction 
is  BtrpngthPTied  by  thp  history  of  the  greatest  of  the  general  com- 
positions, a  iiiwt  pruiongod  ami  involved  transat-tion,  of  which 
apace  will  permit  only  the  barest  outline.  It  commenced  with  a 
composition,  signed  Decpmber  7,  I5US,  with  ScWIte  and  C-ddil, 
by  which,  in  conNiderati<in  of  twenty  tlumsand  ducats,  there  was 
ma<le  over  to  the  penanced  and  condemned,  or  to  their  heirs, 
all  confiscated  property  in  suit,  or  that  had  not  been  discovered 
and  BHEed,  from  the  commencemeiit  of  the  Inquisdtion  up  to 
November  30th,  except  what  was  included  in  the  auto  de  fe  of 
October  L'9th.  The  property  of  those  who  did  not  join  in  the 
agreement  and  pay  their  asKesMriiPiiitt  wa^  liable  to  seizure  and 
all  amouutfi  tlius  realized  were  to  be  deducted  from  the  payment. 
There  was  also  prnnted  the  valued  privili>gf  of  g<Mng  to  and  trad- 
ing nnth  the  Indies,  forbidileu  to  all  reconcUiadon.  This  was 
extended,  OctoIxT  10, 1509,  in  the  name  of  Queen  Juajia,  covering 
the  archbishnpric  of  Seville,  the  bij-hoprif  of  Cddiz  and  tlie  towns 
of  Lepe,  Ayamonte  and  la  Rfdiuulilla.  and  providing  for  the 
payment  of  forty  thousand  ducats,  for  which  the  queen  made  t« 
the  contributors  a  donation  of  all  real  and  personal  proj>erty 
forfeit  to  her  from  persons  reconciled  and  guilty  of  imperfect  cou- 
feastons  or  other  offences  prior  to  reconcihation ;  also  all  the  prop- 
erty of  those  who  had  died  reconciled  or  lo  be  reconciled  and 
forfeitable  by  reason  of  prior  offences,  together  with  all  property 
confiscated  on  those  who  refused  to  contribute.    All  atienationa 


■  ArdblvQ  d«  Sisuneu,  PkUtMutto  It«al,  Inquiaieioii,  Lag.  Ooioo.  foL  IS. 
•  XbidBDi,  Lib.  3>  fol.  371. 
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made  by  contributors  were  confirmed  to  llie  piircliascrs  nail  con- 
tributor wer«  rdievpd  from  a,ll  pPimlUf^K  iiK-urred  for  diHrpg&nUng 
the  disabilities  inRicled  on  those  reconcilfvl  and  their  descendants. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  it  was  expressly  stuted  that  thf  grant  did  not 
exempt  the  property  of  those  wlio  relapsed  or  eommitted  oPfences 
subsequent  iv  recouciliation,  nor  did  it  relieve  them  from  prose- 
cution in  person  or  fame.  After  this,  for  some  caiuse,  the  total 
payment  was  mcrca£c<l  to  eighty  thousand  <lucat»,  of  which  sixty 
tliounand  were  far  the  coinpodtion  and  twenty  thousand  for 
rehabilitation  or  removal  of  dbabilities. 

The  ilrst  obc^tacle  lay  in  the  as^umbliiig  of  the  enormous  uiass 
of  paper-s  relating  to  Uie  old  coufiNcations.  The  tribunal  of  Leon, 
which  held  some  of  them,  refa'ied  to  deliver  them,  and  the  same 
occurred  witii  papers  concerning  Ecija,  requiring  repealed  per- 
emptory orders  from  Ferilinand  to  procure  their  deposit  in  the 
Castle  of  Triana  for  inspection.  At  last  the  unwieldy  business 
was  got  under  way,  Asmtwors  were  appointed  (o  iiiukc  the 
aaseesments  on  contrtbutofK,  but  troubles  arose  and  the  whole 
affair  was  put  in  the  hands  of  Petb^  de  Villacia,  the  experienced 
receiver  of  Seville,  who  had  been  inetrunieiital  in  gelling  up  lite 
agreement  of  1508.  The  work  went  on  and  large  (roltts^lions  were 
made,  although  delays  in  payment  incurred  penalties  which,  by 
1515,  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  uiaravedfa, 
to  be  pMd  to  the  tribunal  of  Seville— but  it  never  got  the  money.' 

Encouraged  by  this  initial  success  the  scheme  was  extended 
over  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  bishoprit-s  of  CC>nlovu,  Jacti, 
Badfljoz,  Corifl,  and  Plasencia  and  the  pro%inoe  of  Leon,  the  sum 
agreed  upon  for  them  being  fifty-five  thousand  ducats.  Com- 
plaints however  aro»e  about  injustice  in  the  assessments;  pay- 
ments were  not  forthcoming  in  time;  diflicidtiwt  apparently 
insuperable  accumulated  and  Fenlinand,  after  consul Ution  with 
Ximenes  and  the  Suprema,  revoked  the  composition.  Then  il 
was  revived  and  Ferdiiiaiul,  .lauuary  18,  1515,  placed  it  in  Uic 
hands  of  Villacis,  whas(>  instruction!)  justify  the  aivsumption  that, 
under  the  guise  of  an  act  of  mercy,  the  whole  scheme  was  merdy 
tbc  pretext  for  fresh  exttctiuuj*  on  the  defenceless.  He  was  ordered 
to  proclaim  the  composition  in  all  places  within  the  districts  con- 
cerned; to  order  all  persons  obligated  to  pay  their  contributions, 
those  proposing  to  join  were  to  appear  before  liim  by  their  pro- 

*  Arcbira  de  Simuica*,  Inquiiidoa.  Lib.  933;  Lib.  3,  Col.  19.  46,  06,  78.  70, 
«1,  107,  38«,  403;  Lib.  9.  (oL  3. 
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curators  at  a  specified  time  and  arrange  the  a«iw«menta  t«  be 
paid  by  each  place  or  pCTson,  sucli  a»«»smcnte  being  binding  on 
the  absent.  As  for  thw<e  who  refused  to  join,  Villaois  was  empow- 
ered to  levy  on  their  property  as  being  jointly  liable  and  to  sell  it 
at  auction,  pving  lo  the  purchasers  good  and  sufficient  title, 
guaranteed  by  the  crown,  while  all  necular  offioialA  were  required 
tn  give  Ixira  whatever  aid  he  required.  Inquisitors  were  to  do  the 
same  and  were  to  romniiasioD  oe  aiguazils  Rueh  ikthous  oa  he 
might  name.  Ijotten  were  sent  to  the  oorref^doni  of  the  towns, 
telling  them  that  some  contributors  refused  to  pay,  and  they  were 
empowered  to  decide  all  such  queistions  summarily  and  finally.' 

That  the  malttr  was  really  an  unauthorised  impost,  enforced 
by  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition,  wouhl  appear  not  only  from 
thin  admitljuire  of  <tecular  Juri.'vliction  but  also  from  what  wc 
know  aa  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  orifpna!  composition  of 
SeWlle.  Each  town  was?  aswssed  at  a  certain  sum  which  it 
divided  nt  discretion  among  the  contributors.  When  AlcAwu" 
was  assessed  at  a  thousand  ducste  it  remonstrated  to  Ferdinand, 
who  kindly  ordered!  execution  FU-spended.  Other  places  were  not 
so  fortunate  and  the  pililesft  exaction  of  the  assessment  provoked 
renstance.  Thus  in  Starch,  IfiH,  when,  by  order  of  the  tribunal 
and  as  representative  of  Villaris,  Fernando  Royz  went  to  San 
Lucar  de  Barrameda,  he  seized  some  slaves  and  other  property 
and  f^aced  them  in  the  prison  for  safe-keeping.  The  Duchess  of 
Medina  Sidonin  ordered  the  alcalde  to  return  them  to  their  mastera 
and  would  allow  no  further  lp\ie8  to  bo  made.  Ferdinand  forth- 
with rebuked  her,  ordering  her  to  assist  the  oflici&ls  and  never 
■gain  to  interfere  in  matt^Ts  ronrerning  the  Inqiusition,  He  aliw 
wrotp  to  the  inquisitors  to  inflict  due  punishment  on  the  pemon 
and  property  of  the  alcalde  anri  all  connen^le-d  mth  the  affair;  the 
levies  and  exerutions  miL")!  proceed  and  the  money  hf  rnllected, 
for  the  last  instalment  of  the  composition  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
end  of  May.' 

This  indicates  that  the  Seville  eompoeition  had  been  fairly 
productive,  but  the  other  had  continued  to  drag.  With  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  in  January,  1.^16,  pressure  was  removed  and  reidst- 
ance  became  general.  A  c^ula  issued  in  the  Dsme  of  Queen 
Juana,  February  24th,  states  that  those  who  were  asseeeed  were 

1  ArUvo  de  StmanwM,  Uiquincian,  Ub.  8,  fol.  100;  Lib.  t.  fol.  379,  380,  400, 
401,  402. 
*  Ibidem,  Ub.  3,  rol.  307,  372. 
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refiuaag  to  pay  and  were  supported  by  nobles  and  mafnut«0, 
wherefore  the  iiiquieitors  of  Bcvillc,  Cordova,  Jaeo  and  Leon  were 
inatmcted  to  enforce  the  peymeole  by  levy  and  ex^ution  and  to 
prosecute  with  alt  rigor  those  who  im{)eded  the  collrction.  irre- 
speetivc  of  their  rank  and  dignity.  Tliif<  was  inefTective.  In 
C6rdova,  the  Coimt  of  Cabra  and  the  Marquis  of  Priego  forced 
the  agents  of  Villacis  to  abandon  work  among  thrir  va^salt^,  »nd 
the  latter  compelled  them  to  deposit  sixty  thousand  maravedts 
which  they  had  collected.  It  wa«  in  vain  that  the  Governors  of 
Castile  ordered  them  to  desist  and  when,  in  tSrpiemb«r,  the  Count 
of  Cabra  justified  his  persistence  by  stating  (hat  his  people  had 
paid  their  composition  \ft  liodrigo  of  Madrifl--who  had  organized 
the  scheme— and  he  would  not  allow  them  to  be  coerce«l  into 
duplicate  payments,  he  and  the  marquis  were  told  that  Rodrigo 
had  no  authority  and  that  his  receipts  were  worthless,  which 
suggests  the  impoiiitiniix  practised  on  the  victims.  In  the  lands 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidouia  the  same  opposition  was  offered 
and  the  high  court  of  Granada  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
by  ixRuing  mandates  retttriuning  the  cnlleetinn,  nor  Ih  it  hkety  that 
it  respected  a  royal  c^dula  of  July  4th  commanding  it  to  abfitaio 
from  interference.' 

This  resstanec  was  fully  justified.  Rven  before  Ferdinand's 
death,  the  proceedings  of  \'illacLs  and  his  underlings  had  aroused 
general  indignation.  At  the  C6rtc8  of  Burgos,  in  1515,  the  pro* 
curators  of  Sevillo  had  called  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  tbeir 
extortions  in  a  petitjon  which  set  forth  their  misdeeds,  doubtloos 
with  exaggeration,  but  which,  coming  from  thoee  not  personally 
interested,  mtiKt  have  had  substantial  faimdatioo  in  fact.  Villacis 
was  accust^d  of  arbitrary  Hssc»^nients  and  of  making  up  deficien- 
cies by  assessing  again  those  who  ha<l  already  paid,  of  cruelty, 
extortion  and  fraud,  of  selling  at  auction  property  taken  in  execu- 
tion, at  unusual  places  and  tinier,  so  that  he  and  his  friends  could 
buy  it  in,  of  using  the  machinery  of  the  composition  to  collect  his 
private  debts,  of  defrauding  the  fisc  by  false  returns,  of  charging 
to  the  contributors  the  exorbitant  fees  and  expenses  of  Ws  col- 
lectors, although  the  agreement  provided  that  the  Gsc  should  bear 
them,  of  rendering  to  the  contributors  only  a  partial  aocoimt  of 
his  collections  and  refu.-^ing  to  complete  it,  and  in  this  charging 
himself  with  only  forty  ducats  as  collected  in  the  Canaries,  when 


'  Archiv-o  <le  SimaiMaa,  lotltnsieioo.  Lib.  3,  fot.  430,  1-19,  450,  451,  453,  4M; 
Lib.  S27,  fol.  301. 
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there  was  evidence  that  the  amount  va&  more  than  a  thousand. 
In  short,  h^  was  ncciued  of  abumng  his  arbitrary  powers  in  almoflt 
e\'ery  concmvable  way  to  oppress  thR  people  and  enrich  himself, 
and  numerous  specific  cases  were  cited  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tions. The  magistrattt  of  Sevillp  had  cmleavored  to  restrain  him 
but  he  scorned  their  jun^lrtiun  ami  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  community,  the  king  wb£  supplicated  to  send  to  Seville 
some  one  cmiiowcred  to  invoKligatc  and  puniwh  and  niakv  nsalitu- 
tion  to  those  wrongfuliy  deflpniltHl. 

It  y/tin  inipoasible  to  ignore  such  an  appeal  made  in  the  face  of 
the  nation,  and  the  Licctic-iado  Giron,  one  of  the  judgcx  of  the  high 
court  of  Granada,  wan  despatched  to  Seville,  but  only  with  power 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Suprema  within  sixty  days.  The 
time  provwj  loo  short  and,  after  rxc«M.Hliiig  it,  he  begged  to  be 
relieved  on  making  a  imrlial  report.  In  December,  1516,  the 
Licenciado  Mateo  V&zquez.  a  resident  of  Seville,  was  commis- 
sioned, with  the  same  [x>won5,  to  complct«  the  iuvcatigation  and 
also  to  enquire  into  many  romplwnta  coming  from  various  places 
that,  prior  to  the  appointment  of  Villaas.  Pedro  del  Alciiar  and 
FrAuci«co  dc  Sautn  Cruz  and  their  employees  had  made  large 
collections,  of  which  they  had  rendered  no  account;  that  they  had 
retiuned  more  than  a  n^on  of  maravedlB,  while  those  who  had 
paid  ihcm  were  subjected  to  levy  and  execution  to  enforce  dupli- 
cate payments.  Altogether  the  whole  buanees  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  Saturnalia  of  spoliation  and  embeizlcment.  Vdsquex 
undertook  the  taak  and,  on  September  17,  Ifil/,  he  was  ordered 
to  fximish  to  Villacia  a  copy  of  the  evidence  to  enable  him  to  put 
io  a  defence,  after  which  all  the  papers  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Suprema  for  its  action. 

If  anything  resulted  from  this  it  haa  left  no  trace  in  the  docu- 
ments. The  influence  of  Villacis  carried  him  through,  for  he  was 
oontuiue<l  in  oflire  and  went  on  with  the  work.  August  )3,  1518, 
Charles  V  ordered  an  audit  of  his  aecnunts  and  payment  of  bal- 
ances due,  which  he  skilfully  parried.  A  new  assessment  wai 
ordered  to  make  goofi  any  part  of  the  eighty  thoiLsand  ducats  that 
nugbt  still  be  uncollected  and  this  was  given  to  him  to  enforce. 
The  old  methods  were  still  pursued  for,  in  March,  1519,  Charlea 
was  obliged  to  write  vigoroualy  to  the  Count  ^  Cabra,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pnego  and  the  alcalde  mayor  of  the  Marquia  of  Comarea, 
who  had  again  interfered  with  his  colleolora  and  stopped  all 
proceedings  in  their  lands. 
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Charlfts'a  Ftemiah  favoritM  were  growing  impatiftnt  to  share 
in  tbc!  cltisive  epoUa.  lie  had  grantM  to  his  chambprlairij  M.  de 
Beaurains,  the  rest  of  the  oorapoeitioii,  but  it  was  not  forth- 
cnming,  nor  y/frc  the  accoiinta  of  VUlacis.  In  January,  1519.  haj 
wroU*  to  TorqiK'mmla,  out-  of  the  SpvUIc  inquisitors,  to  enforce] 
on  Vlllacis,  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law,  the  paj^ment  l« 
Beaurains  of  anj'  amount.s  rollect«il  and  not  pmd  over,  while,  if 
thi?ro  wOH  a  balanrc  uitcolU-cted,  Villaris  was  to  ast!C>sii  it  afresh 

and  account  for  it  to  Beaununs.  This  produced  nothing  and,  oa 
March  24th  Charles  emphatjcally  repeated  the  order,  Eranlang 
fidl  power  to  enforce  it  with  perialliea  at  discretion.  Villacis, 
howevw,  had  eicpprienoe  in  eluding  such  demands  and  F<*rdinand 
had  not  left  much  to  glean.  In  1515  he  had  divided  up  the 
C6rdova  compoeitiou,  giving  twenty  thousand  to  the  Inquisition 
and  ret«rving  thirty  thousand  for  himaelf.  Of  this  he  had  receivMl 
twenty  thousand  and  the  remaining  ten  he  panted  to  the  Msr-j 
qtus  of  Dcnia,  but  when  the  latter  prci«cnted  ltu.s  order  to  Villacia^' 
h«  was  told  that  eight  thousand  wrb  cover(>d  by  previous  grants 
and  he  could  only  have  two  thousand.  Denia  complained  to 
Ferdinanil,  by  that  time  mortally  sick,  who,  on  December  4th, 
assented  to  th»  transfer  to  him  of  the  previous  grants,  but  Ximenea^ 
in  transmitting  this  order  to  Villacis,  made  a  condition  that  the 
twenty  thousand  for  the  Inqviisition  miLst  first  be  piud  and  he 
subsequently  suspended  Denia's  grant  altogether.  The  marquis 
complained  of  this  to  Charles,  who  from  Ghent,  May  22,  1517, 
ordered  Xiraenc-H  to  lift  the  saspension,  but  again  Ximenea 
inasted  with  Villacis  that  the  Inqiuation  must  first  be  paid.  The 
funds  seemed  to  evaporate  and  vanish  int-o  thin  wr.  It  is  prob-' 
able  that  Uenia  got  little  or  nothing  and  that  BeaurainB  fared  no 
better,  for  Charles's  prime  favorite,  Adrien  dc  Croy,  received  as 
his  share  of  the  spoils  only  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
marave<l(8,  tJie  penalties  for  delay,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
the  tribunal  of  Seville.  The  insatiable  Calccna  and  Aguirrc,  how- 
ever, secured  a  thousand  ducats  which,  in  1515,  Ferdinand 
granted  them  in  recompense  for  their  labors  on  the  composition.' 
Thus  for  ten  years  the  New  Christians  of  a  large  part  of  Spain  bad 
been  harried  and  impoverish^v!  under  delusive  promises  of 
exemption  and,  of  the  moneys  thus  extorted,  but  httle  reached 
either  tlie  crown  or  t)ic  Inquiaition.    The  tribunal  of  Seville, 

■  Archtvo  (fe  SinuocM.  Toquimcion,  Uh.  3,  fol.  403.  42S,  433;  lib.  4,  fol.  1-4, 
6,  M;  Ub.  i,  fol.  17,  30,  2£,  95;  Lib.  9,  fol.  3.  S.  28,  3S,  30.  58. 
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indeed,  can  have  ivcfiived  virtually  notliing  for,  u^  wf  Iihvc  t^irii, 
iti  1556,  itM  ArcltbishDj)  Vald&i  awc^rtcd  tliat,  sine*-  tho  beginiting 
of  the  ceiilury,  it  was  ko  iiuiiovenslipd  that  it  could  support  but  a 
dngle  inqiuator  and  pay  only  one-third  of  the  ordinary  eidarica.* 

It  would  be  impossible  now  to  conjecture  what  wft;s  the  amount 
of  which  the  industrious  and  producing  classes  of  Spain  were  tJiuB 
deepculed,  or  wliat  wwt  the  kuiu  uf  misery  thui^  inflicted,  although 
we  niay  estimate  the  retribution  which  followed  in  the  disorgan- 
ization of  Spanish  lndustrie«  and  the  retardation  of  econoouc 
developmeut.  What  reached  the  royal  treaKury  and  the  money- 
chests  of  the  Inquifdtion  waa  but  a  portion  of  the  values  of  which 
the  owners  were  deprived.  The  ai^ets  taken  melted  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  spoilers.  The  expenses  of  the  trials,  wliic-li  became  inordi- 
nately prolonged,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  conaumed 
a  coiutiderable  part.  Dilapidation  and  peculation,  which  even 
Ferdinand'ti  incessant  vi^lance  could  not  prevent,  were  the  source 
of  constant  loss.  LCven  wiUiout  these,  the  necessity  for  immediate 
realization,  to  .supply  the  peremptory  demands  of  the  treaKury 
and  the  tribunals,  threw  an  enornioua  amount  of  property  and 
goods  of  all  kinds  on  the  market,  in  forced  sales  which  were 
inevitably  sacriBces.  It  was  Uie  establistted  nde,  perpetually 
enuiuaated,  that  every  thing,  except  money  and  securities,  was 
to  be  sold  at  auction,  the  real  estate  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
condemnation,  in  presence  of  the  ret^eiver  and  notary  of  seques- 
trations.' Notwithstanding  all  precautions,  collusion  and  fraud 
were  perpetual.  It  was  doubtlww  as  an  oilort  to  check  Uiem  that 
Valdi?H,  in  1547.  ordered  that  real  etftate  or  censofi,  or  government 
securities  should  not  be  sold  without  consulting  the  Suprema, 
together  with  an  attested  statement  of  past  income  and  probable 
proeeed.<t,  and  thi.4  was  followed,  in  1553,  with  an  order  that  prop- 
erty in  litigation  was  not  to  be  scdd.'  Precautions  however  were 
unavailing.  The  memorial  of  1623  to  the  Suprcma  remarks  that 
there  are  many  opportunitie»  for  human  wickedness  in  the  seques- 


■  Arofaira  fie  Sim&nna,  PHtronBto  Kval,  InqnlBioioa,  Leg.  6ia«o,  fol.  70. 

*  lattrurcioiinB  do  USB  (ArgusUo,  lot.  18).— BibL  uadoiui],  M33.,  D,  118,  tol. 
112,  Q.  39. 

For  oeouionAl  spc^l  exceptioiui  aee  Anhivo  hi»t.  DAoiwut,  Io<luiBioiou  d« 
V«kncia,  Cartav  de  lo«  R«yea  CwMlioos,  Leg.  2,— Ar^vo  d*  SinuucM,  laqui- 
lidoa.  Ub.  2.  lol.  29;  Lib.  3,  (oL  203. 

'  Anthivo  de  Sunanou,  luquiMOkOOt  Lib.  980,  ftX.  Uft. 
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traiion,  valuation  iind  sale  of  sequpetratcH  property:  th«  valua- 
tions are  habitually  ton  tow  anti  ihc  »o,\cs  are  iiiaJo  at  tlie  lowest 
prices.  Whenever  possible,  property  should  be  brought  to  the 
city  of  the  tribunal,  be  pnipiTly  valmxi  and  the  receiver  be  for- 
bidden to  sell  it  for  lees.  When  ."yiles  have  to  be  niade  at  the  place 
M  arreBt,  they  should  be  by  public  auction,  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioner  and  of  a  familiar,  to  see  that  just  prices  are  obtained.' 
The  Suprema  wenis  to  have  moone<l  over  tlus  uinil  1635,  when  it 
called  for  rei>ort«  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  auctions  were 
held  and  wbellicr  just  pric»*.H  were  ohlaiiu'd;  if  the  properly  waB 
in  some  small  place  it  uiuat  be  brought  to  a  larger  town  to  prevent 
fraud.' 

During  the  period  of  active  confiwution,  moreover,  when  the 
moneyed  claasee  were  either  ruined  or  anticipating  ruin,  it  was 
sometitneB  impossible  to  effect  sales  and,  in  the  pressure  and  con- 
fusion, properly  was  allowed  to  go  to  wa«t<^.     A  letter  of  March 
20,  1512.  to  the  receiver  of  Huesca  and  L^rida,  speaks  of  the 
uninhabited  houeea  and  land«  wluch  bad  not  been  sold,  because 
fair  prices  could  not  be  hail,  and  which  were  i>erishing  in  coos&-J 
quence,  and  he  waa  told  to  see  whether  he  coidd  not  sell  thentl 
on  ground-rent,  redeemable  or  irredeemable.'     It  is  impoesible 
not  to  see  in  this  the  commencement  of  the  despoWodos  which  w« 
the  despair  of  Spanish  stateenien  for  more  than  two  centurieSL'^ 
So,  in  1^1,  the  dwelling  in  Jjitiva  of  Juau  Sanz,  on  whom  it  waa 
confiscated,  was  allowed  to  fall  into  such  disrepair  that  no  one 
woulii  take  it  gubjecl  to  the  uicumbrances,  and  the  rpntals  did  not 
meet  the  ground^reats,  so  it  was  abandoned  to  the  incumbrancers/ 

The  manner  in  which  property  melted  away  is  seen  in  the  settte- 
tnent,  made  in  irA9,  of  the  estate  of  Mayor  de  Moiision,  burnt  for 
heresy.  It  was  appraii5ed  at  110,197  maravedte,  but  agaiast  this 
were  the  expenses  of  the  woman  and  her  children  while  in  prison,, 
amounting  to  41,100,  and  the  widower,  Diego  tie  Adrade,  Bnallyi 
agreed  to  take  the  estate  for  1 7,000  maravedfs,  subject  to  wha^ 
ever  claims  there  might  be  against  it.*  Everybody  concernetl 
grasped  at  what  he  could.  In  15:t2.  the  Valencia  tril>unBl  sent 
Rafael  Diego  to  Majorca  to  arrest  and  fetch  Leonor  Juan,  wife 


'  Arcfaivo  de  Siniuicaji,  InquUidoii,  Lil>.  926,  ful.  21 . 

>  B>bl.  nuioniJ,  H5S.,  D,  118,  fol.  167. 

*  Archivo  d^  Kirmuicas,  InquaicicTn.  Lib.  3,  fol.  1S2. 

*  Archivo  hint,  ntkciotud,  Inquiaiciou  <te  Vftkncia,  Ia^.  300,  P.  u,  a.  18. 
'  Arofaivo  d«  tiiuuutCBB,  loquinciun,  Lib.  9,  fol,  91. 
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of  Ramon  Martin  who  was  blind.  She  was  reconnled  with  con- 
ftsciiXQu  and  Clmrlcs  V  made  a  grant  to  the  biuband  of  a  hundred 
librafl  from  the  rotate,  hut  when  the  account  was  made  up  the 
expenses  did  not  leave  enough  to  pay  him.  One  item  agaiiiRt 
which  he  protested  was  iwenty-five  ducata  to  Diego  for  twenty 
daj-s'  wnric,  when  his  salary  was  only  eighty  ducats  a  year;  the 
Suprema  ronsi'quenlly  suspended  the  item  but,  in  1545,  loquis- 
it<ir-gcftcral  Tavera  ordered  it  to  be  paid.* 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  insist  upon  what  was  inevitable  in 
an  age  when  iiiiegriiy  was  exceptional  in  public  affairs,  and  in  a 
bueinese  affording  pet-uUar  temptations  to  malveraation,  through 
the  fluctuating  unrertainty  of  receipts  and  the  difficulty  of  offceU 
ing  conipctetil  su[)ervLsion.  Ferdinand  did  bia  best  to  establish 
accountability,  and  his  incessant  activity  exhibits  itaelf  in  his 
minute  criticisms  on  his  auditor's  reports  of  the  accounts  of 
receiverii,  but  even  hiH  vi^lanc«  could  not  prevent  frauds  and 
peculation,  uor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
lurkinf;  behind  statements  of  receipts  and  expeDdltures,  when  the 
receivers  were  apt  to  uae  the  funds  an  their  own.  When  Juan 
Denbin,  the  receiver  of  Saragoesa,  died  and  his  accoimte  were  bal- 
ance<l,  after  all  f)ossible  allowances  were  made^  he  was  found,  in 
1500,  to  owe  9367  Bueldos,  which  Kerdinand  vainly  endeavored 
to  collect  from  his  heir,  the  Abbot  of  ^'eruela.  Denbin's  deputy 
at  CalatAvud  improved  on  Ids  example  and  wjia  found,  in  1409, 
to  be  abort  24,000  sueldoft,  of  wliich  he  p^d  8000  and  promised 
the  rest  at  the  rate  of  4000  a  year;  the  instalment  of  1500  was 
obtained  after  some  delay  an<l,  when  we  last  hear  of  him,  Fer- 
dinand was  endeavoring  to  secure  that  of  1501.' 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  chronic  reluctance  erf  such  offidala 
to  render  statement.-*,  and  Ferdinaoil's  correspondence  shows  how 
dUiieult  it  was  to  force  them  to  do  so.  There  is  much  suggestive- 
Dees  in  a  letter  of  October  15,  1498,  to  the  Maestre  Racional  or 
Audilor-geucral  of  Catalonia,  telling  him  that,  as  Jayme  de  la 
Ram,  the  former  reewvej,  and  Pedro  de  Badia,  the  present  one, 
refuse  under  various  pretexts  to  hand  over  their  books  so  that 
tbdr  BCcountfi  ran  l>e  settled,  he  is  to  take  legal  steps  to  compel 
^_  it;  they  can  have  until  March  I,  1409,  to  obey  and,  if  they  still 
^1    refuse,  their  salaries  are  to  be  stopped.     When  the  hooks  are 

^H  *  .\rvh)va  de  SimaiMM,  Inquisieion,  Salt  W,  Lib.  4,  (ol.  148, 

^^^  Ibidem,  Lib.  I. 
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obtainpd  no  time  is  to  hft  losl  ia  striking  a  balanc*,  and  psppfial 
care  ia  lo  be  taken  that  they  do  not  give  themselves  fraudulent 
credits.  Juad  d(^  Montana,  receiver  of  Huei^ca  and  L^rida  was 
anotlipr  whose  atcounls  were  ehronieally  in  arroar.'  This  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  Kerdinand'fi  rngn.  In  1515  we  find  him 
writing  to  a  re«Hver,  who  had  flatly  refused  to  obey  an  order  of 
Ximenpe  to  go  to  Valencia  with  his  hooka  and  papers  and  remit 
an  account  of  his  colIcrtionH,  for  pcrsLvtentT  in  which  the  kii 
threatened  him  with  prosecution.'  After  his  death  Ximenca 
labored  enprgetirally  toevoke  order  out  of  disorder.  He  appointed 
a  receiver-general,  with  power  to  colled  by  levy,  execution  and 
sale,  all  moneys  due  by  the  receivem,  and  all  fines,  penances, 
romniutations  and  rehabilitations;  moreover,  to  a  new  auditor- 
general  Hernando  de  Villa,  he  addressed  a  e^ula,  February  21, 
1517,  reciting  that  the  receivers  had  collected  from  the  confisca- 
tions and  other  sources  large  aunis  of  which  for  a  long  time  they 
had  rendered  no  account,  wherefore  he  was  instructed  to  visit 
every  tribunal,  to  demaod  an  accounting  from  the  receiver,  to 
examine  all  papers  and  vouchers  and  ascertain  (he  balances  dxw, 
while  all  notaries  were  instructed  to  furnish  whatever  docimicnta 
he  might  call  for,  and  he  was  empowered  to  enforce  his  orders  with 
punishtiipnt  at  discretion,* 

Posably  this  may  have  produced  improvement,  but  if  ao  H 
was  but  temporary.  We  have  just  eeen  how  recalcitrant  about 
his  accounts  was  Pedro  dc  Badia,  the  receiver  of  Barcelona;  he 
did  not  improve  and  when  he  died,  in  1513.  he  left  his  office  in 
bad  condition.  He  was  replaced  by  Martin  de  Marrano,  trans- 
ferred  from  Majorca,  who  proved  (o  be  no  better.  In  1520  Car- 
dinal Adrian,  to  punish  him,  reduced  his  salary  to  2SS0  sueldos 
and  then,  April  16,  1521,  wrote  a  long  and  indignant  letter  to  the 
inquisitors,  principally  devoted  to  Marrano's  miwleeds,  among 
which  was  refusal  to  settle  his  accounts  and  alleging  clwms  for 
which  he  had  no  vouchers.  Yet,  to  all  appearances,  with  the 
inexplicable  tenderness  i^hown  to  official  culprits,  he  was  retained^ 
in  office.*  The  tribunal  of  Sicily,  where  the  confiscations  were 
large,  was  in  even  worse  hands.  Diego  de  Obregon,  who  served 
as  receiver  from  1500  to  1514,  left  its  affairs  in  lamentable  con- 


■  .ArchiTo  de  SinunoMi,  Inquidcion,  Lib.  I ;  Lib.  3,  M.  67. 

■  Ibidetn.  Lib.  3.  M.  332.  *  Ibidem,  Lib.  5,  fol.  S. 
•  Ibidem,  Lib.  3,  M.  3Si.  Lib.  S33. 
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fusion.  He  was  succeeded  by  Garet  Cid,  who  was  sent  to  reduce 
it  to  order.  Uow  he  accompUshed  this  is  seeD  in  a  report  of 
Beciito  Mercadur,  twot  as  ioapectur,  dcjtcribiug  the  Hcanciul  man- 
agement ftin  charact<'rized  by  every  vice,  wiiile  peeultition  wan  rife 
among  all  the  ofticials.  Garcf  Cid  returned  to  Spain  la  152U  and 
it  WAD  not  until  1542  that  thL^  Supreuia  ordered  bint  to  pay  the 
1420  (lucat.s,  which  he  wtu<  found  to  owe,  an  well  a^  what  he  had 
cdlected  of  'JitOO  more  which  were  charged  against  him.*  Things 
ifid  not  mentl  for,  as  we  have  seen,  ZuHta,  who  became  Auditor- 
genersd  for  Aragon  in  IMS,  describes  his  untangting  of  the  Sicilian 
accounts,  which  had  not  been  recdved  for  twenty  years  and  were 
in  (he  utmost  disorder.' 


It  is  evident  that  the  receipts  of  the  royal  treasury  formed  but 
a  portion  of  the  amount  wrung  from  the  victims.  \Miat  those 
recpipt«  were,  we  havp  no  means  of  knowing  bul,  in  1524,  the 
Licenciado  Tristan  de  Leon,  in  an  elaborate  memorial  addretuied 
to  Charlea  V,  asserted  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  obtained  from 
this  source  the  enormous  amount  of  10,000,000  ducats,  which 
greatly  assisted  them  in  their  war  Kith  the  Muurs.*  Occasionally 
we  have  scattering  indications  of  the  productiveness  of  inquisi- 
torial labors.  Thus  in  the  little  temporary  (leroniinitp  Inquisition 
of  Guadalupe,  in  1485,  the  sovereigns  appropriated  the  proceeds 
to  the  erection  of  a  royal  residence  for  thedr  Frequent  devotional 
viats  to  the  shrine.  It  was  a  magniBcent  palace,  the  cost  of 
which,  2,73'J,333  maravcdfa,  was  almost  wholly  defrayeil  from 
this  source.*  In  1486,  the  Valencia  tribunal  must  have  been 
productivp,  for  Ferdinand  wrote  from  Galicia  lo  the  receiver  Joan 
Ram,  to  supply  all  that  was  needful  for  a  fleet,  as  he  had  not  the 
money  in  band  at  the  court.*  The  impression  produced  on  con- 
temporaries is  conveyed  in  Hernando  de  Pulgar's  grim  remark, 
■when,  describing  the  %'iolent  expulsion  from  Toledo  of  the  Count 
of  Fueosalida,  he  adds  that  the  populace,  like  rigjd  Inquiators 


'  Afchivo  ae  Slinftaww,  InquWdoa.lJb.  3,  fol.  239,  2M,  2W,314;  Lib.  633; 
Lib.  MO.  fol.  47,  08. 

*  IbideiB,  Sai»  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  230. 

*  IfaJdcm,  Palronato  Retl,  Inquitticioa,  Leg.  fioioo,  fol.  35. 

*  Padre  Fidel  Fits  (Boletln,  XXIfl,  286). 

*  Don  Ramon  SauU  Maifa  (BotMin,  XXII,  373).  An  Abirtnet  d  »  pftitlal 
statemrnt  of  the  retelpU  in  Vuli>ticix,  diiritiK  (he  year  1493,  will  be  found  in  tlw 
Appi'ndiv.    SuuK  uf  tht  iliHoUa  iitu>tr»tc  the  cunvnt  buMOMt  of  the  oSoe. 
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of  the  faith,  found  koretaes  iii  the  propt^ties  o(  the  count's  peaft* 

aots,  which  they  plundered  and  bumL' 

The  large  sums  which  were  raii=)ed  in  the  various  compoations, 
in  return  for  the  very  slender  exemptions  offered,  aie  an  index 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  contiscjitlons  and  tio  ik  a  proputiiUon, 
made  to  Ferdinand  and  declined,  of  a  loan  of  600,(XK)  ducnts  if 
ht^  would  tramtfcr  the  adjudication  of  Hiich  iimttert  to  the  secular 
courts,'  Although  receipts  were  perhaps  dinuniijlieil,  with  the 
weeding  out  of  the  Judairing  New  Christians,  we  have  seen  (Vol. 
I,  p.  220)  the  offer  made,  in  1519,  to  Cliarle«  V,  to  provide  an, 
endowment  which  would  meet  all  the  salaties  and  expenses  oi^ 
the  Inquimtion  and,  in  addition,  to  pay  him  400,000  ducata  in 
com [ien>iK lion  for  the  abandonment  uf  lh(^  eunfiscationn.  Soon 
after  this  another  offer  was  made  of  700,000  ducat£,  which  seems 
to  have  been  held  under  consideration  for  a  year  or  two.* 

During  the  remainder  of  the  fiixteentli  eeniury.  the  constantj 
draft6  by  the  Suprema  on  the  several  tribunals  shows  that  they 
were,  as  a  rule,  supporting  themsolvcs,  with  a  surplus  for  the 
central  organization,  although  occanonally  a  tribunal  in  bad. 
luck  had  to  be  helped  by  some  more  fortunate  brother.   Thegrantf 
tn  1569,  of  a  prebend  in  eacli  cathedral  and  collegiau-  chiuxih, 
supplied  the  growing  dofieieney  of  ronfiscjilions,  hut  the  latter. 
received  a  notable  augmentation  after  the  annexation  of  Portugal, 
in  1580.    Tlus  was  followed  by  a  large  influx  of  New  Christians 
from  the  poorer  to  the  richer  kingdom,  where  their  busiDesa., 
ability  spee^lily  led  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,   while  their 
attachment  to  the  ancient  faith  gave  to  the  Inqulation  a  new 
and  lucrative  field  of  operations.       We  shall  see  hereafter  the 
curious  transaction  by  which,  in  1004,  they  purchased  a  brief 
immunity,  and  this  led  soon  afterwards  to  an  offer,  by  the  New.} 
Christians  of  Seville  and   the   western  pn)vin<:es.  of  1,600,000' 
ducats  for  a  forty  years'  suspenaon  of  confiscation,  coupled  with 
the  release  of  descendants  from  iliuabiUtie»  and  infamy,  Ijie  rating 


•  Pulgar,  Lctm  xsv  (p.  3S). 

>  ArchivD  6e  Ijinumcu,  PAtTonsto  Real,  Inquimeion,  Leg.  fintoo,  foL  27. 

'  Ibidem,  fol_  35.— It  is  probably  to  this  Ibat  ftliuaion  t*  nuMle,  NovtmlMr  10, 
1&27,  by  Martin  d«  Salinas,  lb  b  letter  lo  f  enJinuid  of  Auslm  when.  Id  eDunwru- ' 
ing  the  lourcca  from  wliicb  C'lutrlcD  exppclml  U>  tanvy  an  tho  wkr,  1m:  indudn 
xaotK  thu)  m  tniUion  of  pild  ofTcnxI  by  the  New  Christiuia,  "without  duturtiuig 

the  InriuintioD."      Tbera  is  no  appeerftnec  tbut  Xlne  project  wu  >iirr«uifuL 

A.  Rodriguci  Villa,  El  Bmpcrador  Cartoa Vjm  Con«,  p.  336  (Madrid,  1903). 
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-of  testimony  at  its  true  worth,  and  papal  inlerv<'ntinn  with  llie 

Iking  ill  the  rendehag  of  seDtencee.    The  oHer  was  aerioualy  cud- 

laderedf  but  an  luvestigation  of  the  treasury  accouuls  ttlioweil 

that,  in  ila  finanfiHl  aspect,  it  would  he.  a  Uitung  bargain  for  the 

crovn,  which  would  have  to  support  the  Inquisition,  and  it  waa 

rejected.' 

The  persecutionfi  in  Peru  and  Mexico  f  urnirthpd  evidence  against 
wealthy  nierchaDta  at  home  which  was  prolitably  utilised.  Id 
1635,  the  Fcreiraa,  who  were  large  contracture  in  Madrid,  were 
impticatc^d  and  also  "the  Pa^rifios  and  all  the  rich  merchantfi  of 
Seville."  Then  too,  Prancisco  lUan  of  Madrid,  rated  at  300,000 
ducats,  wad  accused  and  we  hear  of  the  arrest  of  Juan  Rodrfgues 
Musa,  described  as  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Seville.'  It  ia  true 
tlial  when,  in  1633,  Juan  Nuflei  Sarabia  was  arrested,  and  hia 
boob;  showed  u  fortune  of  600,000  ducats,  hope  was  dashed  by 
(Jabriel  Ortiat  de  Sntomayor,  a  nienibcr  of  Ihf  Supn^inu,  who 
claimed  the  major  part  of  it  as  a  deposit  by  him  ait  curador  of 
'  Doi'ia  Maria  Orlix  and  &»  executor  oi  Don  Bernab£  de  Vivauco.* 
Btill,  a  clasfi  o(  culprilH  Buch  an  these,  compotted  uf  rich  bankers 
and  merchants,  gave  ample  opportunity  of  swelling  the  assets  of 
the  Hdy  Office.  In  1654,  in  an  auto  de  fe  at  Cuenca,  there  were 
fifty-five  Judaizer.1,  many  of  them  evidently  in  easy  circum- 
stances, one  of  whom  said,  on  the  way  to  the  brasero,  that  his 
chances  of  heaven  were  costing  him  200,000  ducatM.*  Yet  tlicse 
were  uncertain  resources  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Suprema,  in 
its  budget  for  1657,  only  reckoned  on  receiving  from  the  tribunals 
'  755,520  maravedts,  or  about  2000  ducaLs,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  consults  uf  May  11, 1676,  it  bnasted  (hat,  within  a  few  years, 
it  ha<!  contributed  to  the  royal  treasury  conhscationa  amounling 
to  772,748  ducats  vetlon  and  884,979  pesos  in  nlver.*  In  addition 
to  tliis  the  confiscations  were  not  only  defraying  any  deBciencies 
in  its  income,  but  it  was  gradually  becoming  richer,  for,  iu  the 
years  1661-1668,  the  surplus  of  the  Suprenia  and  tribunals 
invested  ia  government  eccuritieti  amounted  to  21,064  ducat».* 

'  MSS,  of  Archivo  municipal  de  Se>'ina,  S«ccion  especial,  Siglo  X\1I1,  Letn 
A,  T.  4.  n.  4tt. 
'  Arobiro  de  SiimuiGM.  luquisictOTi,  Lib,  812,  tol.  3,  4,  B. 
'  Ibi(l«EH,  Gra«m  y  Juitioift,  Inquiaicion,  I«g.  621,  fol.  SO-1. 

*  Bibl,  lucional,  MSS.,  8,  394,  fat.  3Tfi. 

*  Ibidtm,  D,  15V,  fol,  23t.--Ai«hivo  de  RiniwtCM,  InquLneion,  Lib.  40,  foL 
138. 

*  Aictiivo  de  StmanCM.  iii«(Uincioii,  L*c.  1405.  foL  30. 
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Towards  the  end  of  Uie  seven twnlli  pentury,  the  persecution 
of  Che  Judaiiing  New  ClmstlaoH  became  cthoj-per  and  we  have 
seen  the  large  resultn  obtained,  in  1679,  by  the  Majorca  tribunal 
from  its  wholesale  pro3e('uUon  of  tliR  Conversos  of  Pahna.  This 
pereecution  lasted  till  near  the  middle  of  tbe  eighteenth  century, 
with  a  large  nuuibvr  uf  vicliuut  nad,  aa  they  belonged  in  great  part 
to  the  commercial  class,  the  receipts  must  have  been  substantial. 
In  aixty-fflx  autos  de  fe,  celebrated  between  1721  and  1727,  there 
were  770  sentences  of  confiscalion.  Many  of  these  were  unpro- 
ductive, for  confiscatJon  was  included  in  the  sentence,  whether 
the  culprit  had  property  or  not,  and  the  formula  "  confiscacion 
de  los  bicnet)  que  do  tieue" — of  tlic  property  which  iic  has  not  got 
— is  oue  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  there  were  doubtless  enough 
pofiseased  of  wealth  to  make  a  fair  average.'  Then  there  were 
occastousi  winilfallu  from  others  tbau  JuJaizers,  as  in  the  caac 
of  Melchor  Macnnaz,  in  17l(i.  TTir  financial  management  iw>cms 
not  to  have  improved  since  the  days  of  Ferdinand.  No  account 
of  the  estate  was  reiiden-d  until  December  31,  1723.  Tliis  sliowa 
that  bi.s  real  estate  brought  in  a  revenue  of  1269  lihra.<<,  indicating 
a  value  of  about  25,000  libras.  There  had  been  collected  932011. 
7s.  lOd.  and  expended  583S11.  la.,  leaving  a  balance  of  348211. 
6».  Iftil.  If  the  results  were  not  greater  it  was  not  owing  to  any 
scruples.  .Melchor's  brother  Luis  had  an  interest  of  770  doubloons 
on  the  book.'i  of  the  gla^a-factory  nf  Tortofla.  It  was  guessed  tliat 
he  had  not  sufficient  capital  to  justify  such  an  investment,  so  the 
Madrid  tribunal,  October  21,  1716,  ordered  Valencia  to  seques- 
trate it.'  .Another  piece  of  good  fortune  was  the  diacover>',  in 
1727,  of  an  organization  of  Moriscos,  who  had  preserved  their 
faith  and  whose  cunliscations  were  so  profitahle  that  tbe  prin- 
cipal informer,  Diego  Diaz,  received  as  reward  a  perpetual  pension 
of  100  ducats  a  year.* 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  confiscalion  gradually 
grew  obsolete.  Heresy  had  been  so  suceesstfully  extirpated  that 
relaxation  and  reconciliation  grew  rarer  and  rarer.  Id  the  records 
of  the  Toledo  tribunal,  extending  to  1794,  there  is  uo  sentence  of 
confiscation  later  than  1738.*    In  the  census  of  all  the  tribunals, 


■  RoytU  Libr&ry  ol  Berlin.  Qi  0M8. 

*  Ardiivo  hin.  tuidonftl,  Inqulsicioo  d«  V^leuciii,  Le|.  13,  a.  2,  M.  224;  Leg. 
14.  n.  t,  rol.  8. 

'  Ardiivo  de  Simancaa,  Iiiquiucion,  Leg.  1479,  fol.  2. 

*  .\Tcliivo  hist,  n&donal,  InqolildOD  de  Toledo,  Leg.  I. 
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about  the  year  1 745,  thf  rc  ie  but  a  si  ngle  j  w«  de  los  hiene^,  though 
occasionally  we  find  that  ofhce  lacked  on  to  an  iiK|uifiilurtilii[),  as 
in  VaJenfia  in  1795,  where  an  addiUon  of  5211.  IOr.  is  made  to 
the  salary  in  r<)iu''c<)ueiirp,  but  that  it  was  a  Hoecure  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that,  in  a  record  of  the  sentences  of  that  tribunal 
from  17S0  to  1820,  there  is  not  a  case  of  confiiieatioQ.' 


■ 


It  is  not  without  intercflt  to  examine  what  was  the  use  made 
of  the  large  receipts  during  the  early  period,  when  they  were  con- 
trolled by  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V,  and  before  the  Sui)rema 
monopolized  them  for  the  support  of  the  tribunalf,  save  an 
occasional  concessioQ  extorted  by  the  crown.  Fulgar  and  Zurita 
loyally  aasurc  us  that,  large  as  they  were,  the  eovcrcigns  employed 
them  solely  for  the  fl<lvttnecraent  of  the  faith— the  war  with 
Granada,  the  maintenance  of  the  Inquisition  and  other  pioua  uses.* 
Supported  by  tlieM!  authorities,  mo<]em  writerK  fiKAume  that  no 
covetousness  ran  be  attributed  to  the  soverdgns  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these  means  for  the  public  weal.' 

Unfortunately,  the  records  do  not  hear  out  these  flattering 
assurances.  The  Inquisition,  of  cxiiinti?,  had  the  first  claim  on  the 
product  of  its  labors  and  its  expenses  were  defrayed  from  this 
Murce.  I  have  met  with  but  two  caaes,  one  in  1500  and  one  in 
1501,  where  a  wdary  was  paid  from  the  royal  treasury  and  in  both 
of  these  the  recipient  was  Diego  L6pcB,  member  of  the  Suprema 
and  royal  secretary— a  duplicate  position  which  might  justify 
calling  upon  either  source  of  supply.*  During  the  war  with 
Granada,  ending;  with  1491,  undoubtedly  the  funds  derived  from 
the  industry  of  the  Holy  Office  were  largely  employed  in  its  prose- 
cution which,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  age,  was  not  only 
a  patriotic  but  an  eminently  pious  use.  While  this  drain  con> 
tinued  it  is  not  likely  that  much  of  the  confiscationa  was  other- 
wise employed,  and  I  have  met  with  but  one  or  two  pious  gifts — 
in  HS6  B  thousand  sueldos  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  an 
infirmary  for  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus 
and,  in  1491  a  rent  of  five  hundred  sueldos  a  year  to  the  church 


'  Aichiro  hiA.  mcioiiBl,  Inquialcioo  de  Valencia.  Oulas  del  Oodwjo,  Leg.  tO, 
n.  0,  fol.  7,-lbid«n.  Ug.  100. 

*  Pulgnr,  Crontca,  P.  it,  wp.  Ixx^'ii.^Zurits,  Aflaieg,  Lib.  XX,  oap.  xlix. 

*  Rodriso,  Hietom  vctHiidcn,  II.  53. 

'  ^^rohlvo  de  SuoAnCfu,  Ini|uiMoioii,  lib.  1. 
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of  San  Juan  of  Calatayud.'  After  the  conquest  of  Gruiad 
find  occasional  grants  to  convents  and  churches,  but  the) 
not  frequent  and,  as  a  rule,  are  meagre  in  compajison  witi) 
profusion  lavished  on  courtiers  and  servants.  The  only  I 
recipient  of  bounty  seems  to  have  been  Ferdinand's  favi 
Gcronimite  convent  of  Santa  Kngraria  of  Saragossa  to  whicl 
1495,  he  gave  thirteen  thousand  sueldos  for  the  purchase  of 
tain  lands  and  gardens  and,  in  1498,  ten  thousand  more.  T 
was,  in  addition,  a  yearly  allowance  of  rix  thousand  sueldoi 
the  maintenance  of  the  frailes;  the  payment  of  this  was 
pended,  in  1498,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  but  Ferdinand,  i 
some  hesitation,  made  this  good  by  transferring  to  the  con' 
certun  censos  that  had  been  appropriated  to  the  Inquisit 
In  his  correspondence  of  this  period,  up  to  1515,  there  occ 
few  more  pious  expenditures,  but  all  are  of  moderate  amount 
in  no  way  justify  the  assertion  that  the  confiscationa  were  lar 
expended  in  this  manner. 

The  acquisitive  secretary  Calcena  was  a  much  more  freqi 
beneficiary.  His  position  gave  Iiim  exceptional  facilities 
watching  the  confiscations  and  of  profiting  by  his  knowle 
His  name  continually  recurs  as  the  recipient  of  gifts  of  cei 
houses  and  money,  and  he  had  indirect  means  of  participatiii| 
we  have  seen  when  he  shared  in  the  ruin  of  the  Archdeaca 
Castro.  Some  light  Is  thrown  on  the  methods  in  vogue  whei 
1500,  the  estate  of  Francisco  Lopez  of  Calatayud  was  confiBca 
In  this  certain  houses,  valued  at  ten  thousand  sueldos,  i 
included,  which  the  son  of  Lopez  hoped  to  save,  as  belongin 
his  mother's  dowry,  but  the  father's  papers  had  been  seized 
the  marriage  settlement  was  inaccessible.  The  son  thereu 
promised  Calcena  a  third  of  the  valuation  for  a  copy  of  the  d 
ment ;  the  effort  failed,  the  houses  were  confiscated  and  Ferdiiu 
compassionating  Calcena's  loss,  not  only  gave  him  the  prom 
third  but  pledged  himself  to  defend  the  title  in  case  it  shouli 
attacked.*  This  suggests  a  possible  source  of  profit  m  favo 
the  sufferers  by  confiscation.  Many  instances  have  been  c 
above  of  Ferdinand's  kindly  consideration  in  mitigating  e» 
tional  cases  of  hardship,  and  we  shall  have  occaedon  to  refe 
others;  it  would  be  pleasant  to  attribute  them  wholly  to  a 

'  ArchiTO  gen.  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  Rcgist.  3684,  fol.  99, — Anhivo  de  SmM 
Iiiqui-'icion,  Lib.  1. 
*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  1.  i  |)^ 
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of  hia  character  that  has  aot  hitherto  revealed  it«e]f  ia  history, 
but  one  rannot  pftca)>e  ftii  unea«)'  nuiipiaon  that,  as  Calcena  was 
the  channel  through  which  these  bounties  Bowed,  in  some  cases, 
at  least,  the  isuccrssful  petitioners  wejti  those  who  hftd  made  it 
worth  his  while  to  ai<i  Iheni. 

The  abuse  of  making  to  favorit«3  grants  out  of  confiscations 
antedated  the  eslabli.shment  of  the  loquudtion.  The  Cdrtes  of 
1447  petitioned  agaiu»t  it  and  Jiian  II  assented  in  a  fashion  too 
equivocal  to  hold  out  much  prospect  of  improvement.'  It  con- 
tinued and,  when  the  property  of  the  New  Christians  came  pour^ 
ing  in,  Ferdiuaud  yieldud  to  th«-  grt-tnl  of  hia  courticrB  and  nobles 
with  a  profuHeness  which  e:cplains  where  much  of  the  products 
of  confiscation  disappeared.  His  reeklessness  in  this  matter  ia 
iUustrated  by  a  eoniplaiid,  in  1500.  of  ihe  Admiral  of  C'aatile, 
representiiig  that  he  hail  been  given  a  cenno  on  hiw  viicondado  of 
Cabrera,  confiscate*!  in  the  estate  of  Juan  Beltxan,  but  that  cer- 
tain partJea  to  whom  it  had  also  been  granted  were  suing  him  for 
it.  Ferdinand  e\-idently  Icept  no  record  of  these  heedless  pfts, 
for  he  could  remember  nothing  as  to  this  duplication,  and  he 
applied  to  the  tribunal  for  a  list  of  the  providons  respecting  the 
estate  so  that  lie  could  decide  between  the  clMmants.' 

His  only  serious  colhaion  with  the  Inquiation  arose  from  this 
source  and  he  found  if*  (-(rnfiurcs  more  effective  than  his  own. 
His  Iavj.'*hnes8  kept  the  tribunals  drainetl  to  the  pcwnt  that  fre- 
quently there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  salaries.  As  early  as  1488 
the  iniiuintors  assembled  at  Valladoliil  complained  of  thi.s  and 
supplicated  tlie  sovereigns  to  order  rwceavers  to  provide  for  salaries 
before  honoring  royal  drafts ;  if  they  failed  to  keep  sufficient  funds 
on  hand  for  sniarii-s  they  r^hould  be  subject  to  removal  by  inquis- 
itors.* This  was  ineffective;  the  royal  treasury  was  chronically 
bankrupt,  endurance  ceased  to  be  a  \irtue  and  the  question  came 
to  a  head  at  the  eltMe  of  1497.  On  November  15th,  FenUnand 
wrote  to  receiver  Juan  Roys  of  Sarago.'ea  to  pay  some  small 
amounts,  loss  than  a  hundred  ducate  in  all,  chiefly  needed  for  an 
iwt)}ei-Uon  and  n^romi  of  Franeisean  convents  then  on  foot.  He 
knew,  he  said,  that  the  Sarogossa  tributnal  was  in  great  stnuts, 
but  he  could  not  furnish  the  money  himself  and  means  must  be 
found  to  raise  it,  without  compelling  tiirn  to  write  again.    Royz 


>  CArtM  de  lot  aattguDs  Rdnoa.  in.  635. 

*  Arcbivo  <1«  Snuuicos,  Inquiiaoion,  Lib.  I. 

*  Inonnicciones  <k  UXi,  {  13  (Aifueltu,  (ol.  II). 
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howevpr  rofiuwd  to  make  the  paymeuU,  fltaUng  that  (he  inquls- 
itoni-gencral  timl  i)lace(i  him  under  cxcommtiiiicaLioD  if  he  ehoulil 
pay  any  royal  grants.    Ferdinand  shifted  the  order  to  Ihc  receiver 
of  fines  and  pooaucos,  but  Ibc  iut^uisitors-geDL'ral  had  hw n  before- 
haJid  with  him  by  removing  thHt  official.    Thus  baffled,  he  wrote 
to  them,  Jauiiary  28,  U98,  telling  them  that  these  payments  were 
absolutely  necessary  and  he  had  nothing  wherewith  to  meet  them; 
beaidea,  there  were  other  presiwiig  (ieniaiids.    The  Giirtes  were 
about  to  meet  at  Haragossa  and  he  had  ordered  certun  alterations 
in  the  AJjaferfa  to  accommodate  tiiin  liuriiig  Kb  residence,  the 
cost  of  which  Royz  refused  to  pay  and  the  work  was  stopped. 
There  wan  also  the  tomb  of  his  father  and  mother,  with  alaha8t«r 
statues,  which  he  was  bmldiug  ut  the  al>bey  of  Poblet  (the  burial- 
place  of  th<^  kings  of  Aragon)  at  a  coxt  of  fifteen  hundred  ducats; 
five  thousand  sueldos  were  due  to  the  architect,  Macstre  GU 
Morlan,  and  when  Royz  n>fused  tu  pay  this  fniiii  the  cunfiecatioi 
Ferdinand  ordered  the  amount  to  be  collected  from  the  grouiK 
n>at  of  Paraacuelloa,  but  it  chauced  that  Uoya  himself  owed  ttiat 
ground-rent  and  was  in  no  lioNt^t  to  pay  it.    Meanwhile  the  sal- 
aries were  paid,  but  the  excommunication  stiU  hung  over  Hoys 
and  he  refused  obstinately  to  furnish  money  for  these  needs  and 
for  some  more  Uiatwwc  crowding  in.    February  28th,  Ferdinand 
vainly  endeavored  to  induce  the  inquisitor  to  make  Uoyx  y\e](\  by 
excommunicating  him,  aad  he  then  appealed  to  Sufirez  de  Fucd- 
talsax,  one  of  the  inqiuigtorH-geaeral,  but  equally  without  succcsa. 
Finally,  on  March  30th,  he  wrote  iu  Torquemada  by  a  Hpecial 
meaEwngcr,  with  orders  to  bring  an  answer,  telling  him  that,  as  the 
salaries  were  paid,  the  excominunieatinn  nittit  be  Ufted,  for  he 
would  not  permit  it.    This  was  successful  and,  on  April  lOtli,  he 
wrote  agmn,  promisiag  that  in  future  he  would  not  make  grants 
from  the  confiHcationH  and  |)eiianee.>(.    On  .April  2Qth  he  coiii- 
mtinicated  to  Roys  the  removal  of  the  oxcoiiimunic-atioa  and 
urged  the  spci>dy  coin]>lction  of  the  alterations  of  the  Aljaferfa  and 
the  payment  la  Santa  Kngrada  of  what  was  due.*    Thus  ended 
this  episode,  which  shed.<t  a  curious  light  on  the  reUtioiu  of  Ferdi- 
nand with  the  Inquisition  and  on  the  precarious  nature  of  public 
finance  at  the  lime. 

The  excommunication  ha*l  not  been  confined  to  Saragossa,  nor 
was  it  removed  elsewhere  when  Baragossa  paid  its  salaries.     In 

*  ArchivoJu  Siiuuicux,  Iiiliu.hicioii.  IA'.k    1. — Fertlinanil'A  teller  Jiaking  Tor* 
IHtP'wf*  to  lift  ttic  excoailouiiirulMin  will  be  fouud  id  liur  Appendix. 
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July,  1500,  we  find  Ferdinand  argtung  with  the  obdurate  Juan 
dc  Mont&na,  receiver  of  Huesca  and  L^rida,  that  it  did  not  apply 
to  the  completion  of  an  old  donation  to  the  church  of  L^rida, 
which  had  never  been  fully  paid.  Wc  hear  nothing  aub.'^MlucnUy 
of  the  censure,  though  complainta  continued  of  salaries  in  arrears, 
and  the  Archdeacon  of  Almazan,  who  was  inquisitor  at  Calatayud, 
was  ront<equently  unable  to  pay  hi^  debts  wheji,  in  1500,  he  was 
tranefeiTfil  to  Barcelona.  The  tribunal  of  Valencia  was  hopelessly 
bankrupt  when,  in  1501 ,  there  canie  a  lueky  composition  with  the 
heirs  of  Juan  Macip,  for  sixty  thousand  eueldos,  which  Ferdinand 
ordered  Us  be  applied  io  '\\&  UabilitieK  so  that,  for  onw,  it  might 
be  out  of  debt.'  It  ift  scaree  necPfwary  U>  add  that  Fwdinand'a 
promise  to  nmke  qo  more  granta  was  violated  almost  as  soon  as 
made. 

In  the  profusion  which  kept  the  Iribunals  exhausted  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  those  who  had  no  infiuence  profited  by  thp 
royal  favor.  In  1493,  Ferdinand  granted  to  Leonor  Heniindea 
two  thousanfl  sueldofl  as  a  marriage-portion.  Under  various  pre- 
texts, payment  was  evaded.  Leonor  married  and  died,  leaving 
the  claim  to  her  husband  and  brother  who,  in  1502,  procured  from 
Fer<lirftnd  an  order  for  its  immediate  settlement,  but  whether 
this  was  honored  is  problematical.'  Even  more  delayed  was  a 
concession,  in  1491,  to  Martin  Marin  of  Calatayud,  of  three  thou- 
sand sueldos  on  the  confi-ieations  of  his  father  and  mother-in-law; 
in  1512  Marin  represented  that  he  had  never  \w9n  able  to  obtain 
it  and  Fnrdinanil  onlered  il«  payment  forthwith.  These  post- 
ponements were  not  always  due  to  poverty.  In  1491,  a  grant 
was  made  to  jVntou  del  Mur,  royal  alguazil,  of  a  vineyard,  forming 
part  of  the  confiscativl  estate  of  Pascual  de  Santa  Cruz.  Receiver 
Royst  of  Saragossa  made  answer  that  the  vineyard  had  been  sold, 
but  when  the  king  ordered  him  to  make  over  the  proceeds  to  del 
Mur,  the  latter  got  nothing  and  Itoyz  managed  fraudulently  to 
keep  the  vineyard  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party.  After  nineteen 
years,  del  Mur,  in  1510,  re\-ived  the  matter,  when  Ferdinand 
ordered  the  inquisitor  and  receiver  tfl  find  out  who  hehl  the  vine- 
yard and  hy  what  title  and,  if  it  was  not  found  that  Roys  had 
sold  it  for  a  just  price,  del  Mur  was  to  be  place<l  in  possession.' 

The  eagerness  for  these  spoils  was  such  that  claims  for  them 

_  '  Archtvo  df  Sinuucw,  iDqiiiaician,  Lib.  I. 

'  Uddem.  IJb.  2,  foL  Ifl,  17. 
*  Ibidun,  Lib.  3,  fol.  30.  S8.  fiO,  ISS. 
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were  put  in  without  waiting  for  confiscfttion  tc  be  decreed,  aod 
it  is  evident  that,  when  a  man  of  wealth  was  arrested,  there  were 
a|5encic8  to  convey  thr  news  to  the  expectants  and  the  prey  was 
divided  before  the  quarry  was  killed.  Aft«r  Isabella's  death, 
in  1604  these  grants  were  an  economical  way  to  secure  the  fluc- 
tuation alle^aiice  of  the  C&itilian  noble?),  which  Philip  of  Auatnt 
waa  ready  to  exploit  and  the  nobles  eager  to  pro6t  by.  When 
the  Lieenciado  de  Medina,  of  \'aIIadoUd,  was  arreBtcd,  the 
Admiral  of  Gsstile.  Fadrique  Knrfqurz,  petitioned  him  at  once 
for  the  con6scatioD  and  Philip  from  Brusselfi,  May  5, 1505,  granted 
the  request,  rptH'ating  it  six  months  ltit*r.  While  awaiting  Juana':^ 
confinement,  before  t<ailing  for  Spun,  the  two  i^pousen,  oq  Sep- 
tember 12th,  sent  orders  to  all  the  cities,  the  ooblee  and  officii 
not  to  obey  Ferdinand  or  to  pay  taxes  to  him,  and  the  rccuvers 
of  the  tribunals  were  speeialty  told  to  withhold  from  liim  the 
confiscations.'  Philip's  orders  from  Flanders,  however,  received 
scant  renpect  and  his  ragn  in  Castile  was  too  tranHitory  for  him 
to  exercise  any  notable  influence  on  the  dispoation  of  the  eon- 
flscatiotiR. 

As  for  Ferdinand,  what  he  granted  with  one  hand  he  withheld 
with  the  other.  February  23,  1510,  he  issued  a  ctfduia  to  all 
receivers  »ayijig  that,  in  consequence  of  Uie  falling  ofT  in  coo-j 
flBcations,  if  all  the  grants  which  be  had  made  and  was  making 
were  paid,  the  officials  would  not  receive  tbcir  salaries  and  would 
abandon  the  work,  to  the  great  disservice  (rf  Got!,  wherefore  In 
future,  no  matter  what  orders  he  or  the  inquisitor -general  might 
issue,  no  grants  were  to  be  ptud  until  nil  oflicials  had  received 
their  salaries  and  ayudas  de  costa  and,  when  such  grants  were 
presented,  he  or  the  iR<]ui»Lior-general  was  to  be  consulted.  The 
rule  was  to  be  that  debts  must  be  paid  first,  then  salaries  and 
grants  not  until  the  last.'  Yet,  on  tlie  day  prpvious,  he  had  given 
to  Fernando  de  Mazucco,  a  member  of  the  Suprema,  certain  otive 
orchards  and  ee-n80.t  confiscated  on  OonzjJo  Ximenes  of  Seville; 
the  same  day  he  ordered  the  recaver  of  Jaen  to  deduct  twenty 
thousand  maravedfs  from  the  apprised  value  of  some  coofis' 
cated  houses  wanted  by  Dr.  Juan  de  Santoyo,  former  ju<lge  of 
eonfiacations  of  Jaen,  and  he  continued  making  giftA  «ith  rerbleas 
prodigality  as  though  the  royal  tre&sury  were  overflowing  and 
the  Inquisition  were  richly  endowed.    In  January,  the  Admiral 

■  ColMCMi)  d«  Doannmtoa,  VIII,  3QS,  ZSO,  365. 

*  Arcbivo  de  SimaoMa,  Inqubtolon.  lib.  3,  (oL  fli.    See  Appcodui. 
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(tf  Castile  had  had  a  graat  of  houses  valued  at  eight  or  nine 
thotMand  suetdoa  and,  on  April  2Dd,  he  ordered  the  receivers  of 
Toledo,  Seville,  Cordova  and  Jaen  each  to  pay  37d,000  maravedfs, 
or  1,500,000  in  all  to  his  servaat  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fortocarrero.' 
Apparently  it  was  Pxcei>tional  for  the  Inquisition  to  enjoy  the 
product  (tf  it8  exertions  for,  in  May,  wc  find  him  assuring  the 
Suprema  that  no  one  hod  asked  liiin  for  a  confiscation  of 
100,tKX)  ma.ravft<ltfl  just  made  in  ValladoUd,  and  that  he  will 
Ksenre  it  for  the  known  neeeesitics  of  that  tribimal  and,  in 
July,  that,  although  he  has  t>een  much  importuned  for  another 
confiwjition,  he  will  make  no  grant  of  it,  so  that  the  officials  shall 
not  suffer  want.'  It  is  needless  to  point  out  vhat  a  stimulun  this 
Btate  of  thitigit  gave  to  the  condemnation  of  those  whose  estates 
promised  relief. 

Ferdinand  went  on  precif^ely  as  before  and  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  multiply  instances  of  his  reckless  profusion,  save  that 
wc  may  mention  a  gift  lo  his  wife  Queen  Gerniainc,  in  I5I5,  of 
10,000  florins  from  the  mnfifltations  of  Sicily  and  we  may 
recall  his  attempted  grant  of  10,000  ducats  to  the  Marquis 
of  Denia  from  the  conipoeition  of  ('6rdova.*  In  this  general 
flcramhle  for  fragmentfi  of  the  spoils,  there  is  onp  point  that  may 
be  notod— the  demand  for  attractive  slave-girls.  How  their 
existence  came  to  l»e  known  to  those  who  asked  for  them  we  can 
only  guesEt,  and  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  enquire  why  reverend 
members  of  the  Suprema  wera  t*  be  especially  desirous  of  such 
acquicitions.  April  7,  1510,  Ferdinand  writes  to  the  receiver  of 
Cartagena  that  he  ia  told  that,  in  the  confificated  property  of 
Ramado  Martin  de  Santa  Crus,  there  is  a  Moorish  female  slave 
named  Alia;  if  this  is  so  she  is  to  I)e  delivered  to  Doctor  lYrea 
Gonzalo  Manso,  of  the  Suprema,  to  be  his  property  as  a  |^t. 
March  18,  1514,  the  Lieenciado  Ferrando  de  Mazuecos,  of  the 
Suprema,  petitions  fra-  a  Moorish  slave^rl,  confiscate<l  among 
the  property  of  Juan  de  Tena  of  C^udad  Real,  and  Ferdinand 
orders  her  to  be  pivcn  to  him,  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  her. 
There  was  some  contest  over  Fatima.  a  white  Moorish  slave-pri 
confiscated  in  the  estate  of  Alonso  Sanchez  del  Castillo.  The 
Marquis  of  Villena  asked  for  her  and  Ferdinand  granted  his 


*  Archiro  dc  Sinwnc*!,  loquisiciin).  Lib.  3,  fol.  fiO,  63,  AS,  90. 
>  Ihidnn.  fol.  91.  106. 

•  Ibidem.  M.  331.    See  klM  fol.  73.  76,  80,  S7,  101,  103.  lOA,  112,  133,  136, 
137,  138,  lU,  I9D,  etc. 
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request,  June  15,  1514,  but  when  the  order  was  sent  to  Toledo, 
the  deputy  receiver  r<?fusedw  obey  it,  alleging  that  it  wa«  obtained' 
by  (alse  reprpsentatjons,  as  thp  Suprema  hiul  atn>a<ly  given  her 
to  the  fiscal,  Martin  Ximenee.  This  was  promptly  answered,  in  a 
letter  Kignt-d  not  only  by  Calcetia  but  by  Ihc  mi-mberji  of  the 
Suprema,  reiterating  the  grant  to  Villena  and  ordering  the  receiver 
to  compensate  .Xiinenea  for  her  value.'  It  is  suggestive  that  no 
Duch  uagernt-'Kit  i^  ubown  to  ohtiun  male  HJaveu. 

Ferdinand  himself  was  not  above  appropriating  article*  found 
among  the  spoils  of  his  subjects.  In  1502  we  find  him  taking 
fif  ty-fivc  pcark  from  SartUiua,  a  part  of  the  eonfisc&lion  of  Miccr 
Rejadel,  burnt  for  heresy.  Sometimes  he  did  not  even  wait  for  tlie 
conviction  of  the  owner,  as  in  the  case  of  a  horse  which,  in  1501,  he 
gave  to  the  inquiiiitor  of  Cordova,  and  then,  oti  learning  thut  the 
animal  would  be  itervieeahle  to  him  in  the  chase,  he  had  itsent  to 
him  and  ordered  four  thousand  maravedEs  to  be  paid  to  the  inquisi- 
tor wherewitli  to  buy  a  horse  or  mute,'  He  was  even  more  unscru- 
pulous, in  150L,  when  in  (iranada,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Bernaldalla,  a  prisoner  not  yet  convicted,  he  ordcrt'd  that  the 
garden  belonging  to  luni  in  the  Rambla  should  be  seised  and 
^ven  to  the  Princess  Juana  for  her  pa^ttime,  although  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  had  been  sequestra  ted.'  It  manifests  the  abiding 
confidence  felt  in  the  conviction  of  all  who  fell  into  the  hanib  of 
the  Inciuiiatioa. 

Yet  it  woulit  be  unju!(t  to  Kerdinand  not  to  allude  again  to  the 
numerous  cases  in  wliich  he  softened  the  hardsliips  of  confiscation 
by  conccBslona  to  Uic  sufferers  or  their  rcproseutativca—and  Uiiaj 
when,  as  wo  have  seen,  his  own  treasury  was  empty.  N^o  doubt 
in  many  insl-anccs  the  influence  of  Calcena  was  purchased  but, 
as  a  whole,  they  arc  too  imtnerous  not  to  find  their  origin  in  a 
kindtiiKiftK  which  has  been  deemed  foreign  to  the  fttem  eonflolidft^ 
tor  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  nor  could  Calcena  ha^'e  ventured  to 
presume  too  far,  during  a  long  SL-ricB  of  years,  in  making  Ids 
master  an  uneonpejous  almoner.  Two  or  three  examptes  of  this 
must  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  actuating  him.  In  1509,  Juan  de 
Pcralta  of  Segovia  betrothed  luniself  to  Franciflca  Nmlez,  daughter 
of  f^pe  de  Molina  and  his  wife,  who  were  prutonen;  of  the  tribunal 
of  Jaen.  They  were  condemned  and  bumtj  their  estate  was  con- 
fiscated and  Peralta  petitioned  the  king,  saying  that  he  could  not 


■ :  AretuvD  dh'  Simsncu,  Iwiuincian,  Lib.  3,  fol.  84,  308.  377,  37S,  383. 

■  Ibideoi,  Lib.  2,  foL  I,  26.  *  Ibidem,  Lib.  1. 
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marry  witliout  e  dowry  and  Ix^ggitig  an  allowance  out  of  the 
e8t«te,  vrbereupon  Ferdinand  ordered  the  leceiver  to  give  them 
two  bundpcd  Uiousaiid  uiaravetlfs.  TIic  Iriquiatlon  wajt  not  lo 
U*  balkpd;  FraiiriHi^a  in  tnni  was  tripd  and  rpi-oiiciled  with  cnn- 
fiacation.  Peralta  made  another  appeal  and  this  time  Ferdinand 
granted  twenty  thousand  maravedls.'  October  21,  1500,  he 
writpa  to  the  rpceivpr  of  I<eon  to  release  to  Leonor  ConsAles, 
reconciled,  a  vineyard  contiscated  on  her,  of  the  value  of  two 
thousand  maravfillM,  because  she  is  poor  and  hm  a  daughter  to 
marry.'  In  1510,  hp  instructs  rccdver  Badia  of  Barcelona  to 
collect  from  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  ninety  libras  due  to  the  confis- 
cated estate  of  Guillen  Dala,  and,  in  view  of  the  poverty  and 
miftery  oS  Beatrii!,  Violante,  I.tabel  and  Aldcinza  his  daughters, 
the  money  \s  to  be  pai(.l  tu  them.  There  was  also  an  old  debt 
due  to  Dala  by  Ferdinand's  father,  Juan  11 ;  tJua  lie  ordera  to  be 
collected  from  the  rt-nts  of  propL-rty  s«'t  aade  for  the  beneRt  of 
Juan's  sunt  and  to  be  at!<n  |iiud  to  the  (laughters.*  These  are 
only  examples  of  numerous  ^milar  acts,  which  afford  a  welcome 
senae  of  relief  as  mitigations  iu  some  small  (Icgreu  of  the  miseries 
inflicted  on  thousand.s  of  the  helpleMi  through  the  pitiless  enforce- 
ment of  the  cruel  laws  of  the  Church. 

It  wouhl  bu  wrong  not  to  bear  testimony  also  to  the  spirit  of 
justice  which  is  ap|iarent  iu  many  of  Ferdinniid's  deeisiuiiH  of 
questions  brou^t  before  him.  Tbu9  on  January  8,  1502,  in 
instructing  a  ri^ceiver  ubout  a  ceuso  in  dispute  with  Galceran  de 
Santangel,  he  enncludes  by  telliug  him  to  act  without  legal 
delays,  so  that  justitre  may  be  administered  with  rectitude  and 
promptitude,  and  thut  nothing  may  be  taken  but  what  belongs 
to  Uie  fi.se,  without  wronging  any  one.  September  12,  ISOS,  he 
wrote  that  Garcf  Corts  complains  that  lie  had  granted  him 
certain  ccnaos  and  then,  by  a  second  letter,  had  slopped  the 
transfer,  whereupon  ho  now  orders  the  matter  to  l>e  settled 
according  to  justice,  unthout  reference  to  what  he  may  liave 
written  to  the  contrary,  for  It  is  not  hi.-*  will  to  inflict  wrong  on 
any  one.'  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  examples,  from  his 
confidential  correspondence  with  officials,  when  there  could  have 
been  no  possible  object  in  a  hypocritical  affectation  of  fairness. 
If   he  not  infrequently   rebuked   inquisitors  and  receivers  for 

'  Archlw  do  Sioiaoau,  loquisicioii,  Lib.  Z,  fol.  33.  79. 

>  Ibidem,  Ub.  1.  ■  Ibidun,  Lib.  3,  fol.  I0& 

'  Ibiikm.  Ub.  I;  Lib.  2,  fol.  II. 
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negligent*  in  gatherinp  in  confiscations,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
he  more  often  scolded  theui  fur  undue  hanrhneaa  and  delay  in, 
settling  honest  claims. 

The  pressuro  on  Ferdinand  for  pranbt  from  the  confiscations  j 
continued  to  the  la»t  and  was  yiddcd  to  more  often  than  pru- 
dence would  dictate.  The  courtiers  maiataiDed  Lntelhgence  nith 
the  tribunals  to  obtain  advices  in  advance  of  the  arrest  or  con-J 
dcnumtion  of  wealthy  Convvrmw,  in  order  to  make  eujly  applicar 
tion,  and  occasional  letters  from  liie  king  to  recdvera  asking 
information  aa  to  such  estates  and  forbidding  their  sale  nithout 
further  onlers,  indicate  a  growing  sense  on  hij;  part  of  the  Dece»- 
sity  of  caution.  One  of  his  latest  utterances,  as  mortal  sfckneas 
waa  stealing  over  him,  is  a  letter  of  September  2.1,  1515,  to  the 
receiver  of  Toledo,  in  reply  apparently  to  a  8tat4?meiit  thus  fur- 
nished. He  ha<l  recraved,  lie  says,  the  information  as  to  the  con- 
fiscated property  of  Pero  Diaz  and  iiis  wife,  and  also  the  repre- 
eentation  as  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  tribunal,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  will  change  his  mind  and  make  no  grants  from  it 
except  of  a  hundred  thousand  iiwravedfs  to  lus  treasurer  Vargas 
to  reimburse  him  for  certain  outlays.'  Thus  to  the  end  was  main- 
tained the  struggle  between  those  who  labored  for  the  harvest 
and  those  who  sought  to  reap  its  fruits. 

When,  after  \m  death,  Xinienes  .sought  to  bring  order  ioto  tbe 
finances  of  the  Inqui^tion,  be  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  coq- 
j<aned  power  as  inquisitor-general  and  governor  was  insufficient 
to  remedy  these  abuses,  and  he  proeurcKl  from  the  young  King 
Charles  a  pragm&tica  dated  at  Ghent,  June  H,  1517,  which  was 
assuredly  drafted  by  bim.  This  recites  that  the  salaries  and 
onUnary  e>:pen9G8  of  the  Inquisition  are  defrayed  by  the  confi»- 
cations,  but  experience  shows  that  often  they  cannot  be  pud.  in 
consequence  of  the  grants  made  by  the  crown ;  this  muat  be 
remedied,  or  the  Inquiation  cannot  be  sustained,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  royal  conscience,  and  tlierefore,  during  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  king  and  until  the  salaries  and  ordinary  expenses 
are  provided  for.  no  graces,  donations  or  rcUefs  are  to  be  complied 
with,  under  pain  of  a  thousand  gold  ducats.  Copies  of  this  are 
to  be  sent  to  every  tribunal  and  all  officials  are  exhorted  to  ace  to 
its  enforcement.'  The  gloss  put  on  this  by  Cardinal  Adrian,  when 
sending  it  to  the  tribunal  of  Sicily,  sliows  tliat  tliere  was  no  scru- 

>  Andilvo  de  SlmuuM,  Inqutiidon,  Lib.  3,  foL  121,  423,  426 
'  Itrfdem,  Lib.  74,  fol.  90;  Lib.  OSS,  lot.  G09. 
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pie  in  construing  iu  provisions  most  liberally.  He  saya  that,  he 
has  beard  that  many  are  obtaining  ip-anta  on  the  Sicilian  confisca- 
tions; what  was  collected  under  Ferdinand  must  be  uecd  as  he 
bad  ordered,  which  was  to  buy  rents  for  the  Kupport  of  tlie  tri- 
bunal. The  new  pragnidlica  postpones  all  grants  to  the  salaries 
and  charges  of  the  loquisition  and,  as  Siciliy  must  provide  for  the 
support  of  the  Suprciiia  and  of  some  of  the  hunu^  trihunalft,  it  nan 
be  alleged  in  rcfutung  to  pay  all  grants  that  are  presented,  where- 
fore none  must  be  pud  without  consulting  hiiu.* 

Having  i8sue<l  this  pragm^tica,  Charle»  proceeded  to  nullify 
it  with  all  convenient  speed,  but  it  served  as  a  justification  to  the 
receivers  in  withstaodiug  him.  Three  months  later,  on  Sep- 
tember 19th,  he  landed  in  Spain,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  hungry 
and  greedy  Fletoish  favorites,  eager  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expcosc  of  their  master  and  hijs  subjccte.  This  reinforcement 
of  the  importunate  native  beggars  made  the  profusion  of  Ferdi- 
nand seem  niggardly  by  comparison.  Peter  Martyr  tells  us  that 
the  Fleoungs,  in  less  than  ten  months  after  their  arrival,  had 
already  sent  home  eleven  hundred  thousand  ducats,  drawn  partly 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  Santa  Cruzada  and  partly  from  the 
Inquisitioi),  for  they  obtained  grante  not  only  of  estates  confis- 
cated but  also  of  those  of  prisoners  still  under  trial — showing 
how  promptly  they  established  relations  which  gave  them  secret 
information  of  the  operations  of  the  tribunals,  and  how  little 
chance  of  escape  had  the  unlucky  prisoners  whose  estates  would 
have  to  be  refunded  if  they  were  not  convicted.  This  was  one  of 
the  abuses  of  which  the  cure  was  sought  in  the  project  of  reform 
in  1518,  which  failed  through  the  death  of  Jean  le  Sauvage.' 

The  booty  thus  secured  by  the  Flemings  shows  how  the  con- 
fiscations  had  increased  under  thi.s  prejwure,  especially  as  the 
Spaniards  were  no  less  eager,  if  not  quite  so  fortunate.  This 
thoiightJeca  prodigality  of  Charles  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  impoverished  in  the  midst  of  his  profuseness.  July  5, 
1619,  we  find  him  ordering  the  receiver  of  Cartagena  to  pay  the 
paltry  sum  of  thirty  ducats  to  Fernando  dc  Salmeron,  receiver- 
general  of  the  Suprema,  to  redmburse  him  for  a  loan  of  that 
amount."  The  receivers  did  all  that  they  could  to  check  these 
extravagant   Uberalities  for,    large   as  were    the   receipts,    thft 

>  Arehiva  d«  SimaDtas,  Inquiaicion,  Ub.  033. 

>  FM.  Hut,  EpiM.  fl».— BIbL  dmIoiuJ,  MStL,  D,  153. 
■  ArcbivD  d«  SimancM,  loquiaioioii.  Lib.  9,  foL  49. 
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Irihun&ls  were  threatened  with  bankruptcy.  Saragoesa,  ini 
roporting,  Mftrch  18, 1519,  to  the  Suprema,  some  impending  con- 
victious,  endeavored  to  avert  the  dissipHtion  of  the  resulte  by 
representing  its  poverty ;  the  salaries  rvf  moat  of  the  officials  were 
more  t  han  a  year  in  arrears  and,  if  the  king  did  not  exercise  more 
r^^traint,  the  tribimal  could  no  longer  be  maintained* 

One  or  two  instances  of  the  strugglt>a  between  the  receivers 
and  the  recipients  of  the  royal  bounty  will  illustrate  the  existing 
conditions,  and  incidentally  show  how  Adrian  and  thi-  Suprrma 
were  forced  to  bow  io  the  tempest  ami  to  connive  at  the  pillage 
of  the  resources  of  the  Holy  Office.  A  letter  of  Charles,  .lanuary 
10, 1519,  to  Juan  del  Pozo,  receaver  of  Toledo,  relates  how  he  had 
granted  to  W.  de  Ott'bnm,  of  his  body-guard,  the  confiscation  of 
AJoDso  de  liaena  and  had  ordered  Fozo  to  convert  it  into  money 
and  pay  it  to  him;  how  Poso  had  aubRequently  beeji  notiticd  that 
Cetebrun  had  sold  it  to  liiigo  de  Baeiia,  son  of  Alonno,  and  had 
boon  ordered  to  deliver  it  to  the  latlo-r;  how  neither  of  them  had 
been  able  tfl  make  him  surrender  it;  how  another  royaJ  order  had 
been  served  on  him  and  then  one  from  Adrian  and  the  Suprema, 
with  no  result  save  an  assertion  that  he  had  no  funds;  how  Baena 
had  made  four  journeys  to  Madrid,  to  his  great  loas  and  expense, 
the  whole  winding  up  with  a  peremptory  command  to  ol>ey  the 
repeated  mandates  without  further  delay  or  excuse.  It  is  prob- 
able that  still  more  energetic  measures  were  requisite  to  get  the 
property,  for  Pozo  was  an  obstinate  man.  A  letter  from  Charles 
lo  him,  September  5,  1.119,  refera  to  an  order  on  him  for  six 
hundrnl  ducats,  in  favor  of  M.  Baudr^  which  remained  unpaid, 
in  spite  of  repcate<l  comm&nda  from  the  king  and  Cju-dinal  Adrian, 
whereat  Baudr^  is  much  aggrieved,  espeeially  aa  he  has  been 
keeping  a  roan  in  Toledo,  at  his  expense,  to  collect  it.  Charles 
now  orders  it  lo  he  paid  nithin  sixty  days,  in  default  of  which 
Poio  must,  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  present  him^f  at  the 
court,  wherever  it  may  chance  to  be,  with  all  his  books  and  papers 
for  exarnination.  This  wa.s  a  mast  formidable  threat  and  perhaps . 
brought  Pozo  to  temw  for,  on  December  2nd  we  find  him  ordered 
to  pay  on  sight  fotu*  hundred  ducats  to  \a  Cheulx,  as  procurator 
of  the  Toison  d'Or  and,  the  next  day,  five  hundred  more  to  Jean 
Vignacourt,  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  chamber,' 

Criat6val  de  Prado,  receiver  of  Cuenca,  was  another  troublc- 


*  Archi%-o  de  SiuuwCM,  Inqiun«ioo,  lib.  921,  (oL  88. 
>  Ibi<lGca,  Ub.  0,  lol.  23,  «0,  70. 
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some  subject.  Charlni  granted  to  Cortavila  and  AnnaatOKffi  two- 
of  his  chamberltuus,  the  confiscated  (wtatc  of  Francisco  HarUnes 
and  his  wife.  It  must  have  been  a  large  one,  for  a  suggestion  was 
made  of  giving  the  courtiers  four  thousaml  ducats  and  reserving 
two  thousand  tu  pay  the  salarici,  but  they  demanded  the  whole 
and  Charles,  April  JO,  1518,  ordered  it  to  be  turned  over  to  thera 
and,  if  any  part  had  been  convcrtwl  to  the  use  of  the  Infiuisilion, 
it  was  to  be  made  good  out  of  other  conrwcatioiis.  Prad<i  stavet! 
it  off  for  nearly  eighteen  months,  pretending  to  hesitate  about 
including  the  dowrii-s  and  marriage  portions  of  the  children, 
until  Charles,  Sept«nibpr  5,  I5I9,  ordered  all  these  tu  be  swept 
bto  the  grant.  Soon  after  this,  on  NoverolTcr  9th,  there  was 
auothcr  crop  of  cuufi^cutioris  at  an  auto  dc  fe  at  Cuencu  wlien,  in 
pre[jarution  for  fresh  hountieK,  Salnieron,  the  receiver-general, 
was  ordered  to  report  as  to  their  value  and  also  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  salaries  and  other  iiidebtt'dnercs.  Tliis  probably 
deprived  Prado  of  excuses  for  awhile,  and  we  hear  of  no  more 
refusals  to  pay  until  AfKil  16,  1520.  The  Duke  of  Kscalona  had 
asked  for  the  confiscations  of  three  of  his  vas^s  at  Alarcon, 
atnouutitig  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  ^lueata,  but  Frado  alleged 
that  only  two  of  the  pardcs  named  had  been  condenuied  and  that 
the  order  therefore  must  be  siirrpptitinus.  He  wrote  in  this  sense 
to  Charles  and  to  the  Suprenm  but,  on  September  7th  he  was 
commanded  to  pay  it,  and  the  letter  was  signed  by  Doctor  Mimso 
of  the  Supreme  and  countersignpd  by  Cardinal  Adrian.  Cuenca, 
at  this  time,  must  have  been  a  mine  of  wealth.  Just  before  sailing 
from  Coruna.  Charles,  on  May  8,  1520,  ordered  Prado  to  pay  a 
Ibousand  ducats  to  Antoine  de  Oroy,  two  hujidred  to  Henri 
d'Espinet,  four  hundred  to  Simon  Fisnal,  niayordoino  to  Charles 
de  Croy,  Prince  of  Chimay,  and  live  hundred  to  Adolf  Duke  of 
Cleves.  On  October  23rd  C^arlo«  writes  llmt  his  secretary  Oui 
Morillon,  who  hatl  been  charged  with  these  collcctioa^  reported 
that  Prado  refused  to  pay  then],  but  he  adds  that,  as  there  are 
now  funds  sufficient,  afttT  paying  fuloriee  and  expenses,  and  the 
thousand  ducats  to  Cardinal  .\driun,  tliey  must  be  paid  in  prefer* 
eoee  to  subsequent  grants.  As  Adrian  had  been  given  an  interest 
in  this  heavy  raid  on  Cuenca,  it  is  probable  that  Prado  was 
coerced  into  obedience.' 
Our  old  friend  ViUacis  of  Seville  was  wary  and  experienced 


'  Anihivt)  (k  fiiianacaa,  Imjuinicion,  Lib.  9,  ful.  GO,  72;  Lib.  ^  (ol,  2<}j  Lib.  9^ 
foL  74. 
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and  accustomed  to  hard  blows.  He  gave  the  courtiers  Loliiiite 
trouble,  but  the  cases  in  which  he  was  involved  were  too  numer- 
oua  to  be  detailed  hnre  and  Kpaoc  can  only  be  found  for  one  of 
6ve  hundred  ducats  (o  Francisco  Guzman  and  Antonio  Tovar, 
gentlemen  of  the  kin^^'s  chamber.  This  had  ori^ally  been 
drawn  on  Curnca,  but  Prado  had  been  found  t<Ki  tinpcrvioua  and 
it  was  IrBnttferred  to  Spville.  \'illacis  evaded  it  until  Charles,  on 
May  6,  1519  threatened  him  with  niercprf— being  placed  at  the 
king's  merry— if  it  was  not  paid  at  once.  This  was  serious,  but 
ViUacis  was  unmoved  and  merely  replied  that  he  had  no  money 
to  pay  the  overdue  salaries,  besides  large  sums  owing  for  services 
and  for  judgcmentfl  rendered  against  the  confiscations.  The  affair 
dragged  on  until,  on  August  33,  15^,  Adrian  and  the  Suprema 
ordered  immediate  settlement,  in  default  of  which  an  agent 
would  be  ai-nt,  at  his  expense,  to  do  it  personally.  Tliia  was 
probably  effective,  as  we  hear  no  more  of  it.' 

Aliaga  of  Valencia  was  one  of  Ferdinand's  oldest  and  rooet 
truiited  reerivers  and  had  given  evitlence  of  similar  powers  of 
reeistaDce,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  anticipatory  meaaures  taken 
when  the  intere.sts  of  the  powerful  favorite,  the  Prince  of  Chimay, 
were  involved.  \V1ien  news  was  brought  to  the  court  of  the 
reconciliation  and  conliscAtion  of  the  we&lthy  Alonso  de  Abella 
of  Valencia,  a  speedy  partition  was  made  among  the  vultures. 
f^ght  hundred  ducats  were  as^gned  to  Jean  de  BaudrS  and 
Fbilibert  de  la  Baulme,  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  three  hundred 
to  another  gentleman,  Jaynie  de  la  Trullera,  and  the  rest  of  the 
estate  to  the  Prince  of  Chimay,  after  paying  salarieR,  if  they  could 
not  be  met  out  of  other  confiscations.  OrdtTs  to  this  effect  were 
despatched  to  Aliaga,  July  A,  1519,  with  a  pressing  letter  from 
Charles  to  the  inquisitors.  Apparently  the  benefioiaricB  felt  that 
more  active  measures  were  necft»ary;  Simon  Tlsnot,  the  prince's 
majordomo,  was  empowered  to  receive  the  property  and,  as  his 
agent,  Gui  Morillon  was  sent  to  Valencia,  July  9th,  wth  letters 
to  the  inquisitors,  to  the  Governor  of  Valencia  and  to  Aliaga. 
The  inqm^tors  were  told  that,  as  the  clau^  concerning  salariee 
might  be  »o  construed  as  to  consume  the  whole,  they  must  order 
Aliaga,  under  p^n  of  excommunication,  to  deliver  to  Chimay's 
agent,  within  three  days,  all  the  property,  goods,  debts  and 
money  of  the  confiscation,  except  the  eleven  hundred  ducats  to 


■  AiMm  de  Siuumcsa,  Inq.,  Lib.  6,  fol.  12,  33;  Lib.  5,  fol,  3S;  Lib.  6,  fol.  M. 
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the  other  courtiers;  if  the  ne^essitipR  of  the  tribuna!  requirpd  any 
portion,  it  must  be  very  moderate  so  th&t  Chimay,  if  po»tible, 
miRht  get  ihe  whole.  Tlie  governor  was  ortlerod  to  help  Tisnot 
and  to  urge  the  infuiisitors  to  compel  Aliaga  to  obey.  Aliaga  was 
told  that,  under  pain  of  deprivation  of  office,  he  must  deliver  the 
estate  to  Morilloii  witUJa  three  days  and  must  strain  every  nerve 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tribunal  from  other  sourees,  so  that 
Chimay  may  suffer  no  deduction.  If  the  salvation  of  the  mon- 
archy had  <le[)eniled  on  the  rfraliiation  of  the  grants,  the  letters 
couhl  searce  have  been  more  vehement.  Yet  it  was  all  in  vain; 
Aliaga  was  i  mperturbablc  and,  on  December  8th ,  Charles  expressed 
his  displeasure  that  the  eleven  hundred  ducats  had  not  yet  been 
paid  though  he  bad  postponed  t«  them  the  grant  to  Cliimay,  but 
it  is  Dut  likely  that  his  vague  threats,  in  caso  of  further  delay, 
proved  effective.' 

In  this  carnival  of  ]ilunder,  there  is  small  rii^k  in  assuming  that 
tlic  presmire  on  the  tribuiialH  gave  a  stinmliui  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  richer  class  of  the  Conversos  and  that  wealth  became  more 
than  ever  a  source  of  danger.  In  fact,  the  number  of  large  estates 
referred  to  in  thcHe  Lransaetions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  few 
eacAped  whose  sacrifice  would  supply  noedful  fundw  to  the  Inquia- 
tioii,  wliile  nuniatering  lo  the  greed  of  the  courtiers.  It  need 
occaaon  no  surprise,  therefore,  if  the  threatened  New  Christians, 
in  their  drapair,  appcalwi  to  Leo  X  and  reniiercd  it  worth  his 
while  to  remonstrate  with  Charles.  Yet  the  latter,  while  scatter- 
ing ducata  by  the  thousand  among  his  sycophants,  had  the 
effrontery  to  inHtiuct  his  envoy,  Lope  Hurtado  de  Mendoin, 
September  24,  1.519,  to  ^liiiabuHe  the  pope  as  to  the  accusation 
that  the  InqukT^tion  was  prosecuting  the  rich  for  the  confiscations, 
the  truth  being  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  prosecuted  were 
poor,  and  thai  the  fisv,  had  to  support  them  wliile  in  prison  and 
to  pay  their  advocates  and  procurators,' 

After  Charles'ti  departtutt,  in  May,  1520,  to  assume  the  imperial 
dignity,  we  hear  of  few  new  grants.  He  was  rapidly  ripening 
under  the  weight  of  the  tremendous  re.sponmbilitie8  accumulated 
upon  him  and  was  recogmidDg  tLiat  his  poeition  implied  other 
duties  than  the  gratification  of  hia  courlier»'  greed.  It  would 
seem  that  he  willingly  shifted  upon  the  inquisitor-general  and 
Suprema  the  burden  of  such  trivial  matters,  and  left  it  to  them 

'  Archivo  de  StnuuiRV*,  Iimubiriun,  Lib.  fl,  fol.  47,  -t?,  51,  71. 
*  .\Tc!iivi>  hist,  naeioosl,  Inc|\iisicimi  du  Tolndu,  HKicada,  leg.  10. 
vol..  It  25 
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to  awent  to  or  dissent  from  such  graces  ss  he  might  bestow.  A 
grant  from  a  confiscfktion  nt  Saragoesa,  Jatcd  at  Brus^'lo,  October 
1,  1520,  bears  tJie  formula  tliat  it  is  with  the  assent  and  advice 
of  the  iDqui^tx^r-gcncral  and  Coujicil  of  Aragon,  and,  though  it 
ie  sigawl  by  L'go  de  Urries  by  order  of  the  ciupcror,  it  has  the 
vidimus  of  {Cardinal  Adrian.'  rractically  thus  the  control  wu 
lodged  ^th  the  Suprciua,  whose  needs,  as  we  have  i^fen,  pre> 
vented  any  accumulations  id  the  tribunal)!  and  wc  hrar  Uttle  or 
notliing  subsequently  of  this  disaipatioi]  of  the  coufiscations. 

If  I  have  entered  thus  minutely  into  the  detuls  of  this  branch 
of  inquisitorial  activity,  it  t»  because  itn  importance  ha»  Kcarco 
-been  rerognized  by  those  who  have  treated  of  the  Inqiiuntion, 
fit  not  only  supplied  the  means  of  support  to  the  institution  during 
itA  period  of  greatest  activity,  but  it  was  reeognizeil  by  the 
inquiffltors  themselvpa  a»  their  most  potent  wPBpon  and  the  one 
moat  dreaded  by  the  industrious  elasses  which  formed  their  chief 
field  of  laborj  Itfl  potency  Li  the  measure  of  the  misery  which  it 
inflieted,  through  long  gencrationH,  on  the  innorpnt  and  helpless, 
far  transcenchng  the  agonies  of  those  who  perished  at  the  stake. 
([^  il  was  largely  owing  the  ultimate  extinction  of  .Judaiflm  in 
Spain,  for  the  exalted  heroism  which  might  dare  thv  horrors  of 
the  brasero  might  well  give  way  before  the  prospect  of  poverty 
to  be  endureil  by  dianherited  offspring.  To  it  also  is  greatly 
attributabUr  the  stagnation  of  Spanish  commerce  and  inthwtry,  for 
trade  could  not  flourisih  when  credit  was  impaired,  and  confidence 
could  not  exist  when  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  highest 
standing  might,  at  any  moment,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  tribunal 
and  nit  their  a-tseb)  be  impounded.  Even  the  liberality  of  Uie 
Spanish  Inquisition,  in  not  confisoSting  the  debts  due  by  the 
heretic,  was  but  a  rfcnder  miligatirtn  of  this,  for  the  creditor  was 
hable  to  ruin  through  the  diffievdties  and  delays  interposed  on 
the  realization  of  Ms  credits,  and  post  transnctjons  were  not 
secure  until  protected  by  a  proscription  of  forty  yp«rs.  ^he 
Inquisition  came  at  a  time  when  gt^ographical  <liiM!ovcry  was 
revolutionizing  the  world's  commerce,  when  the  era  of  indus- 
trialism was  dawning,  and  the  future  heloiiged  to  the  nations 
which  should  have  fewest  trammels  in  a^lapting  themwives  to  the 
□ev  devetopments.    The  position  of  Spain  was  such  as  to  ^ve 

■  Arohtvo  Alt  ^nuawM,  Is^uiadon,  lib.  ^  (oL  71. 
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it  control  of  the  illiimtable  posdbilities  of  the  future,  but  it 
blindly  threw  away  all  its  advantages  into  the  laps  of  heretic 
Holland  and  England.  Many  causes,  too  intricate  to  be  dis- 
cussed here,  contributed  to  thb,  but  not  the  least  among  them  was 
the  bleeding  to  ansemia,  through  centiuiea,  of  the  productive 
classes  and  the  insecurity  which  the  enforcement  of  confiscation 
cast  over  all  the  operations  of  commerce  and  industry,  "i 
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A1.TH0UOH,  at  Ipftat  in  the  parljer  period,  confiscation  was  the 
main  financial  reliance  of  the  Inquisition,  it  bad  other  resources. 
Of  tlipsr  a  producUve  one  was  tlifi  ppcumary  pcnancr  whirh  thft 
tribunals  had  discretionary  power  of  impoanp  on  those  whose 
offences  amounted  only  to  suspicion  (rf  heresy  and  not  to  the 
formal  hcrRsy  which  entailed  reconciliation  or  relaxation  with 
confiscation. 

Alm^ving  in  sati.'itfaction  of  sin  formed  &  feature  of  ecclesias- 
tical practice  and,  in  the  niiddle  ages,  Uie  nehoolnien  ha<l  no 
difficulty  in  proving  that  pt'cuniary  penance  was  oiore  efficacious 
than  any  other" — and  it  certainly  was  more  efficacious  in  the 
sense  that  the  enormous  possessions  of  the  (linreh  were  iargcly 
gathered  from  tliis  source.  Moreover,  the  inqiuBitor  inherited 
from  his  medieval  prerlecertsors  an  unclefined  duplicate  function 
of  eonfessor  and  judge—his  culprits  were  penitents  and  the  pun- 
ishments he  indicted  were  penances'  Kven  when  the  canon  law 
required  the  hardened  or  relapsed  heretics  to  be  relaxed  to  the 
secular  arm  for  burninp,  they  are  somGlimes  alluded  to  as  pcni- 
tencUidnK*  WTien,  under  the  early  Kdicts  of  Grace,  penitents  by 
the  thousand  flocked  to  confess  their  sins  and  escape  corporal 
penalties  and  confiscation,  the  inquisitor  was  instructed  to  nmke 
tliem  give  a.**  '*alma"  a  portion  of  their  property,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  person  and  the  character  and  duration  of  hia 
offences,  and  these  penilennas  pectmiarias  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  war  with  Granada  as  to  the  most  pious  of  cAU»C!9.*    Thm,  at 

'  Joh.  Cnbuntrnn.  SummiP  Oonfr-wmr.  Lib.  nr,  Tit.  xxxiv,  Q.  123. 

*  III  the  ciulicHl  pi-riod  tliisyros  expivaud  in  the  ecotcnrt.-,  as  iti  one  on  Murrln, 
wife  flf  l>ipirn  GonmLIi'i,  bj'thn  Gim(laJui<<>  irilmnal,  Movember  20,  I-1S5.— "K 
iniponcinosli"  e  darao^lc  »•«  poniWaris  en  couir-tiJa  y  suliafacioiv  de  lo«  dktioa 
hcjvlioiu  liernirea  coTcel  [lerpetua  en  U  qua]  mouilomM  qu«  Mtc  e  tnga  peni* 
ten^  <le  lua  diclics  pecadus." — Archivo  hi«t.  tuciono),  Inquiaiciou  do  Toledo, 
U«.  133.  n.  40. 

■  So  in  cIe)N^ript!On  of  Ihc  ^tailrid  auto  de  f e  of  July  4,  16(3,  in  Archivo  de 
AlcaU,   Hjifirn<li>,  U-K-  .111'  (Ub.  6). 

*  Imttnicciona  de  1484,  j  vii  (Argucllo,  fol.  4). 
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the  start,  pecuniary  pcnanre  anil  almsgiving  were  rogarclpri  aju 
convertible  terms,  both  equally  appbcable  to  the  discretionary 
Gnes  wliicl)  the  inquisitor  could  impose  on  his  penitent.  There 
was  a  twhiiioa!,  though  not  a  practical,  ilistlnction  between  those 
and  the  mulcts  Inllictcil  on  ofTendc-rs  for  other  than  spiritual 
ofFfinces,  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the 
Holy  Ofiiw.  They  formed  together  a  common  fund  wliieli  was 
known  t»  that  of  the  penna  y  penitencias^the  fines  and  penances 
— of  which  the  former  were  drawn  from  the  secular  and  the  latter 
from  the  spiritu.il  jurisiUction.  This  distinction  st  best  waa 
shadowy  and  though  it  was  ohst^rved  nl  first,  in  timu  the  tribunals 
grew  indifferent  anil  recognized  that  penance  was  punishment. 

The  earliest  formality  is  seen  in  the  case  of  UriaDda  de  Bardaxf, 
where  the  consuita  de  fc,  March  18,  1492,  pronounces  her  guilty 
of  vehement  suspicion,  to  be  penanced  at  the  discretion  of  tlie 
inqui^tors.  Accordingly,  on  March  2Uth,  the  inquisitors  delib- 
erated on  tlie  "penance"  and  pronounced  an  ImTtoinlin  jtentientie, 
conasling  of  five  years'  imprisonment,  with  certain  spiritual 
obecrvancea,  "and  moreover  we  penance  her  in  the  third  part  of 
all  hej  property,  which  we  apply  to  the  coffer  of  penances  of  this 
tribunal  and  to  the  costs  of  her  trial,  wliich  third  part,  or  its  true 
value,  w«  or<ler  to  be  paid  within  ten  days  to  Martin  de  Cota, 
receiver  of  ppjiances."'  By  the  middlo  of  the  (dxteonth  centiu*y 
this  eoruple  was  overcome.  In  the  case  of  Mari  Scrrana,  at  Toledo 
in  1545,  the  consulta  de  fe,  it  is  true,  vote^  that  she  be  "  penanced" 
in  a  tliird  of  her  property,  but  tlie  pubhc  sent-enee,  which  cus- 
tomarily did  not  specify  the  airiouat,  after  enumerating  certain 
spiritual  observances,  adds  "also  the  pecuniRry  punishment 
imposed  on  her,  for  a  certain  reason  is  reserved  for  the  present." 
So,  in  the  case  nf  Mari  G6mes,  in  1551,  it  is  stated  that  she  is 
"condemned"  in  twouty  ducatj*  for  the  expenses  of  the  tribunal, 
which  she  is  to  pay  within  nine  (lays  to  the  receiver.  When  the 
sentence  was  read  to  her  in  the  audience-chamber,  she  asked  how 
she  was  to  pay  the  twenty  ducats  and  was  told  it  would  come  out 
of  the  property  sequpstrated  at  her  arrest.'  Sequestration,  we 
may  observe,  enabled  the  tribunal  to  help  itself  at  discretion  from 
tJie  culprit's  proj«Tty  atnl  to  proportion  the  penalty  to  his  ability. 

Thcrp  was  sn  advantage  to  the  Inquisition  in  considering  these 
fines  as  pcmtential,  for  penance  was  part  of  the  sacrament  of 

■  DibliothAqu?  luttioa&le  <1«  Fraotv,  foodit  ««pagiiot,  80,  fol.  109. 
*  MSS.  paitt  inc. 
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nb^otution  which  was  ftn  evcleeifistica]  function,  tbe  proceeds  of 
which  were  coiitrolleil  by  the  (Siurch,  and  it  differed  thus  wholly 
from  confiscation.  It  is  true  that  practicalty  this  was  merely  & 
verbal  juggle,  for  the  inquisitor  did  not  absolve  and,  ax  he  was 
not  necessarily  a  priest,  his  office  did  not  comprise  the  adminis- 
Iration  of  the  sacraincnte,  but  the  verbal  juggle  sufficed  and  serves 
to  explain  the  rigid  separation  of  the  funds  arising  from  penance 
and  from  confiscation,  even  after  both  were  conlroUed  by  the 
liu(uisition.  We  have  seen  (Vol.  I,  ji,  338)  the  prolonged  struggle 
made  by  Ferdinand  to  obtain  poestesmon  of  the  penances,  which 
finally  terminated  in  favor  of  the  Inquisition.  This  was  rallier 
liem-ficiiil  to  the  accuwMl,  as  the  tribunal  would  be  inclined 
to  find  him  guilty  only  of  suspicion  of  heresy,  enabling  it  to 
inHict  a  peeuniary  penance  for  it8  own  benefit,  rather  tlian  of 
formal  heresy  whirh  inferred  confiscation.  Of  courne  this  passwi 
away  when  financial  control  practically  lapsed  to  the  Supretna, 
but  the  distinction  between  the  funds  was  still  maintained. 

In  the  earlier  period  the  distinction  was  emphft.iize<l  by  the 
office  of  special  receiver  for  the  penances,  who  eeeme  to  have  been 
Subject  to  the  inquisitor -general,  while  the  receiver  of  conlisea' 
titin.i  held  from  the  king.  Thus  the  sentence  of  Hrianda  de 
Bardaxt  shows  us  Martin  ile  Cota  as  receiver  of  penances  in  Sara- 
gossa  in  14U2  and  we  still  hear  of  him  in  that  position  in  1497, 
while  Ferdinand  had,  as  his  own  rocriver,  Juan  Denbin,  suec<»eded 
by  Juan  Roy5!,  As  early  as  HS6,  Estcve  Costa  was  "receptor  de 
las  penitenciftV  in  Valencia,  who«e  salary  of  fifty  libras  shows 
the  office  to  be  of  much  less  importance  than  that  of  the  receiver 
of  eonfiscations.'  Still,  there  eame  to  he  no  willed  rule  about 
this.  In  149S,  Junn  Royx  wa.'<  receiver  of  lioth  penanoes  and  con- 
fiscations in  SarsfTos^A  and,  in  Valencia,  Juan  de  Monosterio  was 
inquisitor  and  at  the  same  time  receiver  of  penances,  while,  in 
1512,  in  Barcelona  the  fiscal  also  fillpd  the  latter  office,  as  we 
learn  from  his  salary  being  suspended  until  he  should  render  an 
account  of  his  receipts.*  As  late  tts  1515  there  was  still  a  special 
receiver  of  penancoA  in  Iluesca,  the  Oanon  Pero  P^res,  whose 
death  revealed  him  to  he  a  defaulter  to  the  extent  of  four  thousand 
suoldos,  when  the  office  was  consolidated  with  that  of  the  receiver- 
ship.*   In  1616,  among  his  other  reforms,  Xiuicncs  uWlUhcd  this 

<  ArohiVD  eea.  de  tit  C.  de  Anion.  Rc^st.  3BS4,  Fol.  80. 

*  ArabiTO  U«  Sinucw,  rnqwJcion,  Lib.  I;  Lib,  3,  fol.  170- 

•  Ibidem,  Ub.  S,  fol.  351. 
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special  oflico  and  put  the  fines  ftnj  penances  in  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  of  confiscatious,  with  iiiHlructionH,  however,  to  keep  the 
funds  s«parat«  and  not  to  dutbursc  the  fines  and  p(mances  except 
on  orders  from  the  inquisitor-general.  Therehad  previously  bopn, 
in  the  Siiprcma,  a  receiver-general  of  fines  and  [wiiances,  an  office 
which  was  likewise  supprcHsod  and  all  the  revenues  were  placed 
in  charge  of  a  single  ollicial,  a  regulation  which  was  confirmed  by 
Maiirique  in  1524.' 

There  vaa  difficulty  in  preventing  the  unauthorised  coUcctioa 
of  these  funds,  by  other  officials,  with  the  consequent  ahecncc  of 
responsibility  and  risk  of  embezzlement.  In  iustructiotis  for  tlie 
prevention  of  abuses,  October  10,  1546,  it  is  prescribt-d  that  all 
fines  be  paid  to  the  receiver;  ag«in,  August  20,  1547,  it  is  ordered 
that  neither  the  inquisitors  nor  other  ofticiala  save  the  receiver 
shall  collect  tho  pctianucs  or  other  money!].  Inspection  of  the 
Barcelona  tribunal,  in  IMfl,  showed  that  this  wa-s  not  obeyed; 
other  officials  made  the  collections  and  they  were  not  reported 
to  the  receiver,  all  of  which  was  forbidden  for  the  future,  but  the 
order  of  1S47  had  to  be  repeated  December  4,  1551,  May  9,  1553, 
and  December  20,  1555.'  Endcntly  there  were  leaks  which  the 
Suprenia  was  viunly  socking  to  stop.  A  sjicrial  conimi^on  was 
issued,  January  12,  1549,  to  Ger6nimo  Zurita,  as  contador  for  the 
kingdoms  of  Arogon,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  all  receivers,  past, 
present  and  to  come,  concerning  tlte  tines  anil  penances  and  other 
partus  casuellcs,  with  full  powers  to  send  for  pprsona  and  papers 
under  such  penalties  as  he  miglit  de^dgnatc,  which  is  highly  sig* 
nificant.*  Possibly  hit  investigations  led  to  a  carta  acordada  of 
September  23, 1551,  wluch  states  that,  in  some  tribunals,  some  of 
the  pecuniary  penalties  arc  not  entered  in  the  Book  of  Punish* 
meuta;  the  notaries  of  sequestrations  are  therefore  impres.<dvely 
ordered,  under  holy  obedience  and  major  excommunication  hfa 
tenimtia,  to  moke  such  entries  when  sentence  is  rendered,  stating 
whether  they  are  applicable  to  the  Inquisition  or  Co  some  pious 
work,  so  that  the  contador  may  know  whether  they  are  collcctwl, 
and  all  fines  thus  omitted  are  to  be  deducte«l  from  the  salaries  of 
the  notaries.*  As,  by  this  time,  the  fines  and  penalties  were  inva- 
riably applied  to  tlic  Inquisition,  the  pretence  of  approiH-iaUng  to 

I  Argucllo,  fol.  30,  25  — Arnli.  <1»  SiinAaeu,  Inq.,  SaU  40,  Lib.  A,  fol.  06. 

*  ATctil\'o  (le  Sinuuiciui,  Incjuidcion,  Ub.  926,  fol.  33;  Lib.  92a.  (ol.  U»;  Llt>. 
70.  fol.  170;  Salu  -10,  Ub.  4,  rol.  173. 

*  n>iikin,  Sain  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  IG8.  *  IbidcRi,  Lib.  MS,  fol.  16. 
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pious  uses  was  prrsuninbly  a  mere  iI»>vh'C  for  embpixling  Ihein. 
The  Suprenm  evidf-ntly  had  no  doubts  as  to  this,  when  the  Jn- 
quiatorH  of  Barct^Joua,  in  the  ca«c  of  I'irro  dc  Ouiizaga,  imposeit  a 
IM^iiantre  of  three  hniitlrwl  ducats  and  npprr)priiiti!d  twpiity-five  to 
the  coQvent  of  N.  Sefiora  de  los  AnRcJea,  twenty-five  to  the  nuna 
of  Saa  Gcrdniiuo  and  the  rcniaiudcr  to  liorls  und  garni«iits  for 
thp  jifKir.  It  tohi  UiPiM,  hi  15fiS,  that  all  fliionwrn'  far  theeKpcnses 
of  thf  Inquisition  and  required  Ihcm,  witlun  thirty  days,  to  fur- 
nisli  aulhontic  evidence  of  the  ilispoi^itiou  made  of  thv  two  huu- 
drcil  and  fifty  churats,  uinhT  psiri  of  rigorous  i)riH'fodin|j;«  Hgiuiist 
thtni.'  As  for  hcldiiiK  the  notanL-s  rcgponpiblL',  there  was  mani- 
fest injustice  in  this,  for  they  were  powerless  to  prevent  fraud  by 
the  inquiatorg.  In  1525,  somo  instructions  to  the  tinbunal  of 
iSidly  mention  tliat  the  notary  had  rrpcutttlly  and  vainly  requested 
that  notice  be  given  to  him  of  all  penances,  in  order  that  he  might 
charge  them  to  the  receiver.'  How  reckless  sonietirnra  were  the 
inqulsators  apjicurs  iti  the  cii.s(^  i)f  tbe  nuirdcr  of  Jubd  Antomo 
Managst,  deputy  receiver  at  Puycerda.  In  1505  the  three  Bar- 
celona inquiwit^irs  Inflicted  on  the  accused  certain  heavy  fines 
which  were  diily  collec^tc-d  sunl  |)lact^(l  in  the  coffer  with  three 
keys,  aft^r  which  they  coolly  helped  thcninelves  to  a  thousand 
reales  niiiece,  under  pretext  that  it  wns  for  fees  in  trirHng  the  f  a.'Je. 
On  this  being  discovered,  in  the  inapection  by  de  Soto  Salazar, 
the  Suprcina  ordered  the  money  to  be  returned  to  the  coffer  and 
Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  restitution  to  be  furnished  within 
thirty  days.* 


The  distinction  between  Ihe  crm(i«catioji8  and  the  fines  and 
penances  was  nRidly  maintiuned  when  both  were  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  n-cciver.  A  «iwcial  couimitwion  was  issued  to 
aulhoriEC  him  to  receive  the  latter  *  and  he  was  straitly  instructed 
to  keep  the  accounts  separate.  The  eonfiscationt;  were  devoted 
to  salaries  and,  if  there  waw  an  overplus,  to  inveBtnicnt«  of  a  more 
or  less  [lermauent  character,  while  the  fines  and  penances  were 
levied,  as  the  furniula  of  the  sentences  habitually  exprewted  it, 
for  the  ga»tos  extraordtnarios — the  oilier  and  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  iribuuala.    Still,  when  the  contiscationa  ran  short, 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquineion,  Visitas  d«  BarwIonA,  Leg.  16,  fol.  20. 

'  Ibia*m,  Lib.  «B, 

■  Ibidon,  Vitttaa  de  aiiwluna.  Leg-  tS,  fot.  20. 

*  Ibidem,  SdU  -10,  Lib.  4,  fol.  173,  320,  222,  330. 
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there  was  no  hesitatinn  in  draving  upon  tlic  other  fund,  althouf^h 
a  special  order  of  the  Supreina  was  necessary  for  ite  autborizatioii. 
Ayudiis  dc  c-osta  wt-rv  gcucrally  Jran-u  from  the  fines  and  pen- 
ances, though  freciiientiy  the  receiver  is  told  to  piiy  them  out  of 
any  funds  in  hand.'  In  1525,  Manriquc  directed  the  house-rents 
of  tlie  ofEcials  to  be  paid  from  the  fmos  and  p«naQccs;  id  1540 
Tavera  granted,  from  the  same  fund  in  Valencia,  three  thouftaod 
sueldos  to  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Julia  as  the  dowry  of  a  reconciled 
Moriaca,  placed  there  to  save  hcf  bouI;  lu  1M3  he  colls  upon  tlic 
receiver  of  Granada  tn  furnish,  from  the  same  source,  two  hundred 
ducata  to  Juan  Martinez  Lassao,  secretary  of  the  Suprema,  on  the 
oecaaon  of  hi^  marriage;  in  1557  the  uiquisitors  of  Saragossa  were 
allowed,  in  the  same  manner,  to  defray  the  eost  uf  alterations  in 
the  Aljaferfa.'  In  short,  this  fund  was  ex{K'«te<I  to  meet  tlie 
iouumerablo  imsceUaaeous  expenses  of  the  tribunala  and  to 
supply  all  deficieucics,  rendering  the  inquisitors  watctiful  to  kMp 
it  abundantly  supplied. 

There  were  occa^ons  when  penances  replaced  coDfiscationa, 
to  tJie  manifest  advantage  of  the  tribunals.  Thus,  in  1519,  when 
the  estate  of  Fernando  tie  Villareul  waa  subject  to  coufiscaiion, 
Charles  V  authorised  the  inquisitors  to  impose  on  him  such 
penance  aa  ttioy  deemed  fit  and  released  to  liim  the  surplus.  It 
ia  not  likely  that  this  surplus  %vas  allowed  to  be  large  fur,  when 
in  1535,  the  tribunal  of  Valencia  was  trying  the  Bacluller  Molina 
and  learned  that  the  viceroy  had  promised  Molina's  wife  that, 
in  ea-se  of  eonfiacation,  he  would  ask  the  emperor  to  forego  it,  the 
inquisitors  wrote  to  the  Suprcma  that  they  proposed  not  to  con- 
fiscate his  property  but  to  impose  a  penance  of  something  lesa 
than  ita  value.'  Tliia  indicates  that  the  penances  were  not  subjeet 
to  the  crown  and  thus  it  cxposct  the  disingenuousness  of  the 
Supreina,  in  re))lying  to  a  petition  of  Valencia,  in  the  CArtes  of 
Monzon  in  1537,  that  the  inquisition  ahoidd  be  restrained  from 
penancing  the  Moriscon.  It  argued  that  these  peciiniary  penances 
were  applied  to  the  royal  treasury  and  that  hi.'n  majesty  flhould 
not  be  asked  to  remit  them,  or  be  required  to  supplicate  the  pope 
to  revoke  what  the  canons  prescribe.*  '  ' 

The  canons  prescribed  confiscation,  but  there  was  no  besitatioii, 


*  Arehlvo  tie  Slmaacu,  Inquisidon.  &1I11  40,  \J3a.  1.  t<A.  163.  IM,  105,  lOS,  ccc. 

■  Ibiilwn,  Lib.  75,  fol.  2S:  Sula  40.  Lib.  4.  fol.  100,  127,  277. 

■  IbldeDi,  Lib.  f),  fol.  32;  T.!b.  77,  fol.  3M. 

*  IbldGcn,  Lib.  79.  foL  193. 
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as  we  hftvc  just  seen,  in  suljstituUng  penance.  The  largest  scale 
on  wliich  this  was  tried  was  in  tlic  kingdoms  of  Aragon,  where  the 
Moriscofl  were  mcwtly  vassals  of  the  gentry  and  nobles,  who 
sufTerPii  when  tliey  were  inipoverinhed  and  their  lands  were  taken. 
The  fueros  of  Valencia  prodded  that  feudal  lands  confieeatcd, 
whether  for  heresy  or  other  cause,  should  revert  to  the  lord,  and 
tliis  was  repeatedly  sworn  to  l>y  Ferdinand  and  Chniles,  but  the 
laqiiisitioD  calmly  disregarded  all  laws  and  iiiisisted  on  confiscat- 
ing for  its  own  benefit.  Even  a  brief  of  Paul  III,  August  2,  1546, 
deerccing  that  for  ten  years  and  subsequently,  at  the  pleasure 
of  Ihc  Holy  Sec,  tliert'  shouki  be  no  coniiM:alioii.s  or  pecuniary 
penancea  inflicted  on  the  Moriacos,  received  no  attention  and  the 
practical  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Cfirtes  of  1564  was  a 
specific  in«lrurtion  from  the  Suprema  to  the  Valencia  tribunal 
to  go  on  confiscatint;,  no  matter  what  the  people  might  say  about 
their  privileges.'  Arngon.  nioimwhile,  had  obtained,  in  1534.  a 
liragnidtica  by  which  Cliarles  renounced  his  right  to  the  Morisco 
confiscations,  which  were  to  revert  to  the  heirs  or  be  distributed 
as  intestate,  and  to  tliis  the  assent  of  (he  Suprema  was  eecured. 
Thb  was,  however,  practically  nullified  for,  in  l-Vt",  the  Cortes 
compltuiicd  tJiat  conliscalioiui  were  replaced  by  penances  greater 
than  the  wealth  of  the  culprits,  who  were  obliged  to  sell  all  their 
property  and,  in  addition,  to  impoverish  their  kindred,  to  which 
tJie  Suprema  loftily  replied  that,  if  any  one  was  aggrieved,  he 
coidd  appeal  to  it  or  to  the  inriuisifors.' 

A  lucrative  baigain  was  finally  made  with  Valencia,  which  had 
tlic  largeat  Morisco  population.  In  1537  the  C6rtC8  proposed 
that,  for  a  payment  of  A(](i  diirat^  a  year,  the  Inquisition 
should  abstain  from  penancing  the  Moriscos,  but  the  Suprema 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  disservice  to  God.  It 
was  phrpwd  in  this  for,  in  1571,  it  seeured  an  agreement  under 
which,  for  an  annual  payment  of  50,000  sueldos  (2500  ducats) 
it  abandoned  confiBcation  and  limited  penance  to  10  ducats,  the 
payment  of  which  waa  renilcred  secure  by  levying  it  on  the 
aljamas  of  the  culprits.*  Favoralile  as  was  this,  the  inquiators 
did  not  restrain  themselves  to  its  observance.  In  the  auto  de  fe 
of  January  7,  1607,  there  was  a  penance  of  50  ducats,  one  of  3D 


'  For  Ihc  6t\ai\s  Sfo  iho  aucbor's  "Muriaeon  of  SptUn,"  pp.  120-4. 

*  Atchivo  de  Sinuuicoi.  ]D(|iii»idon.  I.Uj.  V3'i,  fol.  9;  Lib.  922,  fol.  15. 

*  Ibidem,  Lab.  78,  fol.  16S. — Duivila  y  Colkdo,  Expulmon  de  ]<t*  MoriMo*.  pp. 
1S3~88. 
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and  one  of  20  and,  while  then?  were  only  eight  reconciliations, 
tlicrc  were  twenty  penances  of  10  ducattf.  The  Su|jrcuia  tcmk 
exception  to  this,  saying  that,  pdthout  reconciliation,  the  fines 
were  uncaJIed  for,  in  the  absence  of  some  special  offence.'  The 
agrcomcnl,  in  fact,  was  one  under  whieli  the  giuri»  of  ihe  tribunal 
were  limited  only  by  its  industry,  for  there  was  no  lack  of  Moii»co 
apostates.  The  little  village  of  Mislata,  near  the  city,  must  have 
been  well-nigh  bankrupted,  for  it  was  liable  for  (he  penances  of 
its  inhabitantA,  of  whom  there  were  dgbty-threc  penanceU  in 
1591  and  seventeen  in  1592.* 

Kb  conSscationn  diminiBhed  throughout  Spfun,  the  tinreKtrieted 
power  to  impose  fines  and  pennriees  came  in  opportunely  lo  fill 
deficicncicst.  They  could  be  levied  in  a  vast  variety  of  cases— 
not  only  for  siiKpit-ion  of  heresy  and  for  faiitorfihip,  but  for  bigamy, 
blasphemy,  ill -sounding  expresdona  and  all  offences  agmnst  the 
tribunal  and  its  officials,  as  well  as  for  those  of  Uie  officials  them- 
selves and  the  familiars.  The  U'uiporid  juriKdit-lion  especially 
afforded  large  opportunities,  for  the  defendant,  whether  he  was  a 
famihar  or  an  outsider,  could  always  be  fined  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tribunal  and  tliia  was  rarely  oniittod.  It  Vitm  no  ciccret  witliiu 
the  Hilly  Office  that  this  di-trretional  power  was  to  be  exercised, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the  cose,  but  with  the  ne«da 
of  the  InquiMtion.  Aa  early  a.f  153S,  Ibi-s  wa.^  intimated  in  the 
instructions  to  Inquisitor  Valdeolite  of  Navarre,  when  sent  on  a 
visitation  to  investigate  witchcraft.  He  was  forbidden  to  inflict 
confi-scations  but  was  told  that  he  could  inipuKc  fincw  and  pen- 
anres,  in  proportion  to  the  offenres  and  wealth  of  the  culprits, 
in  order  to  meet  expenses  and  enable  the  recaver  to  pay  salaries.' 
In  time  the  Suprema  grew  more  outi<poken.  A  carta  acordada  of 
Ortolicr  22,  1575  told  inqmHitorsthat  they  could  impose  pecuniary 
penalties  while  on  viatatioos,  as  well  a.swheD  eittingin  the  tribunal, 
and  must  bear  in  mind  the  poverty  of  the  Suprema  as  well  as  the 
wealth  of  the  culprits  and  the  character  of  the  offence.  This  was 
repeatml  in  1580,  and  in  1595  attention  was  calletl  to  the  necessity 
of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  Inquiation  in  this  manner,  an 
exhortation  repeated  in  1624.' 

*  ArehiTO  hist.  nacionBl,  Inquudeion  de  Vateneia.  Leg,  3.  n.  lO,  fol.  79. 

'  tlittlcm,  Ij-£.  I>S.        *  Arciiivo  1)0  Siinanou,  Tti(|ui8tciQii,  Lib.  78,  tol.  316l 

'  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  nopenha«en,  2ISI».  p.  2ai.— MSS.  of  Xotional 

Librwy  tA  Limn,  PnrtxKxilo  223,  Expodi«it«  5270.— Arcfiivo  tk  tiiiuaneu,  In- 

quisilioD,  Lib.  V-ll,  foL.  1. 
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This  stimulation  was  npparently  superfluous,  for  the  inquiatora 
exploited  their  powers  in  this  respect  to  a  dcgrtx  Ihul  HoiuuUmcs 
movc^l  even  tLc  SuprL-nm  to  reproof.  In  a  viatation  of  Gerona 
and  Elnp  by  Doctor  Zurita  of  BHrcHona,  in  1564,  we  find  him 
intiicting  fines  and  penances  continually,  of  ■!,  6,  10,  20,  30  or  100 
ducats,  apimrcnily  liimlod  only  by  tho  means  of  the  victim.  Bis 
colleagiH",  Dr.  Mexin,  on  a  vLiitalion  ijenanced  Daniian  Cort*s  in 
100  ducala  because,  thirty  years  before,  when  some  one  lold  him 
to  trust  in  God,  he  had  exclaiiiicd" Trust  in  Godt  By  trusting  in 
God  last  ypar  I  lout  50  ducata"  and,  when  Juan  Barbero  made 
a  comment  on  tliia  sentence,  he  was  fined  20  ducats  and  cottta. 
When  this  Inst  exploit  was  reported  by  dc  Soto  Salazar,  the 
Suprema  ordered  the  fines  to  be  refunded,  iw  it  also  did  with 
tho!4u  inflicted  by  Mexia,  of  UO,  40  and  15  ducats,  on  the  Bayle 
of  Vindoli  and  two  jurados  for  im  offence  so  trifling  llial  their 
names  were  ordureil  to  be  stricken  from  the  records.  When 
-sitting  as  a  tribunal  these  inquisitors  were  even  more  liberal  to 
themselves,  for  they  fined  the  Abbot  of  Kipoll  400  ducatjt  for 
keeping  a  nun  aa  a  itiislrcss — an  ofTcnce  wholly  outade  of  their 
jiirisiiiction.'  As  late  as  1087,  the  tribunal  of  Logroiio  furnished 
a  flagrant  Instanee  of  this  abuse  of  arbitrary  power,  when  it 
excomniiimcatfd  and  fined  in  200  <lucat«  D.  Miguel  Urban  de 
EfiiwnoHa,  a  Knight  of  Santiago  and  familiar,  because,  when 
Bunmioned  to  att«nd  at  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Faith,  he 
sought  to  enter  the  church  while  wearing  a  sword.  The  inquia- 
tor-gcnprai  promptly  ordered  hi.s  abaolution  and  suspended  the 
6ne  until  further  information.' 

The  receipts  from  penances,  although  fluctuating,  were  a  sub- 
stantial aildition  to  income.  In  the  Seville  auto  de  fe  of  May  13, 
ISSS,  a  penitent  accused  of  Lutheranism  was  penanced  in  100 
ducats,  a  bigamist  in  200,  provided  it  did  not  exceed  half  his 
property;  for  asserting  fornication  to  be  no  sin  one  man  was 
penanced  in  200  ducats  or  less,  according  to  his  wealtli,  another 
in  200  and  two  in  1000  maravedls  apiece,  while,  for  concealing 
heretics,  there  wa«  a  penance  of  50  ducata.  In  all,  the  auto 
yielded  850  ducats  and  2000  maravedts.*  Even  more  productive 
was  the  auto  of  Jime  14,  1579,  at  Llerena,  where  the  tribunal 
harvested  626,000  maravedfs  and  2700  ducats,  or  about  4375 


*  AcchlvD  de  Sinuneu,  Intiuisioioiit,  Vtsitas  de  Barwtoiui,  Leg.  15,  fol.  6.  30. 
■  N.  BeisueU  (Bolaio,  XLV.  434). 

*  Arctuvo  de  miii*ncu,  Inttublcioo,  Lcg&Jo  737. 
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ducats  in  oil— owing  to  some  of  the  pemteots  b^ing  well-to-do 
eccl^iaatics,  given  to  Illunumsm.*  Toledo,  in  10O4,  imposed  a 
penance  of  3000  ducats  oo  Giraldo  Paru,  a  Ocnoan  of  Madrid, 
guilty  of  sundry  her<'tical  propojolions,  iui-luding  the  assertion 
that  St.  Job  wae  an  alchemist.'  The  same  tribunal,  in  1G49  and 
1650,  penanced  four  persons  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  shield  a 
Jutlaizer,  two  of  them  600  and  the  otiicr  two  300  ducats  apiece. 
In  1654,  again,  in  two  autos,  November  8th  and  December  27lh, 
it  realised  a  total  of  4000  ducats.  After  this  it  hod  oceasioiial 
good  fortune  and,  in  1669,  it  was  flupremely  lucky  in  a  rich  pen- 
itent, Don  Alonso  Sanchez,  priest  and  physician  to  the  Cueaca 
tribunal,  whom  it  eon-ncted  of  fautorship  and  penanced  in  the 
large  sum  of  13,000  ducats.*  In  1654,  Cucnca  realized  2250 
ducats,  bcjades  tliirtcen  coiifiscationM,  from  its  auto  of  June 
29th.*  C<Srdova  wa»  more  fortunate,  in  an  auto  of  May  3,  1655, 
when  a  group  of  wealthy  Judoizers  and  their  frienda  jiclded  an 
aggregate  of  7000  ducats.* 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  revenue  from  penance  imposed  on 
penitents  there  were  the  fines  inflicted  in  tlie  exercise  of  the 
secular  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.  Uow  liberally  this  power 
was  exercised,  even  when  the  delinquents  wore  oSicials,  is  seen 
in  the  defence  offereil  by  the  Suprenia,  tn  1632,  when  strenuous 
complaints  were  made  about  the  familiars  of  Valencia.  It 
instanced  the  case  of  Jaime  Blau,  who  was  fined  500  librasi 
half  to  the  rompiainant  and  half  to  the  fist?;  \'icpnf.e  do  San  Ger- 
man fined  300  libroH;  Hier6nimo  Llodra.  300  ducats:  Pedro  Car- 
bonel,  500  ducats;  Tomiis  Heal,  300  due^t^;  Mig:uc)  Rubio,  400 
libras,  and  Hierfinimo  Hlarfc,  500  libra.s.*  Doubtless  through  these 
inflictions  the  culprits  escaped  corporal  punishments  much  leas 
endurable,  and  they  serve  to  explain  the  perastent  multiplication 
of  familiars,  coupled  with  disregard  of  the  clmracter  of  the  ap- 
pointees. It  was  the  flame  with  outsiders  who  were  prosecuted 
for  offences  against  officials,  as  when,  in  1565,  Don  Tritit&n  de 
Urria  of  Soragossa  was  finpd  60  duraU-*  for  iniiultlng  a  notary.' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Suprema  claimed  theee  fines 

'  BiM.  nBcioiuU,  MSS.,  S,  121,  fol.  54-fl7.  _ 

»  MSS.  of  Library  of  t'niv.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  Tom.  L 
I  AroUvo  Itiat.  fuoioiutl,  Inquinicion  <le  ToImIo,  heg.  1. 

*  iJibl.  nAoionnl,  MS.S.,  D,  118,  p.  400. 

*  Malutc  y  Luijuifi,  .K\tta»  di>  fe  tie  CdrdovK,  pp.  177-8. 

*  Arehivo  do  Sinumcaa,  Iiiqui  11010(1,  lib.  30,  fol.  135. 
'  Ibidi-m,  Lib   7ia 
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as  it«  s)>ccial  perquiate.  Whui  .Toiate  BUu,  fur  iftfitance,  was 
mulcted  in  .tO()  ^lucaU  for  tho  fisc,  no  sooner  wax  Uie  Suprciiia 
aiiprisecl  of  it  Ihao  it  ordered  the  amount  to  be  remitted  at  ODce, 
and  the  length  of  correspondence  which  ensued  indicates  that 
this  was  a  novelty  suljuiitU-'U  to  unwillingly.'  Even  a  fine  of 
ICX)  libras,  imposed  on  Igtiaoio  Navarro,  in  1636,  was  called  for 
immediately  and  remitted,  as  was  also  soon  afterwards  IQO 
iiuca1«  with  which  he  purchased  bin  pardou;  as  he  wo«  forthwith 
arr€Mt«d  again  for  murdering  JDon  Juan  Aiigustin  Saluco,  he 
probably  yielded  another  series  of  fines.*  In  the  extreme 
ewgencie*  of  tlic  royal  trvasury,  the  king  claimed  a  portion  of 
these  receipts  and,  by  a  decree  of  September  30,  1639,  he  ordered 
one-fourth  of  all  fines  for  secular  offences  to  be  paid  to  the  officdal 
desiguutvd  to  receive  the  finci^  of  the  royal  cuurt«.* 

In  the  unscrupulous  exercise  of  discretional  power,  fines  and 
penances  were  frequently  imposed  beyond  the  culprit's  ability 
to  pay,  and  inquiMtors  had  a  habit  of  adding  in  tlie  sentence  the 
alternative  of  some  rorporal  punishnirnt,  such  as  the  galleys, 
scourging  or  vergiienza,  with  the  object  of  inducing  the  kiiulrect 
to  contribute,  in  order  to  avert  from  the  family  the  e.hame  of  the 
public  infliction.  The  Inj;truetions  of  IS€1  strictly  forbid  this 
cruelty;  the  sentences  are  to  be  witliout  condition  or  alternative 
and  inability  to  pay  is  not  to  be  thus  visil*^d.*  This  received 
acaiit  obedience.  In  156S  it  was  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
Uarcelnna  tribimal  to  enforce  [layment  of  its  arbitrary  impositions 
by  the  alternative  of  such  punishment.*  About  16-10,  however,  wc 
are  told  by  an  inquisitor  that  the  queittion  was  evaded  by  the 
prudent  custom  of  sending  poor  men  to  the  galleys  and  reserving 
pecuniar>'  penance  for  the  wealthy.' 

In  fact,  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
number  of  such  penances  diminished  and  they  arc  usually  for 
larger  amounts.  In  n  reconl  of  the  autos  de  fe  of  Tnkdo,  from 
1G4S  to  17d4,  there  is  but  one  that  is  lei»  than  100  ducats  and 
that  one  is  for  60.    In  all  there  are  but  sixty-four  penances  im-, 


*  Arclih-o  hiat.  noclonal,  IiKjuieuoion  de  Valeocia,  Leg.  8,  b.  3,  To).  27D,  290, 
421,  426. 

'  Ibidnm,  Ur.  fl,  n.  1,  fol.  70,  72,  H2,  135,  U2. 

'  SISS.  cf  RoyftI  Library  ot  OcpPntmK«i,  21^,  p.  234. 

*  hutmccinnra  dr  USl,  |  HS  (Ancu^llo,  tol.  36), 

*  At^ivo  d*  Siinancf*,  Inquindon  dc  Bardcknui,  I^.  lA,  fol.  20. 
'  Bibl.  nadoul,  USS.,  V,  377,  p.  4. 
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pOBod  up  to  1742  and  none  subsequently.  The  aggregate  is 
30,600  ducats,  besides  fourteen  of  half  the  property  of  the  cul- 
prit.' Whether  from  a  growing  sense  of  their  indecency  or  from 
a  lack  of  material,  the  custom  of  imposing  pecuniary  penances 
rapidly  declined  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  a  collection  of 
flixty-dx  autos  de  fe,  between  1721  and  1745,  compridng  In  all 
962  oases,  there  is  not  a  single  pecuniary  penance.*  Fines, 
however,  continued  to  be  imposed  to  the  last.  March  27,  1816, 
Paaqual  Franchini  of  Madrid,  for  possessing  two  indecent  pic- 
tures, was  5ncd  100  ducats  and,  as  these  are  defined  as  applic- 
able to  the  royal  treasury,  it  would  appear  that  the  crown  had 
abBorbe<i  this  trifling  source  of  revenue.  * 

In  tliis  matter  the  Roman  Inqmsition  offered  a  creditable 
contrast  to  the  Spanish.  Except  in  Milan,  Cremona  and  other 
places  under  Spanish  rule,  pecuniary  punishments  were  rarely 
to  be  inflioted;  the  assent  of  the  Congr^ation  of  cardinals  was 
roqiured,  and  they  were  at  once  to  be  distributed  in  pious  uses, 
of  which  a  strict  account  was  requireil.  Thus  in  1595,  one  of 
4000  crowns  was  given  to  the  poor  of  Genoa  and,  in  the  same 
year  at  Xaptes,  one  of  400  crowns  was  parcelled  out  amcmg 
the  charitable  estAblishments.  Even  this  was  felt  to  dentate 
from  the  character  of  the  Holy  Office  and,  in  1632,  Urban  \TII 
dccreeil  that  papal  confirmation  must  be  had  in  each  case  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  n-ithdrew  the  special  pri\'ileges  of  the 
Milaneep  tribunals.*  So  strong  was  the  dis^iust  felt  in  Rome 
tor  this  commemalitei.1  leal  for  the  faith  that,  when  the  Flaol 
Ofthnra  was  there  representing  the  Inquisation.  in  the  ease  «f 
Viilanueva.  and  Arce  y  Rej-nceo  sent  to  him,  for  (vesentatioD  to 
the  iK>pe,  a  rvjxvt  of  an  auto  eelebratevl  by  the  tribunal  of  Sa&- 
lia|^».  with  the  expectation  of  arousing  Ids  sympathy  for  aa 
institution  that  was  doing  a't  much  for  region.  Cabm^t  rvpfied. 
January  6i.  lASiii.  that  he  would  not  present  it  without  spend 
orders.  Alexanvler  VII.  he  sai.l.  disliked  pecuniarii-  penaJties  ia 
tnailirrs  vrf  fsuih,  and  there  were  «ocie  of  these  in  the  report:  Im 
Hi&ktss  had  alneady  spoken  to  hini  on  the  subject  and  it  n 
wiivr  not  t»>  call  Ws  attention  :o  it  afresh.* 

'  .Vitbtm>  SwM,  B*accaL  fcs'sijKWn.  3?  Toifiio.  I*g.  1. 

*  rv«n<.  ^W-.  0:v«r.  S.  ^>i5ni.  re.  VSr-<  .F»L  Ael  IL  Jurdtinff  <fi  S^toh 
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TiiE  Homan  curia  had  so  long  accustomed  Christendom  to  the 
idea  that  panlon  for  the  consequences  of  siu  was  purchasable,  that 
we  cannot  be  surprised  if  relief  from  tlie  ppiiallica  impnsed  by 
the  Inquisition  was  a  marketable  commodity  to  be  regarded  as 
a  source  of  revenue.  W'c  have  already  seen  this  cxempUfied  in 
the  compositions  for  confiscation,  and  it  was  carrieit  out  with 
regard  to  the  more  persona!  inflictions  prescribed  by  canon  and 
municipal  law — the  disabilities  of  cidprila  and  their  descend- 
ants alluded  to  above  (p.  2S7).  The  Instructions  of  1484  and 
I48S  adopted  these  and  extended  the  sumptuary  regulations  by 
including  the  carrying  of  arms  and  riiliug  uu  horseback;  they 
enlarged  the  list  of  prohibited  callings  ami  applied  them  all  to 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  burnt  in  person  or  effigy.  Then 
Fcnhnatid  and  Isubdla,  by  prugnidticatt  in  1501,  inudc  the  pro- 
hibition of  office-holding  and  the  following  of  numerona  trades 
and  professions  a  matter  of  municipal  law,  reser\'ing  the  right 
to  grant  relief  by  royal  Hcenccfi.  Tlius  these  disabilities,  which 
weiphed  cruelly  upon  penitents  an<l  thrar  descendant^*,  drew  their 
origin  from  different  sources.  The  sumptuary  restrictions,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  corns  arhitTarias,  were  conridered  to  be  the 
act  of  the  tribunal,  which  could  remove  them.  Permismon  to 
hold  office,  or  to  follow  the  inhibited  callings,  was  a  royal  preroga- 
tive, while  the  Holy  See,  &»  the  guardian  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
canon  law,  and  as  tlic  supreme  source  of  inquifdtorial  jurisdiction, 
cliumed  a  general  control,  which  was  grudgingly  conceded. 

In  addition  to  these  disabilities  were  the  personal  puni.sbment.s, 
relief  from  which  was  clamed  by  the  Inqmation.  Those  which 
concern  u.-)  her*  were  the  galleys,  exile,  imprisonment  and  the 
wearing  of  the  sanbenito  or  "habitn"— a  kinrl  of  yellow  tunic 
with  a  red  St.  Andrew's  croea— a  mark  of  infamy  and  a  severe 
inRicfion^  as  it  largely  impc<le<l  (he  cllorta  of  Ihc  penitent  to  gain 
a  livelihood. 
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The  curia  was  not  long  in  recogniring  the  abundant  market 
opened  for  Ha  (lispenssuons  by  the  large  nunibcrs  of  those  sub- 
jected to  dbabtlitica.  In  tbi^  Taxes  of  the  Pt^mtentiary  tticTe  was 
inserted  a  clause  offering  tbe  fullest  po^blc  dispeneation  for 
"Marrania,"  To  a  cleric  the  price  was  GO  gros  loumois,  or  15 
ducats;  to  a  layman  40  gros,  or  10  ducats,  beddes  a  fee  to  tlie 
datary  of  20  grow.  When  the  dispensation  was  partial,  allow-ing  a 
layman  to  follow  his  accustomed  calling,  or  a  priest  to  celebrate 
in&so,  the  charge  was  12  gros,  or  3  ducats,  but,  if  tlic  profcfsioa 
was  that  of  a  phymcian  or  advocate,  the  charge  was  double' 

We  have  seen  the  extreme  jealousy  which  existed  as  to  any 
papal  iuterfn-cncc  with  the  Inquisttlou  and  Ferdinand's  rc[Katc<l 
elTorta  to  supprcHi  papal  lottcrs,  but  the  powcj*  to  ix.iuc  these  dis- 
pensations could  not  be  queatioucd.  Cardinal  Meudoza,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  held  from  Incioceut  VIII  a  faculty  to  graut 
rohabtlitationH,  and  ono  of  these,  issued  to  Pcro  Hlaz  of  Cifucntcn, 
whose  mother  had  been  burnt,  was  recognized  and  confirmed,  in 
1520,  by  the  Su|>rema  and  Charles  \'*  At  the  some  tiine,  the 
Inquisition  claimed  the  right  to  control  rtliof  from  the  p\uiish~ 
meats  which  it  inflicted,  and  it  held  thase  favors  at  a  farhi^er 
price  than  the  cheap  papal  diapenaataoas.  Aiicliias,  tlic  secretary 
of  the  Saragosaa  tribunal,  tells  us  how  Juan  Gcr6nimo  was  Bi'n- 
tenced  to  wear  the  sanbenito  and  carried  it  for  a  long  time,  until 
his  father  padd  for  btm  to  the  tribunal  a  thousand  florina  for 
p«'rinissioo  to  abandon  it.  Some  of  the  gold  provfd  to  be  of  light 
weight  and  eighteen  or  twenty  florins  were  demanded  of  him  to 
moke  good  the  deficiency,  when  he  handed  them  to  the  mesaenger 
saying  "  How  is  this?  Are  not  the  sciiores  well  paid  for  the  mer- 
chandise they  sold  me?  Hut  take  it  anil  weicomc."'  When 
oxactJOQS  on  tWs  scale  were  posablc,  we  can  readily  believe  that 
Dr.  Guiral,  the  embeszling  inquisitor  of  C6rdova,  could  eo«Iy 
secrete  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  moravedk  from  the  dia- 
pensatioas  sold  to  tlie  wearers  of  the  sanheuito  (Vol.  I,  p.  190), 
nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  Holy  Ofiice  was  resolved  to  muu- 
tain  a  hold  on  so  proUfic  a  flourco  of  gain. 

The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  pretenHions  of  the  sov* 
ercigns  to  intervene  and  claim  their  share,  and  this  tliey  sough! 
tu  establish  by  procuring  from  Alexander  VI  a  brief  of  FebruB 

■  Ts3te  doji  PsTlIe*  ouucUea  du  Boutlrpin  du  Papr,  p.  IQO  (Ijyoa.  IM4). 
*  Ai«hU-o  lie  SSnuncaa,  Ia<iuisicJon.  Lib.  9,  fol.  13. 

■  LIbro  vcnie  do  Aragoo  (Itovbta  de  EfpAflo,  C\'I,  274). 
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18,  149S,  which  recites  that  the  inqiuailors  collect  vfirious  sums 
from  tlioKe  who  liad  obtJUDed  papal  rehabilitations  and  retained 
them;  all  such  moneys  thrrctofora  and  thereafter  received  for 
commutations  and  rehabilitations  were  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sovercif^s,  under  p^n  of  ipso  facto  oxcommunicar 
tion.'  It  iiiobnuiiHfroni  ttiis  tliat  the  papal  di»priU!Utions  wpn^not 
admitt(>d  without  the  exaction  of  further  paytnonta;  that  the 
pope  vas  content  with  this,  so  long  as  the  taxes  of  the  ppiutcn* 
tiary  were  paid  in  Rome,  and  that  Ferdinand  was  euurrrncd  only 
with  the  destination  of  the  proceeds  and  was  (guite  willinf^  to 
acknowledge  the  papal  authority  when  tt  was  cvermed  for  his 
benefit.  He  lost  no  lime  in  avniUiig  luni»clf  of  the  papal  grant 
01)  a  large  scale  and,  before  the  year  was  out,  we  Hud  him  celling 
relief  in  maes  to  all  those  disabled  by  the  tribunal  of  Toledo,  a 
transaction  which  brouglit  in  large  rettu'ns  for,  in  1497,  Alonso 
dc  Morales,  the  royal  treasurer,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
6,499,028  maravedts  from  Toledo  commutations  and  rehabilita- 
tions, and  tills  wa«  doubtless  only  one  of  numerous  similar  com- 
powtions.' 

Tlie  Inquiation  was  not  disposed  to  abandon  its  profitable 
coraraerce.  The  Suprema  continued  to  assert  its  control,  in 
instructions,  June  3,  HOT,  ordering  iaqui^tors  to  take  no  fees 
for  rehabilitations  without  consulting  it;  May  25,  I49S,  it  de- 
clared that  if  there  were  no  inquisitors-general  there  would  be 
no  one  able  to  grant  rehabilitation  or  to  relieve  from  saubenitos, 
and  it  forbade  the  tribunals  to  conunute  (or  imprisoument  except 
by  spiritual  penances.*  There  was  evidently  a  contest  on  foot 
beiwftftn  the  Inquisition  and  Ferdinand,  of  which  the  details  are 
lost,  for  we  have  a  letter  from  him,  February  24,  1498,  to  a 
tribunal  in  which  he  8a>'s  "You  know  that  we  have  granted  a 
privilege  through  which  the  children  of  condemned  heretics  are 
rehabilitated  as  to  the  corns  arbitraTias  iiiiposad  by  you.  An  it 
is  our  will  that  this  privilege  be  maintained,  we  charge  you  not 
to  levy  or  take  anything  from  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  it  and 
if,  perchance,  the  inquiaitora-gencraJ  have  writlta  or  shall  write 
anything  contrary  to  this,  consult  us  b«fore  acting  on  it  and  we 


*  Bofetln  XV,  £94.— Bulario  dc  1«  OnJcn  do  Santiago,   Lib.  1  A*  eapiaa, 
(oL  SI. 

'  QtUlogo  de  lofl  caiisaa  WKuidu  ikntc  cl  Trihiinal  dv  ToIMn,  p.  139  (^[adrid, 
1903). — Mclgorra  Marin,  PmcnlimiRDlos  dr.  la  Inquiwrio)),  I.  1 10  (Uadnd,  1860). 

*  Arcliivo  de  Simanciu.  Inqgiaicion,  Lib.  833;  Lib.  939.  ful.  119. 
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will  write  to  them  axul  to  you  what  most  comports  with  our 
Mrvicf.'" 

The  sovereigns,  however,  yicUlcJ  the  point  when,  by  a  c^iiula 
of  Jauu&ry  12,  1409,  they  formally  made  over  to  the  inquisitors- 
general  nJI  the  iiumeys  H<:cruing  from  penances,  conunutatioas 
fiDcl  reliabilitations  in  the  kingdoms  of  Uasiiic  anj  Aragoii,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  salarit's,  but  this  f^ant  as  UHual  waa 
practically  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  the  royal  treasury  and  the 
promise  was  irregularly  kept.'  The  inquiators  seem  to  have 
speedily  arrogated  to  thc-msdvos  this  profitable  privilege,  for  tJie 
Inslnietions  of  1500  forbid  Iheni  to  grant  dispensations  and  com- 
mutations, the  right  to  which  is  reserved  to  the  inquiators-general.* 
It  was  greatly  impaired,  however,  by  the  next  move  in  the  game, 
tlie  pragimSticas  of  1501,  which  made  disability  to  hold  office  or 
to  follow  numerous  calUnga  a  matter  of  municipal  law  and 
reaorved  to  the  crown  the  right  to  is.iiue  liconwa  in  derogation  of 
it,  thus  deprimg  the  Inquisition  of  control  over  this  important 
aection  of  the  penalties. 

^Txilc  Ferdinand  thus  secured  a  share  in  the  business,  he  fully 
admitted  the  necessity  of  papal  rehabilitation  m  a  condition 
precedent.  In  1510,  writing  to  a  member  of  the  Suprema  about 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Jurado  AIonHO  de  Medina,  Ltsucd  at  tlic 
request  of  Qu<>en  Juana,  he  sayt;  that  it  was  granted  under  tlie 
belief  that  Medina  held  a  papal  brief :  if  he  did  not,  it  was  invalid 
as  Uicrc  mui^t  first  be  papal  rehabilitation.  Yet  papal  action 
amounted  to  nothing  in  these  matters  without  the  royal  licence. 
About  this  time  the  Licenciado  Portillo  applied  to  liim  slating 
that,  aa  the  memory  of  lus  grandfather  had  been  coridrmncd,  he 
was  incapacitated  from  holding  oRiflp;  he  hail  been  rehabilitated 
by  the  pope  and  now  he  asked  for  a  licence  in  view  of  certain 
serriccs  rendered,  an<l  FerdinanrI  granted  the  prayer.  The  strict-- 
ness  «ith  which  these  licences  were  construed  is  illustratcci  by  a 
petition,  in  1515,  from  Dr.  Jaime  do  lis,  a  physician  of  I.,ogTono. 
representing  that,  by  the  condemnation  of  his  parents,  he  had 
been  incaparitated;  he  had  procured  a  papal  brief  authorising 
him  to  practice  everywhere,  and  a  royal  licence  to  practice  in 
Logrono.  Unable  to  resist  imjiortunities,  he  had  exceeded  his 
bounds,  for  which  he  craved  pardon  and  also  permissioD  to  attend 
the  Duke  of  Najcra,  who  joined  in  the  supplication.    This  was 


■  Ardiiro  de  Bicnanons,  iDfiuisioinn,  I<tb.  1. 
*  Ibidem. 


*  Stc  Vol.  I,  p.  S80. 
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grantod,  with  a  warning  not  to  transgress  again,  and  the  dibinul 
of  Cfiluhorra  aiid  titc  inagLstratca  of  ail  the  towns  were  charged 
to  make  him  obHc^rve  the  liniitn.' 

When  the  papal  dispensation  was  issupd  to  ecclesiastics,  the 
king  did  mil  iiitrrvt-ne,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ridimns, 
or  confirmation  of  the  Suprema,  waa  required  and  had  to  be  paid 
for,  for  it  bad,  on  January  8  and  February  12,  1498,  8ummone<l 
all  R'concilcJ  peniientii  to  present  the  abaolutioris  anrl  dispensa- 
tions which  they  had  procurcil  from  Uoitie,  a  NgnilicaQt  indication 
that  otherwise  they  would  not  be  respected.'  Such  dif;pensationa 
were  issued  as  readily  as  those  to  laymen,  though,  as  we  have 
Been,  the  price  was  fifty  per  cent,  higher.  Thus,  April  R,  1514, 
Leo  X  dispensed  Cristibal  Rodrigo,  priest  of  Ludueua,  from  the 
disabilities  incurred  by  the  condemnation  of  his  parents  and 
authorized  him  to  retain  his  benefices,  acqidre  others  and  per- 
form all  his  functions.  So  also,  November  3,  1514,  he  dispensed 
Bartolomfi  Kruelo,  beneficed  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  of 
Saragossa,  from  all  the  disabilities  resulting  from  the  heresy  of 
his  paternal  grandfather.' 

Yet  there  frequently  occur  cases  of  rehabilitation  in  which 
there  is  no  mention  of  papal  int<Tvontion,  under  circumstances 
where  it  could  scarce  fail  to  be  alluded  to  bad  it  existed.'  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  no  thought  of  invoking  the  co-operation 
of  the  Holy  See  in  the  great  composition  of  Seville,  under  which 
twenty  thousand  ducats  were  obtained  by  Ferdinand  for  the 
rehabilitationa  alone  and,  when  it  waa  extended  to  Cfirdova  and 
other  places,  they  formed  part  of  the  inducfmentfl  oflTered.'  So, 
when  Canlinal  Manrique  issued  by  wholp.sale  licences  to  hold 
office,  to  the  large  difitricts  of  Se\'ille,  CArdova,  Granada  and 
Leon,  there  is  no  allusion  to  pajml  dispensations.  For  some 
reason,  probably  financial,  these  licences  were  issued  for  short 
terms  and  required  renewal:  in  one  case,  a  document,  iKsued  in 
February,  1528,  prolonged  the  time  to  Ajjril  I5th  and  then,  on 
April  fith,  it  was  extended  !o  the  end  of  June.* 

This  disregard  of  papal  participation  seems  to  have  provoked 


■  Aroliivn  do  Sinuincn.*,  Inr]uideEon,  L!b.  3.  (ol.  56,  DO.  toa. 

•  TbidiTn,  Tib.  3.  M.  1 H. 

'  HcTsmrOtlicr,  Lcoaa  X  RffRiMUt,  n.  7875-0,  12507-S. 

•  Arakivo  6»  KimaiiCM,  Inquiaioion,  Lib.  9,  fol.  103,  370,  373,  383. 

•  IWilpm.  fol.  SS7,  405. 

•  Archivo  do  Simancas,  InqiUdcion,  Sala  -10,  Lib.  4,  foL  100. 
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Iho  curia  to  retaliatory  actiun,  aiul  it  issued  rcbabiliutioiis  nilh 
clauses  of  c'Ausurejt  &ii(L  pctittliies  for  aJI  who  might  iinpe<J(>  thnn, 
thus  rendering  unnecessary  the  concurrence  of  the  king  and  the 
InqtiisilioQ.  Charles  thereupon  rn-saued  the  pragmiiticas  uf  1501 
and  etnpt)wcrcd  tlie  liiqui/ilioii  to  enforce  tlieiii,  wliile  tlie  Suprenia 
explwned  to  the  trlbunalH  ttmt  there  was  a  disahility  under  the 
canons  and  another  xuider  tlie  pragmiUicas,  :-o  that  the  p.i|>ul 
rchubilitatioa  was  insufficient  without  llie  royal  and  vice  versa, 
wherefore  inqiusitora  were  instructed  to  look  closely  into  this 
and  prosecute  Ihose  who  did  not  pwsessboth.  It  witlidrew  how- 
cvej-  from  thm  position  and  issued  cartas  aeordadas  May  15,  1030 
and  May  16,  1531,  roin|>Wning  of  tliis  ul-w  form  of  pajial  tUspca* 
salions.  If  these  were  flJlowed  to  continue,  it  said,  all  the  disalitcd 
wouM  be  rehabilitated  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  would  be 
anoutlctl,  wherefore,  when  such  letters  were  prct)e»tc<l,  the  fiscal 
wftj*  ordered  to  draw  up  a  supplication  to  tlip  pope  setting  forth 
tliAl  Lbn  (h.satii lilies  were,  enacted  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  that 
ii  had  been  found  by  experience  that  these  children  of  heretics, 
if  they  obtain  judicial  positions,  condemn  Christians  to  death 
unjustly,  or,  if  they  become  pbyacianfi,  surgeons  or  apothecarice, 
^ve  their  paticntft  pui^ona  in  plivce  of  roniedics.  All  theijc  suppli- 
cations were  to  be  went  to  the  Suprenm,  which  would  forward 
than  to  the  Roman  agent  of  the  luquiHition — and  meanwhile, 
we  may  assume,  the  papal  letters  wore  suspended.  In  another 
document  of  the  ppriotl,  oppofdtion  to  the  papal  rehabilitations 
is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  fiscal.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  tliis  ecenie  to  have  been  confined  to 
Castile  for,  in  15.15,  the  Suprema  learned  that  the  Valencia  tri- 
bunal accepted  and  respecterl  papal  relmhililations  and  hastened 
to  instruct  it  to  follow  the  Ca«tilian  method.  The  struggle  con- 
tinued and  the  instructions  of  1531  were  repealed  July  19  and 
October  26,  1543  and  May  14,  154C.' 

The  strenuous  dayR  of  Ferdinand  were  past  and  resistance  was 
vain,  'ilie  curia  continued  imperturhably  to  si-U  dispensatic 
of  the  most  liberal  character  which  eom|)]etely  annulled  Sf 
legislation.  One  bearing  the  name  of  Paul  III,  February  1,  1545, 
issued  to  Juan  de  Ilaro  of  Jaen,  whose  grandparent*  had  been 
burnt  in  efligy,  give.s  assurance  of  his  high  deaprts  and  concedes 
that,  even  if  his  progenitors  had  been  condemned  and  burnt,  he  can 


IlMdem,  lib.  <M2,  foL  12;  Ub.  B4«,  (ol.  ftS,  103,  1(»;  Lib.  77,  fol.  354. 
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(Lscwtid  to  the  (tt^gnxw  of  bachelor,  Ueonliate  and  doctor;  he--  can 
assume  the  office  of  judj^e,  correi^idor,  ailvocale,  procurator  antl 
notary,  legate,  tmncio,  pliyeidan,  surgeon,  apotJiccary,  Carmcr 
of  revenue,  collector  and  receiver  of  taxes  and  all  honors  and 
digaitii?s,  including  proressorial  chairs;  he  can  wear  garments  of 
any  color  and  material,  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels; 
he  can  beii.r  arms  and  ride  on  horses  and  mutes,  inherit  from  anv 
kiadrod,  acquire  property  of  all  kinds,  enter  the  priesthood  and 
obtain  any  ilignity  or  preferment,  and  all  inqui^tors  and  icecular 
powers  are  forbirlden  to  interfere  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these  privileges.'  This  is  evidentJy  the  custoiiiary  formula  of 
these  dispensations,  and  it  was  galUng  to  have  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  jiirisdlctian  of  the  Inquiation  thus  calmly  set  at 
nnuglit,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Sonielimes,  however,  the 
recipients  of  these  papal  rehabilitations  deemed  it  wise  to  show 
humility,  in  which  case  they  were  fairly  assured  of  a  benignant 
reception.  In  1M8.  the  SaragORsa  tribunal  penanced  for  fautor- 
ship  five  hidalgos,  vaasals  of  the  Count  of  Kibagorza,  in  a  way 
disabling  them  from  holding  office.  They  procured  letters  from 
Home,  but  submitted  tbem  to  the  Suprema  and  declined  to  use 
them,  whereupon  Valdfe  told  the  inquisitors  to  follow  the  letters 
and  diMpeiLsc  the  penitents  from  their  (llKabilities* 

Roman  competition,  however,  by  no  means  destroyed  the 
home  traffic  in  dispensations,  Wiatever  was  imposed  by  the 
impiiHitors  could  be  removed  by  the  inquifiitoro-general,  as  when 
Vftldi5fi,  May  27,  1551,  granted  licence  to  l..c»ndro  de  T-orii  to 
accept  the  position  of  assessor  to  the  baylc  of  Valencia  after  he 
had  been  tli.-tnbled  Ity  the  tribunal  from  holding  any  office  of 
justice.'  When,  however,  dipabilities  were  the  result  of  the 
pragrndticas,  it  was  recognized  that  their  removal  was  a  function 
of  the  crown.  Thus,  in  I.VIO,  the  Suprerna  expresses  pleasure  that 
those  reconciled  under  an  Kdict  of  Grace  should  procure  rchahili- 
tations  from  the  king  and,  in  150-1,  it  cxplfdtis  that  the  dispensa- 
tions granted  by  the  imnu-si tor-general  only  relate  to  the  sump- 
tuary cosct  arbilrarian,  so  that  those  obtaining  them  who  exceed 
in  this  are  to  be  prosecuted.'  The  functions  of  the  Inquii^ition 
thus  were  restricted  to  enabling  the  disabled  to  wear  costly 


■  Balario  de  la  Orden  di^  Huitfugo.  Lil>.  3,  M.  9. 

■  Arcliivo  da  Simiai«iii>,  InqulMcioR,  8kla  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  167. 
'  Ibidrtn,  fol.  20t. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  tnquisioion.  Lib.  039,  fol.  108,  115, 
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apparel  ami  jewels,  to  bear  arms  and  ritle.    These,  wKich  were 
known  as  dispeusatioDs  ''co  lo  urbitruno"  were  iu  great  domaud 
and  a  brisk  bu^ncss  was  done  in  tliem.    In  the  records  of  course 
there  is  nolhiiig  said  about  their  being  Bold,  or  the  prices  paid 
for  them,  n'tiicb  were  doubtless  proportioned  to  tiie  titatiuii  or 
wealth  of  the  penitent  or  of  his  kindred,  hut  that  they  were 
artiele-s  of  Iraflic  ir  shown  by  their  being  frequently  given  bm 
gratifications  to  the  tower  ofHcial-s,  issued  in  blank,  to  be  dis- 
poned of  at  the  best  price  that  could  be  had.'    So  mjstomary, 
indeed,  IwMiame  th(>  issue  of  Uipbp  di-sppnsiH lions  that,  towards  the 
close  of  the  taxteenth  century,  Pcila  closes  his  remarks  on  disabil- 
ities by  aayiug  that,  after  a  time,  it  is  usual  to  dispense  for  tfaem.* 
The  rehabilitation  for  hohUng  ofTiee  and  tratUng  was  Ukewise 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  crown  and  its  othcials.    The  sale  of  these 
became  so  general  that,  in  1552,  it  formed  a  subject  of  complaint 
by  the  C6rte8  of  Madrid,  which  reprosented  that  the  chil(!ren  and 
g^'andchildrcn  of  condfinni-d  heretics  were  rich  and  obtained 
r^abilitations  frnni  the  king,  in  contravention  of  the  pragmflticos, 
to  the  great  delriment  of  the  Republic.    To  the  petition  that  this 
should  cease  tliu  reply  was  that  Uie  »ijp])hcalJon  would  be  borne 
in  mind  and  the  pragmiSticas  be  observed.'    That  this  promise 
was  kept  may  well  bo  doubtod,  especially  as,  in  time,  the  curia 
abandoned  itn  claim  to  issue  dispensations  of  this  nature,    When, 
in  1603  and  100-1,  several  appUcalions  for  such  a  grace  were  made 
to  it,  the  Congregation  of  the  Inciuiation  refused  to  inttfrfcrc.* 

Tlie  curia  had  never  assumed  to  interfere  with  the  eomniulation 
or  redemption  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Inqul-dtion. 
In  these  it  therefore  hail  a  free  hand,  and  the  resultant  revenue 
must  have  been  important,  for  it  was  always  ready  to  show 
mercy  for  a  reasonable  consideration.  Tlie  speculative  value  of 
such  commutations  were  recognized,  at  least  as  early  at  1-198, 
when  they  were  already  regarded  as  a  regular  soiu-ce  of  income, 
for  Juan  de  Monasterio  was  then  characterized  as  inqui>*itor  of 
Valenda  and  receiver  of  penances  and  commutations.*  In  1524 
we  find  Manrique  commissioning  Francisco  de  Salmeron  to  collect 

'  Arohivo  dc  Kraanou,  Inquisicion,  iSala  40.  Lib.  i,  fol.  213.  223,  238. 
»  EVfftflr  Comment.  8  in  Kyiwrici  Direowr,  P,  ni. 
■  CArlcs  dc  .Mudnd,  *no  dr  MOLII,  Pol.  liii  {VnlUdolid,  l.l&S,  tol.  xui). 
*  Dpcrrla  Sac.  Con^  SOOSSiai,  pp.  1-12-3  <Hilil.  ilul  R.  Arcliivio  di  Slato  in 
Roma,  Foiido  canw^rain,  Ctmer  itvl  $.  Offixin,  Vol.  3). 
'  Arshiro  de  Sinuiucu,  loquiaiciou.  Lib.  1. 
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from  the  reecivprs  of  the  tribunals  all  "pcnas  y  penitCTicias,  con- 
iiiutaciunes  y  ]\a\)iVu.\a<lfs"  and  a  suuilar  ^rnupiii^  in  lf>40  nml 
15-1-t  tihow!)  that  they  all  cuutiuufd  to  be  sources  coutrihutitig  to  a 
common  fund.' 

Of  these  puni.shmetitA  the  one  most  ptYiductive  and  most  rom- 
monly  commutt^d  wan  the  sanbcnito  or  penitential  habit,  release 
from  which  in  the  early  period,  as  we  liave  wen,  was  reckonod, 
in  one  case  at  least,  at  a  thousand  gold  florins.  The  severity 
of  the  iniUction  U  well  eet  forth  iu  the  petition,  about  1500,  uf 
"  lo  povcro  Notar  Jacobo  Damiano"  to  the  Slcihan  tribunal.  He 
says  that  he  lias  tried  In  every  way  to  earn  a  living  without  suceesa, 
and  his  only  resource  is  a  return  to  has  birth-place,  Hacalmuto, 
where  his  family  will  ^d  in  his  support  and  he  can  end  the  few 
days  that  rem^n  to  hiti  age  and  intirnuties,  but,  as  iaa  kindred 
are  persona  of  honor,  if  he  comes  with  the  sanbeuito  tbcy  will 
drive  him  away  and  leave  him  to  die  of  stjirvfttion.  He  therefore 
begs  to  have  the  habit  commuted  to  a  money  payment  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  and  some  other  penanee,  and  he  will  riueo 
the  amount  from  his  fsniily;  ofherwiRp  he  i.**  in  prril  of  death  from 
want,  aa  lie  is  abandoned  by  all.'  What  between  the  degradation 
and  the  impediment  to  winning  a  livelihood,  tlioec  subjected  to 
the  penalty  and  their  kiiidre<l  were  likely  to  pny  whatever  sum 
they  could  alTord  for  release.  It  was  commonly  coupled  with 
imprisonment— the  "cajcci  y  ubito"  usually  went  together  and 
commutation  covered  both. 

Ab  a  rule,  inqmsitora  were  prohibited  from  granting  these 
commutations — the  temptation  to  retain  the  proceeds  was  doubt- 
less too  great.  In  1513  Ximenes,  on  learninf^  that  nonie  inquisitors 
were  doing  so,  forbade  it  for  the  future  and  reserved  the  right  to 
the  inquisitor-general,*  There  were  some  exceptions  however, 
especially  in  the  case  of  distant  tribunals,  as  in  a  comnii»sion 
granted  lo  Sicily  in  1519,  to  Navarre  in  15'i0,  and  a  limited  one 
to  Majorca  in  1523.*  Ah  a  rule  all  applications  were  submitted 
to  the  Supreme,  which  gave  the  necessary  instructions  and 
directed  the  money  to  be  remitted  to  it,  or  to  be  held  subject  to 
its  order  for  pious  uses.'    Us  full  realization  of  the  financial  possi- 


■  Arobivo  ie  Simtuicns.  laqaitaeaem.  S*U  40.  Lib.  4,  fa\.  08,  IH.  135,  13a 

*  La  Sltmtui,  L'Inquiaiuoiie  in  Sicilia,  p.  57. 

*  Uonmte,  KOalea,  II.  31. 

*  Ardnvo  de  SimimcM,  InquUdon,  Lib.  73,  toL  14y  ftS,  339. 

■  nUen,  Sala  40,  Ub.  4,  fol.  175.  170. 
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bilitioK  of  the  matter  is  seen  in  instructions,  in  1519,  to  Bareelona 
— and  doubtlejw  to  the  oiher  tiibujialfi — to  report  how  tnaay  peuj- 
tcnt«  were  wearing  sant>eiilto»  and  how  much  could  Ixt  obtainod 
from  them  for  commutations.'  When  conviction  woiihl  bring 
not  only  confiscAtion  but  the  prosprct  of  another  contribution 
from  the  kindred,  it  will  be  reaJiaed  how  great  was  the  tcm|JtaUon 
to  severity. 

The  "pious  uses"  for  which  the  payments  were  ostenably 
received  were  various.  Doctor  Arganda,  Inquiator  of  Cucnca, 
in  rendering,  May  9,  1585,  a  atatemcnt  re\-paling  a  deficit  in  rev- 
enue, renewed  a  request  of  the  montli  previous,  that  the  Suprema 
would  grant  to  the  tribunal  the  commutations  of  Francisco  Abi&t 
and  Juan  Joaibpt,  Moriscos;  they  were  very  old,  had  been  sen- 
tenced ten  years  before,  and  would  die  Moors;  Uierefore  it  would 
be  well  that  the  tribunal  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  four 
thouHand  rcalca  which  they  offered.  The  Suproma  replipd  with 
an  inquiry  whether  this  was  the  uttnont  that  could  he  obtained 
from  them.  Then  on  August  9th  the  inquisitor  urged  the  accept- 
ance of  the  offer,  so  that  the  money  could  be  used  for  a  much 
needed  prison  for  familiars  and  other  purpcie-O,  ami  reminded  the 
Suprema  that,  in  1583,  it  had  made  a  fflmilar  grant  of  commute 
tions  for  a  building.'  Another  pious  use  was  giving  to  Dr.  Ortii, 
when  sent  to  Sicily  as  inquhiitor,  in  I.')4l,  certain  commutntiona 
as  part  of  his  salary.  They  must  have  been  considerable,  for  the 
fe«3  accruing  on  them  to  Secretary  Zurita  amounted  to  fifty-fi\-o 
ducats.'  Still  another  pious  use  is  iQilicated  in  an  order  from  the 
Suprema,  in  1549,  to  the  tribunal  of  Granada,  to  commute  the 
sanbenito  of  Catalina  Ranifrcz  into  spiritual  works  and  Fuch 
pecuniary  penance  a-i  she  could  pay  for  pioun  uses.  The  lotter  are 
explained,  in  an  accompanying  private  note  of  instruction,  to  hold 
tlic  money  until  the  apparitor  <'ueba«  marries  hiw  daughter,  when 
he  is  to  be  aided  with  it.  lie  evidently  had  petitioned  for  a 
"eomutadon  de  abito"  and  it  was  accorded  in  this  form.* 

niesft  comnmtations,  in  fact,  became  a  sort  of  currency  in  which 
favors  were  ajtknd  and  granted,  replacing,  to  »omo  extent,  the 
confiacations  of  an  earlier  poriod.  Thu.i,  in  1589,  the  Valenda 
convent  of  the  new  Discalced  Carmplites  of  Santa  Teresa  peti- 


'  Archivo  tic  Sitnancu.  InqulaGiaQ,  Lib.  73,  fol.  19. 
■  IMtktn,  ]>^.  II&7,  M.  U3.  ISO. 

*  IbMfU),  Bala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  130. 

•  Ibldein,  Sola  40,  Ub.  4,  fol.  182. 
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tioDedforlliegrantof  lliecommutationsof  certain  sanbenitos and 
eoOD  afterwards  the  Doniiiucau  couvvnt  oiade  a  similar  request.' 
The  most  usual  pious  work,  however,  for  which  they  were  osten- 
sibly employpd,  was  iu  asMsiing  the  reiiemption  of  captives.  Yet 
this  formula  frequently  covered  other  dct^tinatioiis,  as  in  the  oaw 
of  Martin  du  Burguera  of  Calatayml,  who  was  relieved  of  prison 
and  ganbcnito  for  fifteen  diirata  "  para  redueion  do  cautivos"  and 
the  ducati  were  simultaiieously  granted  to  Tedro  Salvao,  appari- 
tor of  the  SaragossB  trihunaJ.'  W'hcn  the  proceeds  were  really 
to  be  employed  for  the  redemption  of  eaptivep,  precautiona  were 
taken  to  see  that  they  were  so  apphed.  These  are  expre«iwd, 
January  18,  1559,  by  \^ald&5  to  Horoaco  de  Arce,  InquJator  of 
Sieily,  when  empowering  him  to  grant  eomniutations  to  four 
pejiitenta,  provided  their  sentences  are  not  irremissiblo  and  tliey 
have  completed  three  yeua  of  iniprisouuicut,  when,  betddeB  the 
money  payment,  there  are  lo  lie  simple  penancee  of  fasting, 
prayer  and  pilprimaRe.  The  penitents  are  to  be  demgnated  by 
Nicolas  Caldcron  or  his  agent,  who  will  bargain  ox  to  the  amoxints 
of  payment,  and  the  money  is  to  be  given  to  him  for  the  raiieom 
of  liis  mother,  aster  and  two  nieces,  on  hia  furnishing  good 
ttccurity  that,  within  a  term  to  be  dceigiiated  by  the  inquisitor, 
he  will  present  them  to  the  tribunal  or  refund  the  money.*  Tlie 
condition  in  this,  that  the  penalty  commuted  must  not  be  irremis- 
siblc,  was  not  always  observed.  Surh  sentences,  as  we  shall  sec, 
were  reserved  for  cases  of  special  guilt,  b^it  they  yielded  to  the 
powerful  solvent  of  money,  a  larger  price  presumably  being 
demanded.  Thus  March  7,  1560,  the  Sicilian  inquisitor  was 
ordered  to  select  some  one  who  had  served  not  less  than  nine 
years  under  sueh  a  sentence  and  commute  it  for  the  ransom  of 

the  wife  of of  Cibdailella.* 

Kveu  the  galleys,  which  were  regarded  as  a  much  peverer  pun- 
ishment than  the  "carcel  y  abilo,"  were  commutable,  though, 
as  the  prisoner  wb.s  an  incumbrance,  while  the  galley-slave  was 
useful  and  the  supply  was  always  dehcieut,  we  may  infer  that  his 
eommutatiou  was  held  at  a  higher  price.    Condemnation  lo  the 


■  Archivo  hist,  nacioaal,  InquisiciDD  dc  Valcacia,  I>g.  S,  n.  1,  fol.  233.  2.V1. 

'  ArehiTO  de  Simiuicafl,  InquiaioioD.  Sala  40.  Lib.  4,  fol.  128.  Sw  tha  tol.  lao, 
!61,  177. 

'  ll>i(lein,  fol.  229.    See  also  fol.  189,  233. 

*  Acaluro  de  Simanou,  Inqainmoii,  SaIb  40,  Lib.  4,  M.  338. — Cf.  fol.  215, 
220. 
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gaUcys  was  also  much  less  frequent  than  to  tlie  sanbenlto,  anfi  of 
course  W&&  ouly  iufUcted  ou  ubk^budicd  inva,  so  that  cases  of 
its  commutation  do  not  occur  in  such  abundance.  Yet  they  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  lead  to  coaiplaint  by  the  Suprema  to 
Charles  V,  in  1528,  liiat  when  it  sent  niejjst^ngcrs  to  liberate  those 
wbosc  sentences  were  thus  commuted,  the  commanders  of  the 
galleys  refused  to  surrender  them,  whereupon  Charles  issued  & 
c6dula  ordering  tiicir  Uberatiou  under  pain  of  two  thousand 
florins.' 

Commiit-itions  for  the  galleys  had  various  shapes.  In  1M3, 
Don  Luis  .Vluiloz,  Lord  of  Ayodnn,  offored  two  slaves  as  substi- 
tutes for  two  of  lus  Morisco  vassals,  Juan  Maymon  and  Juan 
Mufioz,  condemned  to  serve,  the  one  for  ton  and  the  other  for 
twelve  years,  of  wliich  three  had  elapsed  and,  after  iDve<tig«tion 
to  sec  that  the  subtjtitutes  were  able-bodied,  the  bargain  was 
closed.  In  1547,  Miguol  Mcrcado  obtained  the  remainder  of  bis 
sentence  to  the  galleys  commuted  to  ser\'ice  on  the  French  border, 
when  presumably  there  was  some  money  conaderation.'  It  u 
probable  that  commutations  for  money  breame  loo  frequent  for 
the  good  of  the  naval  service,  for  iti  1556  the  Suprenia  strictly 
forbado  them  for  the  future,  doubtless  under  royal  command.' 
This  prohibition  seems  to  have  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  as 
the  Spanish  armada  was  greatly  in  need  of  men  and  we  happen 
not  to  meet  with  cases  until  near  the  close  of  the  century,  when 
they  reappear  in  tlic  Valencia  reeorda  In  1590,  Ju«>|)e  Gacct,  a 
familiar  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  obtwned  a  com- 
mutation of  hU  sentence.  In  1595,  a  New  Christian,  Gaspar 
Moi\,  npgotiated  for  rt'leaso  from  the  throe  years  which  he  still 
had  to  serve  and,  .iftcr  investigation  into  his  means,  it  waa  fixed 
at  seven  hundred  Ubras  and  a  slave,  Moix,  however,  on  his 
liberation,  found  that  his  sanbenlto  wfis  not  included  in  the  bar- 
gfuu  and  he  had  to  pay  a  himdred  tibras  more  for  its  removal. 
In  1597,  Onufre  Quintans  offered  two  thousand  reales  and  a  slave 
which  were  accepted.  In  the  same  year  Miguel  Saucer  applied 
for  a  commutation,  when  the  Suprema  instructed  the  tribunal  to 
asccrttUD  what  he  would  pay  for  it  and  the  same  answer  was  ^veo. 


•  Fninchini.  Ilmvc  RjippoHo  del  TribtiTutle  delta  SS.  Inq.  dJ  Stctlu,  pp.  11I-4S 
(Palermo,  17441. 
■  Arduvo  Av  Simuicns.  Inquisicion,  SmU  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  12A,  131,  1G3. 
■IbMctD,  Ub.  039.  M.  119. 
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ID  1600,  to  a  mmilar  petition  from  Jaime  Cornexo.*  It  is  appareDt 
from  the  high  value  set  on  these  mercies  that  comparatively  few 
convicts  could  afford  their  purchase. 

Evidently  the  Suprema  ptud  httle  heed  to  the  instructions  of 
Philip  II  to  Manrique  de  Lara,  in  1595,  to  be  very  cautious  in 
granting  dispensations  for  galleys,  exile,  reclu£don  and  sanbenitos; 
there  must  be  ample  cause  and  no  attention  should  be  paid  to 
prayers,  and  favors,  for  it  was  essential  that  sentences  should  be 
completely  executed.  This  was  repeated,  with  some  ampUfica- 
tion,  by  Carlos  II,  in  1695,  showing  that  there  was  still  occasion 
to  restrain  the  Holy  Office  from  bartering  pardons  for  money.* 


'  Arohivo  hiat.  aadonal,  InquiaidoD  de  Valencia,  Leg.  6,  n.  2,  fol.  282,  360, 
43,  63,  69,  75,  97,  167,  100,  110,  114,  115,  121,  287. 

'  Archive  de  Simanoas,  InquisidoD,  Lib.  939,  fol.  272. — Archivo  de  AlcaU, 
H&denda,  Leg.  544'  (Lib.  10) 
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Whem  the  Inquisation  was  cstabtwhcd,  it  wbh  apparpnt  that  if 

Its  officialH,  or  a  porlinn  or  Uipm,  rould  be  qiiArtereit  ou  the  Church 

lere  might  be  less  divemon  of  the  confiBcations  from  the  royal 

[treasury.  At  the  very  commencement,  in  1480,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabolla  ohtaincd,  from  Sixlua  IV,  an  indnlt  authorixing  them  to 

Ipreaeiit  the  four  eArlicst  inquisitors  to  benefices,  of  eourse  without 
jhligation  to  reside.  As  yet,  however,  the  Inquisition  had  not 
inspired  general  terror,  and  the  people  refiifipd  to  admit  the  in- 
truders, whereupon  the  sovereigns  provided  them  with  four  chap- 
liuncies  in  the  royal  chapel.*  The  attempt  woe  not  abandoned 
and,  in  the  supplementary  Infitructions  of  December,  1484,  Tor- 
qucmada  announced  that  it  was  the  irtenlion  of  the  sovereipns 
to  procure  a  papal  indult  authorizing  them  to  bestow  benefices, 
not  only  on  the  inquisitors  but  on  all  the  clerisa  employed  in  the 
holy  work,'    Something  of  the  kind  was  evidently  obtained  for, 

[when  the  Holy  Office  was  organized,  in  H85,  imder  Torquemada, 
le  brief  confirming  liis  appointment  dispensed  from  reticlrnee  all 
)dal»  in  its  !«ervice  who  held  or  might  thereafter  nblnin  pref- 
erment; new  appointees  were  released  from  the  customary  tem- 
porary residence,  and  all  were  assured  of  their  full  revenues  wllh- 
out  deduction,  alt  apostolical  and  eonciliar  deereefl  to  the  contrary 

■  notwithstanding.'  There  was  nothing  in  this  to  shock  public 
^npinion,  for  tht;  canon  law  pcrniitted  canons  to  bo  absent  for  study 
^Bd'  any  reeogniKeil  university,  and  the  enjoymenL  of  benelicea 

■  everywhere  by  the  creatures  of  the  curia  was  legalized  by  assum- 
"  ing  service  to  the  pope  to  be  equivalent  to  service  in  a  chapter.' 

Yet  the  Spanish  Cliureh,  apparently,  was  not  difiposeti  to  submit 
quietly  to  this  and  its  resistance  may  be  assumed  as  Che  cause  of 


^holj 
■vhe 


■  iDtorme  de  Quetndk  (Bibl.  nacunuJ,  MdS.,  TJ.  28) 
»  Bee  Vol.  I,  p.  ST2. 

'  Bulano  dc  I&  Onlen  dc  Siuilia^,  Lib.  I,  [oL  32. 
•  Cap.  12.  13,  Eilra.  Lib.  m,  TtU  iv. 
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ftiKilher  brief  of  Innocent  VIII,  February  S,  14S6,  which  litnited 
the  grant  to  five  years  ant!  required  the  bcucljciary  to  supply  a 
vicftr.  to  fill  his  place.  At  the  same  time  it  specified  all  officials, 
down  to  messengers  and  gaoieni,  as  entitled  to  its  benefits  and 
provided  for  oppositiou  by  appointing  the  Bisliops  of  O^rdova 
and  LeoD  and  the  Abbot  of  San  Emihaco  of  Burgos  as  executors 
with  full  powers  to  suppress  recalcitrants.'  When  the  five  years 
expired,  the  iiidult  was  renewed  for  another  five  years  Biui  so  it 
continued  until  tho  cud  of  tho  Inquisition — the  popes  steadily 
refuanp  to  prolong  the  term,  as  it  gave  them  an  important  advan- 
tage, in  their  freciuent  colliaona  with  the  Spanish  Holy  Office,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fees  consequent  upon  the  issue  of  briefs  so 
voluminous  and  so  valuable.  M 

The  next  steji  was  to  procure  the  powar  of  presenting  to  bene-" 
Sees,  and  thb  was  secured  by  another  brief  from  Innucent  VIII, 
in  1488,  granting  to  the  sovereigns  the  patronage  of  a  prebend  in 
each  metropolitan,  cathedral  and  collegiate  church,  excepting,  in 
prudeot  deference  to  the  Sacred  College,  those  of  wluch  the 
bisliops  were  aLso  cardinals.  ()f  thi-fj  brief,  Alonso  de  Burgos  was 
made  executor,  enabUng  him  to  fulminate  censures  and  talic  all 
necessary  steps,  imtit  the  appointee  enjoyed  pacific  possessioa  ol 
hia  prebend.  Under  it  Ferdinand  and  Liiabella,  on  October  30th 
of  the  same  year,  made  the  first  presentations,  ammmting  to 
ten,  dx  bf'^ing  inqui^tors,  two  fb^cahs,  one  an  apparitor  and  one 
designated  merely  as  an  oHicial.'  ^ 

This  brief  probably  was  good  only  for  five  years  for,  in  1494," 
the  sovereigns  obtained  from  .Alexander  VI  another,  with  enlarged 
powers,  of  which  Martin  Ponce,  Bishop  of  ,\%ila,  was  executor.J 
Under  this,  on  April  11,  1495,  Uiey  made  twenty-four  appoint-[ 
ments,  mostly  inqui-sitors,   but  compriang  seven   fiaoals,   twoj 
members  of  the  Suprema  and  two  Roman  ajtents  of  the  Inquia- 
tjon.    Among  the  inquisitors  we  recognize  the  notorious  Lucero  J 
and  his  predecessor  in  Cflrdova,  the  embezzling  Dr.  GuiraL*    Itfl 
is  probable  that  these  briefs  encountered  resistance,  for,  in  tlus  " 
latter  case,  wc  chance  to  hear  of  a  prolonged  stru^e  required  to 
install  Doctor  Manuel  FernAndei  Angulo  of  the  Suprema  in  the 
fievilie  canonry  fpven  to  him.'     Haughty  canons  of  noble  blood 


'  Arcliivio  Valjcono,  Inamj.  PP.  Vlll,  Rcgi»tro  688,  fol.  481. 

*  Inrormc  de  Quc«ada,  ttbi  tujt. 

'  Ibitlmi. — Archivo  dp  Smanciu,  Tnq>iiiii<!ii>a,  Lib,  1, 

'  ArehiTO  dc  SInmncas,  Paironiitu  Real.  InqubicioD,  Leg.  teioD,  fol.  M,  a&i 
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might  well  rpsent  the  intrusioQ  of  low-born  ofRnals  such  && 
Ferdinand  somctimca  tbnist  upoii  thcoi.  Tims,  m  141)9,  ou  the 
death  of  Inquisitor  Cevallos  of  Hareelona,  his  first  appointed  to 
a  prplwnd  in  the  church  of  Santa  Ana.  in  the  same  city,  he  replaced 
him  with  Juiui  Moya,  a  simple  tonsured  clerk  and  gaolor  of  the 
tribunal,  nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  such  abuse  of  patron- 
agp.'  He  also  availed  himsielf  largely  of  the  privilege  of  non- 
rrsidmcc  by  appointing  canons  and  other  beneficed  clerks  to 
pomtions  in  the  tribimaU,  and  his  IcttrrEi  of  the  period  are  Diinicr- 
ous  in  which  he  notifies  the  cliaiders  that  their  memherB  have 
been  thus  drafted  to  the  service  of  Ciod,  during  which  they  arc, 
under  the  papal  letters,  to  be  reckoned  as  present  and  arc  not  to 
be  deprived  of  any  of  the  fruits  of  their  preferment.  So,  when 
he  drew  the  Licentiate  l*cro  (ionz:Slez  Manso  from  the  professor- 
sliip  of  law  in  Valladolid,  he  told  the  college  that  the  chair  would 
be  fille*l  by  a  substitute  at  half-price  during  Manso'n  abeence.' 
Kverylliing  was  subservient  to  the  Inquisition  and  all  other 
institutions  were  c:cpected  to  miuieter  to  its  neede. 

When  Julius  11,  November  16,  1505,  renewed  Ihe  quinquennial 
indult,  he  no  longer  appointed  executors  but  empowered  the 
inquiaitor-general  to  coerce  with  censures  the  chapters  to  account 
for  an<l  pay  over  to  the  eppoint«e8  the  revenues  of  their  benefices. 
It  appears  thnt  they  sometimeB  conqielled  llie  appointees  to  agree 
under  oath  that  they  would  take  only  a  portion  of  the  fruits,  for 
Juliiiit  pronounw'd  such  agreements  to  be  void  and  relea-fed  the 
incumbents  from  their  oalhB.  Iliis  brief  he  repejited,  September 
8,  l.WS,  with  some  additions,  of  which  more  hereafter.*  The 
oppotntion  of  the  chapters,  in  fact,  bad  in  no  way  diminiiihed  and 
defeat  only  seemed  to  intenfdfy  their  obstinacy.  When,  in  1501, 
Diego  de  HobIe«,  fiscal  of  the  Suprema,  was  granted  a  cannnry 
in  the  church  of  Zamora,  the  perMftcnce  of  the  cliapter  carried 
the  matter  to  Rome,  where  (Jracifln  de  Vald^s,  nephew  of  Ihe 
bishop,  boasted  that  he  would  get  the  pope  to  reserve  the  l>enefice 
'  hiinsclf.  It  gave  infinite  vexation  to  Fenlinand,  who  wrote 
'the  canons,  July  24th  that,  if  they  di<l  not  admit  Robles  within 
three  days,  they  must  leave  the  city  and  present  themselves  before 
him  within  thirty  days,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  citizenship 
and  temporalities.    Similar  ordcr»  were  sent  to  the  proxisor;  the 

>  ArchiTn  d^  Simnnoju,  Lib.  I ;  lib.  2,  fol.  A,  5. 
'  Ibidem,  InquiHCJon,  lib,  I. 

*  nularia  (ie  la  Ordcn  At  Santiago,  Lib.  I,  M.  155,  157. 
Toi.  n  37 
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corregidor  was  ooinmanded  to  see  to  tjieir  executiou,  while  urgent 
Icttf-ra  wrrf-  addrcseed  to  Home  to  counteract  the  labors  of 
Valtl^s.  These  vigorcnw  iiiciwures  brought  tlie  chapter  to  teriua 
and  FerdianDd,  on  September  2nd,  accepted  their  eubiiuasion, 
rt-voking  their  hanishincnt  lo  take  effect  after  their  giving  possea- 
Hioi)  ti>  KobleH.'  8imiLltaneousiy  a  sitiiilar  quarrel  was  oa  foot 
with  the  chapter  of  Barcelona,  nvcr  the  grant  of  a  canoory  to  the 
Inquisitor  uf  Saragos.'<n,  who  wa.s  already  Archdeacon  of  Ahuaxan, 
and  tins  was  likewise  canied  to  Rome.'  So  resolutely  dad  the 
chapters  resist  the  invasion  of  Ihcir  rights)  tliat  lllngiicra,  Inquis- 
itor-general of  Ai'agon  and  Bishop  of  l^rida,  in  1512,  haA  to 
invokt!  both  rtiyal  ami  papal  authority  to  secure  the  revenues 
of  benefices  held  by  liim  in  the  churchcti  of  Tarragona  and  JU^rida 
and,  willi  regard  to  the  latter,  the  pope  was  obliged  to  appoint 
executors  to  enforce  his  briefs.' 

If  Ferdinand  had  cxjx'ctcd,  by  this  abuse  of  patronage,  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Inquisition,  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Ho  probably  found  that  those,  who  thus 
obUunwl  positions  for  life,  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  pcj- 
form  gratuitous  service  in  the  tribunals.  Thar  full  salaries  had 
to  he  pnJd  and  their  benefices  were  only  an  extra  gratification, 
so  that  hi-t  anxiety  to  >«ccure  Uu^^  for  them  uui.sl  lie  attributed 
to  his  deure  to  obtain  able  and  vigorous  men  for  the  moderate 
remunerfltion  provided  by  the  pay-roll.  When  Pedro  de  Bclorado 
was  sent  to  Sicily,  in  1501,  att  Archbishop  of  Messina  and  also  as 
inquisitor,  the  receiver  was  ordered  to  continue  to  him  the  aalary 
ptod  to  his  pretlecessor  Sgalanibro.'  So  it  continued.  "Wlicn,  in 
IMO,  Bias  (Jrtix  was  commissioned  as  intiuiator  of  Valeuoia,  the 
orders  were  to  pay  him  the  regular  salary  of  ax  thousand  aueldos, 
although,  as  canon  of  Toledo,  he  posscBscd  a  han<l«ome  iDcome.* 

By  Uiis  time  thcHP  matters  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Suprema, 
luul  its  nu-inbiTS  and  officials  were  too  eager  seekers  aft^r  plural- 
ities not  to  enforce  the  papal  indultd  with  \igor,  giving  riae  to 
incessant  utrusglos  «ith  recalcitrant  churches.  Thiw,  in  1546^ 
when  Pedro  Ponc«  de  Leon  was  made  a  member,  he  was  maettn 
CKfru^a  in  the  church  of  Alcalil  de  Hcnarcs.  There  was  trouhte 
about  hiB  rcvcDucs  for,  on  February  27,  1547,  Vald4«  summo&ed 


■  Archiro  tie  Simrnw,  Inquinioioa,  Lt%.  HQH,  fol.  28;  Lib.  I. 

'  tWdran,  Lib.  1.  '  IhiAtn,  I.jb.  3.  M.  187;  Lib,  WO,  fol.  20a 

*  lUdiaD,  Ub.  1.  •  Ibidem,  tS»lii  -Kl,  Lib.  4,  toL  106. 
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the  abbot  RTid  thapter  to  ke«p  on  payiug  him  and  pXprcnpnd  ;tba 
tiope  that  tbey  would  not  compel  biiu  to  resort  to  oensurea. 
Similar  letters,  about  tli«  saine  time,  were  issued  in  behalf  of  the 
piivflle  secretary  of  Valdfis,  Fortuno  tie  Ibwquen,  who  was  an 
insatiable  pluralist,  being  Archdeacon  of  t^igiienza  and  canon 
in  the  churches  of  boUi  Lvou  uud  OvivUo.  Siiiitiltaneoue  vere 
letters  to  the  chapter  of  Segovia  about  the  revenues  of  its  dean 
and  canon  Miguel  de  Arena,  who  waa  Inquisitor  of  SewUe,  and  to 
that  of  SigiieDza  for  Its  treasurer  and  canon,  Moncn<lo  de  \'ald^, 
who  was  Inquifdtor  of  Valladolid.  A  couple  of  months  later  there 
were  letters  to  the  chapter  of  Badajoz,  about  its  canon  Baltodaiio, 
who  was  laqtustor  of  Toledo,  and  in  August  to  the  chapter  of 
Majorca,  about  Joan  Garcia,  who  had  been  appointed  coaBullor 
to  the  tribunal  of  Saragossa.  In  October  prosecutions  were  coin- 
meoced  against  the  rocalcitraut  chapter  of  Leon,  wliich  bad 
refused  to  pay  the  fruitH  of  the  ranonriea  of  Ibarguen  and  of 
Cervantes,  the  Inquiator  of  Cordova.' 

It  wouUl  be  useless  to  multiply  exatnpli;s  of  this  incessant 
strife,  in  which  the  chapters  permste-iitly,  but  unavailingly, 
sought  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  their  revenues  by  the  Holy 
Office.  The  resistance  was  hopelcMS  for,  even  with  the  most 
resolute,  it  was  only  a  qucstitm  of  time  when  opposition  waa 
brnkeii  down  by  excommunication  and  the  summonfi  to  appear 
before  the  Suprema,  while  appeal  to  Ilome  was  fruitleMs  when  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Spanish  ambaasador  to  watch  for  such  CA-ses 
and  oppoiw  them.*  Of  course  the  greater  number  pcldcd  with- 
out renionatrance  and  we  hear  only  of  those  who  tlarcd  to  offer 
futile  opposition. 

It  is  obAerx'nble  that  all  the  cafiee  wMch  thus  come  before  ma 
involve  hcnefiees  without  cure  of  souls.  The  papal  indults  eoni- 
priacd  both  those  with  and  without  such  cure,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
Bupposed  that  the  former  were  not  extensively  exploited,  though 
we  do  not  Imar  of  them  becau.<4e,  in  such  cases,  there  was  no  organ- 
ised bwiy  to  feel  aggrieved  and  raise  a  contcpt.  Whe-n  came  the 
Counter-reformation,  the  Council  of  Trent  pronoiuiccd  strongly 
against  non-readcucc  by  bcncflciarics  holding  cure  of  souls; 
HptTial  cpisfopal  licence  was  required  for  abwiicc  which,  save  in 
exceptional  cases,  could  not  exceed  two  months  and  no  privity 

'  Arohlvo  «|p  flinui»mn,  InquUcion,  Sal*  40.  Lib.  *.  foJ.  IM,  Ifll.  Ift4,  177. 
'  Ibnleiu,  M.  ZH\.  213,  'iVi,  247,  248,  251,  3(IL— C<>lf«ck>ii  ik  Itocutaratos, 
ltX\'ltI.  458, 
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couid  be  ploadw!.'  AeeordioRly  when,  in  1567,  Pius  V  was  caJIed 
upon  to  renew  the  quiiiqut^rimal  imlult,  be  cxjjrcssly  excepted 
parorhiul  churches  and  benefices  with  cure  of  flouls.  This  was 
somewhat  tardily  obeyed  and  it  was  not  until  June  8, 1571,  that 
the  Supremft  announced  tlie  limitation.' 

There  waa  another  provision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  which 
met  with  lew  observance.  It  required  all  obliuning  preferment 
of  any  kind  to  make,  within  two  moiithti,  profrwion  of  faith  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ordinary  or  chapter.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
thbt  and  the  chapters,  waking  up  to  the  advantage  that  it  gave 
them,  refuited  to  pay  the  Fruits,  giving  rise  to  multitudinous  suiis. 
At  length,  in  1612,  a  brief  was  p^ocu^^d  from  Paul  V,  declaring 
that  the  work  of  the  inqtii-sitors  was  most  neceftsary  to  the  Church 
and  CDuId  not  l>e  interrupted  to  travel  to  the  diKt&ut  («atit  of  thrar 
benefices.  He  therefore  evoked  all  pending  caflct^,  impoang  peiv 
pctual  fiileneo  on  the  chapters  and  viUidating  all  paynieut«  made 
to  incumbents,  who  wore  allowed  in  Spain  fdx  montlm,  and  in  the 
colonies  two  years,  to  perform  the  duty;  in  future  it  shouJd 
suffice  to  do  it  in  the  place  of  their  rewdence  and  furnish  a  public 
instrument  attesting  the  fact  within  six  months  or  two  years.* 
The  Council  of  Trent  was  uf  small  importance  when  brought  into 
collision  with  the  tmiuifitinn. 

At  length  Philip  III  hstencd  to  the  complaints  of  (he  chapters 
km\,  in  a  decree  of  Uecember  24, 1599,  addrftwcd  to  the  Suprema, 
he  called  attention  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  catliedral  »er- 
nces  by  withdrawing  canons  from  their  duties,  ond  he  ordered 
Uiat  in  future  much  caution  be  exercised,  especially  a«  regarded 
the  deans,  the  doctoral  and  m»^stral  canons  and  the  peniten- 
tiaries,*  If  this  produced  an  effect  it  was  but  temporary.  In 
1655  we  chance  to  learn  that,  in  the  tribunal  of  C6rdova,  of  the 
three  inquimtors,  Bemanlino  de  Leon  de  la  Roeha  was  a  pre- 
bendary of  C6rdova  and  coilegial  of  the  cathedral  of  Cuenea; 
Bartolomii  Bujan  de  Somoza  was  a  canon  of  Cuenca  and  Fei-- 
uando  dc  Villcgas  was  coilegial  of  San  Barto1oui6.  In  a<.ldition, 
the  fiscal,  Juan  Marfa  de  Uodesno  was  coilegial  of  Cuenca  and  tlie 


'  C  IfyAfiM.,  Sub.  laan.  Dc  Upfomi.  cap.  1. 

*  Bulurs)  do  la  Ohlcn  Ae  Suiltneo,  Lib.  t\,  {ol.  103.— Aniiivo  de  Sinuncu, 
latiuiNCnni,  Lib.  030,  tol.  02. 

'  ('.  TVidRnt..  fiNN.  XXIV,  De  Roform.  tip.  12.— Btituio  de  In  Onlcn  de  Sui- 
tjago.  Lib.  4,  fol.  176.— Arcliivo  do  Simoocna,  Inquisicion,  lib.  935,  foL  22$. 

*  Aicliira  (te  tSnuuiou,  lacitiUlcion,  Lib.  tl3l>,  foL  274. 
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secretary,  Pedro  cle  Annenta  was  prebemlary  of  Wrdova.'  Thia 
single  tribunal  thus  deprived  Cuouca  o(  tlirce  of  its  digmlaries 
and  C6rdova  of  two. 

The  doctoral  and  magistral  canonries  alluded  to  by  Philip 
afTorded  a  »|K>fitti  grievauoe.  These  were  stalls  m  eacli  cliapte-r 
to  be  occupied  respectively  by  a  doctor  of  lawH  and  a  master  of 
theology,  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  furnishiiig  to  the  church 
what  it  might  tiee<l  as  to  law  and  faith.  They  had  bc-cn  iiiHlituted 
by  Sixtua  IV,  who  dcerced  that  the  holdera  should  not  absent 
themselves  for  more  than  two  months  without  express  licenee  of 
the  chapter  under  pain  of  forfpiture.  The  Inquisition  waa  restive 
under  thitt  limitation  on  its  acqiusitiveneas  and,  at  it«  special 
request,  Julius  11,  in  his  second  brief  of  September  S,  1508, 
revoked  the  decree  of  Sixtus  and  included  them  nmong  the  Ijcnc- 
fiecfl  that  could  be  held  by  ofHcials  without  residenee*  At  length, 
in  139!),  the  chapter  of  C6rdova,  in  a  contest  over  the  matter,  pro- 
cureit  a  papal  brief  requiriDg  the  residence  of  the  doctoral  raiion, 
who  was  not  to  he  excused  under  pretext  of  serving  the  Inquisi- 
tion.' Apparently  (his  was  diBregaixletl,  for  Philip  III,  in  his 
instrucliotm  of  1G08  U)  Sandoval  y  Rojas,  called  special  attention 
to  the  matter.*  Even  this  failed  until  there  was  a  sharp  conBict 
with  the  chapter  of  Toledo,  over  the  case  of  Doctor  Bernardo  de 
Itojas,  ill  which  the  chapter  won  and  he  whs  forced  to  reagn  an 
appointment  as  inqtiintor.  Tht^n  again  tlie  question  came  up, 
in  1640,  when  Philip  IV  appointed  Doetor  Andres  de  Rueda  Rico 
as  sup(Tiuini(THry  meniher  of  the  Suprcnm;  it  resent-ed  the  intru- 
non  and  addrcsBed  to  the  king  a  very  free-spoken  conuulta,  in 
which  it  laid  particular  emplia-iis  on  his  being  doctoral  eannn  of 
Oirdova  and  therefore  obligated  to  residence.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  when  the  C6rdova  chapter  refused  to  jjay  luin  his  fruits,  the 
Suprema  decided  aftwnBt  it.  Then  the  chapter  carried  the  caae 
to  Rome  where,  aa  the  agent  of  the  Inquisition  reported,  Septem- 
ber 12, 1040,  Urban  YIII,  to  evade  a  direct  decision,  revived  the 
brief  of  Sixtus  IV'  forbidding  the  use  of  the  doctoral  and  magifitraJ 
canonries  in  this  manner.  C6r<lova  followed  up  its  victory  and, 
in  1641,  obtiuncd  another  brief  forbidding  Rueda  from  receiving 


>  Matutc  J  Luquin,  Auios  du  fu  dc  Cdrdoro,  pp.  134-&. 
'  Biilnrio  de  1a  Otd«»  d*-  SantiiRo,  I.ih.  I,  fot.  157. 

■  Deer.  Sac.  Oon^.  StlOfHcii,  p.  102  (liihl.  del  U.  Atobivio  di  StAtoin  Ronu, 
Fondo  camenle,  Contj.  Afl  S.  ORixio,  Vnl,  3). 
•  USS.  of  Lit»t»ry  of  fiiiv.  o(  U«llc,  Ye,  17 
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(!»■  fruits  and  appointing  the  aiinpio  and  the  Oriiinary  of  C6riiove 
executors  to  enforce  it  and  to  relieve  the  chapter  from  any  cen- 
sures fulminated  in  coiist^qiicnce.  The  Suprema  was  flushed  with 
its  recent  victory,  over  the  chapter  of  Valencia,  in  the  matter  of 
SotoDiaycr's  prebcud  and  jientiiou  aud,  in  ldl2,  it  addressed  to 
the  king  an  urgent  apjieAl  to  suppress  all  such  briefs,  as  Ferdinand 
had  done,  and  representing  the  eaRprness  of  the  curia  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  ihu  lamuisitiou  imii  tliu  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  Hiilip,  however,  was  now  emharrawed  with  the  Catalan 
and  Portug:iPJW  revolts  and  for  onoo  was  moderate,  merely  order- 
ing the  chapter  to  dcsi^il  from  Iho  apjical  and  to  surrender  the 
briefs,  while  the  inquiffl  tor-general  must  re<pnre  Rueda  to  abandon 
tliP  eanonry,  seeing  that  he  had  enmipli  to  live  on,  with  his  salary 
in  the  Suprema  and  the  wi-ulthy  archiiliaryiiate  of  Castro  which 
he  also  held.  Incidentally  the  Suprema  declared  tliat  the  maps- 
tral  canonrica  were  out  of  reach,  but  the  doctoral  ones  were  not, 
probably  presuminj;  on  the  royal  ignorance.' 

Trouble  continued  to  the  cud.  In  1684,  the  chapter  of  Santlfij|;o 
conteste<I  \*ig<tr(»usly  the  right  of  the  recciver-Rpneral  of  Ihe 
Suprciria  to  hold  a  canonry  and,  in  spite  of  tlie  proliihition  to 
appeal  to  ICoinc,  it  carried  tlic  matter  there,  arguing  that  the 
oRi''iali*  of  the  Suprenia  were  not  iiieluded  in  tlie  papal  briefs. 
In  th«  it  had  the  support  of  the  churches  in  general,  which  united 
in  a  memorial  to  the  Holy  See,  but  the  effort  was  fruitleee.'  Close 
watch  seenw  to  have  been  kept  on  the  expiration  erf  the  quin- 
quennial periods  for,  in  1728,  the  chapter  of  Valencia  refti-sed  the 
<taily  distributions  to  non-reiddcat  members  on  the  ground  tliat 
the  indult  had  rnn  out;  the  tribunal  appealed  to  the  Suprema 
which  replied.  April  22nd.  with  a  copy  of  the  renewal  of  the  grant 
by  liencdict  XIII.  carrying  it  to  1733.'  Apparently  there  had 
nearly  ht^n  a  lapse. 

CommisMoners  were  frequently  Belected  from  the  chapt<TB  of 
their  places  of  residence,  and  it  was  a  long-debated  question 
whether  they  were  entitled  to  eon^tant  non-resirlence.  peeing 
that  their  duties  were  occa.^onaI  and  mostly  local.  It  was  finally 
aettled  that  they  should  enjoy  the  fruits  when  absent  on  duty  for 

■  MS8.  of  Bodleiiui  library,  Arab.  S,  130.— Bulario  de  U  Orden  do  Santiago, 
Lib.  V.  fi>l.  £{t. — Archivo  de  Sinuuicftf,  GnwU  y  Justieis,  la(|uuicioa.  Lei;. 
031,  fol.  103. 

*  Ardavo  do  Simsiieiu".  Imjui*ii?ion,  Lib.  +4*.  fol.  5S7. 

*  Archivo  Itiat.  ttacianal,  liK|uijicion  do  V«knda,  L«g.  14,  ■>.  1,  foj.  137, 
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the  Inquisition,  but  evrn  thin  was  disputed,  in  1780,  by  the 
collegiate  church  of  San  Ildefonso  oi  Llcreaa,  in  the  case  of  the 
pr«bcadar)',  Pc<lro  Knrlquez  Veroueti,  a  comniis^oncr  of  the 
Vailadolid  tribunal,  who  was  refused  his  share  of  the  distribniinns 
during  abecace  by  order  of  the  inqvuMtors.  Inquifjtor'gcner&t 
Bertrau  complained  to  Carlos  III,  who  peremptorily  orderod  pay- 
meut  whenever  abecnt  on  bu^ineas  of  the  faith.  A  similar  question 
apparently  arasr  in  1818,  for  the  Supn-ina  si-nt,  July  18th,  to 
the  tribunal  of  IJerena,  a  statement  of  the  case  with  a  cNipy  of  the 
letter  of  Carloa.' 

The  Xapulcoiiie  wars  cauFcd  a  flight  laper  in  Uie  ciuinquennial 
indults.  One  expired,  Feliniary  6,  1813,  a  few  days  before  the 
pubheation  of  the  edict  of  suppression  by  the  CfirtM  of  VMXxt.. 
Whim  the  Inquisilioii  was  re-estahlifihed.it  promptly  a])plied  ftir 
a  renewal  of  the  privilege  and,  on  Moveniber  10,  ISH,  the  Suprema 
announced  that  Pirn  \\\  \\Sii\  not  only  griLnted  it  but  hail  ratified 
the  receipt  of  revenues  by  iion-re;d<lents  during  the  interval. 
This  renewal  exfrircd,  February  6,  1818,  when  there  was  delay 
and  the  new  brief  was  not  issued  until  March  15th,  but  it  docs  not 
appear  that  any  chapter  took  atlvantage  of  tlie  interval.'  When 
this  expired,  there  was  no  longer  an  acting  Inquisition. 

The  overgrown  church  estahliahment  of  Spain,  with  itfl  ftceii- 
mulatioQ  of  wealth,  afforded  a  fair  mark  for  acquistiveneaB.and 
several  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  from  it  a  permanent  founda- 
tion for  the  Inquisition.  We  have  seen  how  waste  and  prodigality, 
to  say  nothing  of  peculation.  nntwithHtjuiding  the  active  bumnesa 
of  confiscation,  rendered  it  difJicult,  in  1497  and  l'(98,  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  officials.  A  remedy  for  this  was  sought  in  the  qwlia- 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  Ferdinantl  and  iKabella  turned  to  Alex- 
amlcr  \'I,  reprnaenting  the  constant  increase  of  heresy,  the 
adthtional  efforts  re<iuired  for  its  extirpation  and  the  inmfticieney 
of  confbeation  to  meet  expense:).  If  the  holy  work  were  not  to 
end,  aid  was  necdpd  and  those  engaged  in  it  were  f>erfonmng  a 
service  to  God  equivalent  to  that  of  canons  in  the  recitation  of  the 
daily  offices.  If  a  canonry  with  its  prebend,  in  each  metropolitan, 
cathedral  and  collegiate  church,  were  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  official!),  so  long  as  the  Inquisition  should  la«t,  it  would  be  a 


*  Archivo  At  Simimuu,  R^giitro  di>  Oeriealoeiu,  n.  916,  fol.  S9. 
■  Ibiaem,  Ub.  £&U. 
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great  u^egiiarrl  to  the  faith  and  aid  in  Ihe  dnstrurtion  of  herf-tiy. 
Alexander  grauU-d  Ihc  rciiuctjt  and,  by  a  brief  of  November  2S, 
1501,  hf*  incorporated  in  the  Inquii^tici)  &  canonrj'  anti  prebend 
in  every  church,  authorizinR  the  inquiei tor-go neral  to  lake  pos- 
session of  Uic  firKt  va<^^aiicicis  and  appointing  the  Bisliope  of 
Burgoa,  Cordova  and  Tortosa  as  executors  with  power  to  suppress 
all  reidstancc  without  app(^.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  wu  hear  nothing  more  of  this  portentous 
grant.  No  ewdenoe  has  reached  us  of  any  attempt  to  enforce  it 
or  of  any  resastanee.  Probably  even  Ferdinand  rwo^nizwl  an 
opposition  too  dangerous  to  he  provoked  and  content/ti  himself 
with  uang  it  as  a  threat  against  unruly  chapters,  which  oI>jected 
to  his  usinp;  canourics  to  pay  his  inquisitors.  In  the  project  of 
rcfurtn  drawn  up  in  151S,  it  wii»  ]iro})(i!4ed  Dint,  in  placid  of  Uving 
on  tite  confiscations  and  penancee,  the  inquisitors  slioutd  bave 
one  or  two  canonrios  for  their  support.  After  this  scheme  fell 
tlirough,  Charle.4  adhered  to  the  irlea  aiid,  on  October  29t)i,  he 
iofitructed  bis  ambassador  at  Rome  to  procure  from  Leo  X  a 
brief  ^milar  to  that  of  Alexander  VI ;  without  some  such  support, 
he  saiti,  It  would  be  impoaable  to  procure  the  Ber\icos  of  men  of 
proper  character  and  learning.*  Leo  was  not  as  complaiiiaat  as 
Alexander,  alUiouj!;h  Chaiies  repeated  the  re<[uei't  in  a  personal 
letter  to  him,  September  3,  152U.*  Then,  on  August  14,  1521, 
Cardinal  Adrian  wrote  to  Charles,  remiiuUng  him  thai,  long  l)cfor^ 
the  pope  had  concednd  a  pmbend  in  every  church  where  there 
was  a  tribunal,  in  order  to  remove  the  infamy,  ascribed  by  some 
pemons  to  ini|utmtojr«,  of  de^ring  Uic  condemnation  of  the  accused 
in  order  to  at^ure  their  support.  That  cnncesaon  had  not  been 
enforced,  principally  because  the  revocation  wa.s  awaited  of  the 
bull  agtunsb  the  Inqui.<<dtion.  Now  the  Bishop  of  Alguer,  the 
Homaii  agent  of  the  Inquisition,  haa  annoimcwl  the  revocation  of 
the  bull  and,  in  order  lo  remove  tlie  infatny  atui  peri>"^t"a'«  the 
InquLiitJon,  he  urges  Charle3  to  write  to  Don  Juan  Manuel  in 
Home  to  procure  ihe  {tra'd  of  the  prebends  iti  accordance  with  a 
list  prepared  by  the  lUsho)*  of  Alguer.*  Charlea  was  probably 
too  much  engrossed  in  the  attempt  to  suppress  LuUicr  to  devote 
much  attention  to  the  matter  and  Adrian,  when  be  succeeded  to 


■  BuUiio  ili^  til  Onion  de  Sootiago,  Uh.  I.  (ol.  00. 

'  Archivn  de  .'(inuincan,  laquimcion.  Lib.  9,  fol.  14,  15. 

■  Uomitc,  AflofeK,  11.  222. 

i  Arddvo  de  Simancw,  InquldeioD,  Lib.  73,  fol.  210;  Lib.  »40,  foL  94. 
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the  pftpaey,  dij  not  use  his  jiowir  to  make  the  grant,  although 
he  wad  mvolve<t  iti  a  quarrel  witU  the  stubborn  cliapler  of  Aliiu-rfa, 
which  rcfusc'il  to  admit  bia  trauHfor,  to  luqul^tor  Clituruca  of 
VaJpncia,  of  a  iirpcfiilorship  wliich  he  held  in  that  cliurch— a 
quarrel  which  lasted  until  1524  and  required  tlie  uuitod  efforts 
of  the  SuprL'tna,  the  tribunal  of  Murcia  aiid  of  the  emperor  to 
bring  to  a  tprniiiiation.' 

^^'e  hear  nothing  more  of  the  effort  at  this  time,  but  Charles 
bore  ll  80  strongly  in  imud  that,  in  Im  will,  oxvcutvd  in  Brussels, 
Junp  6,  1554,  he  dwplt  upon  the  advantages  of  the  measure  and 
ordered  Philip,  in  case  of  his  ov.-n  death  without  obtaining  it,  to 
labor  with  the  Holy  Father  to  procure  what  would  be  of  such 
advantage  to  tlie  Tnquiflilioi)  and  service  to  Go<l.'  The  oocasiou 
came  in  a  few  years  with  the  panic  caused  by  the  discovery  of 
Protctstautisin  among  a  few  people  of  quality— a  panic  skilfully 
Btiiiiulate<l  and  exploitt'd.  Pliilip  urgc<l  hifi  amba^pador  Vargus 
to  obtain  from  Paul  IV  a  grant  of  one  per  cent,  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  to  relieve  immediate  neccsdties,  and  the  euppre»Hion  of 
a  canonry  and  prebend  in  each  cathedral  and  collegiate  church, 
nie  Suprema  aided,  in  a  report  to  the  pope,  September  9,  1558, 
OD  the  olanoing  progress  of  Lutheranism.  After  exaggerating 
the  danger  aud  tlio  labors  uf  the  Inquitdtion,  wliich  could  only 
have  been  carrie^I  on  tlirough  the  gift  of  ten  thoueand  ducata  by 
the  king  and  contnbutjona  from  Vald^s,  for  it  was  penniletot,  the 
report  went  on  to  stitte  that,  when  thclDquiMltiou  wasetHabliiihGd, 
tliere  wa.<<  a  tribunal  in  almo«i  every  biithopric  but,  as  the  confis- 
cations fell  off,  they  were  diminished  to  the  few  that  remained, 
80  that  there  wa-s  one  which  had  fifl^M^n  i«ees  in  it«  district  and  it 
had  not  fundt  enough  to  pay  the  idendcr  oalariea  of  its  ofhrials.- 
Although  this  had  been  repcatwlly  represented  to  the  popes,  do 
remedy  hail  been  granteil,  but  now,  in  the«e  perilous  times  of 
horesy,  it  acemod  necessary  that  the  tribunals  should  be  multi- 
plied, as  at  the  beginning,  and  rendered  permanent.  All  this 
could  very  rpa<lily  be  accomplished  if  the  pope  would  apply 
some  cccleaiasticfti  revenues,  which  were  of  little  serx-icc  to  Cod 

I     and  could  be  better  employed  in  sustaining  the  Holy  Office, 
DOW  so  enfeebled  through  lack  of  funds.      Although  its  work 

^vaa  puehcd  with  all  possible  diligence,  its  future  was  uncertain 

^1    ■  ArehivD  de  Sim&ncas,  Ue.  cil. 

H    ■  Swuloval,  V)(Ja  c1«-I  Eitip  Cwl«  V,  Vol.  2,  p.  780  (Banctoito,  !«»>. 
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if  it  could  not  be  sufitainMl  anrl  lh«  remedy  for  this  lay  with, 
his  Ho]inp«s.' 

This  lying  plea  aided  the  prwwure  brought  to  bear  liy  the  kiiig 
and,  on  De^remlwr  lOth,  Vargas  was  able  to  report  that  be  and 
(?an.UnaI  Pscheco  had  had  an  audience  of  the  poi)e,  who  rnanj- 
fft5tcd  great  goodwill  and  offered  to  grant  a  concession  of  a  him- 
dri>d  thousand  ducata  to  he  leWod  on  the  elcrgy,  in  place  of  one 
per  cent,  on  their  re\'enues.  After  eonstlering  the  question  of  the 
prebends,  including  the  doctoral  and  magistral  ones,  he  was 
content  to  ftpply  to  the  Inquisition  tlic  first  vacancy  in  each 
eathe<iral  and  eollcgiate  church  in  Spain.  This,  Vargas  adds, 
should  nvrive  special  confederation,  as  it  nught  be  refused  by 
another  pope  and,  when  tliia  wa.i  gained,  if  the  expensra  of  the 
Inquisition  increased,  there  would  be  httle  trouble  in  getting  it 
duplicated  *  The  spread  of  heresy  in  France  and  the  dread  of  ita 
infectiDg  Spain  had  brought  the  curia  to  a  conip})'ing  mood. 

The  Supreraa  needed  no  urging  to  secure  so  great  a  prize  without 
loss  of  time.  There  couUl  have  been  little  opportunily  for  dis- 
cussing details  between  Rome  and  Madrid,  for  the  brief  was  signed 
January  7,  1559.  It  recited  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  September  flth  and  argued  that,  as  the  churches  could  not 
Hubsifnt  without  faitii,  It  wa«  better  for  them  to  sacrifice  a  portion 
of  th<>ir  subatancft  than  to  risk  thp  whole.  Wlicrefore,  mod* 
proprio,  with  certain  knowledge  and  in  the  plenitude  of  apostolic 
power,  the  pope  suppressed  one  cauonry  and  prebend  in  all  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches  in  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  the  first 
falling  vacant,  no  matter  who  might  have  the  collalion  of  it, 
and  applied  ita  revenues  in  pcrpetiuty  to  the  Inquii^tiori.  As 
tach  fell  vacnnt,  the  inqubri tor-general  choul'I  appropriate  it  and 
collect  the  fruits,  the  consent  of  (he  diocesan  or  of  any  one  else 
being  in  nn  way  requisite,  notwithstanciing  all  coneiliar  decrees 
and  papal  constitutions  to  the  contrary,  or  the  claims  of  holders 
of  expectatives  or  reversions,  or  of  a  long  list  of  possible  ciaim- 
anti,  which  altowa  how  tlirse  benefices  had  been  made  mttlters 
of  trade  in  every  possible  way.* 

'  AteMvo  de  Sinuaeu,  InquuieJon,  Stia  40,  Lftt.  4.  fol.  331  (■»  AppeiuUx 
lo  Vol,  ni). 

Sec  alsft  leltcra  from  tlie  rriti<w*t  Jiiann  la  CanlLinl  PBOhwo  ind  thp  pnpe,  in 
D&llingn.  Bvltrflee  nti  poilti»chrrn.  K!n<litip1ii<n  u.  Cultnr-GMchiehW,  I,  247-8, 

'  Ar«hi»-o  ik  Siiiinncnf,  iDciMisicion.  SoIh  40.  Lib.  i.  fol.  232. 

'  RiiUrio  dii  ta  OMi-ri  «io  Santiago,  l.il>.  Ill,  fol.  QS.—BibJ,  tuoonjJ  USS^, 
R,  00,  fol.  2I!>. 
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It  can  only  have  been  tho  haste  in  which  this  lonp  and  clabonitc 
documrnt  wa»  prqmr(^  tha(  rxpttuus  the  oniiwion  of  executors 
empowered  to  l>reak  down  the  oppoMlion  to  be  expected  from 
the  whole  Spanish  hierarchy,  Vsldif-s,  however,  boldly  assumed 
that  he  had  tin'  |H>wrr.  On  April  29Ih,  he  «*nt  the  papal  letter  to 
nil  prelates  and  chapters,  with  a  missive  exhorting  bishops,  under 
pain  of  interdiet  of  entrance  to  their  churehes,  and  requiring  all 
detuui,  chapters,  etc.,  under  penalty  of  excrmimutiication  and 
two  thousand  gold  ducats,  to  hold  as  suppressed,  extinct  and 
perpetually  uoiletl  to  the  In(|uti<ition  the  first  vacant  canonry 
and  pret>eml.  In  the  name  of  the  Inqiusition  he  accepted  them 
and  declared  them  incorporated  in  it,  and  ordered  the  revocation 
of  all  iioniinatioti^  nn<l  oollatiouB  that  might  have  been  made 
rinee  the  date  of  the  letteis  or  might  \w  [nade  Ihereaftej.  Tlie 
chapters  were  commanded  to  pay  over  all  emolumenta  as  com- 
pletely as  though  the  canonry  were  served  by  an  incumbent  at 
all  pervieefl,  and  iuquiMtore  were  empowered  to  prosecute  all  who 
refflstcd  and  (o  inflict  censures  and  penaltieB,  as  well  as  to  appoint 
procurators  to  take  possession  and  colle^'t  (he  revenues — and  all 
thiR  he  audaciou.vly  naid  that  he  <Iid  "by  \'irtue  of  the  aaid  apos- 
t<riic  faculty  conceded  to  us.'" 

Pius  IV  ilied,  December  9,  1565,  and  ^'aid^s  was  shelved  in 
1566.  The  brief  had  conferred  the  power  on  his  sueecFSors  aa  well 
as  on  himself  and  there  was  no  necesmty  for  its  confirmntion,  but 
one  was  procured  from  Pius  V,  July  15,  15CG.  The  object  evi- 
dently was  to  cure  the  defect  aR  to  exccutora,  who  were  now 
appointed  with  full  and  arbitrary  powers,  those  named  being  the 
Bishops  of  SigQenra  and  Palencia  and  the  auditor-general  ef  the 
papal  camera.  Rome  details  were  adde<!,  an  unusual  feature 
being  a  prohibition  to  assail  the  letters  a?  surreptitious  and 
obreptitioua,  sliowing  that  this  argument  ha^l  been  freely  used 
in  the  cndpavor  tn  escape  from  their  operation.  A  further  con- 
firmation was  obtained  from  Gregory  XllI,  July  8,  1574,  but 
none  seems  to  have  been  subsecjuently  thought  requisite.' 

No  lime  had  bwn  lost  in  Bathering  Hip  fruita  of  the  papal 
grant.  Aiml  16, 1559,  a  provii^ion  was  ileRiiatehed  to  take  poases- 
fflon  of  a  prebend,  which  had  fallen  vacant  in  the  church  of  Palen- 
cia; April  27th  another  for  one  in  I-;Con  and  soon  afterwards  for 
othere  in  CaJahorra  and  Sarngosm.    Frequently  they  were  found 


*  BuUfiO  de  la  t>rdeii  dc  SantiflRO.  Lib,  HI,  (ol.  <iS. 

'  IbiJciu,  ful.  09.— Arehivo  dc  Aleoli,  Hnciccula,  Leg.  1040. 
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to  be  burdened  with  pensJon»  that  had  to  be  rccogiuKmi,  but  thej 
process  went  on  and,  in  com  para  Uvflj  a  ftw  yearp,  it  would  seem' 
th&t  vacancies  hml  occurred  in  iitost  of  the  cliapters.^  Posscssioii, 
howevCT,  wafl  not  had  without  sturdy  rwsistancft,  during  wliich, 
at  one  time  or  another,  nearly  all  tlic  chapU'Ts  were  under  exeora- 
municatioQ.  Legal  proet^edings  were  frequently  resorted  to  in 
the  desperate  hope  of  averting  the  absoriition,  but  it  was  futile. 
The  SujuL'ina  was  the  coui-t  of  appeal,  tlit  casos  practically  were 
prejudged  before  they  were  comiiieneed  and  there  was  no  escape. 
In  the  end,  of  course,  it  made  little  difference,  but  &  more 
shfttnclc**  mockery  of  justice  can  scwce  be  eonccived  than  that 
which  made  the  trihunal,  wluch  waft  to  profit  by  the  suppression, 
the  judge  in  its  own  ca.se.  The  process  may  be  followed  in  the 
volumiiious  proceedings  attending  the  seizure  of  a  prebend  in  the 
colle^te  church  of  Uclmonte— a  town  of  some  importance  in 
the  diocew  of  Cuenca.  In  1559  it  fell  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Grcgorio  Osorio  and  was  filled  by  the  &pp(»ntment  of  FrancLwo 
Garcia  del  Espioar,  at  the  instance  of  tJic  Duke  of  ICscsloos,  who 
seems  to  have  had  the  collation.  VaJdiT'S  ordered  its  seiiure  and 
the  matter  took  the  form  of  a  suit  between  the  fiscal  of  Uie  tri- 
bunal of  CucDca  on  the  one  side  and,  on  the  other,  the  duke,  | 
F.s|jinftr  and  the  prior  and  chapter  of  fjelmonte,  with  the  Cuenca 
tribunal  &a  judge,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  Valdiis.  The 
judicial  farce  ended,  October  8,  1500,  by  the  inquisitors  graveJy 
reciting  that  they  had  heard  the  case  and  duly  considerpd  it  with 
the  asastance  of  persons  of  conrtcicncc  and  learning,  and  had 
found  judgcitieiit  in  favor  of  the  fiscal,  suppressing  the  prebend 
and  ordering  a)!  the  income  to  be  turned  over  to  the  receiver  of 
the  tribunal,  inchuting  what  had  accrued  ancc  the  death  of 
Osorio.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  perversion  of  the  sense 
of  justice,  induced  by  the  inquisitorial  process,  that  they  were 
unconscious  of  tlic  grntcsc|uene:<a  of  such  a  performance,  which 
was  rounded  out  with  a  long  and  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
penaltica  of  disobedience— first  a  fine  of  two  thousand  ducata  and 
then  all  the  steps  of  excommunication,  anathema  and  cursing 
with  bell,  book  and  candle  and  interdict  on  the  towo  of  Betmonte. 
This  formidable  sentence  was  ser^'ed,  October  15th,  on  each 
member  of  the  chapter,  and  a  notarial  act  was  taken  of  the  service. 
Reebtaace  was  felt  to  be  uiwlcts;.    On  tlic  16th  the  chapter  met 

■  \rebiv-o  de  Sinuuicas,  Inqiusieioo.  Hala  40,  lib.  4,  fol.  234;  lib.  940,  foL 
96-99. 
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and  adopted  &  formal  act  of  obodicnco,  stating  that  it  vaa  through 
fear  of  Ihc  penaltiwi  ihrcaU'iiud;  the  supjmftiHon  of  the  prebend 
was  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  capitular  records,  with  the  addi- 
tion that,  as  the  sentence  gave  uo  inatructions  as  to  the  services 
or  mawes  dependent  upon  it,  or  b»  to  the  payinpnt  of  the  accrued 
revenues  received  by  Espinar,  the  necessary  action  would  be 
taken  subsequently.' 

"While  thus  surtiniarily  pnforeing  the  papal  grant,  tlie  Inquisi- 
tion prudently  reapected  papal  infractions  of  it.  Advantagi*  was 
taken  of  the  papal  claim  to  all  bt-neficea  falling  vacant  while  their 
possesRora  were  in  Rome — douliUess  a  eontly  proeocding,  but 
better  than  forfeiture.  Thus  Caspar  Escudero  promptly  went  to 
Rome  and  resigned  lus  carionry  of  Calahorru  in  the  handfl  of  the 
pope,  and  his  brother  Rafael  obtained  bulls  for  it — probably  sub- 
ject to  a  penaon.  Similarly  Diego  de  Ortega  went  through  the 
same  form  and  Francisco  tie  Vellasafie  secured  the  bulls.  The 
inquiators  elaimed  them  as  vacancies,  but  there  wiw  risk  in  con- 
testing the  papal  prerogative;  Valdfe  dedded,  July  6  and  8,  1559, 
in  botli  caset,  that  the  vacancies  had  occurred  iu  Rome  and  that 
the  bulls  were  good.  We  meet,  in  1560,  with  .several  similar  cases, 
in  CArdova,  AlcalS.  de  Henares  and  Tudela,  where,  after  pro- 
ccfidings  more  or  lesH  vigoroun,  the  papal  action  was  respected.* 
Another  device  to  savp  something  from  the  wreck  was  to  obtain 
papal  grants  of  penwons.  Thus  January  29, 1560,  Andr^H  Martin 
presented  bulls  eiilitllng  him  to  a  penrion  of  (hirty  ducata  on  a 
canonry  of  Galahorra  vacated  by  the  death  of  his  brother  and  it 
wa*i  ordered  to  be  paid.  It  was  the  same  with  a  pension  of  fifty 
ducat-M,  on  a  suppressed  canonry  of  ('uenca,  for  which  bulls  were 
obtained  by  Juan  RoHrigneat  and  Pedro  Vara.* 

Respect  at  first  was  also  shown  to  canonries  under  royal 
patronage.  Tn  liOgrofio  the  inqubitnr.'*  seised  one  in  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  la  Redonda,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  patrimonial  one  and 
was  released.*  In  time,  however,  this  respect  for  the  crown  was 
surmounted,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  century-long  contention  over 
the  canonries  of  Anl<^uerft,  Malaga  and  the  Canaries.* 

It  was  necessary  to  systematize  the  new  business  thus  tlirown 


<  BuUrio  1I0  [a  Onlvn  do  Sanliae".  I''t>  1^'.  fol-  IM- 

>  Archiro  dc  flimancas,  liiquiiudon.  Sola  40,  Lit>.  4,  (o\.  23r>,  240,  342,  249, 
SSI. 

*  lUdMn,  rol.  237.  2(il.  *  Ibidein,  fol.  249. 

*  Bibl.  ladonol,  MSS..  X,  U7.  tol  244. 
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upon  the  tribunals  ami,  in  August  1560,  agents  were  apixiiiiied 
\u  the  ui({iii»lorial  dujUicCd  to  keep  watch  over  vavaucicii  occur- 
ring and  to  take  the  neceugary  action.    They  also  made  Uic  col- 
lections »iul  readcred  accoiuiUt;  but,  as  (bt;  income  waa  largely 
payable  iii  kind,  ihu  di&posal  of  which  was  a  matter  of  judgement, 
tliey  were  to  make  no  sales  without  constilting  the  Supreina  nor 
payments  without  its  orders.'    Tliis  arrangement  was  soon  found 
un,iutidfactory.    The  variahle  character  of  ihe  revenues,  chiefly 
baseti  OQ  tithes  and  dependent  on  harvests  and  markets,  afTorded 
abundant  opportunity  for  malversation;  it  soemed  best  to  come 
to  some  under) kuiiUng  with  the  chaiJtcrs  and,  after  much  invee* 
tif^ation  into  deiaihi,  the  poUcy  was  adopted  of  farming  out  this 
prebends  to  them.    In  1565  and  15G6  wc  find  numerous  arrange- 
ments made  of  Uiw  kind.   Tiii.t  too  proved  shori^Uved  and,  in  1567, 
it  waa  determined  to  farm  them  out  to  the  best  biddere.    Finally, 
In  l.'iZO,  regulaUous  were  adopted  for  putting  them  up  at  auction, 
thus  insuring  full  competition  and  preventing  collusion  and,  in 
1680,  the  returns  were  required  to  be  placed  in  the  cofifcre  with 
three  keys — a  system  which  secma  to  have  coutiuucd  to  the  end.' 
There  were  many  intricate  quesliona  affnrding  prolilic  causca 
of  quarrel  to  keep  alivu  tlio  hostility  between  the  chapters  and 
the  Ini|utiutioD,  engendered  by  the  »cisure;  there  were  frequent 
appeals  to  Rome,  which  appear  rarely  to  have  benefited   the 
appellant,  and  the   Inquisition  eventually  was  left  in  adored 
po»iBS!«on  of  ita  acqiu^tjons.     Yet  the  friction  was  constant,  as 
was  inc!\'itable  when  the  relational  were  so  clow  between  parties 
who  disUked  and  (listruatcd  each  otJier.    Thus,  in  1005,  we  find 
the  Huproma  rebuking  the  Barcelona  tribunal  for  requiring  a 
chapter  to  exhibit  its  books  to  show  what  were  the  allotmenta 
made  to  the  resident  canons;  the  information,  it  said,  could  be  I 
obtained  in  a  le***  ofTenwve  way.    Again,  about  the  same  time, 
when  the  tribunal  ordered  the  farmer  of  tlio  re\*enue8  of  the 
prebend  of  Guisana  to  investigate  whetjier  the  chapter  was 
defrauding  it,  the  Suprema  wrote  tliat,  as  no  increase  of  revenue 
C0UI4I  be  thus  obtAinwl.  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  keep  quiet, 
eqweially  if  the  farmer  was  a  beneficed  member  of  the  church;  it  ( 
would  be  better  to  order  the  commissioner  at  A^Taniont  to 
exanune  the  books  of  the  chapter,  because  the  fifty  libras  paid  by 

'  Arcliivo  dc  SimuiQU,  Inrguincion,  Sntn  40,  Lib.  4,  fnl.  24%^ 
)  IbiiJisa.  (al.  100-102.— MSS.  of  Roysl  Llbrvy  of  OapenlutPn,  213  foL,  pp. 
I3S-W.— Arel)!vo  Uhu  iinckmai,  Inqumoinn  ile  Vftknolo,  hag,  2,  a.  lU,  (ol.  IM, 
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the  farmer,  when  compared  with  the  two  hundred  distributed  to 
the  canons,  was  too  small.  To  this  the  tribunal  replied  that  it 
had  long  been  exposed  to  frauds  and  suppression  of  the  value  of 
fruits  by  some  of  the  chapters;  as  for  that  of  Guisana,  it  would 
be  useless  to  examine  the  books,  as  the  contador  would  be  the 
first  of  the  conspirators.' 

Petty  quarrels  such  as  these  are  significant  of  much  that  was 
going  on  everywhere  and  of  the  chronic  condition  of  enmity 
between  the  tribunals  and  the  chapters.  The  former  doubtless 
received  considerably  less  than  their  dues  and  the  latter,  regard- 
ing themselves  as  despoiled,  felt  justified  in  withholding  from  the 
spoiler  whatever  they  could,  -per  fas  et  nefas.  Yet,  however  much 
Uie  revenues  may  have  suffered  in  this  way,  the  prebends  con- 
stituted, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  three-eighths  of  the  resources 
of  the  tribunals,  reaching,  in  1731,  to  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
reales  a  year  and  enabling  them  to  prolong  their  existence  during 
the  later  period,  when  the  confiscations  and  fines  and  rehabilita- 
tions had  ceased  to  fiimish  available  means  of  support.  But  for 
the  brilliant  stroke  by  which  Vald^s  secured  them,  in  1569,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Inqmation  would  not  have  proved 
BO  heavy  a  burden  that  Carlos  III  would  have  allowed  it  to  perish 
of  inanition. 

■  Libra  XIII  de  Cartae,  fol.  82,  164,  166  (MSS.  of  Am.  Pbiloa.  Society). 
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Indications  arc  not  lacking  that,  when  the  InqmsitiDD  wa£ 
established,  it  was  not  irgard'cd  as  a  permanent  instiiiiUon  but 
as  one  to  la»t  only  until  it  had  puriBed  th<^  land  of  ,Fc«-i»h  a])cis- 
tates.  Had  its  prolonged  existence  been  expected,  doubtless  pro- 
vision would  have  been  niadc,  during  the  early  period  of  large 
confiscations,  to  lay  ani'lp  a  fund  sufficient  for  its  support  after 
the  tide  of  spoliation  ehould  have  ebbed.  Ferdinand  occflfdonally 
manife-ifted  a  desire  to  estHbli-sh  a  foumlation  for  ittt  maintenance, 
but  his  own  necessities  and  the  greedy  pressure  for  grants  ren- 
dered nugatory  whatever  intentions  of  the  kind  he  may  have 
enterl^ned  from  time  to  time.  In  the  pro])nsition  nmde  to 
Charles  V,  in  1519,  there  is  alluEdon  to  such  a  plan,  proposed  by 
Ferdinand,  of  seeming  censos  which  should  place  the  institution 
on  a  firm  finaneiai  basis  and  which  had  been  partially  carried  out 
in  some  places.'  There  is  slender  trace,  however,  of  any  results 
of  such  policy.  Wlien  (here  were  large  confiscations  in  Sicily,  ho 
ordered,  June  27,  1513,  that  none  of  the  censoa  so  obtained  should 
be  sold,  but  that  they  should  be  kept  for  the  support  of  the  tri- 
bunal. Apparently  this  was  not  done  by  the  receiver,  Biego  do 
Obregon  wlio,  on  quitting  Sieily  in  1514,  left  behind  him  the 
conaderable  siun  of  twelve  hundred  ounces,  which  Ferdinand 
ordered  his  successor,  Garcf  Od,  to  invest  in  censos,*  but  the 
subsequent  eondition  of  the  tribunal  shows  that  peculation  and 
extravagance  rendered  impossible  any  accumulation.  We  have 
eeen  that,  in  1517,  Seville  and  Cordova  had  reserved  funds  in 
public  securities,  but  they  were  absorbed  by  the  Siiprema.' 
Pasably  these  were  derived  from  the  great  composition  described 


f 


'  Arehivo  de  Slmnneu,  Ptttronnto  RmI,  Iii<)u!sldon,  Leg.  dnico,  fol.  49. — 
"la  <itw  yn  (wtii  oumpradu  c  cotinvtuwiu  pa.n  elln  en  nlgtinks  partva,  compntndolo 
du  la  Rianm  e  wgund  que  ol  ivy  cnlAlico  lo  lenyn  niwidNiiu  v  cooicnfado  A  coiq- 
prnr. 

'  Ibidem,  Iiiiiiiif>iri<n),  lib.  3,  to).  230,  314. 

*  IbMm.  Lib  S,  fol.  Ifi. 
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above;  a  c6dulft  bearing  the  n&mft  of  Queen  Juana,  February  24, 
1516,  »l!iU»-s  that  it  was  cii^votcd  to  the  purchase  of  ceusos  for  Uie 
Inqulaiuoii,  but  vre  have  had  occ-aeion  to  see  bow  it  was  frittered 
away  so  tliat  only  a  moderato  portion  con  tiave  rcocbod  i\e 
destination.'  The  Tole'lo  tribunal,  in  1515,  received  from  Fer- 
dinand the  absolute  ownership  of  the  building  occupied  by  it 
and  some  other  propcrtiea.'  Doublleiis  there  were  otlier  duua- 
tions  of  greater  or  less  amount,  but  these  are  the  only  appr(i[)ria- 
tions  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  tribiuials  o£  Castile  Uiat  I 
have  mot  with. 

A»  for  tha%  of  Aragon,  a  letter  of  Cardinal  Adrian,  January 
30)  tS20,  allowing;  Saragossa  to  ilraw  upon  tbc  fines  and  penances 
foritH  expenses,  until  it  could  get  some  confiscationa,  shows  that 
it  had  no  other  source  of  support.*  Barcelona  was  somewhat 
better  off,  for  the  local  government,  in  con.-atteration  of  the  t>in- 
oorcUa  of  1520,  granted  it  twelve  thousand  librae  and,  though 
the  InquifdtJon  subsequently  saw  fit  to  deny  this,  a  letter  of  the 
Suprema  in  1521,  directing  the  diputados  to  invest  in  censos  the 
8Utu,  which  they  had  already  deposited,  shows  tliat  oa  their  side, 
at  l€a.<it,  the  bargiun  was  honestly  carried  ont^*  \\*hat  between 
this  and  tlie  results  of  the  somewhat  irre^rular  industry  of  the 
iaqiusitort),  the  tribunal  must  have  been  fairly  well  supplied  for, 
in  1550,  we  chanoa  to  hear  of  an  ayuda  de  costa  of  twenty-four 
ducats  granted  to  its  notary  Ilartolom(5  tiarcfa  for  his  labor  in 
coiiying  the  bootui  of  coosoe  which  it  lieUl  in  Porpigaan  an<l  the 
account.^  of  the  receiver.*  As  for  Valencia,  at  this  period,  1  have 
met  Mrith  no  data. 

Tlift-je  indicationa  am  fragmentary  but  they  «nffice  to  justify 
the  concluaiou  that  the  proceeds  of  the  great  confiscatious  in  the 
early  period  were  disapatcd  without  laying  up  any  permanent 
pro%'iaion  for  the  future.  .\s  the  Suprema,  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  constantly  drawing  upon  tho 
tribunals,  it  proves  that,  an  a  rule,  they  were  making  more  than 
Uieir  expenses  and  that  when  one  chanced  to  run  short  its  de6- 
cicncy  was  supplieil  from  some  more  fortunate  one.  llic  grant, 
in  1559,  of  a  hun<lred  thousand  ducats,  levied  upon  the  Spanish 
eccleaastica,  was  probably,  for  the  moat  part>  invested  by  the 


»  Arefalvo  dc  Siinancaa,  tiKiuiscion,  Lib.  3,  M.   103.  428,  430;  Lib.  S.  [oL  9; 
Lib  9,  fol.  'JG. 
*  Ihidom.  Uh.  3.  tal.  412.  >  TbldpRi.  1.11).  73.  foL  U4. 

'  U>iUcm,  fol.  ISA.  >  IbUcm,  Lib.  -tO,  tM.  301. 
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Supreiiiu  for  ita  own  benefit,  Uuxtgli  U>ii  tliousand  ducats  tvere 
placed  in  the  bauds  of  ita  alguazU  mayor  Ibairu,  U>  bc  drawo 
upou  for  special  purpoeeg.'  Then  came  lli«  eupprenaon  of  Ibe 
prebends,  which  was  expected  to  relipve  all  necessltice,  but  it 
seems  to  have  led  to  improvidence  for,  in  1573,  the  Suprema 
compliuueii  tUat  moueyii  received  from  redemption  of  censos  bad 
not  been  rHiwesU'd  but  bad  been  K|jwni,  nud  it  called  for  reports 
us  to  auiouutd  received  and  expended.  Apparently  the  explana- 
tions were  not  satisfactory  for,  in  1579,  peremptory  orders  were 
issued  that,  when  a  wnso  was  paid  off,  the  money  muFt  be  rein- 
vented in  another,  no  matter  how  imperative  might  be  other 
calls.*  Thus,  in  16&6,  the  tribunals  were  called  upon  for  reporta 
of  their  revenue,'*,  an  it  was  undej-st^iod  that  these  had  inereiwed, 
together  vith  statements  as  to  the  product  of  the  prrlx^nds  and 
cen«0B.'  It  is  not  likely  that  these  were  fully  and  frankly  ren- 
dered, Under  the  rules,  as  we  shall  see,  monthly  ctatenientH  were 
requimi,  which  should  have  made  demands  for  special  reports  su- 
perfluous, but  the  tribunals  were  apt  to  observe  towards  the  Su- 
prema the  same  retieence  which  it  showed  to  the  kiup.  We  happen 
to  have  the  report  of  Valencia,  made  in  1587,  in  response  to  tliis 
order,  and  find  that  it  is  quite  imperfect.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  confispations  and  penances,  and  various  ilcniK  are  omitted, 
white  the  'J500  ducats  levied  on  the  Mori!<cofl  shrink  to  1500 
librae,  and  the  total  amounta  to  nbout  SOOO  libraa  for  the  year.^ 


<  Ibidem,  9dt&  40,  Lib.  4,  M.  238,  3-16.  270;  Libra  MO,  t<A.  43. 

■  ArdilYO  de  Alodi,  IlMipotk,  No.  473. — Ardiivo  de  SimanCM;  Ub.  S8>, 
M.  I2H. 

'  Ibitkci,  Lib.  &i2,  (oL  48. 

*  Arehivn  hist.  nAeiooAl,  Inquiiilelan  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  403. 

Tbe  nimituuy  •>(  inniDK^  U: 

CV-nwwdi- la  ('iudiwl  di"  Valrndii.  valen  .         .        ,      648Q.     3b.  ^hJ. 
Ouaao*  ct)  cl  Rcyno  dn  Vnlcncia,  va\in  .         .       825        6        6 

Ouaooicalo  dc  Valcaoio.  ybIoi        ....      W3      14 

Dencho  P«rtu|piwi —     — 

L>  cnnongin  dc  Tortoui        .  .  .         .         .       t47        3 

L»  conongjft  dc  Trnicl — 

I*  conon^K  do  Xfttiva — 

Ln  canoiiciu  do  S^ortM        .....     — 

liM  MoRitenii  dc  Vitlencia IfOO      — 

Lm  OMaa  vak^n 1500 

Al  tlM>  nid  tb-rv  ure  muidry  ftenu  enUnnl  b»  iweeiTed  from  thf  euionry  of 
T>rual,  MDOnnUng  tn  oil  to  5)1L  3a.  Sd.  Alao  l«>a  payiueoU  (rum  th«t  of  JAllva 
B^grvguliag  llOU.  17s.  lOd. 
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Yd  Valencia  must  have  lieen  abuntianlly  supplied  for,  when  in 
1601,  l)u;  SupixMiia  gave  it  pcnniBsiun  tu  have  a  catiopy,  for  occa- 
sions  of  extraordinary  sentences,  made  at  a  vo«t  not  exceeding 
500  ducats,  when  it  was  tinisiied  the  bill  araountfvi  to  over  900. 
The  Suprema  grumbled  at  tliis  extravagance,  but  ftnatly  ordpred 
it  to  be  pud.'  The  tribunal  of  LogroAo  must  also  have  been  tu 
funds,  for  we  chance  to  learn  that,  in  1.^87,  it  lent  to  the  Coun- 
tess of  Oflorno  the  sum  of  155.535  rcaU-s  17  mrs.  for  which  it 
recedved  the  annua)  interest  of  4552  reales  5  mra.,  or  about  three 
per  cent,' 

At  this  pieriod  the  Inquisition  ought  to  have  been  financially 
comfortable,  with  its  prebends  and  ordinary  sources  of  income, 
besides  having  nearly  all  jIm  liighor  ofEtials  quartered  on  the 
churches,  but  the  fall  in  Uie  purchasing  power  uf  money  bad 
naocs.>^tated  a  rise  in  salaries  and  it  was  not  backward  in  making 
complmnt.  In  t!)i)5,  a  memorial  of  the  Supn-ma  to  Philip  II 
refers  to  frequent  previous  appeals  repreKcnting  the  diminution 
of  its  property  and  income,  together  with  the  multiplication  of 
oflBcials,  and  doelares  that,  if  some  remedy  is  not  found,  the  king 
will  be  obliged  to  make  up  the  definieney.*  Soon  after  this  the 
tribunals  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  suffered  conaderably  from 
the  expulwon  of  the  Moruscos  iu  1609-10,  to  which  they  had  so 
largely  contributed.  The  blow  fpll  nith  special  severity  on 
Valencia,  where  the  Moorish  population  was  largest,  and  the 
tribunal  lost  it-s  2500  ducats  a  year  and  uiiliimteti  jxiwer  of 
inflicting  ten-<lucat  tinea.  In  1615  we  find  the  Suprema  ordering 
the  salaries  prorated  in  conformity  with  the  collections — thou^, 
at  the  same  time,  the  alcaide  Gil  No^ucrol  was  jubilated  with  a 
salary  of  10,000  maravedtn  and  Nicolas  Gaver,  the  ."Steward  of 
tho  prison,  was  told  to  look  for  something  from  which  a  grant 
could  be  made  to  him.' 

.\mple  U!*e  was  made  of  the  distrens  in  Aragon  to  stimulate 
royal  liberality.  January  30,  1617  the  Suprema  represented  it 
to  rhilip  Til,  but  his  extravagance  had  kept  him  pcnntlrtut  and 
the  appeal  was  unanswered.  It  relumed  to  the  charge,  October 
22,  1618,  perhai>s  thinking  that  tlie  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma 


*  Anliivo  bist.  nacional,  Inquincion  do  VAtcnd*,  Leg.  fi,  a.  2,  fol.  289,  33Z. 

■  Archivo  dc  SimaDCu.  Inquuicion,  Ubro  500. 

'  Ibytm  Lib.  030.  M.  274. 

'  Arcbivo  bisl.  naeioiu^,  liKpiUieion  d^  Valencia,  L«g.  (,  n,  2,  M.  2,  6,  36,  40, 
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miglil  trod  to  a  more  favorable  hearing.  The  condition  nf  the 
tribunal  »r  Majorca  was  n^prcst'oU'd  as  deplorable;  it  could  uo 
longer  be  helped,  as  formerly,  by  Vaienda,  for  that  tribunal  bad 
a  yearly  defirit  of  4fX)  ducats,  Barcelona  was  in  like  evil  plight, 
and  the  tribunals  of  Castile  could  no  longer  afford  it  the  aid  they 
used  to  ^ve.  As  for  SaragoRsa,  its  distress  had  already  been 
represented  to  tlie  king,  who  was  prayed  to  order  the  Viee-chan- 
ccUor  of  Aragon  to  make  provimoii  for  its  relief.'  Then,  in  another 
connulta  of  1619,  the  Suprema  nAserted  that,  taking  the  In- 
ciuiation  as  a  whole,  its  expenses  exeeeded  its  ineonie  find  that 
tlie  deficiency  nuwt  be  iqipplini  by  the  king;  as  a  convincing 
argument  it  adde<I  that,  whon  vacancies  occurred,  it  proposed 
to  supprt'88  three  inquisitorships",  sixteen  secretary  whips  and  jls 
own  thni*  suiKTiiunu'rary  nieiubcrs — an  intention  that  failed  of 
realization.'  We  may  rea-sonably  heidtate  to  accept  thetw  clanv 
orous  corupliunts  of  poverty,  when  the  Suprema  soearefully  kept 
the  sovereign  in  the  dark  as  to  iln  reul  resources,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
reconole  with  them  the  assertion  of  Fray  Bleda,  in  IGIS,  that  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  was  so  richly  endowed  that  it  had  a  hundred 
plaem  in  receipt  cf  incomes  larger  than  those  of  many  Italian 
binhoprics.' 

No  doubt,  during  the  ensuing  period  of  war,  miegovemmeot  and 
elaborate  rinani-ial  blundering,  the  Inquisition,  in  some  degree, 
diared  the  (Ustress  which  wa^  universal  throughout  Spain,  but 
it  bad  resourcpn  more  available  and  more  jeaJoiicly  husbanded 
than  the  other  departments  of  the  State;  it  was  exposed  to  less 
pressure  and  it  managed  to  meet  the  incessant  demand«  of  Philip 
IV  with  no  very  ttevore  «ncrifice  of  its  invested  capital.  Of  course 
the  cuFtomarj*  complaints  continued.  In  a  con.sulta  of  March 
28,  1681  the  Ruprema  bewmled  the  poverty  of  the  organiiation, 
the  lack  of  means  among  the  tribunals  to  pay  the  salaries  and 
maintenance  of  priMners,  which  it  bad  repeatedly  represented, 
with  statements  of  the  contador-gencral  showing  the  income  of 
each  tribunal  with  it*  deficit.*  This  may  have  been  true  anrppards 
some  of  them,  owing  to  special  causes.  Thusacon.tultflof  Novem- 
ber 6,  1677,  asserts  that  the  Concordia  of  164B  had  reduced  Sara- 
gossa  to  such  penury  that  the  last  statement  of  its  very  moderate 

'  .\rchivo  dc  ^inmnoa*,  Iiiquincion,  IaIi.  19,  (ol.  100. 

■  Ribl.  lurional.  HSS..  X,  1A7.  fol.  244. 

■  Blcdn,  Cronitn  4e  loa  Moraa  de  EspnAa,  p.  &i4  O'aleocU.  1414). 
*  Areliiro  dc  SfnuDccu,  luciuiscion,  Mb,  26,  fol.  39. 
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salaries  (tliownl  un  amount  of  1 1 1,2-16  Kilvi>r  siK>l(lo$  due  lo  the 
officials,  forcing  ihu  Suprcnia  this  year  to  assist  it  with  1760 
pieces  of  eight,  n  grant  that  it  caunot  repeat  owing  to  ita  own 
vHry  narrow  means.'  In  other  ca«ee,  diBlrc-Ri  may  Iw  aitribut«d 
to  incurable  laxity  of  iniinagcnipnt,  as  in  Toletlo,  fchere  a  state- 
nicul  of  1647  shows  a  payment  by  the  receiver  of  105,984  nirs. 
to  the  Inquisitor  Santos  do  San  Pedro,  accorniianied  with  the 
remark  that  lack  of  means  prevents  his  paying:  the  balance  still 
due.  But  it  al^^o  shows  that  the  receiver  held  S01,724  nu«.  of 
obligatinns  ao  wortlilcss  that  the  auditor  did  not  consider  advis- 
able any  attempt  to  collect  them,  and  that  thcn^  were  arrcarafps 
due  on  censas  and  other  aources  nf  revenue  amounting  to  1 ,353,462 

Tliis  justifies  what  Im  asHertcd  in  the  plain-spoken  memurio] 
of  1623  to  the  Suprema — that  through  negliRenco  there  have  be^n 
«uch  losses  tliat,  if  they  had  been  avoided,  the  tribunals  would 
be  ttbuncIantJy  provided.  This  is  attributwi  to  the  lieggarly 
salariea  of  the  liiiancial  officials;  not  having  enough  to  support 
them,  they  engage  in  other  oceupationa  and,  being  sxn-e  of  tbor 
salaries,  they  pay  no  attention  to  their  dutiett.  Another  effect  is 
tliat  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  natives  who,  through  kinslup  or  fear 
of  offentling  their  neip^bors,  do  not  execute  orders,  or  who  grant 
such  lie) ays  that  the  chances  of  colteeting  are  lost.  Moreover,  aa 
they  get  no  fees  for  looking  up  e^ndence  and  docutnents,  suits 
miscarry."  Incompetent,  slovenly  and  oflen  corrupt  adminiatrsi- 
Uon  such  as  this  affords  ample  explanation  of  wliatcver  digress 
may  have  exiated.  Nor  was  malversation  confined  to  the  local 
tribunals.  In  November,  lfrl2,  Madrid  was  startled  when,  by 
onler  of  the  inquiator-general,  the  preading  member  of  the 
Suprema,  Pwlro  Pachechn,  was  suddenly  arrested  for  m&lversa- 
tiooin  office  and  was  hurried  off  to  I>eon,  wilhout  allowing  him  to 
communicate  with  the  king  or  with  (Jlivares,  and  every  one  said 
tiiat  it  was  a  judgement  of  Gotl  on  him  for  his  extortions*'— the 
same  Paeheco  to  whom  Philip  had  just  grante*!  some  30,000 
ducats  accruing  from  the  sale  of  offices  (p.  215).  There  is 
significance  in  the  cautious  remark  of  Pellicer,  August  15,  I64S, 
comparinf;  the  death  <A  Don  Lopo  de  Morales,  of  the  Council  of 


<  .\rchivo  gen.  dc  U  C.  de  AmKon,  t^rg.  S2S. 

'  Aictuvo  hist,  nacuinxl.  In'tuisrioa  dc  Tolcdfl.  Qmtahilktad,  Lrc.  241,  n.  33. 

*  Archive  do  8iinanc»9>,  In<|uiiiicio»,  I.lb.  OSn,  fol.  10. 

•  Culm  dc  Jcsuitaa  (Mem.  hial.  EspaHol,  XIX.  300). 
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Costiltv  who  died  very  poor,  ami  of  IiKpiiftilnr  Alcnlo,  of  tlic 
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vho  died  very  rich,  leAvuig  ^0,1)<)U  liucaU  in  gold  au<i 


I 


rcniu, 
silver,' 

The  finarn:ial  Hasliclty  of  thR  tribunals  was  mnarkable,  es|je- 
ciulty  when  wUmulaUHl  by  the  pressure  of  poverty,  for  tliey  held 
the  means  of  r«cupcratioo  in  th«r  own  hands.  V'aJencia  uiwloubt- 
edly  sufTerril  for  awhUc  from  Uie  Morisco  expulsion,  vl-I  in  1030 
we  chanc*'  to  Irarn  that  it  ha<l  4.'>,500  ducats  invested  iu  tuum- 
cipal  bonds  at  five  per  cent.,  yielding  an  income  of  2275  ducats. 
In  1633  the  Supreraa  is  scolding  it  for  it*  extravagance  in  iUumi- 
nalioDs  and  buU-fightti  and,  in  the  same  year,  it  is  seeking  iuvcst- 
mcuts  for  its  spare  funds.  Tliis  prosperity  coiitinucnl  for,  in  1C60, 
a  statement  of  its  income  shows  -ifiOO  libnis  from  interest  on 
bonds  and  63U  from  the  rents  of  some  houses,  in  addition  to  the 
four  eanoiiries  and  tJie  fines  and  conUacations.^  After  the  sup- 
preeffloii  of  the  Catalan  rebelliun,  iu  1G52,  the  r(>sh)red  Bareetonn 
tribunal  bad  to  reconstruct  ilt^elf  from  tlie  foundations,  but  it 
apcedily  became  opulent  for,  in  1662-4,  it  upent  more  than  4:200 
libras  in  daoiask  han^nga,  repairs  and  extraordinary  ayudas  de 
costa  and,  in  16fl6,  it  was  investing  1000  lihras  in  a  censo.* 

Aa  ui  duty  bound,  a  portion  of  the  savings  of  tJio  Inquisntion 
was  inveslfd  in  giiveniment  swvtrilies.  Bettt-(>pn  1661  and  16G7 
there  were  placed  in  this  manner,  from  the  proceeds  of  con- 
futations, &uin»  amounting  to  601,272  rars.  and,  in  166S,  tliis 
was  increased  by  202,771,  the  whole  aggregate  at  this  date  being 
7,877,999.  With  customary  favoritism,  its  holdings  weie  ex- 
enipted  from  the  deductions,  amounting  lo  partial  rfpudiation, 
in  which  the  necessities  of  Spanish  finance  sought  relieJ".' 

Taking  it  as  a  whole  I  think  we  may  assume  that,  during  the 
vidsatudes  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  the  Inquisition  had 
abundant  means  for  iti;  support  and  that,  dr.qpitc  itx  iiire^ant 
complaints  of  poverty,  it  snttered  les.s  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  ilian  any  other  department  of  the  government.  Internal 
mismanage meut  or  external  cauM-)«  may  have  brouglit  temporary 


■  AvJBos  hieuSricm  (^Senunario  srddita,  XXXllI.  60). 

*  Archtvn  ttist.  nncionnl,  Tnqiiiucion  do  ViJcncia,  I^r-g.  1,  n.  1,  (ol  0O9;  d.  6, 
fol.  331 :  IxsL.  8,  n.  2.  H.  <li2,  177.  678,  579.  816,  618;  Ug.  9,  n.  1.  [oL  2U2;  n. 
8,  foL  382;  U«.  11.  a.  1.  fol.  W-J;  I^r.  37! :  I*g.  377;  Log.  €21,  foL  108. 

*  Ar«hivi>  dp  ^imiuimn,  Tn<)ijisicion,  l^ib.  KT,  fol.  30, — LIbio  XIII  titt  Cbrtai, 
fol.  ISI.  130,  MO,  2U  (MSy.  of  Am.  Ptiilos.  Suripty). 

'  Aiwhi«i>  do  StuMucae,  Iiiqutslciion,  Log.  1405,  (uL  80, 
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distress  on  iadivulual  tribimHl::),  but  persecution  was  still  &  lucra- 
tive buaiuesii  and  such  troubles  were  speedily  overcome.  As  for 
the  Suprema,  we  have  seen  that  it  was  always  in  funds,  Dot  only 
for  its  necesalies  but  for  its  luxuries  and  for  the  liberalities  diow- 
ered  upon  it»  members  and  subordinates,  while  the  cxantiualion 
of  a  large  series  of  receipts  for  salaries  and  perquisites  shows  that 
payments  were  made  willi  a  punctuality  rare  in  the  Spanish 
ailniiniatration  of  the  period.  C«rtain  it  is  that  the  Count  of 
Prigihana,  in  his  a<l(lition  to  the  ConsuUa  Ma<pia  of  1690,  assumee 
that  the  Inquisiticm  was  richly  endowed  with  the  prebends,  the 
real  estate  acquired  through  confiBcatioD  and  the  ceuaoe  and 
other  investmcnta  which  it  had  accuniulst^d.' 

The  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  ominous  of  troublea 
to  come.  Tlie  War  of  Succcsidon  threw  everything  inl«  lUsorder. 
Not  only  wew*  the  inquisitorial  finances  affected,  but  the  exigen- 
des  of  the  Bourbon  government  caused  it  to  levy  exactions  which 
Philip  IV  iu  his  deepest  lUatress  hod  not  ventured  upon.  About 
1701  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  waa  laid  on  the  aalaricyt  of  all  officials, 
and  this  soon  afterwards  was  increased  to  ton.  Then,  in  1707, 
the  InquiisiUon  had  to  bear  its  part  in  a  general  donation,  the 
collection  of  which  was  cntruated  to  the  bishops,  an  though  the 
Suprema  was  distrtisted  and,  in  1709,  this  was  followed  by  an 
"honcetOBubsiiUo."*  To  obtain  some  return  for  this,  thcSuprcma 
ordere<l  Usts  to  be  made  up  of  all  benefices  not  rpf|iiiring  resirlence 
throughout  Spain,  under  royal  patronage,  and  asked  the  king  to 
incorporate  them  in  the  InquiaiUon,  but  this  somewhat  audacious 
request  waa  refused,* 

Complaints  of  poverty  continued  and,  if  we  may  trust  a  tabular 
Atatement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  tribunal, 
drawn  up  in  1731,  they  were  fully  justif5e<l,  for  the  finances  must 
have  undergone  a  most  notable  deterioration  under  Plubp  V. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  mystery  how  the  institution  continued  to  exist 
under  such  c-omlitions,  with  a  yearly  deficit  of  over  half  a  million 
reales  and  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  overdue  wages  to  ita 
employees.*    The  expenses  of  the  Suprema  are  represented  u 


■  RibL  nscional.  M.^S.,  Q,  4. 

'  Arehtvo  hint.  iiBcioiml,  Inquisloion  de  Vnlmciii,  Leg.  0,  n.  3,  fol.  160,  IPS, 
209,  219.  222.  228 

•  Ibiilrm.  fol.  173. 

*  Arehtvo  dc  Al«aU,  Hscicittln,  Leg.  &I1>  (Ub.  0>.    For  Ootall*  »m  Appendix. 
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about  i!ou!)le  its  receipts.    Only  two  tribunals,  those  cX  Santiago 
auti  Se\'i)lc,  ^huw  a  »uiall  exccHs  of  iucome,  wIuIl-  VaK-ucia  pru- 
dently squares  its  accounta  Xo  a  maravedt.    The  rest  all  show  a 
greater  or  less  deficit.    The  Suprema  no  longer  draws  at  will  oa 
tbe  tribunab,  but  some  of  tbeiii  buvc  to  mak.v  to  it  defiiutv  sub- 
ventions; thus  Santiago  is  obliged  to  contribute  18,000  realee, 
C6rdova    10,000,    Seville    20,000,    Murcia   45,000   and    Majorca 
10,000,  the  rt'st  nothing,  but  ou  what  principle  these  [jaymeiita 
were  based  does  not  ap{)ear.    Kach  tribunal,  although  subordinate 
to  the  Suprema  in  financial  matters,  has  its  own  budget,  it£  own 
independent  rcisounr^j,  and  is  left  to  manage  \u  deficit  as  best  it 
^ou.     The  reault,  ao  might  be  expected,  is  various.     C6rdova, 
Murcia  and  Majorca  would  be  solvent  but  for  the  subventions  to 
the  .Suiin-nia.    The  liille  Majorca  tribunal,  furnicrly  so  nccea- 
ffltouR,  haa  now  the  largmt  salary  Ust  of  all,  amounting  to  104,694 
rcales,  but  it  likewise  enjoys  the  largest  reveiuie  from  iiivestnirnta, 
96,829  drawn  naturally  from  its  lucky  confiscalionfi  in  1678  and 
1691,  from  wliich  it  doubtless  secured  an  endowment.     Toledo, 
^  with    but   a   moderatif   deficit  of   27,000,    owes   over   250,000 
H  re-ales  to  iUn  ofllcials.     Saragossa  continues  unfortunate;  it  was 
H  eject«il  from  the  Aljafeifa,  probably  as  an  incident  of  the  War  of 
i      Suocessiou,  but  Pbihp  V,  in  1708,  pranfcd  it  6200  dueats  a  yf-ar 
out  of  the  confiscatjoaa  to  rent  buildings.    Thi«  was  withdrawn 
in  1725  and,  in  1727,  the  Suprema  appealed  to  the  king  with  a 
de(Jorable  account  of  its  condition,  dependent  on  its  prebcmla 
.  and  with  an  income  leas  than  half  of  its  pay-roll.'     Us  pasilion 
had  not  improved  iu  1731.    It  bad  undertaken  to  put  up  new 
'       buildings,  on  wliirh  20,000  ibicafs  bed  bpcn  spent  and  more  than 
I       20,000  adiUlional  were  requiretl  for  their  completion.    It  was  very 

■  expensively  managed,  with  a  salary  li«t  of  nearly  93,000  realea 
"  and  total  CNpense.'i  of  118,000,  on  an  ineome  of  about  80,000, 
\       wliile  Barcelona  paid  in  salaries  only  30,000  ami  its  whole  expfndi- 

■  ture'  was  less  than  00,000  on  an  iiieoiiie  of  48,000.  Santiago  was 
^  fortunate  in  its  prpbcnds,  which  broxight  in  nearly  88,000  a  year; 
I  outaide  of  this  it  had  only  5000  from  investments,  but  it  was  able 
H  to  pay  it«  subvention  and  had  a  surplus  of  nearly  4000.  In  only 
"  four  tribunals — Sautiago,  Seville,  Murcia  and  Valencia — were  the 

salaries  fully  paid  up. 
Tlie  whole  statement  illustrates  the  curious  IacIc  of  system 


Ardtivo  de  SnukucM^  luquunejoD,  VA>.  27,  tcH.  $7. 
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under  which  the  Inqnlntion  had  cont'mued  ance  ita  foimdaUan. 
Under  Kf^rdinancl,  h(>  hatiill(>d  ittt  finaticeB  as  his  own,  using  thorn 
according  to  his  necessities,  with  improvident  disregard  of  the 
future,  and  without  formulating  an  arrangement  by  which  its 
affairs  could  hv  placed  on  »  siublc  basis,  although  its  galae  were 
aleatory  and  subject  inevilably  to  diminution  as  it  accomplished 
the  object  of  il«  creation.  Then,  under  Charles  V,  the  Suprema 
assumed  control,  supplying  ita  own  waut«  from  any  surplus  pre- 
sumably exisUng  in  any  tribunal,  ami  transferring  sums  from  one 
to  another  as  pxii^cies  presented  tiiemBclves  in  the  fluctuating 
stream  of  confisc:aUonp,  The  ab«orpUou  of  the  prclH-nUa  afforded 
for  the  first  time  a  more  stable  reventie,  although  these  loo  we*e 
variable.  Kaeh  tribunal  acquired  those  which  fell  within  Its 
diMtrirt,  thus  obtaining  an  utioqual  bai*is  of  support,  and  bftcom* 
ing  in  a  certain  sent^e  financially  indepentlcnt,  altliough  subject  ■ 
to  the  scrutiny  and  control  of  the  Suprema.  Thus  (me  might  be  " 
wealthy  and  another  poverty-«tricl<en.  There  waa  no  soUdnrity, 
no  common  treaatiry  into  which  the  receipts  of  each  were  poured 
and  from  which  their  neceiwitier<  were  supplied.  The  Suprema 
bad  a  general  auditor's  office,  u>  which  the  accomiia  of  ail  the 
receiTers  or  treamirera  were  rendered,  enabling  it  to  exerdse 
Riipep\Tsinn  and  a  more  or  Ipsa  filful  and  efficient  dirertion.  but  it 
was  more  intent  on  providing  for  its  own  wants  tlian  on  enforcing 
responrdbility  upon  the  local  financial  officials.  It  wasted  its 
enprgips  on  the  pfttiest  details,  while  distanrft  and  difficult  com- 
munication forced  it  practically  to  leave  important  questions  to 
the  discretion  of  the  trihmiaU.  The  anomalous  financial  oi^an- 
izatirtn,  which  thus  d<*v<>lope<i,  comhineiJ  the  vicat  of  centralixa- 
tion  and  local  self-government,  with  divided  responsibility  and 
inefficient  suiKrWfdon.  A  tribunal  which  chancctl  to  have  large 
coitli»r»tion!i  or  mimeroun  and  lucrative  prrhends,  with  honMt 
and  capable  ad  mini  titration,  prosj^ered,  while  others  not  so  (( 
tunate  were  reduced  to  penury. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  the  condition  seenis  to  hav! 
shghily  improved.  A  writer.  e\i(lpntly  well-informed,  who  com- 
plains bitterly  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Inquisition  waa  crippled 
by  iiiadffjuatt'  means,  Etaten  itn  revenues  at  B48,00fl  realcs  derived 
fniin  itivi'.i*led  |ir<i|iprty  and  637,000  from  a  hundred  prebends 
and  some  pensions,  while  its  salaries  and  expenses  amount  to 
1,900,000,  leaving  a  <lcficit  of  4(10,000,  He  proposes  that  Iho 
property  deriveil  from  eonruM^aUonri,  representing  a  cnpitol  of 
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26,000,000,  should  b«  Abandoned  to  the  king  and  that  (he  Church 
be  levied  upon  to  rwse  the  total  income  to  2,700,000  which  he 
aapumcs  to  \iv  abeoluldy  esscntiaJ.  It  is  scaro)  nccessiiry  to  fnter 
into  the  details  of  this  propowd  levy,  except  to  mention  that  he 
says  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  thirteen  collepjate  chnrrbes, 
in  which  no  prebend  had  I>crn  siippresspd  and  these,  avcraping 
Ihem  at  2500  realea,  would  yield  282,500  a  year;  aJso  that  ihcre 
were  forty-nine  inquisitors  enjoyinR  prebends  and  henefiees, 
averaging  11,000  n  vcar  which  should  be  incorporated.  jncldiDg 
539,000.' 

Another  vrnivr  of  the  Mnie  period  seeks  relief  by  ouppresaing 
unneecs»ary  cfTiciiils  and  al)w>rbing  M)rae  more  prcbencte,  after 

i^hicb  thp  king  nhoiild  assiime  tbp  whole  responsibility,  appoint- 

'ing  the  salaried  cffieials,  eolleeting  the  revenues  and  paying  the 
expenses,  when,  if  he  had  to  make  good  a  defieiency,  he  could  not 
<ievote  public  money  to  a  cause  more  useful  and  jue^t.  This 
writer  alpo  makes  a  most  earnest  appeal  for  increased  salaries  for 
the  inferior  oflicials,  who,  he  say**,  were  objet-t*  of  popular  deriraon 
in  consequence  of  the  nieanneps  of  their  appearance.  When  one 
died,  the  expenses  of  his  sickness  and  burial  had  to  bt?  defrayed 
by  the  tribunal  in  the  Bhape  of  an  ayuda  de  costa  and,  while 
living,  they  were  overwhelme<l  with  debts  which  tbey  had  no 
means  of  paying,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  claims  fileil  by 

'  ereditofg.  In  the  prm-inces  they  often  had  to  Bupplenient  their 
wages  by  beggary,  and  their  integrity  suffered,  for  the  atar>ing 
are  easy  subjects  for  lemplationB.' 

I  have  not  met  with  statiiitics  as  to  the  guhsequpnt  condition 

(of  earh  tribunal,  but  there  are  indications  that  some,  at  least, 
■were  comfortably  endowed.  Thus  Valencia  which,  in  1731, 
showed  a  carefully  balanced  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, iff  found,  in  )773  and  1774.  purchasing  real  estate  as  an 

rinvestment  for  surplus  funtLs.'  In  1792,  the  Suprema,  in  rcepoose 


«  Bihl,  nftdonal.  MSS.,  Mm,  130. 

Thr  writer  sUlca  that  Uiere  were  in  Spun  1193  CAlhrdnU  caiionri«a,  Aven^ng 

ll/mo  ttx\a  per  annuip.  aggRgatiDg 11,930,000 

■Im  aMO  in  colVgiatfi  diurchm.  north  2S00     ....       SJSU.UOO 

20.680.000 
Aa  iheoc  WOT  InrfP"!)-  fkrlvwl  Trwin  tiilwa  it  >lio«-s  hovrhcAvya  burden  «ras 
nid  un  afcrittilltiro  l>>-  lhi«  Stngle  rvatnni  of  the  chureh  MtnblJslunent. 
■  Aiehi>-o  d<r  Ak-niit.  I->Iim!(>.  Lcf-  3343. 
'  Areblvo  hist.  nacioDxl,  Inquinoioo  do  Vslcocaa,  Lcr.  13,  a.  10,  fol.  42,  6S. 
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to  a  rlptnand  for  increase  of  eaJarios,  oniored  from  all  the*  tribiinalfl 
a  statement  of  income  and  cxih'ijscs  for  llu";  seven  years,  17S4-00. 
The  return  of  Valencia  shows,  for  17&0,  an  income  of  12,207  Hbras 
and  an  expenditure  of  7777,  or  a  surplua  of  4430,  thoufih  its  pay- 
roll coniprised  twenty-five  oflieials,  receiving  in  all  5616.  Its 
coffer  coulaiocd  at  the  time  an  ftccumulation  of  32,707  librae, 
although,  for  the  five  previous  years,  it  had  spent  an  average  of 
5000  libras  a  year  in  permanent  improvements  and  investments, 
Fcrhapci  this  can  scarce  be  taken  as  an  example  of  all  Uie  tri- 
bunals, but  it  would  indicate  that  some,  nt  Icaat,  were  not  op- 
pressed with  poverty,  while  the  absurdly  small  item  of  39  tibras 
4  sucldoM  expended  on  maintenance  of  prisoners,  lu  1790,  inili- 
catea  how  little  real  work  waa  performed  by  its  overgrown  staff.' 
This  flourishing  condition  was  not  destined  to  continue.  The 
oeceaidties  of  the  Government,  in  its  foolish  wara  with  France, 
England  and  I'ortuj*iU,  caused  it  to  ctill  upon  the  Inquisition  to 
convert  its  investments  into  public  funits.  The  Valencia  tribunal 
reported  to  the  Suprema,  February  23,  1802,  that,  in  obedience 
to  'lis  order  of  January  22Qd,  there  hail  been  realiscil  from  the  sale 
of  farms  the  sum  of  62,68-t  hbras,  which  had  been  duly  paid  over 
to  the  "Caja  de  consolidacion  dc  vales,"  and  of  course  all  such 
patriotic  contnbutions  disappeared  in  the  years  of  trouble  which 
ensued.  Penally  unfortunate  was  an  investment  made  in  1705, 
likewise  by  order  of  the  Suprema,  of  6540  libras  in  an  obligation 
of  the  Ileal  Compania  Maritima,  on  which,  as  it  reported  in  1805, 
it  had  never  received  any  interest.  In  the  same  year  it  presented 
a  dolorous  account  of  the  misery  of  its  officials  who,  from  their 
Inadequate  salaries,  had  been  forced  to  make  a  voluntary  dona- 
tion of  four  per  cent,  to  the  Government  and,  under  pressure  from 
the  captain-general,  to  contribute  175  reales  1o  the  support  of  the 
gilk-weavcrs  thrown  out  of  employment,  whirh,  it  suggested, 
should  be  paid  for  them  by  the  tribunal  as,  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  it  ha<l  had  no  fiscal  and  thus  had  saved  his  salary.'  The 
Mbunal  of  Logrofio  mu.-st  hiive  Inishnndcil  its  remuroes,  for  it 
was  able,  July  23,  1808,  to  lend  to  the  authorities  30,000  reales 
towards  a  fimd  demanded  by  the  French  General  \^erdier  for  ' 
alMtitining  from  sacking  the  town.  Under  the  Restoration  i 
return  of  the  loan  was  vainly  claimed.* 

*  Arehivo  hut.  nAcioiuil.  Inqu»i«ion  d0  Vkleoeia,  Leg.  16,  d.  fi,  M.  7. 
■  Ibidem,  Lof.  4,  ii.  3,  (ol.  253.  310.  3S1. 

*  N.  HcrsinU  (BoleUn,  XLV.  -130). 
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Worse  was  to  come  in  Ihe  revolutionary  times  which  followed. 
Napoleon,  on  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  V)KKem\niT  4,  1808,  issued  a 
decree  abolisJiing  the  Inquisition  and  confiscating  its  property 
to  tlip  crown  ami  this,  of  course,  wa«  enforced  wherevt'r  the  French 
armies   penetrated.     On  the  other  hand,  the  C^Srtes  of   Cidis 

Iliad.  learned,  from  the  example  of  the  Inquiation,  that  usi'lcss 
l>pnefiee.s  were  a  financial  resource,  and  one  of  their  earliest,  acts 
was  a  decree  of  December  1,  IMU,  furhidtUng  (he  Domination  of 
incumbcotK  to  all  prebends,  raeiones  an<l  benefices,  vacant  or  falUng 
raeant,  except  mftRistrai,  doctoral,  lectoral  and  penit<?ntiary  pre- 
bends, or  benefices  having  cure  of  pouls,  under  which  the  suppressed 
joiiries  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  War  of  Independence.' 

'  The  Holy  OfTiee  was  virtually  extinct  when  it  was  suppressed  by 
Ihe  C6rtcs  in  1813,  and  we  nhiUl  mk"  herejiftcr  how  painful  was 
tlie  resuscitation  of  its  finances  under  the  Kesioratioa. 


The  financial  organization  of  the  ImiulNition  at  first  was  simple 

and  even  crude.    The  receiver  of  confiacalionB,  or  treasurer,  was 

a  royal  official.     FcrtUnand  always  Bpeaks  of  him  as  mi  receptor 

and  it  viva  the  king  whu  btsvied  commissions  to  all  the  oflicials  on 

[the  financial  rade  of  the  tribunals — the  receiver,  the  auditor  and 

fc&e  judge  of  confiscations — although,  after  the  incorporation  of 

le  prebeniK  the  inqui.^ tor-general  added  powers  to  administer 

[  the  revenues  from  ecclesiastical  sources,  as  this  was  tus  exclusive 

province  under  the  papal  briefs.*    When  Ferdinand  died,  January 

23,  1516,  it  is  not  surprising  that  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the 

way  of  the  recovers,  on  the  ground  that  their  coinnuaaons  expired 

with  him.    To  meet  this,  letters  were  issued  to  them,  in  tlie  name 

of  Queen  Juana,  February  2Sth  and  March  4th,  instructing  them 

[that  they  were  still  in  office,  with  full  authority  to  make  collections 

to  pay  salariciii  and  expenses,*     By  the  time  of  the  re«(»na- 

of  Charles  V,  the  system  had  become  so  firmly  established 

tthat  DO  questions  seem  to  have  anMm,  although  probably  with 

each  new  monarch  rommissions  were  renewed. 

The  office  was  rightly  considered  to  be  one  of  much  importance, 
especially  in  the  early  period  of  large  confiscations.  In  1486,  the 
receiver  figures,  in  the  Saragossa  pay-roll,  for  a  salary  of  3000 


'  C6d>go  de)   Rcinado  intnisi  dn  Jtmt  Nnp»U'<>n   Uoniipnrlr,  p.   13  (MsdncI, 
,3MA).— Colcccioo  de  lo«  Dcorvtas  y  Ordenra  dv  la»  CArtos.  1,  33  (Madrid,  1830). 
*  An:tli^-o  dc  AlokU.  Haeirnd*.  Leg.  644'  (lib,  10). 
'  Aniuvo  dc  SiauDCU,  Iikquiaciuu,  Lib.  3,  fol.  3SS. 
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sueldos  lo  4000  for  lhr>  iiKiuisiUirs,  -while,  in  those  of  Mcuiiin  del 
Cuuipu  and  JaeD|  Vie  h^^  80,000  nirs.  to  60,000  for  tlie  iiiquitaiora. 
In  1516,  the  receiver  and  the  iiiquiator  in  Sicily  both  receive 
30O  ducats.'  Tlie  remver  necessarily  require*!  assistaiit-s  and 
agents,  as  the  properties  under  bis  charge  were  scattered  tbrou^- 
out  his  tlistrict^  At  first  these  were  paid  by  the  fiac,  but  Ximenes, 
in  his  reform  of  l-'iHi,  required  receivers  to  pay  fur  them  out  of 
tlieir  ealftry  of  tiO,0tXJ  nire.— an  economy  of  doubtful  wisdom.* 
In  iiiuc  the  conipikrative  importance  of  the  receiver  dimimsbed 
and.  iti  the  midiUo  (rf  the  eighteenth  eentur>',  we  find  him— or 
treasurer  as  he  was  theji  caUed— rated  at  4tX>  ducats,  while  the 
inquixitorg  and  fiscal  have  800.*  At  times  there  were  distinct 
receivers  for  Uio  eonfiaealionn  and  for  the  fines,  jienftnces  and 
rehabilitations,  but  UHually  uno  Radioed,  though  blie  accounts  were 
kept  separate.  The  receiver  wa«  requireil,  by  tlie  Instructions  of 
1-19S,  to  give  satisfactory  bonds  to  the  amount  of  .tOO.OOO  nirs.* 
A  regulation  of  1579  prescribed  Uial  these  bonds  were  to  be 
renewed  every  three  years  an<l  that,  when  one  of  the  bondsmen 
died,  he  was  to  be  replaced  at  once,  under  pain  of  major  excon)- 
municfttion,  lal't  .scnteiUia;  hut  the  tnxtut'iiry  with  wlijch  thig 
rule  was  enunciated  indicates  how  difBctilt  was  its  enforcement.^ 
While  the  power  of  the  receiver  in  making  collcetiona  wa« 
ahnu«t  boundltiiu,  in  disbursements  he  was  pnidently  limited. 
An  instruction  of  Deza,  in  1504,  requires  the  auditors  not  to  pass 
in  the  accounts  any  item  for  which  the  reeriver  eoiUd  not  exhibit 
an  order  from  Uie  king,  the  iiujuL^iior-generHl,  the  Suprema,  or 
the  judge  of  confiscations  in  matters  adjudicated  by  him.*  Ift 
Aragoa,  tlie  accounts  were  audited  by  the  maestri  uidonat  or 
awtitor-goneral  of  the  kingdom  and,  in  ('a^iile,  by  the  auditor  of 
the  Suprema,  after  which  they  were  submitted  to  Perdinaod, 
who  examined  them  minutely  and  decided  as  to  the  items  di»* 
allowed  by  the  auditors.'  All  this,  as  we  have  seen,  passed  into 
tJie  hands  of  ttic  Suprema,  nliicli  cxcroised  the  most  careful  watch- 

>  Archivo  )[en.  dn  In  C  Ac  Amcon,  Itcgnt.  38ft4,  fol.  77,  93,  9i. — Arolura  d» 
Sinutaatx,  Inquiacion,  Lib.  3,  tol.  343. 

*  InMniccioBM  dH  Iti«ppt«r,  }  II  (Affni^llo,  to}.  IS). 

*  Archivo  de  AlcaU,  &U(lo,  Up;.  12M3.  •  ArgucUo,  fol.  1& 

*  Archivo  biit.  naoiotLal.  Liquisicion  (le  Valencia,  Leg.  5,  il  I,  ToL  IS;  Leg.  ID, 
n.  2,  to).  33^.— .\r«liivo  tiff  Btmaiicns,  Inquiiicioa,  Ub.  M3,  fol.  47.— MSSl  of 
Roroi  IJbmry  of  C^Muhagui,  209',  p.  247. 

■  [[urtruccionM  dd  R(^{<cpu>r,  {  10  (.ir^ictlo,  (cA.  18). 
'  Ai<hivo  4e  t&io&ncaii,  [n4|iiisicitin,  Lib,  1, 
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[ulneaB  ovpt  all  ya&tos  cxtraordinarics,  or  rxpeniUlurcfl  other  than 
the  regular  paymcut  of  saluruis  aiul  thi-  llUc.  Tlius,  in  l&4o, 
MatUii  Pret<d,  the  treasurer  of  Toledo,  paid  out,  on  orders  of  the 
inquisitors,  190J  realea  for  repairs  to  a  house  occupied  by  one  of 
tbem  and  116  r^csfor  repairs  to  liiu  prisop.  The  autUlor  refused 
to  pass  tbeee  trivial  outlay?^  and  it  was  not  until  1654  that  the 
Suprema  allowed  them,  with  a  caution  that  in  future  the  cartas 
acurdadas  muat  be  obiM^ved.' 

The  utnaoet  prcclHton  An<I  minuteness  were  exacted,  with  elab- 
orate vouchers  containing  the  order  authorizing  psynicnt  and 
tho  rec'rijit  «if  IJa:  pay<.v.  lu  the  arcouuiM  for  loli4,  vi  Cristuval 
de  Metlina,  recover  of  \'^al(!ncia,  he  recites  an  ortler  isRued  by  the 
inquisitors  to  Perc  Sorell,  who  whs  rvpmring  the  palace  of  the 
Inquiifiuon,  granting  him  an  ulil  chain  ivhirh  hung  under  some 
of  the  windows  and  lie  includes  Horell's  receipt  for  it.'  Similarly 
in  the  Valencia  accounU  for  1759  we  find  the  inquisitors  issuing 
orders  anil  receipts  taken  in  the  case  of  tlic  flmrwonian  Joaefa 
Berra,  who  was  paid  3  libras  for  swreping  out  the  rooros  from 
January  1st.  to  St.  John's  day  and  5  hlira'<  for  carrying  the  seat 
of  honor  twice  to  the  eliurch  of  Kanla  Ana  and  once  to  San  Sal- 
vador. So  with  Juan  Carcfa,  paid  1  libra  lOe.  for  tuldiig  up  and 
putting  down  Uie  iniits  and  1  libra  4h.  for  two  rords  fur  tlie  welt.* 

There  was  p^'rhaps  some  excuse  for  dilatorine^s  in  rendeiing 
a<:o«uut«  so  elaborately  minute,  aeconipanied  with  the  requisite 
orders  and  vouchers,  but  a  more  rffieipnt  reasnn  was  that  the 
recdver  was  apt  to  be  tn  arrears,  using  the  funds  for  his  own 
profit,  in  doliancc  of  fitrittgcut  regulations,  and  his  account  ren- 
de-red  wa«i  sure  to  be  followed  vith  a  demand  to  pay  a  baloncA 
due.  Ferdinand,  as  we  have  seen,  and  aftcx  him  the  Suprema, 
labored  vaiidy  to  secure  promptitude  and  regularity.  In  U}GO  ib 
devised  an  elaborate  plan  nf  appointinp  an  auditur  for  every  two 
tribunals,  «ith  a  salary  of  40,000  mrs..  for  which  he  was  to  spend 
alternate  years  in  exatniuing  blidr  several  accounts.  Collusion 
between  him  and  the  rL-ceivera  was  guarded  against  by  severe 
penalties  for  paying  Ids  salary  except  on  orders  from  the  Suprema 
and  threata  of  proeecuting  him  for  negleot  of  duty.  M'ben  a 
balance  was  Btruck,  the  reciavcr  was  to  deposit  it  within  nine 
^days  in  the  coffer  of  the  tribunal  and  furnish  the  Suprema  witli 

'  AitiBVt)  hUi.  nacional,  Inquincion  dc  Toledo,  Coatabilidod,  Leg.  241,  n.  32. 
'  n>i<km,  Inqiiisieion  de  Valmcia,  Leg.  371. 
*  IbicktD.  Leg.  3DU,  Cumtiis,  fol.  1-6. 
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e\-'uJenre  of  (ho  fat't  within  ninn  days  more;  if  he  (ailod  in  this, 
thfi  inquisitors  were  to  imprison  liim  tinilftr  [iwn  of  forfeiling  iheiTj 
nalarica  from  that  time  forth.    As  ea<'h  account  was  complclf< 
the  auilitor  was  to  forward  a  copy  to  the  Suprpma,  and  he  waal 
furllirr  to  supervise  the  accounta  of  Uip  collwlors  of  the  sup-' 
pressisl  prcbcinis  and  to  see  that  all  receipts  wpre  duly  <leposted 
in  the  coffer.'    The  schpme  has  interpst  from  the  insight  which  it 
gives  into  the  disorrler  and  dilapidation  characteristic  of  inquisi-^ 
tonal  finance,  rather  tlian  from  any  improvement  which  it  causcdrfl 
for  it  seems  to  have  proved  impracticable.    It  i.s  true  that,  in   ' 
1570,  there  were  some  additional  inatructions  as  to  details,  whidi 
look  as  if,  aft^sr  t<Mi  years,  there  was  an  effort  to  make  it  work, 
but  it  was  3oon  afterwards  abandoned  ami,  in  1572,  there  was  a 
return  to  the  old  system  by  ordering  from  each  tribunal  an 
annual  statement.'    Tliis  was  followed  by  requiring  a  monthly 
report  aa  to  the  managempnt  of  property  and  the  returns  col- 
lected, but  tills  seems  to  have  received  as  little  obedience  aa^ 
previous  instructions.*  ■ 

The  metnoria]  of  1623  to  the  Stiprema  urges  strongly  the 
enforcement  of  the  instructions  of  1560— that  an  auditor  should, 
every  year,  audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  in  the  presence 
of  an  inquiiMlor,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  a  year's  salary  by 
both.  The  statements  thiuH  rendered  .ihould  then  be  examined, 
by  the  fiscal  of  the  Suprema,  with  the  aid  of  an  expert  accounlantj 
for,  through  the  lack  of  this,  in  the  previous  uceouiita  there  have 
been  great  errors,  and  if  they  were  reviewed  hy  a  shrewd  examincf 
it  would  be  discovered  how  large  have  been  the  tosses.*  The 
writer  eviflontly  had  Hide  faith  in  the  receivers-general  and 
auditors-general  on  whom  the  Suprema  depejidwl,  but  his  sug- 
gestions were  not  art<'d  upon,  and  the  Suprema  contented  itaeif 
with  calling  upon  the  dilatory  treasurers  for  annual  report*  and 
occafflonally  getting  their  statements.  The  secret  of  the  delay  is 
Indicated  in  instructions  to  the  Valenria  tribunal,  in  1633,  that, 
when  Melchor  de  Mendoza,  the  treasurer,  has  finishe<l  the  account* 
which  he  has  commenced,  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  to, 
make  him  pay  the  baJance  against  him.* 


'  Archlvo  de  SJmaiuiu,  Inquindon,  SoU  40,  Lib.  4,  foL  M. 

•  IbldMn,  US.  «3n,  M.   133. 

'  Ardiivo  biM.  lutcional,  tn<tuisdon  dc  Val^cU.  Ixg  6,  d.  2,  foL  3M. 
'  Ardiivo  Av  tHniaiiOns,  liKtiiitucion,  Lit).  OSA,  tot.  31. 

*  Arcliivo  liisl.  twcioiul,  Iai{uialci<>n  <le  VnlcDCia.  Ix-g.  8,  n.  3,  fot.  337. 
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The  Deposilarios  de  Iob  Pretendienteii,  who  had  charge  of  thp 
deposits  of  thoso  scfking  proofs  of  Uiiipieza,  emulated  the  treae- 
urera.  A  letter  of  March  '2S,  1665,  to  the  Barcelona  trihimul  calls 
attention  to  a  carta  acordada  of  January  16,  1620,  ordering  the 
ikccountji  of  the  dcpoeutario  to  bi:  included  in  the  axmu&l  ^tate- 
menta  required  for  the  auditor-general.  The  latter,  however, 
reports  that  he  has  received  none  for  many  years,  whercforp  it 
ii  ordttTcd  lltal  an  itvinisud  statement  in  detail,  including  every- 
thing since  the  latit  account  rendered,  shall  be  made  out,  lihowing 
what  is  due  to  all  parties  concerned,  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  Uie  command  was  obeyed.  In  1713,  orders 
were  seat  to  Valencia  thai,  if  the  depositario  did  not  pay  tlie 
balance  in  four  months,  preaaure  was  to  be  brought  to  boar  upon 
him,  and  the  secretarie-s  were  lo  be  forced  to  pay  him  what  they 
owed  liim.  The  pressure  was  unavailing,  for  a  prolonged  corre- 
spondence ensued  on  the  subject,  tliroughout  1714,  Towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  however,  we  find  the  depositario  of  Valencia 
rendering  statements  with  some  degree  of  regularity  every  two 
ypArs-' 

If  the  accounts  of  the  tribunals  were  thus  carelesaty  kept,  those 
of  the  Suprcnia  would  appear  to  be  equally  disordered.  At  least 
such  concluMon  is  justifiBd  when,  in  16S5,  we  fimi  it  asking  tlic 
tribtmal  of  Valencia  for  a  statejiient  of  the  remittances  which 
it  had  nmile  to  the  treasurer-general.  In  1695  the  request 
is  repeate<l  for  Iht-  yt-ars  1693  and  1694  and  again  in  1714, 
1715  and  1726— all  of  which  woultl  argue  most  slovenly  book- 
keeping.' 

Towards  the  clo'ie  of  its  career,  apparently,  the  Inquiation  had 
ftucceede^l  in  establliahing  a  more  methodical  system.  In  L803, 
Barcelona  is  rendering  monthly  atatementa  of  reeeipta  and 
expentiitures  with  commendable  regularity  and  we  may  attribute 
to  the  political  perturbations  the  fact  that  tiie  accounts  of  \''al- 
enria  for  the  years  1807,  1809  and  1810  were  not  audited  by  the 
Suprema  until  1816.* 


Libra  Xni  dc  CkrtM  (USS.  of  Am.  Philos.  Society). — Archivo  hiit.  lutcioiuJ 
Inquineioii  <fe  V&lenci*,  Leg.  13,  n.  2.  fol.  52,  160,  Ul,  162,  165,  I6t>,  185;  Leg- 
li,  n.  10,  (ol.  II,  H.  62,  M,  100. 

>  Ibidein,  Leg.  12,  n.  1.  fol.  29,  78>  107;  n.  2,  (ol  llS;  Leg.  13,  a.  2,  fol.  1», 
336;  Leg.  14,  n.  I,  fol.  12fi. 

*  UBS.  of  Aia.  PhilOH.  Society. — Arahivo  biA.  iwdoDal,  Inqulsicioa  de  Vsl. 
[•DOiB,  Lnc  17,  n.  i,  fol.  104. 
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Confidence  in  thp  integri  ly  of  thf  average  receiver  was  evidentJy 
neither  felt  tior  deserved,  aud,  at  an  early  period,  the  de\ice  waa 
adopted  of  tJic  area  de  Ires  llavea — a  coffer  placed  in  the  secrete 
with  three  locks  of  which  the  keys  were  held  by  the  receiver,  by 
an  inquisitor  and  by  the  scrivener  of  eequeatrations,  so  that  it 
could  be  opened  only  in  presence  of  all  ihrcc,  lu  this  repository 
the  recover  wb«  required  to  place  all  tiionej's  coming  into  his 
hands  and  so  it  remained  until  the  loat,  as  a  line  example  of 
arcliaic  simplicity.  To  tJua  there  were  occaaonal  variations,  such 
03  reqmring  two  areas,  one  for  confisoations  and  one  for  finee 
and  penances,  or,  when  the  tribunab  were  hnng  on  their  incomes, 
one  for  capital  and  the  other  for  revenue.  As  a  rule,  however, 
one  sufficed  and  it  was  customarily  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, for  confiscations  and  Uncs  and  penances  respectively. 

The  rules  prescribed,  in  1514,  by  Inqiusi tor-general  Mercader, 
indicate  the  precautions  regarded  as  necessary  to  reduce  to  ft 
minimum  the  temptations  of  the  receiver.  He  was  to  recKve  no 
money  save  io  presence  of  the  scrivener  of  sequestrations  or  of 
the  secrt'to.  /\ll  collections  were  to  be  placed  in  the  coffer  within 
tliree  days  of  their  receipt,  in  the  pre.sence  of  an  inquisitor  and 
of  a  scrivener.  When  subordinates  brought  funds  from  other 
places,  they  wet's  to  be  delivered  to  liim  within  two  days  iu  prca- 
eDce  of  a  scrivener  anil  he  watt  retiuired  to  deposit  them  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Fraud  and  decdt,  Mercader  says,  must  cease 
in  the  collection  and  .laJes  of  confii^cattoiui  and  in  depositing 
and  taking  out  moneys  from  the  coffer.  .\11  expenses,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  were  to  be  paid  with  moacy  taken  from  the 
coffer.  The  scrivener  must,  with  hi.s  o%vn  hniids,  keep  duplicate 
books,  with  dated  entries,  of  all  dcpo^t^  and  withdrawals,  one 
copy  to  be  kept  in  his  poNse^on  and  the  other  in  the  coffer.  Na 
monej's  must  he  taken  out  for  loann  or  other  purpose,  save  the 
expenses  of  the  tribunals,  without  the  express  licence  of  the  king 
and  ini]nLsitor'geueral.  Every  two  montiiR  the  recdver  and 
scrivener,  in  prL-snnce  of  an  inquisitor,  must  verify  the  accounts 
and  the  money  on  hand,  and  must  send  a  written  statement  of 
the  latter  to  the  inquisi  tor-general,  .^ny  omitftion  or  deviation 
from  this  by  receiver,  inquisitor  or  scrivener  was  punbhable  with 
excommunication  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  ducats.  All  the 
officials  concerned  were  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  these 
instrucUoos  aad  one  was  to  be  placed  in  the  coffer.^ 

*  Arahivo  dn  IJimaocas,  Inquinaoo,  Lib.  933. 
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It  was  one  thing  to  frame  preciac  ref;ulatioDs  and  another  to 
Mcure  their  obscrvanci".  Thesp  instructions  were  sent  to  Sicily 
in  151S,  but  evasions  were  speedily  invented  for  already,  in  1616, 
a  letter  of  the  Suprema  asserts  that  experience  had  shown  that 
the  custodians  of  the  three  keys,  by  leiuhng  them  to  each  other, 
comniitlei!  fravids  on  the  iiioncyB  in  Ihc  coffer.  To  prevent  this 
it  devised  wholly  inefficient  regulations  as  to  the  parties  lo  whom 
the  keys  should  he  confided,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  c\i9- 
s,  so  thai,  as  It  naively  remarked,  no  frauds  may  be  coin- 
d  in  the  futiirp.' 

It  argues  asingulariy  hopeful  spirit  in  the  Suprema  if  it  expected 
that  surh  prccaulian!*  wmild  prnrluilo  rnibczrh^mcnt.  when  the 
stan<lard  of  official  morality  wa»  »n  low  that  nialvcrsnlion  wa« 
prevalent  everywhere  and  was  rarely  if  ever  punishe/l  by  dis- 
missal from  ofhce.  How  tenderly  such  iiui)!*cretinns  were  treated 
is  manift^stcd  in  a  cs»p  occurring  in  Barcelona,  in  1514.  Fran- 
cisco de  San  Clinient  owed  186  libras  to  the  confiscated  estate  of 
Bernardo  and  Dionis  Venet;  his  father  paid  150  on  account,  but 
(his  wa«  not  crmlitwl,  being  evidently  embezzled,  and,  on  June 
13th,  Ferdinand  ordered  the  receiver,  Mateo  de  Morrano,  not  to 
prc-w  the  suit  against  San  Clinient  on  aceount  of  the  damage  that 
it  would  inflict  on  the  honor  of  the  officials — the  matter  was  to  be 
hushed  up  in  order  to  spare  the  reputation  of  the  tribunal.' 
When  theft  was  thus  condoned  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  rvccptaria  of  Saragossa,  characterised  by  fraud, 
disorder  and  neglect,  as  described  by  the  auditor  Anton  Wavarro 
in  a  letter  which  Ferdinand  pave,  in  1515,  to  the  Archdeacon  of 
AlniBBan  when  sending  him  thither  a»  inspector.* 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  remedy  sought  by  Ximenes 
in  1517f  by  sendinc  a"  auflitor-gener«l  to  inspect  all  (he  tribunals 
and  aaccrtiun  the  balances  due.  It  wae  probably  in  eonsctiucncc 
of  tlus  that  Juan  Martinez  de  Guileategiu,  the  former  receiver 
of  Toledo,  was  found  indebted  in  the  sum  of  51 .500  nirs.,  but  there 
wtt«  no  thouglit  of  punishing  him  and,  wdth  customary  tenderness, 
Charles  V  forgave  him  half  of  the  debt  and  promised  that  on 
payment  of  this  he  Hhould  fie  free  of  all  further  claim.*  Apparently 
it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  receivers  should  be  in  debt  to  the 
iisc,  alLbou^,  if  the  rules  as  to  the  tliree-kcyed  coffer  were 

'  Archivo  de  SitnAncao,  Inquineion.  Lib.  3,  fol.  314-15;  Lib.  033. 

>  Ihidmi,  Lib.  3,  fol.  301.  *  Ibidem,  Lib.  i,  foL  318. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  0.  fol.  1. 
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observed,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  them  to  be  in  arrears. 
Thp  rules  in  fact  wore  difsregardcd  with  impunity.  Inquisitor- 
gcnend  Manri(nie,  writing  to  Scily  in  162.'),  saya  that  they  had 
not  been  obeerved  for  sevcraJ  years  and  orders  them  to  be  cuforccd 
under  Ibe  proscribed  penalties,  but  as  he  did  not  inflict  tho« 
peoaUies  for  past  disobedience,  his  threats  were  a  mere  brutum 
fuimen.' 

The  eonsequenoe  of  this  condonation  of  maJpraoticc  appears 
whenever  there  is  opportunity  of  investigation.  One  of  Ferdi- 
nand's most  trusted  receivers  was  Amador  de  Aii^a  of  Valencia. 
On  his  death,  about  1529,  when  concealment  was  no  longer  po.'*- 
sible,  he  was  found  to  be  a  defaultf^r  and,  as  one  of  the  inquisitors 
was  his  heir,  the  Suprema  ordered  him  to  make  good  the  deficit 
out  of  the  estate.  Then  Pedro  Sorell,  a  notary  of  the  secrcto,  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  confiseated  houses,  granted  to  him 
by  Ferdinand,  subject  to  a  ccnBO  of  2975  .suehlos;  this  had  clan- 
destinely been  paid  off  out  of  the  funds  of  the  tribunal;  Sorell 
refused  restitution,  and  the  Suprema  merely  told  the  inquisitors 
to  persuade  him  to  refun*!  llie  amount  without  a  suiL  This  same 
Sorell  had  covertly,  thioii};li  a  third  parly,  purchased  a  ccnso  of 
8000  Bueldos,  particularly  well  secured,  sold  by  the  fisc  in  order 
to  pay  salaries.  The  Suprema  rebuked  the  tribunal  for  parting 
with  so  choiw  an  invcstmejil,  but  there  wa«  no  talk  of  difmiesiug 
fir  punishing  the  guilty  notary.'  When  the  officials  enriched 
themselves  with  impunity  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
incessant  complaints  of  the  poverty  of  the  tribunals. 

That  a  receiver  was  expected  to  use  the  money  in  hii  hands 
and  lo  br  in  arrears  is  indicated  by  a  letter  of  the  Suprema.  in 
1542,  on  learning  the  death  of  Ramon  tie  Esparra,  receiver  of 
Majorca.  He  had  not  sent  in  hi«  aRconnta  and  the  inquisitor 
was  empowered  to  comiiel  his  heirs  to  render  a  statement  and  to 
pay  whatever  balance  might  be  found  due.*  Tlic  device  of  the 
coffer  had  fallen  evidently  into  complete  neglect  and  Ihe  Suprema 
endeavored  to  resuscitate  it  by  a  carta  acordada  of  December  9, 
1645,  which  prescribed  that  all  collections  were  to  be  depoated 
within  three  days  of  recapt,  if  made  in  the  city,  or  within  four 
days  if  made  in  the  country,  and  palaries  and  other  expenses  were 
to  be  paid  only  from  the  money  in  the  coffer,  under  pain  of 
excommunication  lai<p.  sententice  and  of  ten  ducats  for  each  infrao- 


*  Archivo  de  Simuieu,  Iiiquiiidon,  Lib.  933. 
'  nridna.  Lib.  76.  (d.  3SS. 


'  lUdetn,  Lib.  2*0.  M.  in. 
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tion.  This  was  the  comni<^i)o<>ni(*nt  nf  an  ^ndloRs  series  of  legis- 
lation reiterating  or  modifying  the  regulations  In  a  manner  to 
indicate  how  impu^iblc  it  wau  lo  enforce  observance.  The  delay 
allowed  for  dciitwit  was  incroawHl  from  three  days  to  ten ;  rcceivprw 
were  required  to  take  an  oath  to  obey;  reports  of  all  depoaits  and 
vrithdrawalji  were  ordered  to  be  rendered  every  four  months. 
These  constant  repetitions  are  the  measure  of  their  incfficieney, 
imd  the  hardencil  imUlTercnce  of  the  receivers  is  evidenced  by  a 
complaint  of  Reynoso,  Inquisitor  of  Toledo,  in  1556,  tliat  since 
the  accounts  of  the  recriver  had  been  balanced  ho  had  recGive<J 
large  sums  wliich  he  refused  lo  deposit  itj  the  coffer,  saying  that 
his  accounts  had  been  settled.  Then,  in  1560,  the  order  of  154f> 
was  reissued  with  instrueijons  that,  in  case  of  infraction,  the 
receiver  was  to  lie  prcwccuted  ami  punished,  evifknce  of  which 
was  to  be  fuml»heU  to  the  Suprema.'  It  was  all  in  vain  and  the 
recovers  contiuucrl  to  hold  their  collections  at  their  convenience. 
In  1560,  with  \.\w  object  of  reducing  to  some  kind  of  order  the 
iinancesof  the  tribunals,a;un/a(f6/iaaCTi(ia,or  finance  committee, 
wa«  constituted  in  each,  consistiug  of  the  inquisitors,  the  judge 
of  con&.scatt<>iL>{,  the  receiver  and  the  notary  of  sequestrations, 
which  was  to  meet  ou  the  last  day  of  each  month  and  consider 
all  quc)<tioii»  of  [iroperty  and  income,  deciding  tlieni  by  a  majority 
vote.  Tliis,  with  ocoaHonal  niodificatioiut,  remained  a  standing 
feature  of  tlie  tribunals,  although  the  repeated  exhortations  and 
commands  that  the  sesaons  be  held  regularly  show  how  difficult 
it  was  lo  secure  butdneas-Iike  action  and  management.'  The 
atti^mpt  was  made  to  utilize  this  organisation  in  compelling  the 
receivers  to  deposit  their  collections  in  the  coffers.  In  1576  and 
again  in  1679,  orders  were  issued  that,  at  the  monthly  meetings, 
the  receiver  should  divlare,  under  oath  and  uruior  excommunica- 
tion, the  amount  of  money  in  his  hands,  what  he  had  collected 
and  what  placed  in  the  cofler.  This  was  inefTectual  and  then  It 
•was  tried  to  compel  tJie  notary  of  .sequestrations  to  make  a 
declaration  that  the  rRceiver  had  deposited  all  that  he  admitted 
to  have  received.  Then,  in  1584,  a  concession  was  made  allowing 
the  receiver  to  make  Ids  depoiuts  monthly,  which  of  course  only 
increased  the  risk  of  defalcations.    This  was  followed,  in  1586,  by 


*  .\rcluvo<JeSii»anc«s,  lDquiricioa.Lib.9S9,foI.31, 130;SalaW,LJb.4,fol.  223. 

•  MS8.  orRoynl  I.il>nir>- orCoprithaicwn,  21Sfc.  p.  301).— Arehlvo  hiat.  naoloaa), 
laquiiiciDD  de  Volcncin,  Leg.  5,  d.  2,  (ol.  181;  l.«g.  9,  n.  2,  fol.  223,  249;  Leg.  399. 
— BiU.  udQital,  MaS.,  Pp,  28. 
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orders  that  he  must  bo  compelled  to  collect  and  deposit  promptly 
th«  revenues  of  the  prebfMuIs  and  that,  al  ilic  montlily  int;«ting8, 
the  schedule  of  income  was  to  be  examined  in  order  to  see  what 
had  been  collected  aud  deposited.'  It  would  be  wearisome  to 
pursue  further  theHe  details,  which  continued  indetitiiteJy,  with 
Ijerpetual  and  ineffectual  iteration,  to  compel  the  receivers  to 
hand  over  their  collections  without  delay.  It  hanlly  needs  the 
assertion  of  the  memorial  of  162.'i  that  the  coffer  v/aa  used  in  but 
very  few  places  as  a  depository  fur  ilw.  funds  of  the  tribunals. 
The  writer  adds  that  the  receivers  thus  incur  excommunication 
and  comtnil  perjury  monthly;  the  finances  sufTer  great  losses  and 
the  receivers  are  ruined  by  squandering  the  money,  but  the  only 
remedy  that  he  can  suggest  i3  that  the  penalties  be  increased  and 
strict  orders  be  Issued  that,  under  no  pretext,  should  funds  be  left 
outside  of  the  coffers.  Thesr  expwlicnl.-*  had  beeJi  abundantly 
tried  but,  in  the  abspnce  of  rigid  discipline  and  of  punishment  of 
offenders,  they  had  been  and  continued  to  be  fruitless.  Another 
and  most  serious  omisrdon  pointed  out  was  that  in  many  tribunals 
there  was  no  Libra  Beceno  or  repstcr  of  property,  with  descrip- 
tions and  titles,  the  lack  of  which  led  to  great  losses  and  much 
difficulty  in  making  collections."  The  caasc  of  the  poverty  com- 
plained of  is  not  far  to  seek. 

tinder  the  flagrant  (li.^regard  of  the  prescribed  safeguards,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  defalcations  were  by  no  means  infre<|u<>nt. 
The  general  negligence  and  the  tenderness  manifested  to  official 
malfeasance  facilitateil  ftnd  encouraged  embezzlement.  It  could 
be  concealed  by  skilfully  falsified  siateraents  hut,  wlieu  a  receiver 
died,  bis  eatat«  was  not  uncommonly  found  to  be  indebted  to  the 
fisc.  Thu!»,  in  the  account  of  Laiaro  del  Mar  of  Valencia,  in  1647, 
there  is  an  it«m  of  372 II.  14s.  2d.  still  due  by  the  heirs  of  the  late 
receiver  Miiiuarte,  although  240O1I.  had  already  been  collected 
of  Ihem  diuing  the  previous  five  or  six  years.'  So  when,  in  1664, 
Joan  Matheu,  receiver  of  Barcelona,  was  murdered  and  bis 
accounts  were  finally  reduced  to  order,  in  1666,  they  were  found 
to  be  short  in  the  large  sum  of  47,359 11.  Is.    The  widow  petitioned 


'  Arcbivo  d«  Siinmnuu,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  97<),  fol.  32;  Lib.  989,  fol.  130,  131, 
132;  Lil).  S42.  fol.  21.— Archivo  de  A1ca\&.  HacieixJa,  n.  4T3.— Arctuvu  bift. 
DMwma).  Inquiaicion  de  Valoiioi*,  Ijeg.  5,  ii.  1,  Tol.  100. 

'  Archi\'o  dc  SoUtnaDCa,  Itiquiaiciofi,  Lib.  92a,  fol.  21,  26. 

'  Artiawt  hist.  naoioiuJ,  iDquiadon  de  Valencia,  Le{.  d,  n.  3.  (oL  IBS;  Lrg. 
371. 
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lo  be  released,  or  at  least  to  have  an  abatement ,  which  was  refused, 
but  she  waa  given  two  years  in  wliich  to  settle.' 

A  sonif^what  typical  ant«-niort«tn  case  was  tlisl  of  Carloe 
Aibomoz,  receiver  of  Valencia,  who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
endeavored,  in  1713,  to  secure  the  revertdon  of  his  ofike  for  his 
son  aged  twelve,  aiid  a  few  years  later  succeeded  in  so  doing. 
There  waa  trouble  in  gelling  him  Ui  render  his  aeenunts  for  1723 
and  three  or  four  subeequcnt  years,  and  making  him  pay  over 
the  tolerably  largo  confiacalione  of  Alarcon  and  Macanas.  In 
1727  he  was  allowed  U\  resign  in  favor  of  bin  son  and,  in  1728, 
active  meaaures  were  talsen  to  compel  him  to  furnieh  his  accounts 
and  make  paymenta,  which  resulted  in  obtaJiiing  GOOO  reaJejt  and 
a  statement.  On  this,  in  December,  1728,  the  auditor-general 
found  a  balance  against  him  of  621H11.  lOs.  Id.  besides  sums  p^d 
by  the  towns  of  Villanueva  de  Cust«llon  and  Denia  which  were 
not  entered  in  his  books.  Then  commenced  ihe  attempt  to  effect 
a  settlement,  which  continued,  until  1734,  with  more  or  less 
sucoPM,  his  6on  being  meanwhile  continued  in  office,  while  in  the 
whole  voluminous  eoTrespondpnee  there  is  no  intimation  of  any 
thought  of  punishing  him  for  his  inveterate  disobedience  and 
dishonesty.*  The  confiscations,  in  fact,  eeemcd  lo  carry  with 
them  an  infection.  The  Licentiate  Vieente  Vidal  was  admin- 
islrator  of  the  Valencia  portion  of  the  estate  of  MacansB  and, 
on  settlement  of  his  accounts,  he  was  found  to  be  in  debt  some 
I800I1.  The  aclniini^^tration  was  transferred  lo  Manuel  Mclner, 
to  whom  he  gave  a  deed  for  a  property  renting  for  100  !1.;  in 
1729  he  paid  his  debt  and  then,  in  1732,  he  had  the  effrontery  to 
ask  the  Supi-enia  to  refund  to  hini  the  renta  received  from  his 
property  while  in  Molner's  handfi.' 

WTiile  thus  much  of  the  chronic  complMnt  of  indigence  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  mipmanagement  and  peculation,  it 
would  be  unju-st  to  the  InquisiUon  to  ajiorilio  to  it  a  specially  bad 
eminence  in  this  respect.  It  was  probably  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  other  dppartments  of  the  Government.  Neglect 
of  duty  and  misappropriation  of  funds,  common  enough  to  this 


>  Ubro  TCni  de  €tu\M,  lo\.  135,  ISl,  193  (MSS.  of  Am.  Philm  ^uii^ty). 

'  Archivo  tiitit.  niu'-ionxl.  Inquincion  de  Vidends,  \jt%.  13,  n,  2,  fn!,  133.  14d-6> 
1e%.  14,  n.  1,  Fol.  6  *<tq-.  56.  63-7.  UO.  116.  110.  123.  ISn,  141.  144.  147,  ISO, 
154: 1'CIt-  H  a.  2,  fol.  1,  I,  6,  7,  II,  13,  17,  18,  26)  I.eg.  14,  n.  2,  fol.  62,  72,  73, 
70,  81.  8S,  HA. 

■  Ibidem,  Us.  14,  ».  2,  lol.  61. 
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day  in  public  affura,  were  in  past  times  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception  and  flourished  in  Spain,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  elsewhere.  Multiplication  of  offices  and  inadequate  salaries 
are  direct  incentives  to  irregular  gains,  and  the  practical  immunity 
of  offenders,  caused  by  the  unwise  effort  to  preserve  the  external 
reputation  of  the  Holy  Office,  was  an  encouragement  which  could 
not  fail  to  induce  slovenly  service,  disobedience  of  rules  and 
frequent  embezElement. 


BOOK  VI. 
PRACTICE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  EDICT  OF  QIUCE. 


Allusion  hw  occurred  above  to  the  Edicta  of  Grace  which,  in 
the  e&rher  period,  played  an  importaot  part  in  the  machinery  of 
the  lnqui»tioD.  Tl  was  a  custom  inherited  from  the  thirteenth 
century  of  which  the  conditions,  as  adopted  in  Spain,  are  expressed 
in  the  Instructions  uf  1484.  When,  at  any  place,  a  tribunal  was 
opened,  at  the  close  of  the  initial  sermon  the  inquisitorB  weir  to 
publish  a  Term  of  Grace,  lasting  for  thirty  or  forty  days,  <luring 
which  Uiose  conscious  of  heresy  couJd  come  forwar<l,  malting 
complete  confession  of  all  errors  remembered,  including  those 
of  others.  They  were  lu  be  aaMured  that  all  who  did  so,  with  con- 
trition and  desire  to  abjure,  would  be  charitably  receivetl,  wuuld 
be  given  salutary  penance  and  would  not  be  condemned  to  death, 
to  perpetual  pnson  or  to  confiscation,  but  the  inquiators  were 
empowered  to  reconcile  them  and,  at  their  discretion,  to  require 
them  to  give  aa  alms  a  certain  portion  of  their  property  in  aid  of 
the  holy  war  with  the  Moors.  Spontaneous  confession  after  the 
Ten  n  of  Grace,  provided  the  parties  had  not  been  testified  against, 
Mcurwi  recoiicihation  with  confiscation;  where  adverse  testimony 
had  been  recpived,  heavier  penalties,  even  to  perpetual  prison, 
could  be  inflicted.'  In  the  supplementary  Instructions  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  US4,  Torquema'la  added  that  the  sovereigns  granted  to 
those  thus  reconciled  the  right  to  collect  debts  and  conHrmed  all 
alienations  made  prior  to  the  reconciHatlon,  but  that  no  subse- 
quent alienations  or  encuinhranccs  on  real  estate  would  be  valid 
without  special  royal  licence.'    This  still  left  questions  unsettled 

-  >  Instruccioaes  de  UU.  H  3,  7.  S  (AfgucUo,  (ol.  3,  4). 

»  Sm  Vol.  1,  p.  473. 
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and,  ia  Torquemada's  further  Instructions  of  January  5,  1485, 
it  was  providLxi  that,  if  the  recouciled  held  public  office,  they  were 
to  be  teoiipor&rily  disabled,  until  thdr  steadfastncEs  in  the  faith 
was  proved;  those  who  bad  been  prrvpntcil  by  sickncas,  or  other 
just  impediment,  from  availing  themsplves  of  the  Term  of  Grace 
were  to  be  admitted  but,  if  there  was  proof  against  them,  they 
were  subject  to  confiscation  and  Iheir  ciLsns  would  be  subnuttcrl 
for  the  royal  deciaon.  Those  who  did  not  confess  fully  as  to 
thetnselvee  and  others  were  to  be  regarded  as  fictitious  converts 
and,  if  evidence  was  received  against  them,  were  to  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigor.  Fu^dves  ccuning  forward  within  the 
tcnii  were  to  bo  admitted.' 

A  case  occurring  in  1483  shows  that  this  was  a  mitigation  of  the 
pitiless  strictnesg  with  which  the  limits  of  the  Term  of  Grace  had 
been  observed.  When,  in  December  of  that  year,  Juan  Chinchilla 
wa«  on  trial  at  Ciudftd  Iteal,  one  of  the  artioleft  of  accusation  was 
that  he  had  not  come  forward  during  the  term.  In  rtply  he  stated 
that  the  ComcDdador  del  Carral  had  sent  him  away  during  that 
time;  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Inquisition  lo  ronfetts,  but  Padre 
Caetano  had  retired  after  hearing  ma^a  and  he  had  been  told  to 
return  at  another  time;  then  he  went  to  the  receiver  and  begged 
him  for  God'8  sake  to  get  him  admittpd ;  the  rec eiver  had  promised 
to  do  «o  and  came  lo  summon  him;  hr  thought  that  he  wa^i  being 
taken  to  the  inquiwtor?,  but  found  himself  thrown  in  priran.  His 
explanation  av^ed  him  nothing,  nor  did  his  free  confession  of 
his  error.'!,  and  he  wa?  duly  burnt.*  In  the  awful  ronfuMon  and 
haat«  of  those  opening  years,  Bueh  eases  must  have  been  frequent. 
There  were  few  formaJities  observed,  for  there  had  not  been  time 
to  develop  an  elaborate  course  of  procedure,  and  each  inquisitor, 
to  a  large  extent,  followed  hie  own  devices. 

I  have  nowhere  met  with  the  full  text  of  an  Edict  of  Grace,  but 
the  substantial  formula  is  given  in  the  sentence  pronounced, 
January  30,  1484,  in  Ciudad  Real,  against  the  fufplivea  Sancho 
de  Ciudad  and  his  wife.  This  recites  that,  as  thei-e  was  pubUc 
report  that  in  Ciudad  Real  many  nominal  Christians  followed  the 
Law  of  Moses,  the  inquiators  had  verified  it  by  testimony;  that, 
dearing  to  treat  them  with  clemency,  they  had  if)sue<l  their  Gdicf 
that  all  thus  guilty  should  come  forward  and  abjure  within  thirty 
days,  when  tbcy  would  be  treated  with  all  positibic  mercy ;  that 

'  Hm  Vol.  I.  p.  476. 

'  Archivo  liiat.  nacdonal,  loquiaiGion  d«  Toledo,  Leg.  140.  n.  lOS. 
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(hpy  had  extended  this  for  thirty  days  inorv  and  hud  rvci'ivcd  all 
who  deared  to  preseut  thcniiitlvtt),  afU'r  which  iht-y  lia<l  iwuiii 
thdir  sununoDit  and  (>dict  against  all  who  hiul  d***!  aiid  liad  bevn 
testified  against  as  suspect  and  defamed  Tor  hrrpHy.' 

We  have  »eeii  what  was  thia  mercy,  in  peuitcntial  proci^oitii 
aod  h^avy  atut-rcemcnts,  and  we  shall  see  how  illusory,  in  many 
casPH,  was  Ihp  proniisi'<l  iiiiniunity,  owing  to  the  dinnnneion  op 
imperfection  of  the  confe^on.  It  was  rc(|uired  to  In*  lull  about 
themselves  and  otherK;  the  autiimipticin  DeoesHarily  was  that  they 
were  genuine  converts  at  heart  and  as  i^uch  must  be  eager,  not 
only  to  discharge  their  coo^ciencea  as  to  all  past  errom,  but  to  aid 
in  the  punishntent  of  all  heretics  and  apostates,  including  those 
nearest  and  dearest  tu  them.  Anything  short  of  tliis  ahowed 
that  their  confession  was  Hcdtioua  and  thu<i  it  only  added  to  their 
guilt.  Ample  evidence  against  them  was  oblainabl«,  not  only 
from  infonnen  who  werp  nunieroiw  and  aetivf,  but  frnin  the 
ooofeasions  of  others,  whether  coming  in  under  tbe  edict  or  on 
trial.  The  tribunals  were  watchful  in  utilizing  all  this  material, 
and  reconciliation  undfr  thp  nliet  was  apt  to  be  supplemented 
by  arrest  and  condemnation. 

The  confessions  under  the  Edicts  of  Orace  are  pitiful  readini^ 
Tbe  poor  creatures  naturally  admit  a«  little  as  (lOMibie,  in  the 
hope  of  diminishing  the  pecuniary  penance.  Tliey  strive  to 
extenuate  their  errors  and  throw  tbe  blame  on  tboee  who  misled 
them;  they  grovel  before  the  inqutsitors,  profefls  tb<^  dwr>est  con- 
trition and  promise  strenuouH  persevpraoee  in  Uie  faiih.  They 
rarely  go  out  of  their  way  to  comproniise  othcra,  but  they  frankly 
statr  who  it  wsN  that  perverted  tbein  and  have  do  bcatAlion  in 
implicating  parents  and  kindred  and  bcnefaetOTB.  tJofike  tbe 
priest  ID  the  ooofeaaonal,  the  iDqiiiatom  ahetaioed  from  iater- 
rogatiog  Ibem  or  seekii^  tnf omiation  about  tbemaelves  or  otfacsw. 
It  was  not  tbar  poliey  to  stimulate  eoofeMioa  asd  the  pcnlleiit 
waa  aOowed  to  state  as  much  or  aa  little  as  be  cboee.  Tbe  rcndta 
are  evidently  tbe  imaMsted  work  of  the  podteole,  faiconiieteBt, 
nmbBi^  Cnqaenlly  almost  nmntcUi^Ne,  wbeffaer  written  by 
tbemadra  or  taken  down  verbatim  by  tbe  ootaries,  for  it  vaa 
enenttal  that  Aey  AmM  be  of  reeord,  to  be  kronibC  op  a^^imti 
them,  m  the  prabdile  eaae  4f  l^rhlUtnf  or  ti  iminwny  to 


omitted  facta.    The  coofe 
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Oudad  Real,  October  9,  14S3,  may  be  Uken  aa  a  spedmen.  In 
it  she  throws  all  the  blame  u|H»n  her  hiiaband  and  recites  the 
thrashings  recdved  at  his  hands  to  force  her  to  follow  Jewish 
obsrrvaiircs.  She  was  duly  adriiitl^^d  to  rcconciliaUon  but,  in 
about  three  months,  she  was  arrested  and  tried  and  was  burnt  in 
the  great  auto  de  fe  of  February  23,  14S4.'  The  unsubstantial 
character  of  the  merry  proini-sed  in  the  Kdict  of  (Jrace  is  illus- 
trated in  the  typical  case  of  Andres  Goi\z&\vz,  parinh  prient  of 
Talavera.  Soon  after  the  tribunal  of  Toledo  had  been  organized 
and  before  there  had  been  any  jitoi'Iaination  in  the archidiaconatc 
of  Taiavtra,  he  sought  to  protect  himself  by  appearing  before  the 
tribunal,  making  confe^on  and  obtaining  reconciliation.  Doubt- 
l«e8  prisoners  on  trial  te<ttiiied  against  tiini,  for  he  was  soon  after- 
wards arrest«d.  November  5,  14^4  he  made  a  fuller  confession, 
covering  all  the  pcnnts  of  Judaism  and  ilisbelief  in  the  aacramcntfi 
which  he  had  been  administeriing.  In  i^pite  of  his  professions  of 
rcpeutaucc,  the  fiscal  Hainicd  that  tlus  wa«  itxlorteU  by  fear.and 
presented  the  evidence  of  ten  witnesses,  whose  testimony  as  a 
whole  was  but  a  confirmation  of  his  confession.  He  gained 
nothing  by  his  nclf-donviriciation;  he  wm  degraded  from  the 
priesthood  and  burnt  in  the  auto  de  fe  of  August  17,  I486.* 

If  thus  the  Edict  of  Grace  was  of  little  benefit  to  the  New 
Christians,  it  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Inquisition.  The 
tnultituik-jt  who  came  forward  contributed  large  sums  in  their 
"alms;"  they  gave  the  tribunuls  wide  knowledge  of  suspects  and 
a  means  of  subsequently  convicting  them  on  the  score  of  their 
imperfect  confesaons — for  their  confeesionB  could  not  fail  to  be 
technically  imperfect.  Moreover,  the  necesaty  of  denouncing  all 
accomplices  furnished  an  invaluable  mass  of  testimony  for  further 
proeecutions.  Thus,  by  this  simple  and  apparently  menafuJ 
expedient,  the  inquisitor  was  proWded  with  funds  and  had  his 
work  laid  out  for  liim,  enabUng  him  to  gather  in  his  harvest  with 
small  labor  of  investigation  and  with  full  certainty  of  results. 
The  fisc  also  had  a  further  advantage  in  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  imperfect  confessions  ctf  the  reconciled.  Besides  the 
general  compositions  for  confiscation  described  above,  there  were 
special  ones  exempting  the  Conversos  from  this  particular  peril. 
Thus  a  royal  cMula  of  April  G,  1491,  grants  to  those  of  Valencia, 
for  five  thousand  ducatf,  release  of  confiscation  for  all  imperfect 

I  Anhix-o  hint.  n»aonftl,  Inqui«i«ion  dc  Tolrdo,  Ixff.  164,  a.  375  (aM  Appendix)- 
'  IbWem,  Ug.  143,  n.  331. 
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coDfessionR  and  for  beresdes  committed  up  to  that  date,  except 
in  cases  of  relapse.'  Their  fears  were  Kpocutated  upon  in  wery 
WEy  conceivable. 

This  probably  explains  some  obscure  alluaiooB  to  a  Time  of 
Mercy,  as  ilistinguishod  from  the  Timt  of  Grace,  of  which  the 
clearest  account  we  have  refers  to  Majorca.  A  couteinporary 
relates  that  "Some  years  after  the  Time  of  Grace,  perhaps  two, 
when  many  heretics  hud  confessed  some  errors  but  not  all,  and 
bad  suppressed  the  names  of  many  accomplices,  a  rigorouR 
inquirition  wa«  made  ag^n.st  them.  Tlicn,  at  the  persuasion  of 
a  certain  grejit  Rabbi,  nearly  all  the  apostates,  seeing  the  afflic- 
tions \'i83ted  upon  them,  came  to  the  palace  of  the  inquisitors 
with  loud  crifts  aii<]  tears  (I  wish  they  were  pinrere)  begging  for 
pardon.  Then  new  confessions  were  made  and.  by  command  of 
the  inquiffl tor-general,  with  the  consent  of  King  Ferdinand,  they 
were  admittwl  to  mercy  with  a  moderate  pecuniary  fine  to  redeem 
their  lawfully  confiscatecl  property.  And  that  time  was  called 
the  Time  of  Mercy.  And  this  occurred  in  our  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Majorca,  vii.,  (he  Time  of  (irace  in  1488  and  the  Time  of 
Mercy  in  1490,  when  1  was  ton  years  old.  Yet  the  grace  and 
mercy  were  of  Utile  avail  for,  from  then  unlil  the  current  year 
1524,  the  inquisition  against  them  has  never  ceased;  many  were 
tWivcrcd  to  the  «ccular  court,  and  very  many  exposed  to  ehame 
and  imprisoned  for  life  and  their  property  confiscated,  yet  never 
would  they  amend."' 

However  successful  wa«  the  device  of  the  Edict  of  Grace,  from 
the  point  of  >iew  of  inquisitor  and  king,  it  evidently  won  over 
but  few  to  the  faith  and,  after  a  comparatively  brief  experience, 
the  CoDvcrsos  recogniaeU  that  those  who  availed  themselves  of 
it  were  in  a  distinctly  worse  potutlon  than  before,  as  their  con- 
fessions were  on  record  against  them  in  case  of  relapse,  and  they 
were  exposed  to  the  added  <langcr  that  any  imperfections  in  thoee 
coufetraons  were  legally  construed  as  impenitence,  which  was 
mortal.  We  shall  see,  when  conadering  the  subject  of  confesaioQ 
that  ttufi  question  of  imperfection  wae  tro^ated  so  rigidly  as  to 
render  its  avoidance  practically  impntvible,  and  of  this  the  Inqui- 
sition took  full  advantage,  for  we  find  the  Suprema  inatructiDg 
the  tribunals  to  scrutinize  carefully  all  confessions  roftdc  by  those 
under  trial  and  compare  them  with  those  presented  in  the  Time 


'  Aichivo  h:«   naeona!,  loquimcion  de  Valeuda,  Leg.  9S, 

*  AltMrt.  Alb««tiat  Rcpetiiio  nov»,  tol.  cxU),  a,  4  (Vtlentlc,  15S4). 
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of  Grooe,  to  see  whether  anything  had  been  concealed  and  whether 
the  so-called  |iciiilcntx  coiinit«lleil  \vith  oach  other  («  shicM  their 
friends  and  kindred.'  This  latter  rlausG  points  to  another  pcrious 
bar  to  the  success  of  Edicts  of  Grace,  in  the  obligation  to  denounce 
accomplices,  which  involved  the  exposure  to  prosenition  of  all 
the  friends  and  icindred  of  the  penitent.  TIub  was  especially  felt 
when  the  enforced  conversion  of  the  Morisctw  suhjected  them  to 
the  Inquialion,  for  one  of  their  evil  qualities,  we  are  told,  was 
that.,  while  they  could  be  forced  to  confess  freely  about  them- 
selves, they  could  not  be  iiiiiuewl  to  betray  their  neighbors, 
wherefore  they  were  burnt  for  impenitence.' 

The  Moriscos  offered  the  largest  field  for  the  exploitation  of 
Terms  of  Grace  during  nearly  a  nentury.  There  was  an  earnest 
desire,  for  rtiasons  of  state,  to  secure  their  conversion,  and  tipccial 
concesidon^  were  made  to  thcni  with  little  result.  The  <ieLails  of 
these  will  be  nmre  eonvpiiiently  enrwidered  hereafter,  and  it  will 
suffice  here  to  mention  that  PhiUp  11,  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign,  proposed  to  issue  aji  edict  of  a  comprehenidvc  character 
which  should  determine  the  cjiiPHlion  of  eximlsion.  Cniivince<l 
of  the  futility  of  such  measures  involving  the  denunciation  of 
accompHces,  he  applied  to  Clement  VIII  for  permission  to  omit 
it,  but  the  pontiff  was  more  rigid  than  the  king  and.  in  his  brief 
outhoriwng  the  edict.,  he  infdsted  on  the  denunciation  of  apos- 
tates.' Philip's  death,  in  1598,  postponed  the  issioe  of  the  edict 
until  August  22,  1599.  Kvcry  effort  was  made  to  render  it  suc- 
ORK-sfiil  ami  the  twelve  months  conceded  in  it  were  extendetl  to 
dghteen,  expiring  February  28,  1601.  The  result  waa  awaited 
with  anxiety  and,  on  August  22.  IfiOl,  the  inquisit^^rs  report-ed  that 
during  the  whole  lerm  only  Ihirleen  persons  li«d  laiten  advantage 
of  it,  and  these  had  made  such  imperfect  confesaions  and  had  bo 
shielded  their  (u;roinpUees  tliat  they  deserved  condemnation  rather 
than  abaoluttoii.' 

For  two  centuries  after  the  expulsion,  of  the  Moriscoe  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Edicts  of  Grace.  Tlierc  were  no  longer  iu  S|>ain 
bothes  of  heretics  or  suspects  to  whom  such  expedients  were 
applicable,  and  the  desired  unity  of  faith  was  secured  so  far  as 


'  ArcliiTO  cl«  SiiUBDOu,  Inqtiinicion,  tJb.  9S3. 

'  GuMlftlttjark  )'  Xkvivrr.  ExpuUrioo  dc  Ion  MoriMwa,  fol.  1S9  (PMnplaaa,  1613). 
'  CScnicm'a  brief   in  printwl  in  the  Appendix  to  the  luthor's  "MorlsM  o( 
Spain." 

*  S«»  Appendix  to  the  auUior's  "Moritooa  of  Spwa." 
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practicable  but,  with  the  Napoleonic  wars,  there  came  new  sources 
of  infection.  Spun  was  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  armies 
composed  of  heretics  like  the  English  or  largely  of  free-thinkers 
like  the  French.  Jews  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troublous 
times  to  pollute  the  sacred  soil  and  hberal  ideas,  abhorred  alike 
by  Church  and  State,  had  ample  opportunity  of  dissemination. 
With  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  in  1814,  it  seemed 
opportune  to  meet  the  flood  of  heresy  and  libertinism  by  the  old 
methods.  On  January  2,  February  10  and  April  5,  1815,  there- 
fore, the  inquisitor-general  issued  Edicts  of  Grace,  promiang  that 
all  who,  during  the  current  year,  should  come  forward  and 
denounce  themselves  for  heresy  or  other  crimes  justiciable  by  the 
Inquiffltion,  should  be  absolved  without  punishment  and  without 
obligation  to  denounce  accompUces.  This  was  followed,  April 
12th,  with  orders  to  collect  all  information  possible,  but  not  to 
prosecute  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  when  all  who 
should  not  have  spontaneously  presented  themselves  were  to  be 
put  on  trial.  This  comprehensive  plan  can  scarce  be  pronounced 
a  success.  The  records  show  that  a  few  espontajieados  availed 
themselves  of  the  promised  grace,  but  the  nimnber  was  lamentably 
insignificant.  This  did  not  encourage  prolongation  of  the  term 
and,  on  January  12,  1816,  another  edict  announced  its  expiration 
and  the  revival  of  the  old  obUgation  to  denounce  all  offences 
known  to  the  penitent.'  There  does  not  seem  to  have  followed 
any  outburst  of  prosecutions.  The  tribunals,  doubtless,  had 
been  too  much  occupied  in  repairing  their  shattered  fortunes  to 
waste  much  thought  on  accumulating  information  as  to  heretics. 


'  Llorente,  Hist.  crit.  Cap  xliv.  Art.  1,  n.  20. — Archivo  de  Simancos,  luqui- 
■tdon.  Lib.  559. — Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100; 
Cutu  del  Consejo,  Leg.  17,  u.  4,  fol.  65. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

THE  INQVISITORIAL  PHOC^ESS. 

In  cooBidering  the  judicial  funciione  of  the  InquisitJon,  we 
shall  meet  with  much  that  is  abhorrent  to  our  couceptions  of 
justice.  We  shall  see  that  the  Hccu-sed  whs  assiimetl  to  be  guilty 
and  that  the  object  of  the  tribunal  was  to  induce  or  coerce  him  to 
confess  his  guilt;  that,  for  tliis  purpcuie,  he  was  substantially 
deprived  of  facilities  for  ilefeiice  and  that  the  result,  for  the  moet 
part,  depended  on  hia  powers  of  endurance  which  the  judges,  at 
discretion,  could  test  to  the  utmost.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
confitruct  a  system  more  repugnant  to  rational  methods  for  the 
ascertainment  of  truth. 

At  the  same  time,  the  vices  of  the  inquUdtorial  process,  at  the 
period  under  consideration,  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
Inquisition.  It  is  true  that  it  was  responnble  for  their  origin,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  jurisprudence  of  Europe  was 
iUidei:going  reconstruction,  and  the  methods  which  it  framed  for 
the  conviction  of  heresy  offered  such  advantages  to  tiie  prose- 
cution that  they  were  adopted  in  the  secular  courts  of  nearly  all 
the  lands  where  the  Holy  Office  found  a  foothold,  and  became  an 
essential  part  of  criminal  codes.  The  judge,  in  place  of  an  impar- 
tial dispenser  of  justice,  grew  to  he  virtually  a  prosecutor,  with 
unlimited  power  of  wringing  confession  from  the  accused;  the 
latter  was  practically  compelled  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  the 
trained  and  subtle  intellects  of  the  bench  were  enga^d  in  con- 
flict with  the  cuiitiing  or  stupidity  of  the  miserable  wretches 
brought  before  them.  On  the  one  wile  was  the  pride,  resolved 
not  to  be  baffled,  on  the  other  the  desperate  effort  at  setf-preser- 
vation  and,  in  the  unequal  struggle,  innocence  was  much  more 
apt  to  Buffer  than  gtiill  to  escape.  So  completely  did  this  identi- 
fication of  judge  and  prosecutor  dominate  the  criminal  jurispru- 
dence of  Latin  Europe,  that  in  France,  until  the  law  of  T)eceml>er 
8,  1897,  after  the  jury  system  had  been  in  use  for  a  century,  the 
judge,  armed  with  the  sumaria  or  donsier  of  incriminating  evi- 
dence, opened  the  trial  by  interrogating  the  accused  and  assuming 
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his  giult — ati  interrogatioii  which  was  liable  speecUly  to  (Regenerate 
into  &  duel  between  them,  in  which  the  judge  endeavored  to  break 
down  Uie  line  of  defence  which  the  accoswl  wan  obligi'd  iinKkil- 
fully  to  reveal.' 

In  this  the  kingdoms  of  Ar&gon  were  strikingly  eKc<^ptioua], 
for  the  inqui.titoriiU  process,  as  we  have  g(?en,  wa8  prohibited.  lu 
Aragon  itself  thi-  inli-n.'tiLi)  of  the  accused  were  carefully  guarded. 
There  were  eliiborate  provifidons  against  arbitrary  arrest,  although 
admisaoii  to  bail  was  limited.  Accusers  had  to  give  security  and 
were  liable  to  double  coste  aud  damages  in  ca^r  of  faihu'e  to  prove 
charges.  Witnesses  were  dihgently  cioas-exaniined  and,  in  cases 
involving  serious  pimishment,  five  disinterested  jurists  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  judgy  in  passing  sentence,  against  which  there 
was  right  of  appeal.  There  waa  no  public  prosecutor,  before  the 
reviaon  of  proeedure  by  the  C6rt<>8  of  Monion  in  1510,  and  then 
it  took  many  years  to  bring  the  olTice  into  general  use.  The  abuse 
existed  of  proserution-i  in  absentia  though,  If  the  accused  sub.'»- 
quently  appeared,  he  had  the  right  to  appeal,  and  still  worse  was 
the  custom  of  kee^nng  the  prisoner  chained  until  his  trial  Vfoe 
concluded.'  In  \'alencia,  and  probably  elsewhere,  there  was  a 
peculiarly  valuable  pri\*ilege  that  no  one.  whether  defendant  or 
witness,  was  compelled  to  answer  questions  that  would  criminate 
him.*  In  Biscay,  the  fucros,  as  re-vised  in  1526  and  in  force  until 
the  Revolution,  were  very  emphatic  in  providing  the  accused 
with  all  information  necessary  to  his  defence.' 

In  Castile  the  processes  by  accusation  and  by  inquisition  were 
both  employed.  An  accuser,  however,  was  obliged  to  give  security 
and  was  subject  to  fines  if  it  appeared  that  he  acted  through 
malice.  If  there  was  no  accuser,  the  judge,  or  alcalde,  made  inqui- 
igtion  and  proceeded  summarily  It)  try  the  case.  When,  under  the 
impulse  of  Isabella  and  the  guidance  of  Alfonso  Dfaz  de  Montalvo, 
tht  C6rte«  of  Toledo,  in  MSO,  revised  the  criminal  jurinprudcnco 
of  the  land,  their  action  served  as  a  hoiosi  for  all  Kijhsequeot  legis- 
lation. It  breathes  the  .spirit  of  justice — the  rigoroa'?  punishment 
of  guilt  and  avoidance  of  punishment  of  innocence.    The  courts 


*  Je«a  Cruppi,  La  Cour  d'AsBsea,  pp.  138-7  (Pitria,  1898). 

»  f\icro«dcAi»gou.roI.98-7.150, 1S4-01, 103^,  IS7, 195. 200-1. 2W.213-H, 
336  (ZartROu.  1K24).— Ob«n-\'anti»  Regai  Artgonuin.  fol.  32  (SarftgoMlB,  IBM). 

*  Archivo  hi»t,  napioasl,  Inquiaicioti  de  Vaimoia,  Lee.  91- 

*  Fuerae  de  VUcaya.  oaafiniudas  por  el  Rey  Carlos  III,  Ttt.  xi,  Ie>  7  (Bilbao, 
1701,  p.  96}. 
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were  cnjoinpfl  to  quirk  dnspalrh,  the  accuser)  wm  to  hnve  all 
owMOsary  opportuniUes  for  defence;  if  poor,  pounsel  was  aupplied 
al  the  public  expense;  he  could  recuse  auy  judge  for  <>auap  and 
appeal  from  any  decudon,  and  he  was  alwayn  enl-illed  to  give  bail. 
Prosecution  in  absentia,  however,  was  allowed;  after  three  sum- 
monses  of  nine  days  exch,  the  acrused  could  be  prosecuted  in 
rebeidia,  as  eontumacioua  and  be  pondemned.' 

While  thus  in  Cw-siilc  legislation  was  dictated  by  a  sincere  dcare 
lor  justice,  in  practice  the  accused  was  cubject^d  to  unnecessary 
UisadvantaRP-ii  and  hardghips.  We  chance  to  have  the  proreeti- 
ings  in  thf!  case  of  Francisc-o  I'erniindcz  dc  Montemayor,  of 
Seville,  tried  in  Oudad  Real  in  1499,  on  a  charge  of  petty  thefts 
on  fellow-lodgers  in  aji  inn,  in  wliich  the  general  course  of  pro- 
cctlure  bears  sufiicicnt  n-semblance  to  that  of  the  Inquiation  to 
ehow  that  the  latter  borrowed  its  forms  from  the  secular  courts 
willi  niodificationj!  to  facilitate-'  conviction.  When  Montemayor 
was  arrested  in  his  inn,  September  10th,  his  effecl-s  were  seques- 
trated, locke<l  in  his  chest  and  left  in  charge  of  the  innkeeper. 
A\licn  money  wb,s  needed  for  his  prison  expciisps,  the  judpo!*,  on 
his  application,  sent  the  prison  scrivener  to  lake  out  a  prescribed 
sum  in  the  presence  of  witncBScs.  The  witnesses  on  both  adea 
were  examined  on  a  aeries  of  written  iulerrogatories,  a  most 
imperfect  method,  and  were  not  eross-examined.  Their  names 
were  not  concealed,  but  the  accusetl  was  kept  in  gaol  and  was 
Dot  present.  His  own  exaiiiinalion  was  made  by  the  ju<lges  in  ua 
audimeia  de  cdreet.  He  was  aJlowed  to  retain  an  advocate,  who 
presented  a  written  defence.  The  charges  were  frivolous  and, 
on  October  28th,  the  judges  pronounced  that  the  fiscal  had  not 
proved  his  case,  which  aequitled  the  prisoner.  His  treatment  in 
gaol  had  been  harsh;  he  was  an  hidalgo  and,  a  few  days  after 
arrest,  ho  asked  to  be  treated  tut  a  man  of  good  lineage  and  not 
to  be  herded  with  criminals,  whereupon  he  was  placed  in  a  cell, 
with  a  heavy  chain,  under  close  guard.  On  acquittal  he  begged 
to  be  released  from  his  fetters,  which  was  done  on  his  swearing 
not  to  leave  the  prison— for  he  was  not  discharged.  Unluckily, 
the  testimony  contained  some  heretical  speeches,  though  the 


'  C&rU%  (k  ToUdft,  1438;  de  Modrignl.  U3S  (CArtea  (i«  ha  Anti^os  R^nos. 
III.  3W-a,  33ft).— <)rd«-n!inMW  RcoIm,  Vili,  i,  1,  3,  fl,  10;  v.  1;  xi,  9.— NovJa. 
Reeop.  I.il),  xii,  Til,  x»«iii,  \eya  I-3.-^Cirt«  df  Toledo.  URO.  n.  13.  38.  39, 
41.  43,  A4.  45.  60  <CArt«i  de  Im  ReynM,  etc,  T.  1\'>.— Rm  aim  ManUlvo'*  note« 
to  Ibe  PfcrtJdM,  SeviUe,  H91,  P.  m.  Tit.  iv,  1.  22;  vi,  fl,  13;  vui,  7. 
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witnesses  believed  Ihcm  In  have  bficn  uttcral  in  jest,  as  he  was 
ftlwtkys  striving  to  he  jocular.  The  secular  court  cotild  take  no 
ec^isiancc  of  them  but  the  Inquisition  claimed  him  anil  he  was 
delivered  to  it  in  ehfUDF*.  November  9lh.  Hi8  trial  hael  occupii><l 
»x  weeks;  the  Inqtii»)tinn  kept  him  for  two  years  and,  on 
November  10,  1501,  it  penance-d  him  and  made  bim  abjure  de 
ivArmrnft.     Doiihlless  the  poor  wretch  was  ruined.' 

If  we  find  reason  to  brlieve  that  tlic  tribuualH  of  the  Inquisition 
were  largely  iMtuated  by  pHi<ttion  or  greed,  they  were  in  this  no 
worse  than  the  secular  courts.  The  constantly  reiterated  com- 
plaints of  the  Cdrt«s,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  assume  that 
the  whole  judicial  system  of  Castile,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  wa«  not  so  much  an  instrumentaliiy  of  justice,  as  a  venal 
organization  to  uxtort  the  largest  pousibltr  i^uniis  from  plcuderi} 
and  to  oppress  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  rich.'  We  might, 
perhaps,  repard  this  as  rhetorical  exaggeration  if  we  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  sedng  how  a  court  of  the  highest  rank — the  royal 
AudicHicia  of  Seville — in  I.'SOS,  disregarded  all  law  and  justice  when 
it  sought  to  gratify  its  spite  on  the  magistracy  of  that  city. 
We  have  seen  (Vol.  I,  p.  362)  the  alwurd  quarrej  raised  with  the 
judges  by  the  inquisitors  on  the  occamon  of  the  obsequies  of 
Philip  II.  The  judges,  unable  to  avenge  themFclvPs  on  the  tri- 
bunal, discharged  their  wrath  upon  the  ci\ic  authorities,  who 
had  sought  to  mediate  and  keep  the  peace.  They  airested  on  tie 
spot  several  of  the  highest  ofticvals,  including  two  niembera  of 
the  great  house  of  Ponce  de  Leon  and,  in  spite  of  the  indecency  of 
sitting  as  judges  in  their  own  casty,  they  prosecuted  their  prisoners. 
They  took  the  testimony  of  thirty-fleven  witneiBeR  on  wTitten 
interrogatories,  containing  leading  questions,  and  accepted  hear- 
say evidence  of  the  veriest  gossip.  The  accused  were  allowed  to 
sec  the  accawtion  framed  by  the  fiscal,  but  not  the  evidence,  and 
no  opportunity  of  making  defence  was  permltled.  Thereupon 
their  advocates  recused  the  judges,  but  the  recusation  was  not 
only  rejected  on  the  day  of  its  presentation,  hut  the  accused  and 
their  advocates  were  all  heavily  fined  for  offering  it  and,  the  next 
day,  sentence  was  pronounced  condemning  the  prisoners  to 
varioiis  terms  of  suspension  from  officp,  exile,  fines  and  costs. 
Both  they  and  the  fiscal  appealed,  and  a  !i<>cond  hearing  was  hnld. 


'  Arduvo  but.  nadoDal,  Inquiacion  dc  ScrilU,  Leg.  Hfi,  o.  243. 

*  Colmoim,  Cinta  <b  lew  K«inM  dr  Lron  y  de  CaMJlU,  II.  US,  19^60.  ITOt 

in-9, 191,  iBft,  aie,  2»»-7,  2m.  m>. 
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in  which  the  (iff«n»iHni5  at  Insl  wrrp  allowed  to  see  Ihe  evidence. 
Both  parties  nieaiinlulp  had  been  applying  to  the  Council  of 
Castile,  which  ordered  that  the  sentence  should  not  be  coniirnied 
without  being  first  mibmitteii  t«  it,  but  the  judges  anticipated 
this  and,  the  day  before  the  order  was  receivetl,  hastily  assembled 
mth  clotted  doors  and,  in  the  ahseuc-i*  of  the  accused  and  their 
counsel,  affirriied  the  deeision  and  ordered  ibt  iinniediate  execu- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  TDiice  de  Leon  Alman^a,  who  v&n  of 
kin  to  one  ot  them.  The  aenteneea  were  carried  out  with  erueJ 
vitidieliveuecs.  There  was  pestilence  in  llie  distrii-l  to  which  the 
exiles  were  sent  and  they  were  brought  back  eick  to  Seville,  where 
the  Alcalde  mayor,  Juan  Ponce  dc  Leon,  died  and  the  others  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  barshnofis.'  When  the  royal  courts  per- 
mitted thcmselvea  such  arbitrary  perversions  of  justice,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  tliat  the  Inquisition  was  reckless,  shielded  as  it 
was  from  rpsjjonaihility  hy  inii>etiPtrahle  secrecy.  Between  them, 
the  Spanish  people  were  sorely  vexed. 

To  this  the  spiritual  courts  ofTered  a  contrast  in  their  customary 
benignity  towards  clerical  offenders,  amounting  almo-tt  to  immun- 
ity. The  course  of  procedure  was  that,  when  a  denunciation  was 
made  to  the  provisor  or  vicar-general,  he  took  testimony  or  sent 
an  ofhcial  to  make  inrjui-aition:  the  accused  was  summoned  and 
was  adnutted  to  bail ;  tlie  trial  look  the  xhape  of  an  arlion  between 
him  and  the  fiscal,  who  presented  an  accusatloo  to  which  the 
defence  made  reply.  \\'itn«5Bes  for  the  defence  were  examined^ 
publicntiou  of  e\'idence  was  made  and,  when  both  parties  had 
concUided,  the  judge  named  a  day  for  pronouncing  sentence. 
From  two  cai*ps  of  the  Mxtpcntli  century,  of  which  the  papore  are 
before  me.  it  would  appear  tliat  there  was  little  delay,  that  for- 
malities wwe  loosely  observed  and  that  the  proverbial  leniency 
shown  to  the  cloth  ren^lered  the  whole  a  mattpr  of  compuriitive 
indifference.  One  of  these  illustrates  the  expiring  episco[jal  juris- 
diction over  heresy  and  its  supplantation  by  the  Inquiation.  Id 
1551,  Diego  de  Tartrano,  a  priest  of  Ciudad  Real,  wa.s  tried  for 
heretical  acts  and  speechea,  which  he  freely  adniitted,  saying  that 
they  had  been  in  jest  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  trifled  with 
the  things  trf  God.  Tlie  trial  was  concluded  within  tJiree  weeks 
and  Diego  was  confined  for  a  few  days  in  a  parish  church  with 
spiritual  exercises,  besides  pa>'ing  cr^ti;,  amounting  to  about 


>  Ariflo,  Suoeaoa  do  SeviDn,  Approdicc  (SevUla,  1873). 
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Ihirty-two  realms.  Two  years  later,  Inquuutor  Valtodano,  on  & 
visitation,  chanced  to  hear  of  the  affair;  he  lrrat«(l  the  episcopal 
trial  as  invalid  and  vindicated  together  tlie  faith  and  the  inquisi- 
torial jurisdiction  by  a  second  prosecution  of  the  unlucky  priest.' 
The  laxity  of  the  Church  towards  it**  erring  mcmbera  was  still 
further  illustrated  by  the  reforms  adopte<l  in  the  provincial  synod 
of  Toledo,  held  in  1565  to  receive  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  fiscal 
was  ordered  not  to  dcnouiico  any  one  to  the  judge;  no  inquisition 
was  to  be  made,  unless  there  was  a  legitiniate  general  report  against 
aculprit,  and  then  the  judge  was  required  lo  investigate  carefully 
whettier  it  aruse  from  malevolence  or  from  reputable  persons. 
If  the  fiscal  desired  to  accuse  any  one  he  was  subjected  to  the 
laws  oonceruiug  accusers  and,  if  he  failed  to  prove  the  charges, 
he  was  liable  for  the  cants  and  to  punishment  at  the  discretion 
of  the  jud|;e.  All  pecuniary  penalties  were  to  be  expended  in 
pious  uses,  and  not  fur  the  advantage  of  the  bishop  or  his  \'icar- 
general,  and  an  offidal  was  to  be  deputed  to  receive  them  aud 
render  a  strict  account.* 


The  moat  marked  distinction  between  the  procedure  of  the 
Tnquifdtion  and  that  of  the  other  juri!<dictionfi  was  the  inviolable 
secrecy  in  which  all  its  operations  were  elirouded.  There  were, 
indeed,  other  evil  peculiarities,  but  this  it  was  which  inflicterl  the 
greatest  wrong  on  ita  netims  and  expowd  the  inquisitor  to  the 
strongest  temptation  to  abuse  his  power.  It  was  an  inheritance 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Inquisition  early  dis- 
covered the  greater  freedom  of  action  and  the  inrrea-'^ed  popular 
dread  resxilting  from  the  mystery  which  emancipated  it  from 
public  opinion  and  veiled  all  its  actions,  until  their  outcome  was 
revealed  in  the  solemnities  of  the  auto  de  fe.  Tlie  Roman  Inquiai- 
IJon  retajnctl  it,  but  in  a  somewhat  modified  degree.  All  its 
officials  were  .iworn  to  silence  as  to  everything  that  occurred  in 
the  Congregation  but,  in  1629,  this  was  explained  as  restricted 
only  to  matters  that  might  prejudice  cases."  Very  different  wm 
the  awful  alence  eo  enforced  in  Spain  that  it  formed  an  important 
factor  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Office. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  Uiat,  when  the  institution  was 


*  Arcluvo  hist,  nncioiuil,  loquiacion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  233,  n.  100:  L^.  110,  o. 
17.  M.  1-1 1. 

*  Omci}.  Tolet&n.  ana.  IMS,  cap.  xii,  xiii,  xiv  (Aguim,  V,  394) 
'  OoQectio  DMreUtrum  Su>.  Congr.  sn  Officii,  pp.  217,  219, 333  (M9-  piua  sm).' 
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introduced  in  Caatjle,  so  !iti|p  was  known  oF  its  pmeUcal  working 
that  itfi  procrdure  was  public,  likr  that  of  the  secular  and  spiritual 
courta.  Thufl,  in  M83,  the  record  of  a  tjial  in  Oudad  Real  spi-aks 
of  the  inquintors  sitting  in  puhlir  aiiili^nrp;  Iht^  notaries?  specify 
as  present  at  tiic  hitaring  crrtain  pnnsoiiK  by  name  "and  many 
others  who  were  there  present;*'  the  inqiusitors  were  lisleniug  to 
all  who  came  before  them,  while  the  fiscal  and  notary  were  mak- 
ing reports.'  It  was  deemed  necewiary  that  there  should  be 
spectators  to  bear  witaees  to  the  proceedings;  sometimes  these 
were  connected  with  the  tribunal,  sometimes  they  were  citizens 
called  in  for  the  purpose,  whose  names  were  re^arly  entered 
upon  the  record.*  Even  the  prison,  subsequently  guarded  so 
jealously,  was  not  »»  yet  known  as  the  circalex  gecreUu,  but  aa 
A  cArcd  publico*  In  1488,  the  InRtructions  order  the  records  tobe 
kept  "in  a  public  place,  where  the  inquiatore  customarily  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  InfjuiBition."'  The  earliest  indication  of  a 
change  in  this  respect  occurs  in  the  Instructions  of  1498,  where 
the  oath  prescribed  for  inquiators  and  other  officials  contains  a 
pledge  of  (tecrecy.*  This  did  not,  as  yet.  however,  extend  1o  a 
eompletft  exoluflion  of  publicity,  for  some  Toledo  ti-ials  of  1501 
deacrihe  the  fincal  m  presenting  his  clamoia,  or  demand  for  prose- 
cution,  where  the  inquipitors  were  pitting  as  customary  in  their 
public  audience,  hut,  during  the  trial  itself,  they  sat  in  the 
"audiencia  de  ciSrcel."*  From  the  expreasiona  used  wc  may 
aasume  that  as  yet  the  inquisition  building  and  the  prison  were 
separate;  that  public  audiences  were  held  in  the  former,  and  that 
the  latter  ronfainetJ  a  room  to  which  the  accused  could  be  brought 
from  hip  cell  when  on  trial.  The  secreto,  whirh  subsequently 
embraced  (he  prinon  and  everything  beyond  the  ante-ehambers, 
as  yet  only  deagnated  a  chest  or  s  room  in  which  the  records  and 
registers  were  kept  in  safety.' 

Yet  even  during  this  early  period  there  had  commenced,  in 
certain  portions  of  procedure,  a  practice  of  secrecy  which  markedly 


'  Arddvo  lurt,  nacioiuU,  Inquuocion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  139,  n.  115. 
»  Ibidem,  Leg.  137.  n.  B8:  Leg.  138,  n.  123;  L*g.  ISO,  n.  29g;  Ug.  165,  n.  661; 
Ur.  176.  n.  fi79. 
»  Undwn.  U-g.   153.  n.  331. 

•  Inainiooioow  de  »88,  1  7  (ArpMllo.  fol.  10). 

•  InKtPiw-ionw  de  Avila,  (Arfnidlo,  fol.  21). 

*  Arohivo  hilt.  nadoD&l,  IrniuiaioiarQ  d«  ToImIo.  L^R-  1>^.  n.  431,  435. 

*  InatncdooM  de  AviU,  1.196,  i  10  (ArgucUo,  Eol.  13). 
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differentiated  the  Inquisition  from  the  eocleaastical  and  aeouhr 
courta.  The  suppres^on  of  the  names  and  identity  of  witoeaaes 
and  the  atrict  scclufiion  of  prisonera  from  the  outside  world  are 
matters  which  will  be  more  fully  (Usruased  lu-rpafter.  but  already 
tiiey  had  become  distinctive  featurea  of  the  ioquisiiorial  process, 
inflicting  great  hardship  on  the  accused,  wliieh  was  keetdy  felt. 
The  tendency  of  all  nuch  abuses  to  di'velopnieut,  the  facility  with 
which  the  reasons  alleged  in  justification  could  be  extended  over 
all  the  acta  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  attraction  of  the  arbitrary 
and  iiresponHtble  power  thus  guned,  readily  explain  the  rapid 
evolutionary  process  which  enveloped,  with  ao  impenetrable  veil 
of  secrecy,  everything  connected  nith  the  tribunala,  from  the 
preliminary  inquent  and  the  arrest  of  the  accused,  to  his  discharge 
or  appearance  in  an  auto  de  fe. 

The  obUgation  of  the  oath  of  secrecy  was  li^dly  construed 
whpn,  in  1523,  the  vncar-goneral  of  Saragoswa  eeema  to  have 
babbled  about  what  he  had  heard  when  caJled  in  to  vote  at  a  con- 
sulta  de  fe,  and  the  Suprema  ordered  the  inquisitors  to  summon 
him  and  warn  him  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Holy  Office.' 
In  1544,  Man  Serrana.  on  trial  at  Toledo,  was  charged  with 
impeding  the  Inquistion,  because  she  had  endeavored  to  ascertain 
whether  a  certain  person  had  testified  in  another  case  and  what 
he  had  swd — the  mere  attempt  to  learn  what  went  on  within 
those  mysterious  walls  was  treated  as  a  crime'  In  1M7,  when 
the  tribunal  of  Granada  was  moved  into  new  quarters,  it  found 
its  secrecy  imperilled  by  the  fact  that  it  was  overlooked  by  some 
vrindowa  in  tlic  house  of  Francisco  de  Santa  Cruz,  and,  on  ila 
complaint  to  Prince  Philip,  he  ordered  thp  corregidor  to  ha\'e 
those  windows  i-lased  up— apparently  without  compensation  to 
the  owner.'  So  impenetrable  was  the  shroud  enveloping  all  (hat 
took  place  within  the  tribunal  that,  when  Philip  11  deemed  it  im- 
perative to  consult  3  distinguiahed  surgeon  who  ha<l  been  arrested, 
Inquisitor -general  Quiroga  left  two  applications  unanswered  and 
to  a  third  replied  thnt,  if  the  person  was  there,  he  could  not  be 
taken  out.  nor  eould  it  even  be  told  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a 
prisoner,  whereupon  the  king  dc^qslcd  from  his  request.  On  this 
the  comment  of  aa  inquisitor  is  that  to  alt  inquiries  the  answer 


'  Archiro  dc  Simaacsfl,  iDqolnieion,  Lib.  73.  fol.  362. 
■  Proweo  oontra  Mari  Strraoa.  td.  idx  (MK.  ptiva  m«). 
'  Archive  dc  Sunaneu,  loquisioioD,  Lib.  936,  fol.  399. 
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must  be  that  nothing  is  known.'  So  when,  in  1643.  the  Suprema 
argued  against  the  riajm  of  the  .Iiistirta  of  Aragou  to  grant  his 
maniftftlaeion  or  habeas  corpus  in  secular  cases,  the  chief  reason 
allied  was  that,  if  a  tribunal  could  be  required  to  differentiate 
caaes  ol  faith  from  others  ami  to  tuliiiit  that  it  had  u  ccrlaiii 
person  in  its  prison,  and  the  rause,  its  secrecy  would  be  violated.' 
This  was  emphafiixed.  in  1678,  by  a  declaration  of  the  Suprema 
that  an  inquitsitor  sdtuitUng  tliat  any  mdividual  was  in  tlie  ut'crct 
prison  would  incur  excommunication  removable  only  by  the 
pope.*  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  prison  was  habitually 
designated  a8  th<^  c&rcdes  ttecretas  and  wliy,  when  a  person  wae 
arrested,  he  disappean^d  as  utterly  as  though  the  earth  had 
swallowed  him. 
At  every  step  in  Uie  progress  of  a  case  minute  pnrftutionB  were 
cen  to  insure  absoluti^  sei^recy.  It  was  not  only  all  oHicials  who 
'Verp  thus  sworn,  bul  arruKer  and  accused  and  their  witnesses 
were  .subjected  to  the  same  obligation.  As  early  as  1531,  a  wit- 
ness when  dismissed  was  ordered  to  observe  silence  as  to  all  that 
he  had  said  or  heard,  under  pain  of  exi-onunuriication  and  a 
thousand  ducal.i,  and  of  the  other  penalties  of  those  who  violate 
the  secrecy  of  the  Holy  Office.'  As  late  as  1817,  in  a  trifling  case 
which  wns  suspended,  the  informer  was  fined  for  not  having 
preservetl  secrecy."  It  was  the  same  with  the  accused.  At  the 
very  first  audience,  the  oath  adniitUBtered  to  tell  tlic  truth  «on- 
tained  a  clau.ae  ple^lginp  him  to  silence,  not  only  as  to  his  own 
case  but  as  to  all  that  he  might  see  or  hear.  When  he  was  dis- 
miesed,  whether  to  punishment  or  to  freedom,  he  was  required  to 
agn  a  pledge  under  oath  to  the  same  effect,  to  which  was  added 
a  threat  of  punishment,  occasionally  taking  the  shape  of  one  or 
two  hundred  lashes."  In  the  later  years  of  the  Inquisition  this 
was  frpquenlly  reinforrod  by  including  in  the  sent«nce  a  clause 
prohibiting  the  culprit  frotn  talking  in  any  manner  about  his 
case.'  The  tribunal  thus  was  relieved  from  responsibility  and 
could  commit  injustice  without  fear  of  unpleasant  revelations,  and 

*  HSS.  of  Royal  Librar;  of  CopmbaeeD.  218b.  p.  33s. 
'  Arctuvo  fien.  de  la  C.  dft  Aragon,  Le;.  fiSS. 

'  Archivo  de  Siroancae.  Inquiiicion,  Lit>,  09,  (ol.  3. 

'  Bibliolhwa  publicai  de  Toledo,  Sola  A.  EstanW  II,  Tabia  3. 

*  Arcliivo  kiM.  Dsoiooal,  laquisicioD  de  Valvnd&,  Leg,  392. 

*  Ihiileoi.  Inquiaicion  de  T(^o.  Leg.  49S;  InquinciOD  de  Valeuda,  Leg.  372 
— PkWo  Gaitla,  Otden  de  Prwwiar,  fol.  37. 

'  AroUvo  de  SiXBaacw,  Inquiscion,  LiU  890. 
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Ihe  Holy  Oflicp  ooiild  boast,  as  it  customarily  dirl,  of  thp  exquisite 
equity  of  its  jiiflgcnioiiiw,  without  danger  of  contradiction.  To 
whnt  extent  thLt  wan  juslified  may  he  gueRsiecl  from  a  remark  of 
P«flft,  that  no  ini^poctton  wag  allowed  of  the  acts  of  the  tribtmalB 
becaunr  they  were  ofl«n  in  couflict  with  the  common  law  and  tlie 
universal  opinion  <rf  the  doctors,' 

Nothing  ponneeted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  InquiMtion  was 
allowed  to  remain  outside  of  its  walls.  Evp-ry  letter,  or  mandate, 
or  instruction,  or  warrant,  scot  out  was  invariably  required  to  bo 
returned  n-ith  the  answer  or  endorsement  of  its  execution.  Even 
the  Edicts  of  Faith  and  Anathemas  piven  out  for  publication  in 
the  churches  were  returned  with  statenicnle  of  the  day  on  which 
they  were  puhlii^ly  read.*  This  applied  to  the  ooun^^l  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  accused.  .Not  only  was  he  sworn  to 
s&crccy  and  to  communicate  with  no  one  concerning  the  cae«8, 
but  the  scanty  papers  cntrtisled  to  him  were  to  be  kept  under 
lock  and  key  and  be  senipulously  returned  to  the  tribunal,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  trace  or  memory  of  thera.  The  formal  defence 
which  he  prepared  had  to  bt-  written  by  his  own  hand  and  no 
rough  draft  of  it  be  preserved;  no  printer  was  allowed  to  print 
such  a  document  nor,  indeed,  any  other  paper  relating  to  the 
Inquitfition,  without  special  licence  from  the  inquisitor-general  or 
Suprema,  under  pain  of  exeoinmuiiieation  and  a  hundrerl  dueal«.' 
This  jealous  reserve  explains  tlie  form  in  which  the  records  of  the 
InquieJtion  reAch  us — those  of  each  process  rudely  but  firmly 
sewed  together  and  never  bound,  for  they  could  not  be  given  out 
to  a  hinfier  nor  coubl  one  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  precincta 
of  the  secrete.  Tlie-ie  injunctions  of  seirreey  were  not  allowed  to 
be  a  dead  letter.  In  the  Edicts  of  Faith  special  clauses  called  for 
the  denunciation  of  all  cases  of  violation,  or  of  papers  concerning 
its  acts  being  in  the  passepsinn  of  any  one.* 

Its  procedure  was  guarded  with  the  same  anxious  care  from 
public  knowledge.  In  1573,  Leonardo  DcHiato,  the  Venetian 
envoy,   who  regarded    the   Inqiuntion   as  necessary    to  SpaiO] 

'  PeKDS  Comment,  xcw  in  Eymeiici  Diicptor.  P.  III. 

■  Modo  *tv  Ptnc^ilrr^  (nl.  55  (Btbl.  nArional.  MSS.,  D,  133).  Of  coufm  tben 
were  public  rdida,  printed  for  posUns;  on  cburch  doors.  These  oontained  pen- 
allies  for  iJofiiciDi;  tit  rtrnioval. 

'  AnltivQ  tie  AlcalA,  Bacimfts.  Leg.  544'  (Lib.  S). — Amhivo  hist.  DAcionAl, 
I&quinoion  de  ValcDcia.  l«g.  10.  n.  3,  fol.  S.— tn  ttvil  ouu,  hovcTer.  the  Iri- 
hiinnla  could  gnul  linpDW*  to  print. 

•  bM.  nocion*],  MSS.,  D,  118.  p.  I4S. 
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describes  its  action  as  ^  secret  that  nothing  was  known  of  its 
Tictims  and  their  ciuse^t  until  their  a«ntencf,-;  were  puhlishrd  in  the 
Buios  de  fe,  but  the  fe&r  entertained  of  it  was  »o  tiniversal  that 
little  was  said  concerning  it  through  dread  of  arouanR  suKpicion. 
He  had  been  ahle  to  learn  nothing  of  iUs  niethodtt,  but  waM  told 
that  they  were  good  and  that  the  sentences  were  alway!<  just.' 
No  one,  in  fact,  was  allowed  to  know  what  was  its  form  of  pro- 
cedure. The  Inatructiona,  it  is  true,  were  neressarily  printed. 
There  was  an  edition  of  the  Aniiguas  in  Seville,  in  1536,  reprinted 
in  Madrid  in  1576.  The  .Vueta*  of  1561  were  printed  in  1612  and 
the  whole  were  re-edited  by  Arguello,  an  official  of  the  Suprenia, 
in  1627  and  1630,  but  these  were  strictly  reserved  for  use  in  the 
tribunals  and  their  details  were  eotistantly  subject  to  modificatiou 
by  the  carias  acordadas  of  the  Suprema,  which  never  saw  the 
light.  Experienced  inquisitors  drew  up  tnauuaU  of  practice, 
many  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  MSS.  of  the  archives  and 
libraries,  but  this  knowledge  of  the  estilo  or  methods  of  procedure 
was  strictly  conliucil  to  ofhcials  sworn  to  secrecy.  It  wati  appar- 
ently soon  after  the  preparation  of  the  Instructions  of  1561  that 
a  Doctor  Blasco  de  ,\lagona  had  the  audacity  to  ask  for  a  copy 
of  thern,  when  the  fiscal,  to  whom  the  petition  was  referred, 
declared  that  the  granting  of  such  a  request  would  be  unexampled, 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  pronng  that  parties  before  the  tri- 
biuial  had  no  business  to  inquire  into  its  methods;  the  Ini^truo- 
tions  were  solely  for  its  guidance  and  were  to  l)e  known  to  others 
only  by  their  results  in  the  adnii lustration  of  justice.  If  they 
came  to  public  knowledge,  evil-intentioned  men  could  debate 
whether  the  alUo  of  the  Inquiuition  was  good  or  bad.' 


>  Rdarioni  Venele.  Sfrtc  1.  T,  VI.  p.  371. 

'  MS9.  of  Royal  I.ibr«ry  of  Copeuhageii,  2t-l  fol.  (srw  Appmdix). 

Thin  explaina  wliy.  in  oonlnml  with  the  volumiuoufl  Italian  works  on  uiquisi- 
lorial  pntt^tice,  tbo  t^paniiili  litcmt'uv  on  the  subject  is  so  bumt.  PtiUo  Qarcfa, 
■ecretary  of  llie  Suprcmm,  cviapiled  an  "OnleQ  de  TrocMBar  *ti  d  Suito  Oficio," 
but  it  wu  only  intended  for  nm  m  the  Iributmls.  la  1592  there  is  an  order  on 
the  Reoeiwr-geoer&l  of  th«  Suprcou  to  pay,  "por  1&  Iinpn<»Iou  de  los  I!t>roa  de 
piooei«r  m  el  «aiito  oficio"  (Archivo  dv  8inuuica$,  Ub.  940,  fol.  18)  showing  it  to 
bcABtrictlyulTicluliiiiuiiin].    Il  wm  wprinted  in  1028  "en  U  Inipreula  R«i," 

Id  HiM  llietv  appeared  in  Valencia  Ibe  "Ktrptrtorium  ppruiile  do  ]jnviut« 
hBUMiMiMtn,"  which  commonly  goea  by  tlw  nani'-  ut  Mit^el  Altierio.  It  i*  bated 
on  the  Old  InquiBilioii,  but  contains  somr  rcfcivnOMi  to  ^pnni.ih  prrnvtioe.  Re- 
prinlvd,  Vwiiw,  1.W4 

Something  of  the  iund  is  oIiki  Io  be  found  iii  the  tvro  worits  o(  Amaldo  Alb«r- 
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The  CKtreme  iroportAnoe  of  tlie  "  seal"  was  fully  recogmsed  in 
assuring  freedom  of  irresponable  nctiun  and  in  creating  the 
popular  imprcsBion  of  mysterious  imiMJccnbility.  Philip  U,  in  bis 
instructions  to  Maiiriqu<!  de  Lara,  in  1595,  dwelt  OD  this  and 
pointed  out  that  "  withuul  it  the  Holy  Oflfice  could  not  preserve 
the  untrammelled  exercise  of  its  functions"  wherefore  aiiy  official 
violating  it  must  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor.'  Apparently 
cases  of  infra^^tinu  owuri-t'd,  iliuwing  from  thi;  Suprema  a  earta 
acordada  pointing  out  tJiat  all  the  power  and  autliority  and  repu- 
tation frf  those  serving  in  the  Holy  Office  rested  upon  secrecy. 
The  more  secret  its  affairs  were  kept,  the  more  they  were  ven- 
erated by  those  from  whom  they  were  conrcalcd.  The  ne^ect 
of  this  had  aroused  in  the  Suprema  the  greatest  resentment,  as  it 
was  a  matter  ot  so  great  uiumeut  to  the  c»liiimtion  and  respect 
in  which  the  aflTairfl  ami  the  members  of  tJie  Inquisition  harl  always 
been  held.  Therefore  It  had  been  resolved  that  the  oath  of  secrecy, 
taken  oil  admission  to  otlice,  idiould  be  so  eoiietrued  that  it^ 
infraction  should  constitute  perjury  and  inti<lelity.  Single  wit- 
nesses should  sufiiL'e  for  conviction;  on  a  first  offence  the  culprit 
should  Ik;  Kuspi^iidtrd  irreniii^bly  for  a  year  and  pay  tifty  ducats, 
and  on  a  repetition  be  perpetually  dismissed.  Kven  if  not  con- 
victed he  should  realize  that,  in  the  forum  of  conscienoe,  he  could 


liiio,  IiiquIaiUtr  of  SicJly — the  "ItepetiUo  iio\-a,"  Valencia,  1334.  ttad  the  "De 
Agnosoriidis  As^crtionlbiu  Catholjois,"  piintrd  art«r  liU  d«aib,  PuleniKi,  l$53 
a&d  Rome,  1572. 

More  uitoful  i«  the  work  of  BLahop  SinuncM  "De  OiihoUd*  TnxtKutJniiibiu,*' 
\'iillwJollil  1A.'>2,  Venice  1573,  Rome  1575  and  Fnron  1092.  It  has  many 
refert'.nees  to  SpAnMh  pn«liw.  StOl  more  pKiclicftI  i*  hi*  "Theoricr  ^  Pnucis 
UnuvBcoa,  si%'c  Enohiridion  Judicum  violala:  Rcligioout,"  finrt  piintfii  in  1S6S 
luul  Agftin  ill  >'eni(w>.  I5T3. 

Juan  de  Rojiw,  Inquinitor  of  VolenciM,  piinted  (Valracia,  157S)  and  dedicated 
to  tnquuiitoT-cetirruI  C^inu.-n  his "  De  hinrticis  una  ctitn  QuinqiuigiRts  aiMl)'ttcb 
aswitionibu*  ct  pririli^giis  Inqiiisitorum,"  oontauung  discusaions  on  mquialtorial 
practice. 

Appended  to  Lutt  de  Piramo's  "DeOn^neet  Pngreaau  Olhm  Sanctir  Inquifi- 
tlcml^'  (Madrid,  1£93)  are  socnc  diswrtatioiu  on  ^-ariou*  poinu  of  pra«tic«. 

Tliere  b  much  to  \x  galherMl  Iroin  Franciaco  Petla's  edilion  of  tlir  "thrw 
lorivm"  of  Eymi»H«h,  with  eIabomt«  eommcatarua  (Rome,  1578,  and  rrfpeatcdiy 
tlnewhere).  A  coinpead  of  these,  \>y  Fra  Luifi!  Bariob  Hppeaied  in  Xlilan,  1610, 
under  tlie  title  of  "Florea  Canunentariorum  R.  T>.  FranoLtd  Pegnir." 

Giovnntu  AIber]shini'ii  "Mnntule  Qualificntanun  S.  Iiif|uisitioiu*"  (Saragons, 
1671,  alKi  ColnEiK.  UiO  and  Venice,  1754)  ii  alaool  ralut  for  tlie  ptnctkr  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

'  Archivo  de  Smancaa,  Inquitieioa,  lib,  930,  fol.  273, 
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not  draw  his  Ralary.  This  spcrrcy  covered  not  only  mattere  of 
feitb  and  depending  (hereon,  but  all  votes,  orders,  determinations, 
letl»rs  of  the  Suprema,  informations  of  UmiMesa  and  all  other 
matters,  no  information  concerning  whirh  wax  to  he  pvpn  to  the 
parties  concerned  or  to  any  outfide  person,  while  even  the  pubhc 
utterances  oj  the  tribunals  were  not  to  be  spoken  of.  Moreover, 
the  ahovo  penalties  and  inajor  excommunication  were  incurred 
by  all  who,  knowing  of  iiif  rue  lions  of  sccrvcy,  did  not  report  them 
to  the  Suprema.  Finally,  this  carta  was  ordered  to  be  filed 
mth  the  Inetructions,  to  be  road  aimuaDy  to  the  assembled 
officiiUfl.* 

The  inntructions  to  rnmrniitiaDneni  warned  them  that  the  exist- 
ence and  preservation  of  the  Inquisition  depended  chiefly  on  the 
absohile  pecrecy  to  he  observed  as  to  all  its  iiil/iirj^.'  This  con- 
tinued to  the  end.  A  decree  of  the  Snprema,  December  7,  1814, 
•peaks  of  the  seal  which  is  the  soul  of  thp  Inquisition.'  In  fact, 
there  was  no  he?itation  in  assimilating  it  to  the  teal  of  confession 
and  in  emp!oj-ing  the  caj;uistry  which  justified  a  confessor  in  deny- 
ing under  oath  what  he  had  learned  in  the  cnnfe.^'iional.  Similarly 
the  ollicial  was  told  that  no  oath  wa^  binding  when  Uie  affairit 
of  (he  Inqmsition  were  concerned — lie  could  depose  as  to  what 
he  knew  as  an  individual,  hut  not  what  he  knew  as  an  ofTiciftl 
entrusted  with  its  secrets.'  We  ran  understand  the  significance 
of  the  popular  saying  eon  el  r^  y  la  inquUidtm,  c/i-iton/— keep 
alence  as  to  the  king  ami  the  Inquiation. 

Even  within  the  tribunaLs  the  same  rnysterj-  was  observed  in 
investigating  cases  of  infraction.  When  an  iniitualion  was 
received  that  secrecy  harl  been  violated,  the  junior  inquisitor 
examined  into  it  and  wTOte  out  the  *' information"  with  his  own 
band,  and  without  allowing  any  one  to  know  of  it.  This  was  then 
depoateil  in  a  separate  chest,  of  which  the  senior  inquisitor  held 
the  key;  th<>  Supreuia  was  adviseil  of  (he  matter  and  its  instruc- 
tions were  awaited.* 

Not  the  lotth-t  inipurtAnt  result  of  this  secrecy  was  the  fact  that 
it  enabled  the  Inquisilion  to  combine  legislative  and  judicial 


'  Arohivo  (ir  Simarras.  Inquiacion,  Lib.  943,  Tol.  62.— MS8.  of  RojtJ  Libraiy 
o(  CofwnhAKcn.  218^,  p   316  (nM  Appendix). 

'  lostruocion  que  hnn  dc  ^inrdar  los  Oumisurioa,  Toledo,  «.  d. 
'  Arehivo  de  SimancB«,  InquLscton.  I.il>.  S90 

*  MSS.  of  Royal  Lil>rary  of  0>prnhft(pMi,  2l8b,  p.  261. 

*  Ibiddn,  p.  ZGO. 
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functions  in  a  manner  known  to  no  other  tribunal.  It  framed  its 
own  code  and  administered  it  in  darkne^.  It  is  true,  as  we  t^hall 
h&ve  occasion  to  sec,  that  many  of  tho  regulations  and  limitations 
of  the  Instructions  were  in!5pirc<l  by  a  sense  of  justice,  but  this 
mattered  little  when  the  secrecy,  so  jealously  preserved,  practi- 
cally left  evcrythiBR  to  the  discretion  of  the  tribunal,  until  the 
Suprrma  abfforlK'd  and  centraliEcd  everything  into  itself.  Shielded 
from  responsibility —save  to  the  more  or  lera  perfunctory  occa- 
sional visitation  of  an  inspector — there  was  scarce  any  injuf^tico 
that  coulil  not  be  safely  perpetrated,  or  any  enmity  that  a  per- 
jured witness  could  not  pralify.  The  s^ccrcts  of  thos4>  dark  prison- 
housea  will  never  be  known,  even  by  the  records,  for  these  were 
framed  by  those  whose  acts  they  recount  and  they  may  be  true 
or  faiHilicd.  What  was  the  real  adiiumHtxalion  of  so-called  justice 
can  only  be  puesssed  by  oceasional  revelations  such  aH  we  chance 
to  have  in  the  trials  of  Archbishop  Carranza,  of  the  Nuns  of  Han 
Placido,  of  Gtr6nimo  de  Villanucva,  of  Fray  Froilaii  Diaz  and, 
when  the  principles  of  justice  were  set  at  naught  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Inquisition  in  the  cases  of  those  so  prominent,  it  is  not  Hkely 
that  the  obscure  were  treotcil  with  greater  consideration  by  the 
tribunals.  At  its  best,  the  inquisitorial  proceik»  left  much  to  tho 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  judge;  as  modified  by  the  Inqui- 
eitiOD,  the  fate  of  the  accused  was  virtually  at  the  discretion  of 
the  tribunal,  and  that  discretion  was  relieved  of  the  wholesome 
restraint  of  pviblicity.  At  a  time  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
secular  courta,  although  open  to  Ihe  puhlic,  were  Utile  better  than 
instruments  of  oppression  and  extortion,  it  is  not  to  he  ima^ned 
that  tlie  inquit-'itorinl  tribunals,  shrouded  in  impenetrable  secrecy, 
and  largely  dependent  for  support  on  fines  and  confiscations, 
were  scrupulous  in  the  administration  of  the  cruel  laws  against 
heresy. 


In  the  original  medieval  Tnqtusilion  the  procedure  was  a  pure 
vufuixUio,  the  inquiator  frankly  acting  as  both  prosecutor  and 
judge,  collecting  t^-stimony,  examining  witnesses,  seeking  to 
make  the  accused  confess  or  convict  himself,  and  passing  sen- 
tence. As  the  institution,  in  the  fifteenth  centiuy*.  declined  and 
became  disorganized,  it#  duties  were  to  some  extent  resumed  by 
the  bishops,  in  whose  courts  the  pressure  of  multiforiouB  business 
had  long  rendered  necessary  a  prosecuting  officer,  known  as  the 
promotor  fiscal,  duly  trained  in  the  cint  and  canon  law.    Casee 
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of  heresy  iaevitably  followed  the  routine  of  the  court  and  coosc- 
queotly  a^umetl  the  form  of  aotionti  b(>t\V(><vii  the-  fiflc&l  and  th« 
accused,  as  plainliff  and  defendant,  unth  the  bishop  or  his  Otiicial 
as  judge.' 

This,  at  least  in  appparance,  removed  one  of  the  most  repulstive 
fpatures  of  the  pure  inqui^torial  proi^ej^;,  as  the  judge  was  nu 
longer  a  party  to  the  cane  and  could  affect  a  eetiiliiaiicc  of  impar- 
tiality, evpn  though  he  wltc,  in  reaUty,  the  instigator  of  the  prose- 
cution. 'When  the  Holy  Office  whs  eslabiished  in  Castile,  it 
assumed  to  be  merely  the  continuance  of  the  Old  Inquiation;  in 
it«  collections  of  privilegOB  it  included  papal  tliirteeulh  century 
bulls,  along  with  llie  modern  ones,  anil  the  ferocious  laws  of 
Frederic  II  with  the  c^dulas  of  the  Cathohc  kings.'  Yet  it  knew 
80  litUf  of  the  oldtT  funnulas  and  proccduie  that  it  adopted  tboec 
of  the  Necular  and  spiritual  tribunaln  of  the  period,  and  thus  its 
practice  assumed  the  external  form  of  accusatio  rather  than  of 
in^isUio,  with  a  fiscal,  or  public  [iroseculor,  as  an  accuser. 
While,  on  the  surface,  this  was  a  step  towards  fairness  and  justice, 
care  was  taken  that  the  interests  of  the  faith  should  not  suffer. 
It  gave  l<j  the  iuquisitons  the  ajssititaucc  of  a  trained  lawyer,  whoee 
business  it  waa  to  prove  his  chargefi,  who  loftt  no  opportunity  of 
exapperating  the  offences  imputed  to  the  accused,  who  assumed 
that  they  had  been  proved,  who  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
defence  to  disprove  them,  and  who  was  free  from  all  the  penalties 
and  responsibilities  of  an  accuser.  Tlie  form  of  sentence,  adopted 
al  llie  licginning  and  steadfastly  adhered  to,  asserts  that  the  judges 
have  been  hstening  to  a  case  pending  between  the  tiscal  and  the 
defendant,  and  they  find  that  the  fiscal  either  lias  proved  bis 
charges  completely  or  partially,  or  that  he  has  failed  to  do  so.' 
Thie  w»«  an  assutuptlon  perfectly  false  and  intended  to  deceive 
the  people  when  read  in  an  autJi  de  fe. 

It  was  the  inquiatora  who  gathered  testimony.  The  Instruc- 
tions of  1484  expressly  order  the  exiLnii nation  of  witnesees  to  be 
made  perwonally  by  an  inquisilflr  and  not  to  be  committed  to  a 
notary,  unless  the  witness  is  too  sick  to  appear  and  it  should  be 


*  See  oue*  in  Bolux.  et  Unnxi  Miaocll.  It,  2S9. — Pi«<lericq,  CorpuH  T>o«umeatt 
Inquinltionlx  Nt^rlnndirfrr,  I.  330-1.  362-3.  306,  39S.~t>rextel,  Vier  Docunicnte 
SUB  TOtQiMb«n  Archiv-PT),  pp.  l-AB  (Ifertin,  tfiTi). 

'  AnbivQ  de  i^uniuiciui,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  934,  927,  933. 

*  Arel)ivi>  hint.  niicion«t.  Inquitiicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  IM,  a.  356 — I^Io 
Ouefk.  Oideu  de  Piocrau,  lol.  31. 
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indeMot  for  tlic  Inquiator  to  go  to  him,  when  he  could  empower 
the  eccleMastical  jmlge  to  |n!rfoiiii  th<*  duty  with  u  notary.' 
Dufflnaw  was  too  pressing,  howpver,  for  the  inquisitors  nlways  to 
cxaniiiu-  witnrsiCS  iwid  thty  frequently  deputized  persona  to  act 
for  them,  but  those  deputies  were  iievur  the  Bscal,  and  the  apolo- 
getic tone  of  the  coEoinifiston  shows  that  it  was  irregular  and 
demanded  an  excuse,*  As  time  went  on,  the  tendency  to  shirk 
the  labor  increaacd;  the  notaries  weix-  allowed  to  examine,  by  the 
Instructions  of  1498,  provided  it  waa  Id  presence  of  the  inqiurator; 
then  this  condition  was  n^lected,  in  spile  of  vehement  remon- 
strance by  the  Suprema,  and  finally,  in  the  later  period,  when  there 
was  little  seriouf)  work  to  be  done,  special  commissions,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  coiiimon,  apparently  with  no  greater  excuse 
than  th(*  kiidoleufe  of  the  inquisitors.' 

Still,  the  fiction  was  preserved  th&t  the  witnesses  wer«  pre- 
sented by  the  fiscals,  although  the  Suprema,  in  1534,  informed 
them  thai  it  wu.s  no  part  of  their  duty  to  collect  eWdeuce,  although 
if  ihRy  obtained  any,  they  were  to  communicate  it  to  the  inqtus- 
itors.*  Their  dutie-s.  in  fact,  in  addition  to  seeking  the  condem- 
nation of  tilt-  accused,  were  those  of  a  superior  clerk  of  the  cotirt 
— to  draw  up  accusations,  to  conduct  corr^apondence,  to  advise 
the  inquisitors,  to  marshall  the  evideticp.  to  keep  the  records  in 
order  or  to  see  that  the  secretaries  did  so,  to  atteutl  to  the  e.\ecu- 
tion  of  sentcnceji,  and  to  exercise  a  general  superviinon  over  the 
officials,  besideif  attending  the  meetings  of  the  junta  de  harienda 
and  looking  after  the  financial  iiitereala  of  the  tribunal.*  The 
fiscal,  moreover,  served  a  use-ful  purpose  as  a  bogey  to  frighten 
the  accused,  who  were  constantly  threatened  with  what  would 
happen  if  they  did  not  confisss  before  be  was  admitted  to  present 
a  formal  accusation,  in  which  he  customarily  demanded  torture 
and  relaxation  for  them— but,  after  all,  his  chief  use  was  to 
preserve  the  fiction  that  the  prosecution  was  an  action  between 
parties.  As  Simaneas  says,  even  when  the  culprit  confesses,  the 
fiscal  must  present  on  accusation,  in  order  that  a  judgement  may 


'  loMruocioiw*  de  14S4,  (  IG  (Arguello,  tol.  6), 

'  Archiro  hift.  tmcioniU,  Itiquiiicioa  dc  Toledo,  Leg.  139,  o    145;  Leg.  liO, 
B.  162;  Leg,  14S.  n,  207;  Ug.  IM.  n.  3M-37A. 
'  Atgu«tIo,  fnl-  13.  16.— Archiro  do  Siinannu,  Tiiqutadon,  Lib.  033. 

*  Arcttivo  dc  (^imsncai.  InquiKcion,  Lib.  939,  (of.  88 

*  MS8.  ot  Jtoy&l  Libratv  of  Copenba^M,  21gl>,  pp.  892-7,— Archive  de  AImU, 
Htclenda,  L«s.  M4*  (Lib.  0). 
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be  based  on  accuser,  accused  and  judgi'.'  In  short,  he  wm  amply 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  court  who,  na  a  trained  lawyer,  gave  to 
the  inquiMtors,  who  were  apt  to  be  theologians,  the  benefit  of  his 
legal  knoivledgp.  His  only  real  position  as  a  parly  to  an  action 
was  a  cUstinct  disadvantjv^c  to  the  accused  for,  in  ca.sc  of  acquittal 
or  of  a  sentence  which  he  deemed  too  light,  he  had  the  right,  not 
infrequenlly  exwciseil,  of  apijeatitig  to  the  Suprenia,  and  conae- 
quently  his  awjent  to  the  decisiyn  was  necessary.  As  Iur  dignity 
gradtuJly  increaRed,  he  was  classed  oinong  the  judges  by  the 
C6rteE  of  Aragon  in  1G46;'  we  have  wen  how  he  finally  came  to 
be  known  as  "inquiHilor-tiHcal"  and  how  his  place  was  generally 
filled  by  one  of  the  inquisitors,  who,  however,  abstained  from  the 
final  vote  on  the  case.  The  fiscal,  indeed,  from  an  early  period 
waa  udinitled  10  the  consults  de  fe,  where  he  could  state  facts 
and  advance  arguments — a  most  indeceut  privilege — though  he 
was  required  to  depart  beforp  the  vote  was  taken.  In  1660  this 
was  discontinued,  not  in  consequence  of  its  shocking  incongruity, 
but  because  there  was  a  troublesome  question  of  precedence 
between  him  and  the  episcopal  Odinwy,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
be  present.* 

There  was  notliingin  the  function  of  the  fiscal  to  prevent  the 
inquisitor  from  initiating  proceedings  on  the  strength  of  any 
rumors  that  might  reach  liirii,  or  of  compromising  evidence 
gathered  from  the  confessionB  of  othera.  He  had  not  to  wait  for 
the  fiscal's  action,  but  could  order  an  iiKiiiest  t«  be  made  and 
testimony  to  be  taken  and,  when  this  was  dune,  it  was  given  to 
the  fiscal  to  be  put  into  shape  for  the  formal  prosecution.  No 
matter  how  upnght  mipht  be  the  inquisitor,  the  mere  fart  that  he 
had  ordered  an  arrest  anil  trial  necessarily  coiiinulted  him  to 
belief  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused;  he  was  unconsciously  preju- 
dieed  from  the  start  and  to  acquit  cosi  a  greater  efTort  than  to 
convict.  Thus  although  exlernally  the  form  of  prucedure  was 
accu»afio,  in  reality  it  was  inquisitio,  and  the  injection  of  the 
fiscal  as  accuser  only  diminished  the  chances  of  the  defence,  by 
giving  the  inqui^tors  a  skilled  legal  a.<v>istant  in  the  conduct  of 
a  prosecution,  in  which  they  were  all  prosecutors. 

Yet,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  morality  of  the  inquisitorial 

*  l^imaneA  de  Ottk.  Instt.,  Til.  uii,  a.  5. 

■  Fueroa  y  AeUM  de  CortR  de  Zarn^u.  lMS-6  (Zitngox*,  1047,  pp.  10-11^ 

*  Simancff,  op.  rir..  Tit.  LiU,  n.  10. — MS.  o(  Roval  Librair  of  CopcnhaKcn, 
319b,  p.  3g7. 
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process,  there  can  be  do  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy.  In  studying  the 
loog  and  minutp  records  of  the  trials,  where  every  detail  is  set 
forth  in  writing,  it  is  instructive  to  see  how  often  the  accused, 
who  cominenois!  by  boldly  a«scrting  hi?  orthodoxy,  comes  in 
succesMve  audiences  to  make  some  Bdmis!<inti  of  wliioh  advantage 
U  skilfully  taken  and  gradually  the  tlenial  breaks  down,  or  perhaps 
yields  to  the  tt^rrors  of  the  accu-satioii  and  the  publication  of 
evidence,  ending  in  complete  coufetu^iun  and  eager  implication 
of  kindred  and  friends.  The  situation  of  the  accused,  in  fact,  was 
helpless.  Standing  up  alone  before  the  stern  admonitions  of 
the  tr&iDed  and  pitiless  judge;  brooding  iu  his  cell,  cut  oH  from 
all  extranal  commuoication,  during  weeks  or  months  of  interval 
between  his  audiences;  apparently  forgotten,  but  Uviog  in  the 
constant  uncertainty  of  being  at  any  moment  summoned  to 
appear;  torturing  his  mind  as  to  the  iinprejtsion  which  Ida  utter- 
ances niiRht  have  made,  or  the  deductions  drawn  from  his  admis- 
aons  or  donialtj;  balanciug  between  the  cbancct;  of  escape,  by 
persistent  assertions  of  innocence,  and  those  of  condemnation  as 
an  impeniiente  negativo,  and  urged  by  his  so-called  advocate  to 
confess  and  ttu'ow  himself  on  ihc  mercy  of  the  tribunal — it 
required  an  exceptionally  resolute  temperament  to  endure  the 
prolonged  strain,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  opponent  in  the 
deadly  game  always  had  in  reserve  the  terrible  resource  of  the 
torture-chamber.  The  whole  course  of  the  procedure  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  accused  was  guilty;  that  it  was  tlie 
province?  of  the  tribunal  to  induce  or  compel  hint  to  confess  hia 
guilt  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  a.<tfumption  was 
correct.  To  those  who  regarded  aberrations  from  the  faith  as  the 
greatest  of  crimes  before  God  and  man,  and  their  punishment  as 
the  most  acceptable  service  that  man  coiild  render  to  God,  this 
presumption  of  guilt  p«r\'ed  to  justify  the  cruelty  of  the  procedure 
and  the  denial  of  alt  faciUtioN  for  defence  which,  to  tho»e  trained 
in  the  principles  of  Knglish  justice,  seem  the  impi'eHcriptible  right 
of  the  accused,  whether  innocent  or  not. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that,  amid  much  greed  and 
cidlous  indiffereni-e  to  juBtiee,  there  were  men  engaged  in  the 
service  who  deemed  themselves  to  be  doing  the  work  of  God  and 
that  their  methods  were  merciful.  The  Inquisition  was  not  as 
other  tribunals  which  only  punished  the  body :  it  aaecrted  its  high 
and  holy  mission  to  he  the  saving  of  souls.  As  the  inquisitors  of 
Valencia  said,  in  1536,  to  Miguel  Mesquita,  on  his  trial  for  Luther- 
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anism,  they  required  of  him  nothing  but  the  truth  and,  if  he  had 
fallen  into  error,  they  sought  to  disabuse  him  and  to  cure  his 
conscience  so  that  his  soul  might  not  be  lost.' 

The  Instructions  of  1561,  which  remained  to  the  last  the  baas 
of  procedure,  are  emphatic  in  cautioning  inquisitors  not  to  be  led 
astray,  either  by  the  witnesses  or  by  the  confesaioDS  of  the 
accused,  but  to  determine  all  cases  according  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice; they  must  preserve  strict  impartiality  for,  if  they  lean  to 
one  ade  or  to  the  other,  they  can  readily  be  deceived.*  If  we 
may  believe  the  veteran  inquiator  Pfiramo,  the  Holy  Office  was 
so  conducted  on  this  lofty  plane  as  to  be  an  unmixed  blessing  to 
the  land.  Its  holiness,  he  says,  is  so  conspicuous  that  there  is 
no  opening  for  hatred,  favor,  subornation,  love,  interccsaion,  or 
other  human  motive.  Every  act  is  performed  with  such  con- 
scientiousness and  regard  for  equity  and  justice;  the  inquisitors 
so  investigate  everything,  undisturbed  by  the  multitude,  that 
they  inspire  all  men  with  dread  of  the  crimes  which  are  brought 
before  them  and,  in  the  all-pervading  silence,  they  act  with 
incredible  conscientiousness.  The  evidence  of  witnesses  is 
scrutinized  in  the  hght  of  their  character  and  quality  and  those 
who  are  found  to  bear  false-witness  are  most  severely  punished. 
The  accused,  while  detained  in  the  prisons,  are  treated  kindly 
and  liberally,  according  to  their  condition;  the  poor  and  the  ack 
are  abimdantly  furnished  with  food  and  medicines,  at  the  expense 
of  the  fisc,  and  are  favored  in  every  way.  Not  only  are  the  utter- 
ances of  witnesses  investigated  with  distrust  but,  as  Time  is  the 
revealer  of  truth,  cases  are  not  hurriedly  finished  but  are  pru- 
dently prolonged,  as  is  requisite  when  there  is  such  peril  of  the 
life,  fame  and  property,  not  only  of  the  accused  but  of  his  kindred. 
If  his  innocence  appears  probable,  every  effort  is  made  to  prove 
it  and,  if  it  is  proved,  to  avert  from  him  any  loss  of  reputation, 
for  which  reason  he  is  carried  on  horseback,  adorned  with  laurels 
and  palms  like  a  victor  in  a  triumph — a  spectacle  inspiring  to  the 
souls  of  the  timid,  depressed  by  the  severity  with  which  the 
guilty  are  punished.  Those  who  are  restored  from  such  peril  to 
their  former  condition  never  cease  to  thank  God  for  placing  on 
earth  a  tribunal  of  which  the  chief  care  is  to  uphold  the  honor  of 
the  innocent.    When  inquisitors  punish  heretics  it  is  not  with 

'  MSS.  of  Hoya!  Library  of  Copenhagen,  2181>,  p.  317. — Archivo  hurt,  nacional, 
Inquiricion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  31. 
>  InitrnodoneB  de  1661,  \  16  (Arguello,  fol.  20). 
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the  desre  to  destroy  them,  but  that  they  shall  be  converted  and 
live.  In  jud^ng  and  chastiBing,  the  Holy  Office  labors  to  amend 
him  whom  it  punishes,  or  to  benefit  others  by  his  punishment,  so 
that  they  may  live  in  security  when  the  wicked  are  removed.' 
To  what  extent  this  ideaUzation  of  inquisitorial  methods  was 
justified,  we  have  had  some  opportunity  to  see,  and  we  shall 
have  more. 

■  Piramo,  p.  269. 
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^F  Although  the  power  to  arrest  arbitrarily  was  inherent  in  the 
inc)ui»torial  functions,  and  all  secular  oHicials  were  bound  to  lend 
asostance  if  necessar)-,  still,  in  practice,  it  required  justiBcation 
by  sufficient  evidence  in  hand.  T\m  wax  obtained  in  various 
ways.  The  inquisitor  might  learn  that  public  rumor  deHgnated 
a  person  as  guilty  of  heretical  acts  and  might  cause  secret  inquest 
lo  be  Nwde  in  verification.  In  the  prevalent  forms  of  heresy, 
such  as  that  of  Jewish  and  Moorish  apostates,  the  most  frequent 
source  of  incrimination  was  the  confessions  of  accomplices  on  trial 
or  under  ICdictt!  of  Grace.  In  other  inatlent,  the  initiative!  came 
largely  from  denunciations,  which  were  stimulated  and  favored 
in  every  way,  e-spocially  by  the  secrecy  which  relieved  the  informer 
from  resiKinsibilily. 

Xo  duty  was  more  strenuously  inculcated  on  the  people  than 
that  of  denouncing  any  utterance  or  act  partaking  of  calitJod  de 
ofieio — that  is,  which  came  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Holy 
Ulhcc.  Divine  law  required  this  under  penalty  of  mortal  sin,  and 
eccleaastical  law  under  that  of  excommunication.'  From  this 
no  ties  of  blood  fumialicd  release.  It  is  true  that,  under  the 
imperial  jurisprudence,  accusations  of  near  relative*  were  for- 
bidden; a  mother  could  not  nccune  a  t<on  except  of  offences  against 
herself  and  even  a  man  brought  up  in  another's  house  could  not 
accuse  tiis  benefactor.'  But  SimnnraH,  while  highly  approving 
of  this,  says  that  there  are  two  cases  in  which  a  .son  must  accuse 
his  father — one,  when  under  examination  by  the  Inquisition,  the 
other,  when  the  father  i.s  a  persistent  heretic  and,  hh  the  obligatioD 
of  the  son  to  the  father  is  of  the  highest,  this  includes  all  other 
casws.*  The  Instructions  of  148-1  offer  mitigation  of  punishment 
to  minor  children  who  spontaneously  denounce  their  parents,  and 

*  Ledesma,  Detpert&dor   Republicano,   p.  90  (HexJoo,   1700).— AlbeigMui, 
HwiumJs  Qualificalormi).  mp.  34  (Ctrsanug»sl»,  IS71}. 

»  CODBtt.  13.  14.  17,  IH,  an.  21,  Cod,  IX,  1. 

•  Siauwctf  de  Catb.  Initt.,  111.  xxtx.  q.  35-15. 
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Alfonso  de  Castro  relates  that  he  dcuied  absolutioo  Ut  a  young 
man,  perfectly  orthodox  in  faith,  who  in  confasttion,  in  rejtponse 
to  interrogatories,  admitted  that  his  father  was  a  Judaizer,  but 
refused  to  denounce  him  in  view  of  the  consequences  to  himself 
of  poverty  and  infamy.' 

The  annual  publioaiJon  of  the  Edict  of  Faith,  with  its  accom- 
panying  anathemas,  prodfuinod  this  impcrativi'  ohtigalion  in  the 
moat  solemn  manner  and,  at  the  same  timr,  furruKhed  a  list  of 
the  offences  to  be  denounced,  thus  rendering  every  one  a  spy 
upon  his  neighbor.  The  denunciation  might  be  either  verbal  or 
written  and,  if  written,  either  aQonymuu);  or  signed;  it  could  be 
mode  to  B  tribunal  or  to  any  coinniis^oner,  and  it  was  expected  to 
contain  the  names  of  witnesses  to  be  summoned  in  its  support. 
These  denunciations  came  in  moFL-  frtqui-iiLly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Fwth,  and  also  about  Raster,  when  the  failliful 
confessed  in  preparation  for  the  indispensable  paschal  communion, 
and  the  confessors  enquired  whether  tbey  had  denounced  what- 
ever they  had  heanl,  seen  or  understood  that  was,  or  appeared  to 
be,  contrary  to  the  faith  or  to  the  rights  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
absolution  was  withheld  from  those  refusing  to  do  so.  This  deouu- 
ciatioD  and  the  e\'iclencc  of  the  witncsseB  summoned  in  \\b  sup- 
port, or  the  testimony  acquireil  by  incjuesl,  or  by  the  confessionsj 
of  those  OD  trial,  constituted  the  sumaria — the  tn«in«:(wm  pri 
raloire  of  French  practice. 

The  tribunal,  however,  was  held  not  to  act  summarily  in  soj 
grave  a  matter  as  an  arrest  casting  infamy  on  an  entire  Uncage.' 
After  the  first  tumultuous  pt-riod,  when  no  one  was  safe  from 
arbitrary  imprisotinient,  the  portions  of  the  evidence  whieh  con-j 
veycd  the  nature  of  the  charge,  without  the  name  of  the  accused,* 
underwent  the  process  of  caltficacion,  or  eeusorsUip,  to  determine 
whether  they  presented  caliiiad  de  ofieio.    We  have  seen,  in  the 
cases  of  Carranza,  of  \''illanui';va  and  of  Froilan  Dlaa,  how  impor- 
tant was  the  function  of  the  calificadnrts,  or  censors,  and  how  much 
flometimee  depended  on  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  was 
submitted  to  them.    In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Nuns  of  San 
Placido,  they  were  careful  to  declarp  that,  if  they  had  had  to  act 
upon  the  testimony  laid  before  their  predecessors,  they  would 
have  reached  the  some  eoncluaon.    Against  such  garbling  there 
could  be  no  guarantee,  in  the  profound  secrecy  enveloping  every 
act  of  the  tribunals. 


■  Alf.  dt  OkPtro  de  Just.  Ponit.  Hawrs.,  I.ilj.  n,  cap.  xxvi 
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The  caKficadores  were  karned  theologiane,  whose  duties  wc 
have  already  referred  to  (p.  263).  Some  were  regular  appointees, 
but  any  one  could  be  called  upon,  nor  could  he  refuse  to  serve 
without  pay.  When  there  was  not  unanimity,  the  inquia- 
itors  decided  or  submitted  the  case  to  others.  'ITiere  Beems  to 
have  been  no  settleti  <ir  absolute  rule.  In  1634,  in  the  ease  of 
Jacques  Garrigues,  a  wandering  French  beggar,  profesang  eanc- 
tity  and  curative  powent  and  claiming  to  be  a  messenger  of  God, 
not  without  indicatioHK  of  insanity,  (he  two  inquisitors  joined 
with  four  calificadores  in  conaidering  the  evidence  before  arrest, 
but  this  seems  to  be  excoptioual.'  The  resource  of  calling  in 
suecesfiive  calificadores  in  obscure  caseR  frequently  led  only  to  a 
hopeless  divergence,  of  opinion,  bewildering  rather  than  asaiating 
the  inquiators.  When,  in  1640,  the  Bernardiue  Fray  Tomas  de 
Xieba  defended  some  subtle  eonclurionn  in  seholastie  theology, 
there  were  eleven  calificadores  called  into  8er\ice,  of  whom  some 
found  nothing  to  censure,  others  that  the  doctrine  was  a  con- 
demned one,  others  again  that  it  merely  approached  to  error. 
In  the  same  year,  in  the  similar  case  of  the  Franciscan  Fray  Juan 
Lazaro,  one  calificador  pronounced  his  doctrine  to  be  obscure  and 
perilous,  if  not  formally,  at  least  virtually,  heretical;  another  that 
to  defend  it  was  a  most  grave  error,  while  two  others  could  find 
in  it.  nothing  objectionable.  Yet  Lazaro  was  put  on  trial  and, 
after  thp  casp  had  traversed  lis  various  stages  for  montha,  it  was 
suspended,  though  Lazaro  wai?  ordered  in  future  to  teach  the 
oppoHite  opinion/ 

At  length  a  carta  acordada  of  October  8,  1708  sought  to  regu- 
late the  system.  In  all  ea.'^s  reqidring  calificfteion,  a  correct 
extract  waa  to  be  made  from  the  evidence  afi  to  the  acts  and 
speeches  charged,  with  all  circumstance*  contributory  to  a  clear 
understanding.  Tliis  was  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  calificadores, 
who  was  to  keep  it  at  least  three  days,  and  return  it  with  his 
opinion,  not  only  sb  to  (he  requisite  censure  but  alwo  as  to  the 
defence  that  could  be  made,  It.  was  thus  to  pawi  from  one  to 
another,  after  which  the  tribunal  was  to  call  them  together  to 
frame  a  common  opinion.  Booku  and  papcra  were  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  and  there  was  no  obligation  of  secrecy  between 
the  parties  called  m/ 

'  Archiro  hist,  nodaiud.  Inquiadoa  de  Valuicia,  Scc«ioD  vuioa.  Leg.  394, 
B.  35.  fol.  13. 
*  Aichivo  de  Sim&acos,  InquisicioD,  L(%.  692,  fol.  29. 
'  Archive  hilt,  naciooal.  Iiiquiflioion  df  Valencts,  Leg.  10,  a.  2,  fot.  207. 
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All  classes  of  charges  were  not  subjected  to  calificacion,  for 
there  were  numerous  and  imporUnt  groui^s  of  offenders  who  were 
deprived  of  this  safeguard,  t«leniier  a^  it  was  at  the  best.  Judaizers 
and  Moriecos,  renegades,  b)gatuist«,  those  administering  eacrar 
mcntx  without  being  in  priestly  orders  and  solicitors  of  wompn  in 
the  confesBionuI  were  not  entitled  to  it.'  Thus  taken  ns  a  whole, 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighleeoth  century,  the  major  porljon  of 
the  busineaa  of  the  tribunals  was  exempt  from  calilicacion  and 
practically  it  was  limited  to  the  relinementfl  of  venturesome 
theologians,  to  the  degree  of  heresy  involved  in  more  or  lees  pic- 
turesque blaspiicmy,  the  culpability  of  carele-es  or  reckless  taJkers, 
and  the  implied  pact  with  the  demon  iti  the  conjurations  of 
women  and  treasure-seekers.  Uke  much  else  in  the  Inquisition,^ 
deeagned  for  Ihc  protection  of  innocence,  its  working  effect  waa 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

At  what  period  calilicacion  was  introduced  it  would  be  difBcult 
to  say  with  precision.  Llorcntc  asi^urcs  u^  that  in  1550  it  woa  not 
as  yet  in  use.'  This  is  incorrect  for,  in  1520,  we  find  the  Suprema 
ordering  that  calidcadores  shall  not  be  appointed  without  its 
consent  and  on  the  simple  petition  of  atspiraut-!<.*  By  that  time 
the  custom  was  evidently  csiablishcd  and,  in  155G,  the  Supreraa 
explained  it,  not  m  a  proN-ctinn  of  innocence  but  as  a  meanaj 
(rf  placating  the  Ordinaries  and  showing  them  that  iniiuinlora 
were  not  seeking  to  extend  tlieir  jurisdiction  beyond  hftresy.* 
The  Instruction-s  of  1561  merely  provide  that,  when  there  is 
sufficient  testimony  in  a  case  pertaining  to  the  Inquisition,  if  it 
requires  calificacion,  theologians  of  approved  learning  and  char- 
acter shall  be  consultftd,  tlnw  inferring  that  Ibis  is  unnecessary 
when  ceremonies  known  to  be  Jewish  or  Moorish  are  concerned, 
or  manifest  heresy  or  fautorsliip.*  The  Suprema  felt  it  necessary, 
in  a  carta  acordada.  of  July  11, 1569,  to  warn  caJifiea<lore$  tn  con- 
fine themselves  to  defining  the  nature  of  propoatione  submitted 
and  not  to  say  whether  or  not  there  wa.s  caUdarl  rfr  oficia — a 
liniilBtion  which  they  outgrew.  Another  carta  of  November  22, 
lo77,  shows  that  it  had  become  by  this  time  a  recognised  pre- 


>  Anfaivo  de  AtcnU.  Haeleub.  W-  M4>  (Lib.  <). 
'  Lloreatc,  Biat.  crlt.  Cnp.  xvni,  Art.  1,  n.  II. 
'  MSS.  of  Hoyal  Library  of  CopeDhacm.  213  fol.,  p,  136. 
•  Archivo  d*>  SiinancM.  tnqulfii«ion.  Lib,  MS.  fol.  M, 
'  InslmoriOQea  dc  t.Vll.  )  I  {Arjtucllo.  fol.  27>.— Pablo  Garcta.  however, 
(Ordra  d«  Procwraar,  foJ.  1)  Out  Moortth  crrnnonins  ttn  M«MtanM  i 
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Uminary  to  arrest,  by  ordering  that,  if  an  arreot  should  be  neces- 
sary without  it,  there  should  at  least  b<?  calificacion  before  the 
formal  accuBaiioa  is  preeented,  which  occurred  in  a  later  etagc  of 
the  pruccodiiig*).' 

In  the  gradual  aljsoi'ptioci  uf  all  initiative  by  the  Suprctua,  so 
thai  eventually  no  arrest  could  be  made  witliout  its  order,  the 
iiiiport«jice  of  calificacioD  docliued.  CaUttradoree  continued  to 
be  appointed,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  rather  ornamental 
than  useful  members  of  the  official  family,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  variation  in  the  number  attached  to  the  different  tribunals. 
The  table  in  the  appendix  iihowfi  that,  in  1746,  Madrid  and 
l.lercna  had  none,  while  \'alencia  rejoiced  in  forty.  They  atill 
had  a  function,  however,  in  the  ccnaorebip  of  the  preeF,  and  tri- 
bunals that  were  insuflieientty  evipplied  could  always  eummon 
Iheologjaoa  to  their  aid  when  necessity  demanded  their  services. 

As  the  sumaria  was  rareful  to  recite  that  there  was  Eufheient 
proof,  that  all  fonralities  had  been  obeerved.  and  that  further 
investigation  was  unnecessary,  the  calificacion  completed  the 
preliminaries.  The  next  step  was  the  presentation  by  the  fiscal 
of  his  c/omosfl  or  demand  for  the  arrent  of  the  accused.  In  the 
fully  developed  formula  of  this,  he  preeented  and  swore  to  the 
sumaria,  and  embodied  the  calificacion  as  showing  that  the  cul- 
prit nieritod  the  severest  punisihnient,  to  whicli  end  he  asked  for 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  with  eequestration  or  embargo  of 
property,  promising  in  due  time  to  present  a  formal  accut^tiou 
and  asking  that  meanwhile  the  registers  of  the  other  tribunals 
be  cxaniinpil  with  the  view  of  eecurinfi  further  evidence.  Forma 
of  this  were  provided  suited  to  the  various  classes  of  offences  and 
to  the  eai«es  of  the  alM*pnt  or  dead.* 

It  manifests  a  praiseworthy  deare  to  avoid  precipitate  action 
that  a  cnnsulta  de  fe,  or  consultation  of  the  inquisitors  with  the 
consultores  and  Ordinary,  was  still  technically  rw]uirrd  before 
issuing  the  warrant  of  arrest.  The  existence  of  something  of  the 
kind  is  indicated,  as  early  as  1509,  by  an  order  of  the  Supremathat 
when  there  is  not  unanimity  it  must  be  consulted  before  arrest 
is  made.'  Yet.  in  1521,  a  special  order  requiring  such  a  consulta 
de  f c  in  the  case  of  Moriscoe  would  infer  that  the  rule  was  other- 

■  Areliivn  de  Sirauiefta,  Inquiaielon.  Lib.  930,  fol.  SA. 

'  MSB  of  RoyJ  Ubrarj-  of  Copenh&pin,  aiBb,  pp.  40-t-17. 

'  Arctiivo  de  Siiiiucu,  loquialcloa,  Lib.  93B.  fol.  105. 
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viae  obeolete.'  That  H  was  no  is  shown  by  subsequent  cases  and, 
even  as  regards  Mori»cos,  in  a  Dumber  of  prosecutions  at  Baiiniel, ' 
between  1540  and  1550,  the  warrant*  are  issued  immediately  on 
presentation  of  the  claraosas.'  The  Imtructinns  of  1501  revived 
the  practice,  but  did  not  enjoin  it  as  esspntial,  leading  it  ^nrtually 
to  the  discretion  of  the  inqulatora.'  After  this  we  find  it  fre- 
quently observed  and,  in  the  case  of  Elvira  del  Campo.  accused 
of  Jewish  practices,  in  1567,  (here  is  a  ronsulta  prior  to  the 
ciamosa  and  a  second  one  afterwards  before  the  warrant  of  arrcfit 
is  issued.*  WTien  solicitation  in  the  confessional  was  subjected 
to  the  Inquiation,  the  desire  to  ahroiid  the  offence  in  obecurity 
led  to  a  regulation,  in  1564,  that  only  the  vicar-general  should 
be  called  into  consultation  and,  in  IfiOO,  even  he  was  excluded; 
the  inquisitors  were  to  consult  only  with  each  other  and  then 
await  the  orders  of  the  Suprema.*  As  the  rule  beeajnc  estab- 
lished that  the  Suprema  was  to  be  consulted  before  arrest,  these 
forma!  prelinunariea  became  of  less  importance  and,  in  the  eigh- ' 
teenth  century,  we  are  told  that  the  consulta  was  no  longer  held, 
the  reason  alleged  being  that  the  inquuiitoni  then  were  jurists." 

Apart  from  these  formalities,  there  was  an  evident  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Inqiusition  to  prevent  injustice  aiis- 
ing  from  hasty  and  inconriderate  action.  In  the  reformatory 
Instructions  of  1498,  inquisitors  are  ordered  to  he  careful  and  to 
iurest  no  one  on  insufiicient  e^■idence — an  order  the  frequent 
repetition  of  which  proves  how  Httle  it  was  regardeii.'  It  was 
thoroughly  understood  that  the  mere  fact  of  imprisonment 
inflicted  indelible  infamy  and  all  th*>  authorities  urge  the  utmost 
caution  in  the  o-verdae  of  this  tremendous  power.'  In  theory, 
at  least,  stronger  proof  was  therefore  required  by  Jnquiators  than 
by  the  judges  of  other  courts;  it  ought  to  be  as  strong  as  that 
which  justified  torture— what  was  known  as  semip/CTW— but  this 


'  Arehivo  de  8iouncu,  IiiquisicJon.  Lib.  Q3ft,  fol.  89. 

*  Arcliivo  liiiit.  nncionol,  laquiatcioa  de  Valcnck,  I^.  373. — USS.  ptmm  m*. 
■  Inrtnicciffne*  d«  1561,  {  3  (ArKuello,  (ol.  27). 

*  Arehivo  hint,  naoloool,  InquWdon  d*  Toledo,  I.i*K'  138. 

*  ArchK'o  de  Sinuneas,  Iixpnoidoa,  Lib.  9-12,  fol,  2S,  62. 

'  PruciM  prucvdmdi.  cap.  iv,  a.  1  (Aichivo  hiA.  luiciotui,  Inquiaicion  do  Val* 

'  loatniccioDcs  dc  1498,  {3  (ArgufiUo,  fol,  12),— Archive  d«  Simaocai),  Inqoi- 
mion,  Lib.  039.  fol.  88. 

*  ElucidatiQDP-H  S*neti  Officii,  (  1  (Arcliivn  <le  Alcal4.  HaCModa.  lAg.  S44',  Lib- 
4>.— Siiunec  Enchindioo,  Tit.  xxv,  n.  3^  Ejuad.  de  C&th.  InitU,  '^l^  xvi.  n.  1,  2, 
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merely  conasled  in  ihe  evidi-iioc  vi  »  nnglr  unrxcepUonoblc 

witness;  when  tliere  was  apprehennion  rif  fliglil,  less  was  required 
and  Sousa,  a  Portuguese  authority,  tplls  us  that  in  heresy  flight 
IR  always  to  be  apprehended.'  It  is  true  llml,  in  1630,  the  Su- 
prema  ordered  that  arrest  on  the  tpntiinony  of  a  single  witness 
should  not  be  nia<:le  without  its  permission,  but  this  exercised 
little  restraint.  Such  an  arreat  was  made,  in  1638,  of  Domingo 
de  M(.-S4uita,  with  a  sort  of  apologetic  explanation  that  he  was 
a  Portugese  aud  had  already  been  tried  on  the  same  charge  of 
Judaism.* 

One  or  two  cases  will  show  bow  Ultle  real  benefit  in  practice 
the  accused  derived  from  all  this  elaborate  parade  of  preliminary 
precautions.  In  Toledo,  June  5,  1501,  the  fiscal  informed  the 
tribunal  thflt  Isabel,  daugbtvr  of  Alvaro  Ortolano,  was  defamed 
(or  heresy  and  aaked  for  lier  arrest.  The  ioquiators  replied  that 
they  would  order  it  if  sufficient  evidence  was  presented,  where- 
upon he  offcDHl  the  testimony  of  a  prisoner  that  she  had  heard 
Isabel  say  that  she  observed  the  Jewish  fasl«  and  on  this  a 
wamuit  of  arrest  wem  promptly  issued.  Considering  that  the 
accused  wa^  a  child  t<<n  yciu-s  of  agt-  her  summary  arre&l  on  evi- 
dence so  flimay  shows  how  little  imprestdon  the  Inatructioos  of 
1498  had  proilueed.'  The  Toledan  inquisitors  did  not  grow  more 
cautious  «ith  time.  Seplcml>er  16,  IMl,  two  workmen  on  the 
cathedral  appeared  before  Ihem  and  accused  Juan  Garcia,  a 
fellow -work  man,  of  hawng  revelations  from  God  in  \iw  dreania. 
A  warrant  was  at  once  made  out;  the  portero  was  ordered  to 
have  bim  present  that  afternoon  and,  if  he  demurred,  to  take  him 
to  the  prison.  Qc  accordingly  had  Mr  first  audience  the  eame 
day.* 

In  these  arbitrary  proceedings  the  function  of  the  fiscal  was 
piu-ely  fictitious  and  he  and  the  inquisitor,  if  they  had  any  sense 
of  humor,  nuLti  have  smiled  as  they  acted  their  parts  in  the  tragi- 
comedy. In  1532,  before  Fernando  Loazea,  the  distinguished 
inquisitor  of  Barcelona,  the  fiscal  appears  and  states  verbaily 
that  it  has  come  to  his  knowledge  that,  when  the  impenitent  and 

'  Praxis  proccdeisdi,  i»p, «,  b.  0  (••«  mp.).— MSS.  of  Library  erf  Univ-.  of  Halle. 
Yc.  20,  T.  I.— Soa»  Aptwrism.  Inquiait.  Lib.  u,  cap.  20,  n.  11,  12,  15. 

'  Archivo  hist,  nadonal,  In<)ijuocion  Ae  Valeacin.  Le*.  li,  n.  I,  fol.  388;  Leg. 
290,  fol,  80.— Archivo  de  SimanCM,  Inquisicion,  I.eg.  6S2,  (ol.  28. 

•  AMhiro  hist,  tmciouat.  Inauundon  de  Toledo,  Leg.  183,  a.  779. 

*  Ibidem,  Let.  tU,  n.  U.  i 
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rplapsed  heretic  Joana,  wife  of  Gi3  Tacis,  was  to  be  arrestwi,  her 
hosband  had  sought  to  conceal  her,  wherefore  he  should  be 
arrested  a.s  a  fautor  of  httrciiy  aud  impedcr  of  tlio  Inqiu»ttton  and, 
in  due  (imp.  the  proiw-r  "iiiforniation"  woukl  hp  presPiiU^d.  The 
only  evidence  was  that  of  Joana,  taken  by  Loazes  himflelf,  but 
lie  gravely  demancJf^U  to  be  informed  and  he  ordered  the  summon- 
ing of  all  the  witne,'««H  whom  the  fiscal  desired  to  proihice.  Then 
the  fiscal,  to  enlighten  hira,  presents  the  e\'idc'nce  from  the  record ; 
Loases  ordeni  U  to  be  inserted  in  llie  a<-tK  of  the  oase,  pronouncea 
it  sufficient  and  issues  the  warrant  of  arreat.' 

In  the  secrecy  of  the  tribunals  there  was  thus  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  discretional  power  to  oppress  the  innocent 
as  well  as  to  punii^h  the  guilty.  That  it  was  so  abui^ed  appears 
from  the  remonstrance  of  the  C6rtes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon, 
about  lo:$0,  complaining  that  the  inquisitors  arrested  people  for 
the  slightest  causes  and  on  mere  report,  and  then  sometimes  di»- 
missed  their  prisoners  without  penance  or  with  very  slight  sen- 
tences, thus  infUcting  infamy  on  the  partic-s,  their  kindred  aadi 
descundants,  which  was  not  efTa^^eii  by  the  relea.<te.  Arrests, 
they  urged,  ougbt  to  be  made  only  for  grave  offences  and  on 
sufficient  proof.  To  this  the  inriuisitor'gviieral  disdainfully 
replied  that  the  laws  had  been  obser\'ed;  if  the  complfUtianta 
thought  otherwise,  let  tliem  produce  inataneoa.'  This  spirit  did 
not  promise  amendment  and,  although  the  Instructions  of  1561 
prescribed  caution  and  restraint,  matters  munt  have  grown  worse 
through  subordinates  aping  their  masters,  for  the  Concordia  of 
1568  pro%-ide3  that  familiars  must  not  be  allowed  to  make  arrests 
without  orders  from  the  inquisitors.* 

Kven  after  the  Suprema  had  required  to  be  consulted  prior  to 
ordering  arrest,  small  respect  was  paid  to  formalideis.  In  eriticii- 
ing,  August  25,  1695,  the  report  of  cases  pending  in  Valencia,  the 
Suprema  expresses  astonishment  that  an  arrest  should  have  been 
made  previous  to  the  calilicacion  of  the  charges.  Id  this  cb 
the  accusetl  was  thrown  into  prison  October  22,  1694,  and  th« 
callficacion  followed,  February  9.  1695,  but  the  Suprema  co&- 
teQt«(l  itself  with  this  rebuke  and  merely  ordered  the  prosecu- 
tion to  be  pushed  and  not  be  allowed  to  become  immortal.*   The 


■  Froocso  Dontrs  OH  Tacis  (MSS  o[  .Vin.  PhilowpUcal  Society), 

'  Arehivo  de  Simiuicu.  Pationato  RmI,  Inquittrioa.  L«^.  liniro,  foi.  37,  38L 

'  AcUm  de  Cort«  del  Re^-no  de  Angon,  fol.  96  (Zungon,  1004). 

*  Anbivo  hitt.  oacional.  iDquuidoo  de  Valeoda,  Leg.  13,  a.  %,  foL  IM. 
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Suprema  nee*!  not  have  Ween  surprised  at  this  trifling  informality 
in  view  of  the  atrocity  of  a  group  of  csbw  comprised  in  a  \'alla- 
dnlid  report  of  July,  1699.  Francisco  Hcniiliulpii  ('aiitaneela  had 
been  imprisoned  August  30,  1697;  his  case  is  reportctl  in  the  same 
fitate  as  before,  tlicre  being  no  testimony  against  him.  Haltaxar 
Gonz:ileii  C'ardazo,  aged  14,  was  arret^ted  Augmt  15,  1608,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  against  him.  Ana  Gutitirres,  aged  V,  was 
arrested  Auguitt  1-t,  1697,  and  there  is  nothing  agJuiiKt  her  as  yet. 
Lcona  de  Paz  v&a  arretted  September  lH,  1698,  and  therr^  is  no 
proof  agMQSt  her.'  Thus  these  poor  creatures  had  lain  in  gaol 
for  one  or  two  years  'nithout  a  scintilla  of  cvideiicc  lo  ju»(ify  their 
arrest,  and  the  fant  that  the  Irtbvinat  cuolly  niakei!  thiH  rejiurt 
indicates  that  there  was  in  it  nothing  unusual  or  regarded  as 
Bcandalou?. 

Among  the  reforms  which  Carlos  171  atlenipted  to  introduce 
towards  the  clow  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  that  of  requiring 
manifest  proofs  of  heresy  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  arrest, 
but  Llorentc  informs  ub  that  his  decrepfi  were  not  obeyed.'  Still, 
in  timelhcre  was  an  improvement  in  this  asin  so  many  other  direc- 
tions, perhaps  partially  influenced  by  the  poverty  of  Ihc  Holy 
Office  and  its  defire  to  avoid  the  maintenance  of  poor  prifoners. 
Thus,  in  the  esse,  at  Cuenca.  of  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Landera.  a 
juhHado  notary  of  confiwalion?,  prosecuted  in  1S16  on  euspicion  of 
being  the  author  of  a  memorial  to  the  king  and  of  other  oPfencey.hc 
was  allowed  to  be  at  large  during  nearly  the  whole  course  of  the 
trial  and  it  waw  not  until  after  the  presentation  of  the  accusation 
and  his  reply  that  it  was  voted  to  imprison  him  and  embargo  his 
property." 

The  reaAon  commonly  alleged,  in  deprecation  of  reckless  arrest, 
was  the  infamy  cast  on  the  ar^oupctl  and  liift  kindred,  but  this  was 
by  no  means  the  only  infliction  peculiar  to  the  Inquisition.  There 
was  special  hardship  in  the  segregation  at  once  imposed  on  the 
prisoner.  From  the  moment  of  his  arrest,  the  utmost  eare  was 
taken  to  prevent  his  exchanging  a  word  with  any  one.  When  it 
took  place  at  a  distance,  the  commiwioner  wa.^  instructed  to 
observe  this  with  the  utmost  rigor,  both  in  confining  the  pris- 
oner on  the  spot  and  in  sending  him  to  the  tribunal.    If  two  or 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  laquisicion,  L«r.  552.  fol.  S3. 

»  LlorentP,  Hi«t.  rrtL.  Ckp.  xui.  Art.  1,  o.  13, 

■  Arobivo  de  StauscM,  Inqutaidvn.  [(ib.  MO,  (»1  28. 
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more  were  arrested  siniultaDCOusly,  they  were  strictly  kept  apart, 
both  in  prison  and  on  the  road.  Thus,  in  1678,  wlioii  several 
Judaizers  were  to  be  »?ized  at  Pastrana,  the  instnictioDs  from 
Toledo  were  that  they  were  at  once  to  lie  shut  up,  ine^mumcado, 
in  houses  of  ojficials,  and  In  be  spnt  to  Toledo  one  by  onr.ohserv- 
ing  rigid  precautions  that  they  should  spenk  with  no  one.  Each 
wii.s  ro  tic  uniler  eharge  or  a  fAniiliur  nnd,  ir  there  were  not  enough 
in  Pa.strsna,  tluiM-  of  the  neighboring  towns  were  to  be  called 
upon.'  Tlie  mispry  eaiispti  to  tho  pri-soner  and  his  family  by  the 
arrest  was  intensified  by  this  sudden  inhibition  of  all  exchange  of 
sfTectioo  and  all  instruclion  and  advice  as  lo  what  they  were  to 
do  in  thdr  afllietion. 

Another  feature,  falling  ftith  especial  severity  on  the  poorer 
claascs,  arose  from  the  rule  of  the  Inquisition  to  east  all  ex[)en«es 
on  Ms.  prisoners.  The  officer  who  made  the  arrest  was  instructed 
to  bring  with  him  a  specified  sum  to  be  deposited  with  the  aleaide 
of  the  prison  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoner;  also  a  bed  for 
him  to  sleep  on  and  clothes  for  him  to  wear.  If,  as  usually  wa^ 
the  case,  the  required  amount  was  not  found  in  cash  among  the 
effcets  of  the  culprit,  enough  of  his  houachold  pood«  wa.s  Kold 
at  auction  to  meet  the  deman<l.  The  working  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  Benito  Pcflas,  a  pi)or  phn^hniaker  of  Cobefla,  near 
AJcaU  de  Henares — a  half-craced  d'lvotee,  who  ereated  scandal 
by  denying  that  Christ  had  died  on  the  cross.  The  or<ler  for  his 
arrest  by  the  Toledo  irilnmal,  January  25,  1641,  required  the 
famihar  to  bring  with  him  30  ducats*  for  expenfics  and  a  bed.  The 
only  coins  found  in  Benito's  p<w*«!»ioii  amounted  to  19  cuartos 
vellon,  equivalent  to  about  2^  reale.^:  .in  on  Sunday,  Februarj' 
lOth,  all  his  little  posscaaions  of  tools,  fm-niture  atid  clothing, 
except  the  garmenis  on  lum  luid  two  old  shirts,  were  sold  at 
auction.  Kven  the  rosary  in  hix  hanils  wa?  included,  but  the 
total  proceeds,  after  deducting  charges,  amounled  to  only  20 
ducats.  Of  this  about  a  half  was  absorbed  by  tlie  expen^«  of 
guards  and  conveyanoe  to  Toledo,  and  only  I05J  reales  wern 
delivered  with  him  at  the  carceles  secretas,  out  of  which  t-he 
tribunal  refused  to  pay  anything  to  the  familiar  for  liis  time  and 
labor.  Benito's  mental  unsoundness  developed  rapidly  in  hU 
incarceration  and,  in  August,  he  was  discharged  as  irresponsible. 
The  authorities  of  Cobefta  were  obliged  to  take  liim  home  at  thdr 

<  Instfutxionn  de  1561,  {  10  (.Vrgu^Uu.  fiJ  2S).  — lo'^ruccios  y  PniLin 
CotDiuho,  s.  M. — Pioouo  eootra  .^ogeU  Kuflcs  Biftntaes.  fol.  82  (SIS.  ptma  m»}^ 
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own  expcnxe,  and  doubtless  to  support  him  uftxrwardB,  as  he  had 
been  deprived  of  all  means  of  earning  liis  iivplihood,  while,  with 
oustomary  inquisitorial  logic,  in  spite  of  his  insanity,  he  was 
condemnwl  lo  wear  a  [mrti-toloi^d  garment  of  ^uy  and  green, 
in  penance  fnr  his  heresy.'  In  the  caan  of  a  religious,  if  his 
pecutium  wgs  insufficieot  to  furnish  the  dfsired  amount,  the 
superior  of  bis  convent  was  reqwred  to  complete  it.' 

Another  fealurt-  of  extreme  seventy  which,  however,  was 
common  to  secular  and  t'jiiflt-opal  as  well  as  to  inquisitorial  prac- 
tice, was  the  sequestration  which  accompanied  arreat  in  all  caaea 
involving  i-onliscation.  The  losses  and  hardships  ini-ideut  to  this 
were  fully  recognized  in  secular  proceeding  and,  in  1646,  tJie 
C6rt«s  of  Aragon  endeavored  to  mitigate  them  and  also  to  pre- 
vent the  frauds  winch  were  admitted  to  be  frequent.*  On  the 
other  hand,  to  have  the  properly  of  the  accused  in  the  power  of 
his  family  was  to  ri^k  its  dissipation  before  the  coacluaon  of  the 
trial;  it  had  to  be  preser^'ed  at  all  hazai'dR  and  the  only  way  to 
do  this  was  to  make  sure  of  it  by  seizuie  at  the  moment  of  arrest. 
The  importance  attributed  to  this  by  the  Holy  Office  is  seen  in 
the  det^s  wliich  form  bo  prominent  a  portion  of  the  Instructione. 
It,  is  true  that  the  canon  law  strictly  prohibited  the  seiKme  of 
property,  before  &  sentence  of  condemnatjon  hati  been  duly  ren- 
dered, but  this  had  been  framed  at  a  time  when  the  temporal 
lordfi  enjoyed  the  eonlisealiona,  and  was  disregarded  when  they 
enured  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  decreed  them.* 


<  Proocito  coDtra  Deulto  PeliAs  (MSS.  of  Library  d  Univ.  of  Ualh,  Ye,  SO,  T. 
VI.)— Publo  GmrtB,  Orden  dc  Proccsaar,  fol,  6. 

The  Rottijui  IiKjuisition  wim  luucli  tnon  rvgundrul  of  ihe  interests  of  tlw 
acctUKd.  The  inqiiinitur  was  iitstnictnl  In  no  ease  to  pledge  or  sell  utoiiaiLi, 
movftbiM  OT  tooU  «f  triple  ar  rcitl  estate,  but  to  natriet  MhikU  to  the  income  or 
n>ots  of  the  latter.  The  cxpcnMW  of  tmtaport  ^were  thrown  upon  the  tooal  biidiop 
or  the  papal  camtm,  but  thejc  were  usually  iimatl  In  view  of  the  numcmu*  pexiy 
tribunula,  for  thcfR  «nu>  one  in  cwc^-  |Jacc  of  luiy  nise.  Cotv  wa-h  taken  to  keep 
(lowD  tOEpCOEGs  and,  in  many  placva,  thv  Inqucaitiuu  coniust«d  of  a  ouuplc  of 
roonu  in  th«  eooviMit  to  which  the  inqiitiutor  bclonseil,  for  lie  wiw  eithnr  a 
Fnuidscan  or  a  nominican.  Tlie  tmnvport  of  those  cODilemned  to  the  ftkllDys 
wu  defrayed  by  the  tonma;  the  mainteiuxncv  of  poor  prisonen  by  the  bixhopg,  or, 
if  the>'  were  Re^ar«,  by  thp  Oidom  to  which  they  beWgctL^Decr,  Sac.  Congr. 
B"  Officii,  pp.  47,  4S,  17$.  192,  2M  igq.  (Bibl.  del  R.  .\rcluvio  di  Stato  io  Ronu, 
FoRdo  Gomerale,  Congr.  del.  S,  Oflisiic),  Vol.  3). 

»  Proceao  contra  Pray  E^rt^vim  Ramoixxl*  (U3S.  of  Am.  Philosophical  Soolety), 

'  PtieroK  y  Actos  de  Cone  cd  ZaragoiB.  IM5-0.  pp.  4-5  (Ztngon,  IM7). 

*  Up.  Itti  Tit.  ii,  io  Sexto  Lib.  t. 
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Th«  algUAzil  cxecutiog  a  warmnl  of  arrest  was  accompanied 
by  the  notarut  de.  /te^eslof,  or  notary  of  wquestrtttinns,  wlio  at  olc« 
Boized  all  visible  property  and  compiled  a  minute  inventory.  It 
was  then  plarr^d  in  the  ImmLs  of  a  ^cquestrador  or  depomtario,  who 
held  it  until  the  case  wae  derided,  when,  if  conflflcation  was 
decreed,  ho  handed  it  over  to  the  receiver;  if  not,  it  was  returned, 
or  what  "Km  loft  of  it,  to  the  owner. 

In  the  earliest  inHtructionH,  the  receiver  and  his  scrivener 
accompanied  the  notary  of  ^it^questrationtu,  and  two  copies  of  the 
inventory  were  made.  Much  conflicting  legislation  followed, 
directed  to  finding  means  fyr  prevtnUng  the  roceivtr  from  appro- 
priating portions  of  the  sequestrations,  but  the  trouble  was 
perennial  and,  in  interrogatories  drawn  up  for  inspectors  on  their 
vtmtatiou!^,  thert  was  oue  wliich  requirt-d  all  oiHcials  to  declare 
whether  the  receiver  had  taken  any  sequestrated  projjerty  before 
the  case  of  the  owner  was  determined.' 

Irregularities  continued  and,  in  1633,  «ome  rcepect  was  paid 
to  the  intere.1t  of  the  accused  by  a  rule  that  a  representitive 
appointed  by  him  should  be  present,  with  the  receiver  and 
notnry,  when  iseizuig  the  property  and  making  the  Inventory.  In 
1635,  this  was  followed  by  requiring  the  senior  inquisitor  to 
report  promptly  to  the  Suprema  all  details  as  to  kind  and  amount 
of  property  sequestrated,  and  whciher  any  «ollu.-5ion  or  secreting 
of  goods  had  occurred — a  mandaU'  of  whirh  the  frequent  repe- 
tition shows  the  difficulty  of  its  enforcement.'  Finally,  in  1654, 
Philip  IV  assembled  a  jimta  to  formulate  reguladons  by  which, 
when  farmers  of  the  revenue  were  arrested,  the  interests  of  the 
royal  fwc.  of  all  creditors,  and  of  the  owner  if  acquitte<I,  might  be 
protected.  These  pro\ided  that  the  first  duty,  on  making  an 
arrest,  was  to  »c»rch  the  prisouer  for  papers  and  keys.  He  was 
then  told  to  name  a  repreKentative  to  be  present  ai  the  seques- 
tration and  inventory.  If  the  hour  suited,  this  followed  at  once, 
otherwise  it  vias  |X)t4tponed  to  the  next  day,  padlocks  being 
meanwhile  placed  on  everything,  and  one  or  two  guards  being 
stationed.    The  inventory  was  made  in  the  minutest  detail,  room 


'  ArpMlla,  fol.  17. — Arehivo  d«  Siinuiaw,  Inquiatckm,  Lib.  083.— lUdcni 
PfttraDato  Real,  [nquiwdon,  Iz-Q.  anioo.  fo).  44.— Ibidem,  CkD&rias,  BxpcdlHltai 
d»  Visitu,  Leg.  2m.  Lib.  1.  (ol,  9 

*  M8S.  of  Ro.v{il  Libmiy  of  CopeDlugen.  213  fol.,  pp.  19,  20.  130.- Amhivo 
but.  national,  Inquiilcion  de  Valencia,  Lc(.  10,  n.  3,  fol.  37;  Leg.  li,  R.  3,  foL  13. 
\2b 
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by  room,  specifying  llie  contents  of  all  <ieskp.  trunks.  chcst*t  and 
otber  receptacles.  The  keys  were  then  delivered  to  ibe  depoatory 
selected,  who  receipted  for  the  property  an<l  became  reapoiisible 
for  it.  Then  folltiwHl  immediately  the  audimcia  de  hacinuln,  in 
which  the  priaoner  was  made  to  give  an  account  of  all  of  his 
poaseBBioiis.  If  among  the  effects  Mcised  were  some  of  a  uaturo 
re<niiring  them  to  he  wjlrl,  or  if  it  was  nercssary  to  provide  for  the 
foo<i  of  the  prisoner,  tliey  were  difiposed  of  at  auction,  after 
appraiaement  made  in  the  presence  of  hU  representative.' 

Aa  the  inventory  was  the  banis  of  all  further  procf^-dingH,  from 
a  very  early  period  ripd  instructione  were  issued  that  it  should 
be  complete  to  the  nunutetit  detail.  Every  paper  found  in  the 
prisoner's  posMSsiDa  v/aa  to  tie  enumerated:  in  1607  the  Suprema 
complained  of  negligence  in  this  respect  and  ordered  that  in 
future  not  only  must  every  paper  be  set  down  but  also  its  nature 
and  contents.'  Such  inventories  a*  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  (.'xaniining  show  the  laborious  trifling  entailed  by  these  inril ruc- 
tions. In  the  case,  for  inf>tance,  of  Margarita  Altamira,  in  1C81, 
the  list  covers  four  closely  written  pages,  consisting  of  entries 
»uch  as  "ail  old  pMr  of  iwiKSors,"  "a  worn  tow  towel,'"  "an  old 
broom,"  "an  old  earthen  pot,"  etc.  She  was  the  wife  of  an  agri- 
cultural laborer,  apparently  separated  from  her  husband  and 
owning  notliing  >iave  her  little  household  plenjfihing  and  clothes.' 
Official  zeal  sometimes  outran  discretion,  gravely  affecting  the 
interests  of  others,  as  when,  in  1597,  the  Suprema  was  obliged 
to  issue  instructions  that,  when  heretic  ehi]>-niasl«rs  were  arrested 
in  the  sea-ports,  only  their  own  effects  were  to  be  seized  and  not 
the  ships  an<l  i-argoet*.*  It  was  unavoidable  that  the  property  of 
third  parties,  in  the  hands  of  the  accused,  should  he  included  in 
the  sequestration  juid,  as  we  have  sei'-n,  from  an  early  period  the 
orders  were  that  such  poods  should  be  surrendered  as  soon  as 
owners  should  prove  their  rights.  Such  cases  were  of  perpetual 
occurrence,  eatming  much  damage  or  inconvenience,  and  were 
attended  with  exa-nperating  dela>'s.  The  daii^hterii  of  Brianda 
HovK,  reconciled  with  confiscation,  presented,  March  19.  1530, 


'  Archlvo  de  SimanOM.  Inqulsicion.  Leg.  H&S,  fol.  72, — BIbl.  DMional,  H3S., 
I).  118.  fol.  112.  D.  39:  Tol.  107. 

'  Arf^K^llo,  fol.  13. — Instnitmnes  de  1561,  lS.^.\rchi%-o  de  Simanoui.  loqui- 
aidon.  Lib.  942,  fol.  aS.— SIRS,  of  Ftovol  I,ihmr>-  (if  CopenhBgen.  316^  p.  238. 

'  Prowso  oontra  Mftrgaritft  AlUtsirs.  fol.  87-sk  (MSS.  of  Am.  Philo*.  Sodetr). 

*  USB.  of  Royal  Ubnry  of  CopeoliAgen.  213  fol.,  p.  I2». 
vol..  n  8S 
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a  clrtini  for  some  Mi-vimly  ftrtides  of  lioiL««hol<l  furnishing,  which 
were  not  ft<Ijufig«l  to  lh«m  untiJ  July  7,  1531.  The  list  included 
a  pair  of  chickens  which  had  doubtless  Iouk  before  tfisappcared 
in  thi^  oll».'  Itic-  case  of  Margarita  Allainlru  iifTonls  t-omz  quaint 
illustrations  of  the  annoyances  inilicteil  on  those  who  chanced  to 
have  hud  deahngs  nith  the  accused.  She  was  arrested  in  Novem- 
ber, 1681  and,  on  April  S,  !C82,  the  priest  FmiiciHco  Juan  Saos 
presented  a  petition  repreMintiiig  lliat,  among  the  eifects  seques- 
trated, was  a  lot  of  shirts  and  undergarments  of  which  be  fur- 
nished a  list— Margarita  apparently  havine;  been  his  washer- 
woman. The  paper  was  cudorsi.'d  to  be  filed  away  and  its  proof 
to  be  received  in  proper  time.  The  proper  time  was  slow  in  coming 
for,  in  August,  the  good  padre  again  petitioned  for  bis  shirts,  but 
whether  he  eventually  recovered  them  the  documents  fuU  to 
show.  A  year  later,  .\ugust  3,  1683,  Margarita  Batlle  made 
application  for  a  cradle  which  she  said  that  she  had  lent  to 
Altaiuira.  Tlie  case  was  refejred  to  the  receiver  who  reported 
tiiat  there  was  in  the  sequestration  an  old  cradle,  which  if  sc^d 
might  fetch  two  or  three  reales.  Then,  on  August  25th,  the 
inquuutorti  reeolved  that,  as  it  was  of  so  Utile  value,  it  might  be 
surrendered  to  her  on  her  proving  ownership  under  oath  and,  on 
October  fith,  she  was  duly  sworn  and  examined;  she  described 
the  cradle,  told  from  whom  it  was  bought  at  the  price  of  two 
reales,  explained  why  she  had  lent  it  and  why  slie  had  not  re- 
claimed it  prior  U)  .\ltainira'fl  arrest,  whereupon  it.  was  ordered 
to  be  restored  to  her.'  i;\ndently  there  waa  no  haste  in  relieving 
the  nceetwitics  of  those  who  were  caught  in  the  sweep  of  aetjues- 
tration. 

It  was  very  properly  a  cardinal  principle,  fretiuently  rdterated, 
that  H?questrated  property  was  sacred  and  was  not  to  be  diverted, 
however  great  might  be  the  neeesfdty.'  It  was  ea,sier,  however, 
t«  enunciate  such  a  self-denying  ordinance  than  to  ob-terve  it, 
in  an  institution  practically  secure  from  supervi&iou.  Pcrdinaoct 
act  tlie  example  by  selling  or  granting  as  favors  nnmerou.'*  houses 
in  Perpignan,  abandoned  by  fugitives  before  the  Inquisition  was 
in  operation  in  Roussillon,  and  be  had  no  scruple  in  assuming  the 
condemnation  of  the  owners  before  their  prosecution  had  com- 
menced.*   We  have  seen  how,  in  1644,  the  Suprema  admitted  to 

'  Atcbini  hiA.  natnoiul,  Inquiaieioii  de  VgUnieiii,  t.cg.  300,  P.  i,  n.  71. 

*  Pmscao  ooatift  Uargariu  Altunim  (ubi  nip,), 

*  USS.  of  Royml  Libmry  of  CopMttuciMi.  213  fol..  p,  131;  318^,  pp.  313.  317. 

*  Arahivo  de  SuuiaDU,  Inquiacicni,  Libroa  1,  2 
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Philip  TV  that,  to  satisry  his  exignicies,  it  hml  sold  eequestratcd 
property,  for  which  the  owners,  who  had  been  acqiutted,  were 
clamoring.'  In  fact,  the  use  of  such  property  becftme  habitual 
for,  towards  the  end  of  tlie  century,  we  find  an  oflicial  depositario 
of  the  Suprenia  in  charge  of  the  sequestrations,  who  was  accufl- 
tomod  to  meet,  from  the  funds  in  liis  hands,  the  expODscs  of  the 
Madrid  tribunal,  aul>ject  of  course  to  repayment.  In  one  tranit- 
action  of  the  kind,  the  advunct'  mad«  July  3,  1680,  was  not 
refunded  until  Nowmber  17,  1681*  The  tribunal  was  thua 
exposed  to  the  risk  that  its  deriaons  might  be  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  its  account  with  the  dept}^tario. 

At  first  th«re  would  seem  to  have  been  no  provision  for  the 
'family  of  a  prisoner  whose  property  was  thus  suddenly  seijed. 
TTiey  were  cast  adrift  and  deprived  of  subei»t<--nce,  rcgardleas  of 
the  fact  that  confiscation  might  not  be  decreed.  In  the  early 
Instructions  there  is  no  arranpement  for  their  support  during  the 
liial,  and  any  exceptions  to  this  were  matters  of  favor,  ae  when 
Ferdinand,  July  11,  1486,  wrote  to  the  recover  of  Saragossa 
that,  as  the  lands  and  personalty  of  Juan  Navarro  had  been 
requestraled,  as  his  rliiUIrm  tiad  no  olhrr  support,  and  as  one  of 
Ihcm  ha<I  rendered  him  pood  service,  all  the  rents  and  profit*  of 
the  pptale  shouhi  be  paid  to  them  during  the  pendency  of  the 
case.'  Common  humanity  demanded  that  some  att^'ntion  be 
pwd  to  the  necessities  of  the  innocent  and  helpless,  while  con- 
fiscation was  as  yet  uncertain,  and  in  time  this  severity  was 
relaxed,  though  it  cannot  be  positively  Btated  when  this  com- 
menced. The  earliest  alluson  to  it,  (hat  I  have  met,  occurs  in 
the  niemoria!  of  Llerena.  in  1506,  which,  while  denouncing  the 
cruelty  of  turning  the  family  into  the  streets  at  night,  admits 
that  some  allowance  was  made  to  them  from  the  sequestrations. 
It  complains,  however,  that  this  was  miserably  insufficient  and 
«o  irregulaily  paid  that  sometimes  month.s  elapsed  without  any- 
thing being  received.  En  one  caec  two  Little  daugbters  of  a  rich 
prisoner  perished  of  hunger,  and  their  elder  (dsters  subaeted  by 
beggary  at  night.  A  woman  thus  left  with  ten  souls  dependent 
upon  her  was  allowed  twenty-five  maravedts  a  day,  when  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  requiate.  and  even  of  this  pittance  she 
had  received  nothing  for  three  months.' 

>  Arctbdc  SiomDcae,  Lib.  40.  fol.  338.  *  Ibldvcn,  teg.  1480.  fol.  13. 

*  Archivo  gen.  de  la  C  de  Angon,  RegiA.  36S4.  (al.  99.  100. 

*  Arcbivo  de  Suskkms,  PaUvtuM  Real,  Xaqaitddon,  )>£.  dnieo,  tol  44. 
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The  matter  wa£  one  which  called  for  regulation,  and  various 
expfrimentAl  inslrnr.lJons  wpre  issued  from  time  to  time.  Abso- 
lute arrangements  wcrp  Dot  easy  to  provide  and,  between  1538  and 
1558,  a  number  of  utterances  show  the  (Uiliculty  of  reaching  a 
satJiifactory  result.  The  general  features  of  these  are  that  the 
inquisitors  are  to  consxilt  with  the  receiver  and  notary  of  seques- 
tratjonii  ami  a.t-'^gn  an  allowance  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
the  property  and  station  of  the  recipic-nUs,  wliile  L-onsideralion  ik 
to  be  fpven  to  the  ability  of  individuals  to  earn  a  living,  provided 
it  is  not  derogatory  to  their  rank.'  A  definite  policy  was  finally 
reached  in  the  Instructions  of  loBl,  wliifh  remained  tlic  standard. 
These  provide  that,  if  the  wife  or  children  of  a  prisoner  apply  for 
support,  he  is  to  be  consulted  and,  if  he  ao  vrishes,  an  allowance 
out  of  the  «t;(ju<'stTatiori  is  to  l>e  nuwJc  to  them,  proportioned  to 
their  station,  but  if  there  are  nome  of  an  age  to  work  they  must 
pro\ide  for  themselves.  This  was  a  matter  of  grace  and  not  of 
right,  for  a  subsequent  regulation  restricts  the  grant  lo  a  limited 
time  beeavise  the  trial  may  be  prolonged  and  it  may  be  advisable 
to  discontinue  the  payments.  In  1567  it  was  added  that  common 
clothes  and  bedding  could  be  given,  but  every  article  mutt  be 
specified,  as  the  depasitaries  were  apt  to  be  too  liberal  unle-«s 
restricted.'  It  thus  became  a  settled  principle  that  the  family 
of  a  prisoner  was  to  be  cared  for  out  of  the  .se»iucj(tr«tion  of  ita 
head,  if  he  had  property  and,  in  the  printeil  form  of  a  warrant 
of  arrest,  in  1698,  this  is  specified  as  the  object  of  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  depositary  selected  by  the  prii^oner.' 

While  recopniaing  the  humanity  of  these  provisions  it  may  be 
questioned  how  far  they  relieved  the  hardships  of  dependents. 
esjM'eiaUy  in  the  later  |)eriod,  when  the  dilatory  methods  of  the 
Inqui-sition  prolonged  the  trials  inordinately.  Pnlc-ss  an  estate 
was  unusually  large,  il  viaa  apt  to  be  speedily  consumed  by 
wastefid  methods  and  the  accumulation  of  expenses.  As  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  unless  the  aceused  was  penniless,  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance  in  pri.'wm  was  a  first  lien  on  his  sequestrate*!  prop- 
erty and,  if  there  was  not  ready  money,  his  effects  were  auctioned 
off  to  8U|>ply  it.    The  jstrictocss  of  the  rule  lo  pay  all  expenses  out 


'  Afchlvodc  Siitunciu,  Inquieiciao,  Ub.M2,  tol.  13;  m>.  039,  foldl, — HSS-j 
of  Royal  Library  or  CopcnhaRpn.  213  fol..  p.  11.5. 

*  InMrucCtOQVS  d«   I5S1,  {  76  (.\rf;M«>ilo,   M.  37).— Pkblo  Gftrdk,  Ordra  chj 
Frocmaar,  fot.  44  — .^rdiivo  d«  Sinancaji.  loquiKicion.  Lib.  979.  fo).  30. 

*  Pro«Mci  oonU»  FnujoiBco  Heniixidei  (MS3.  of  Dkvid  F«rguwoa,  H»q.). 
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of  the  sequcstrAtion  \k  illustrated  in  the  casp  of  two  children  of 
Antonio  Enrfq\ie»  Barrios,  confined  with  their  fntlier  in  tli« 
prison  of  the  tribunaJ  of  Madrid.  Wh*n  they  were  discharged, 
1423  n'-alf-s.  the  rosi  of  tlicir  dnthing  and  food,  were  collected 
from  thp  s«)tiestrated  eatiite  of  their  father,  Mhate  triftl  was 
unfinished.'  It  may  be  assumed,  under  such  a  system  that,  when 
the  ucriLHcd  e.s('ji|H-d  witluiut  cdiifi-initioii,  only  a  n'lnnanl  of  hin 
properly  was  re.'itorp<i  to  him,  eflpecmlly  ft,i  he  had  to  accept  on 
accoxmt  from  tJie  depositario  whatever  the  tribimal  had  ordered 
to  be  paid  ant  of  the  !»'que.stratioii  and  lie  content  with  the  hnl- 
aDC«,  while  whatever  he  might  owe  for  his  prison  m^ntenance 
had  to  be  paid  before  an  order  was  issued  to  lift  the  embargo. 
In  this  re.<pec{,  a  sus[)en^on  of  the  case  was  equivalent  to  an 
acquittal  and  entitled  him  to  resume  p089Csdon  of  what  reniiuned 
of  his  property.* 

Of  course  nothing  couht  compensate  a  man  engaged  in  trade 
for  thus  lo<rking  up  during  yeani  nil  his  butdncHS  concerns.  To 
such  acne,  arrest  with  sequestration  meant  ruin,  however  clearly 
innocence  might  be  demonstrated  after  the  prolonged  pro- 

idings  of  the  tribunal.  A  curious  inventory  of  a  printing  office 
thus  seined  shows  the  breaking  up  of  a  buedness  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  means  of  liveUhood.  One  item  is  "a  hundred  and 
twenty  reams  of  the  third  volume  of  Kodrlgucz,  the  book  at 
present  in  hand,"  which  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  loss  inflicted, 
without  redress,  on  other  parties  concerned,  a.s  author  or  publieher, 
as  also  iif  the  sacrilice  incurred  by  peremptory  auction  sales  of 
such  material.' 


The  office  of  secrestador  or  depositary  would  seem,  in  the  earlier 
period,  to  have  been  regarded  as  desirable,  and  it  certainly  offered 
opportunities  for  the  dishonest.  That  these  were  sometimes 
itnproved  is  apparent  from  the  case,  in  1510,  of  Fernando  de  Mesa, 
a  jurado  of  C6rdova,  who  was  secrestador  of  the  estate  of  a  certain 
Cetamin.  By  the  time  the  latter  was  condemned,  Mesa  had  died 
and  the  sequestrated  property  was  not  forthcoming.  He  had 
placed  four  daughters  as  nuns  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Iocs  and 


'  Ardifvo  de  Simincaa,  Inqulsfcion.  L«g.  1477,  ftil.  149. 

'  Pablo  Garctft.  Ordrn  ilt-  I'ruoenaBr.  fol.  ■12.  — Pro«»o  contra  Hi*«>n.  e)c  la 
Miulrr  d<!  Ditw  (M.'^.S.  of  Ubmry  of  Univ.  ol  tUUe,  Yc,  20,  T.  VU).— Bibi. 
Daeionikl,  ili-S,.,  D,  118.  tol  167. 

*  MSU.  of  Am,  Pliiio^  Society. 
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their  share  of  (he  defalcation  was  tliirty  thousand  maravedls, 
buL  till'  convoiil  pleaded  inability  to  pay  through  poverty  and 
Ferdiiiftrii]  kindly  forgave  it  the  debt.' 

To  the  honest,  however,  the  ofRct!  was  in  e>'ery  way  undeidr- 
ablc.  It  iuvolve^i  labor,  anxiety  and  iT^ponsbility  wthout  pay- 
ment but,  whflu  seiectud  and  approved,  the  appointee  was  obliged 
to  serve,  under  penalty  of  cxconirniiiiication  and  a  fint-  of  l«n  or 
twenty  thousand  maravedjs.  It  was  recommended  that,  if  poe- 
sible,  he  should  not  be  a  kinam&n  of  the  prisoner  or  a  Convcrso, 
and  he  was  always  lo  be  of  good  repute  and  standing.'  If  the 
accused  was  a  householder,  the  house  was  locked  and  the  keya 
were  given  to  the  dcpo^tary;  otherwise  he  was  put  to  the  expense 
of  storage;  he  was  obliged  to  .sign  u  paper  subjecting  himself  to 
the  penalties  inipuAed  on  hitii  by  the  ali^uazil  and  pledging  bis 
person  and  property  to  make  good  any  deficiencies  occurring 
Hirough  error  or  negligence,  for  which  he  renounced  his  fuero 
and  submitted  himself  wholly  lo  the  InquisilJon.'  The  perplex- 
ities and  tribulations  to  which  he  was  exposed  are  illustrated  by 
thotte  of  Jaume  Taxes,  who  served  as  depositario  in  the  ease  of 
Margarita.  Altunura.  Ue  appealed,  April  26,  1682,  to  the  inquis- 
itors, representing  that,  when  the  seqiiestration  was  made,  he  waa 
given  the  key  of  the  house,  but  he  is  now  required  to  surrender 
it  to  the  owner  and  to  have  the  goods  storcil  ^afejy;  he  has  no 
room  for  them  in  his  own  bouse  and  petitions  to  have  them 
delivered  to  some  one  else.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  and, 
on  May  Mth,  the  owner  of  the  house,  a  priest  naincd  Francisco 
Canudes,  came  forward  with  a  complaint;  on  March  2Gth  he  had 
obtained- an  order  for  the  key,  but  Taxes  refuses  to  surrender  it, 
wherefore  he  de^res  tliat  he  be  forced  to  do  so  and  to  pay  him 
six  months'  rent,'  The  documents  fail  to  inform  us  what  was 
the  solution  of  the  eomplicatioti  which  the  tribunal  had  thus 
created,  but  the  affair  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  Inqui- 
rition  was  wont  to  call  for  gratuitous  itervices  and  to  pay  little 
regard  to  the  convenience  or  interest  of  those  on  whom  it  impoeed 
onerous  duties. 


'  Archivo  de  Stnunou,  Inqtibjcion,  Lib.  1;  ISb.  3,  fol.  78. 

*  Archivo  hist,  narion&l,  hiqiiisicion  de  Toledtt,  Lri:.  I3S:  Lrg.  112.  n.  71,  tdL 
36. — Ptooi-BO  cvntiK  Mori  L&pei  d«  Sosrda,  M.  9  (US  prnt*  mt). — Ardiivo  de 
Siuitacfta,  Inquiaicloo,  Lib.  679,  fol.  2tI.~-InstrucoioEic«  dc  ISfll,  )  7  (ArpieUo, 
(ol.  3S). 

■  Pablo  GucCa.  Orden  de  Pituxtn^,  fol.  lOl. 

*  Proceao  ooutra  Margarita  AJtaatirx  (MSS.  of  Am.  PUloa.  Society}. 
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There  were  6omc  limitations  on  the  power  of  Etequestratioa.  It 
was  confined  to  property  found  in  poBsession  of  the  accvised ;  what^ 
ever  he  owned  that  was  in  the  hands  of  third  parties  could  not  be 
acqwstratcd  and  liad  lo  await  sentence  of  confiEcutioo  before  it 
could  be  seized.'  An  applieation  of  this  principle  led  to  the 
somewhat  remarkable  rule  that  there  could  be  no  sequestratioft 
In  prosccutiouj)  of  the  dead,  however  con\-incing  the  proofs  of 
guill,  because  the  pa<)ees«on<i  of  the  offender  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  third  parties.  As  early  as  1537  this  was  prescribed  by 
the  SupnMna,in  a  letter  to  the  tribunal  of  Barcelona,  and  itvas 
embodied  in  the  IriBtructions  of  1561.' 

A  more  important  limitation  confined  sequestration  to  arrest 
on  charge*  of  formal  heresy,  and  the  fiscal  wa«  required  in  his 
claniosa  to  specify  whether  or  not  he  acked  fnr  it,  though  as  late 
as  1575  the  Suprema  was  obliged  to  notify  the  tribunal  of  Valencia 
that  heresy  was  a  prerequisite  of  sequestration.'  The  definition  of 
heresy,  however,  was  somewhat  elastic  and  when,  in  1.573,  a 
determined  effort  was  made  to  eradicate  the  general  popular 
behcf  tliat  fornication  between  the  unmarried  was  not  a  morlsl 
an,  it  was  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  as  heresy  with  eeqxiestration.* 
When  formal  heresy  was  involved,  pequestrntion  was  to  be 
decreed,  whether  the  accused  had  property  or  not  and.  in  1665, 
the  Suprema  rebuked  the  tribunal  of  Barcelona  for  omitting  it 
in  the  ease  of  a  galley-slave.* 

The  Inquisition  at  length  grew  restive  under  the  limitation  of 
sequestration  to  formal  heresy,  for,  as  heretics  grew  fewer,  it 
exempted  a  vast  proportion  of  the  casr-s  which  formed  the  current 
business  of  the  tribunals,  consisting  of  blasphemy,  sorcery, 
bigamy,  solicitation,  marriage  of  clerics,  propositions  scandalous, 
audacious  or  ill-sounding,  the  pos-sesaon  nf  prohibited  books,  and, 
in  fact,  a.-*  we  are  told,  all  offences  which  did  not  in  law  import 
confiscation*  In  these  cases  the  warrant  of  arrest,  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  instructed  the;  alguazil  to  arrange  so  that  the 
prisoner  could  leave  his  property  iu  tlie  hands  of  any  one  whom 


'  InslniccioQiirs  At  1261,  {  fl  [Ancuello.  fol.  28). 

'  Airhivo  de  Simimeoi,  loqui-iidon.  Lib.  78,  fol,  98. — lnslrucci<niCB  de  1561, 
I  61  (Ancueilo,  M,  36}.— Pftblo  Gaxtla,  Onkn  dv  IV-ccifsar,  fol.  43. 

*  InFtruecio&es  de  1561,  {  6  (ubt  (up.).—  Archivo  &*•-  Alcjtli,  Hnciendu,  l*% 
544k  (Iiib.  4). — ArchlvD  de  Sim&ocn*.  Iiiquincion ,  Lib.  83,  fol.  132. 

*  MSS.  of  Royal  Libmry  of  Cop«ihi«pii.  ZIRb.  p.  200. 

*  Libro  XIII  a*  rAitM,  /ol,  17  (MS.S.  of  Am.  V\n\a».  Socirty). 

*  ElnoidiitioSMifiti  Officii,  )  II  (Archirode  AI«U,HaciMidft,  Lcg.514i,(Lib.4). 
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ht  should  select,  Lo  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and 
his  family,  and  an  inventory  was  to  be  tnade  to  prevcri  t  misappro- 
priation.' In  time  the  Inquiaition  outgrew  this  consideration 
for  the  innocent  sufferers,  wliieh  reduced  it  to  sharing  with  them 
in  the  use  of  what  wan  apt  to  dLsapjwap  in  the  eoiirsR  of  the  pro- 
tracted trialK.  To  mmedy  this  and  mthoul,  so  far  as  appears, 
any  warrant  of  law,  the  expcdieoi  wtut  <levisL*d  of  substituting 
for  Ihc  word  sequestratjon  the  enphemiHtie  term  of  prabaj"go,  and 
ordering  the  property  of  all  prisoners  not  liable  to  confiscation 
to  be  embargoed.  The  wor<ls  liad  the  same  nieaJiing  and,  in  the 
earlier  time,  were  used  a.i  iden  tieal,  often  copiilatively  a^ ' '  embargo 
y  aecreslo"— s  mere  pleonasm  of  legal  pliLra.seologj-,  the  context 
ehowing  that  sequestration  was  meant.'  The  sUgbt  shade  of 
difference  was  that  in  embargo  the  prisoner  selected  the  deposi- 
tary who  was  to  hold  the  property  and  pay  from  it  the  expen.ses 
of  bid  maintenance  in  prison  during  hi«  trial.'  Thu»  Kequeatration, 
under  the  flimsy  veil  of  calUng  it  embargo,  became  »  mattej-  of 
course  in  all  arrests  and  the  fiscal  was  instructed,  when  the  cati- 
ficacion  was  of  formjU  heresy,  to  ask  for  snpieatration,  in  other 
cases  for  embargo  and,  when  friulea  were  the  culprits,  for  embargo 
of  their  pp-culium  and  papers.  So  universal  was  this  that,  in  1665, 
the  Suprema  required  the  Barcelona  tribunal  to  furnish  re-aflons 
for  not  embargoing  the  property  in  any  case  of  arrest  for  minor 
offences.*  So  il  eontinvied  to  the  end.  In  1815  we  find  numerous 
cases  of  embargo  in  arrests  on  charges  of  htgainy,  solid  tAt  ion, 
irreverence,  propositions  and  the  Uke,  while  the  Dominican  Kray 
Tomas  Garcia,  for  celebrating  mass  without  pricRla'  orders,  had 
his  peculium  embargoed.* 

In  this  illegal  extension  of  sequestration  there  La  something 
peculiarly  heartless.  When  the  offence  charged  inferred  confis- 
cation, there  was  some  excuse  for  makinR  sure  that  the  properQr 
would  not  be  secreted  or  dissipated,  but  In  minor  cases  to  si^j«ct 
the  offender  and  his  family  to  the  hardship,  and  perhaps  ruin, 
caused  by  »t*tising  his  property  and  holding  it  during  the  leisurely 
progress  of  his  trial,  merely  in  order  to  secure  to  the  tribunal  the 


'  Pftblo  GftivU,  Ordcn  d«  PmeeMU,  fel,  7.  ■  Ibi<Iein.  M.  42. 

*  PiuxU  pio«deii4i.  cnp.  vi,  n.   4  (Archive  blst.  nacwnal,   IiiquHicion  do 
Vnlrncia). 

*  M9S.  of  Rnysl  Library  of  <V>pratM«PD.  218^.  pp.  394, 417,  422.— Libro  XHI 
dc  Cnrtae.  fol.  17  (USS.  of  Am.  Philm.  .Society). 

*  ArIuvo  do  Simancu,  iDquincioo,  Lib.  880. 
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rambursemeat  of  his  tnaintonance  in  prison,  fthone  how  Ihor- 
ou^ly  hardened  the  Holy  Office  had  becomp  to  htiman  euffenng 
and  how  its  selfish  greed  etifled  all  the  promptingB  of  humanity, 

A  pracUcal  illuslralion  of  the  process  of  arrest  and  sequestra- 
tion is  furnished  by  the  case  of  Ana  de  Torres,  a  woman  of 
twenty-two,  recently  married  to  GuHpar  Aguslin,  a  confectioner 
of  Ciudad  Real.  TettUmony  of  Judwsm  had  been  gathered  against 
her  and,  on  May  9,  1G80,  the  Toledo  tribunal  ordered  its  familiar, 
Don  Alvaro  Mvuioz  de  Figueroa,  a  Knight  of  Santiago,  to  arrest- 
her,  (lequestrate  her  property  anti  send  hpT  to  Toledo  P.ith  bed 
and  clothing  and  100  ducats.  On  May  17th  Mufloz  reported 
that,  after  ascertaining  her  address,  he  had  gone  to  licr  house  at 
nine  o'clork  that  night,  with  a  notary,  familiaJ  and  wrvants,  had 
carried  her  off  to  his  own,  turning  out  the  husband  and  placing 
two  guards,  so  tliat  the  sequestration  could  be  made  the  next 
day.  From  what  he  could  see,  all  the  contents  of  the  houRe  was 
not  worth  100  ducal*  and  he  was  told  that  they  belonged 
to  the  husband,  for  slie  had  come  to  (."iu<lad  Real  in  September 
with  nothing  but  her  person.  Moreover  she  was  five  or  mx  months 
gone  with  child.  He  asked  for  instruetions,  which  were  given  in 
atiparent  disregard  of  the  husband's  rights,  for  he  was  told  to 
mnke  th«  s«nuestratioii  and  send  her  with  her  bed  and  clothes  and 
whatever  he  could  get  for  her  things.  Oil  Mny  24th  he  reported 
that  he  had  started  her  on  her  journey  with  100  reales  (about 
36  ducats)  whioh  was  all  that  he  hail  realized  on  the  sale  of  the 
effects.  Succewive  relavfl  of  faniiliara  earried  her  gratuitously 
ami  the  next  day  the  receiver  of  Toledo  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  the  400  reale«  to  pay  for  her  food.  Then,  on  July  6th,  the 
alcaide  reported  that  she  was  gufferinfi  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  throat  which,  in  her  condition,  threatened  serious  compli- 
cations. Tlie  medico  was  called  in,  who  prescribed  bleeding  and 
gargle-s  and  removal  from  the  confinpfl  air  of  the  prison.  She 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  the  alcaide,  where  she  was  duly 
bled  and,  on  July  18th,  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  ask  for  an 
audience.  In  due  time,  on  September  13th,  the  alcaide  reported 
her  confinement  and  that  he  had  provided  a  midwife,  when  he 
waa  ordered  to  take  care  that  she  liad  everything  necessary  for 
her  recovery  and  comfort.  On  September  29th  the  child  waa 
baptized  and  the  mother  brought  buck  to  the  prison,  when 
she  was  placed  in  a  cell  with  two  other  womea  and,  in  October, 
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orders  were  drawn  for  146  reales  to  pay  for  the  clothea  and 
swaddling-bands  of  the  infant  and  for  14  realee  to  the  chapel  of 
the  cathedral  for  its  baptism.* 

The  redeeming  features  of  these  latter  dettuls  afford  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  sordid  eagerness  of  the  Inquisition  in  grasping  every- 
thing within  its  reach  in  order  to  escape  the  costs  of  persecution, 
regardless  of  the  misery  which  it  inflicted.  In  the  present  case 
we  learn  nothing  as  to  the  husband,  presumably  innocent,  thus 
turned  out  of  his  house  and  stripped  of  his  furniture.  This  was 
no  concern  of  the  Holy  Office. 


>  Pioeeao  de  Aiut  de  Torres,  foL  15-26,  39  (HS.  pttut  ma). 
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Tbe  edrtties  ttcrettu,  or  secret  prison,  was  tlif  official  designa- 
tion of  the  place  of  confinement  during  trial  of  tliose  accused  of 
heresy.  It  formal  part  of  the  builtling  of  the  Inquiation,  so 
Uiat  the  pri^ner  could  at  any  moment  be  brouglit  into  tbe 
audience-chamber  without  being  exposed  to  public  view — such 
a  case  as  CarranzaX  where  conflncineitt  was  in  a  different  place 
and  the  inquiaitora  went  there,  being  wholly  exceptional.  The 
secret  prison  was  exclusively  one  of  ttetcntion,  the  casa  de  peni- 
tencia,  or  puniUvc  prisow,  being  wholly  different,  and  the  con- 
tract between  the  two — the  laxity  of  the  imprisonment  as  a 
punishment  of  the  guilty  and  its  rigor  towards  those  whose  guilt 
was  yet  uncertain — ia  not  the  least  of  the  anomalies  of  the  Holy 
Office. 

As  a  freneral  rule  it  may  be  said  that  imprisonment  followed 
arrest  and  that  admission  to  bail  was  an  exceptional  favor  in  the 
early  lime,  virtually  withdrawn  afterwards.  In  1530  we  have 
an  example  in  the  case  of  Antonio  de  Parejo,  a  priest  whose 
offences  <lid  not  amount  t- '  formal  heresy,  wlio  was  released  by 
llic  Toledo  tribunal  from  the  »ecrct  prison  and  given  the  city  as 
a  prison  on  bail  in  100,000  maravedls,  furnished  by  his  brother 
Viacaino,  who  renounced  his  Euero ;  Parejo  moreover  took  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  leave  Tolei!^  on  his  onu  feet  or  on  those  of  others,  and 
that  a  certain  Malheo  P6n-x  coiJd  always  tell  where  he  w&n  to 
be  found.'  Various  regulations,  in  1535  and  1537,  allow  bail  in 
cases  where  arrests  liar!  been  made  on  slender  evidence  but,  in 
1560,  VaJd^s  ordered  that  no  exceptions  should  be  m&de  when 
the  charge  was  uf  heresy.* 

For  tliose  held  on  less  serious  charges  there  was  lesa  rigorous 
Ircatmt'nt,  The  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  extended  over  a  wide 
range  of  ofTencea,  more  or  less  trivial,  and  the  tribunals  did  not 


■  Araliivo  hirt.  DAoioniU,  InquIaEdan  d«  Toledo,  [>«.  23t,  a.  71,  Ibl.  88. 
*  Arcbivo  de  Simmttta,  Inquisieiau,  Ub.  939.  (ol.  12fi. 
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care  to  be  burdened  with  the  expense  of  prisoners  who  were  not 
likely  to  seek  saft^I-y  in  Higlit  or  to  warn  their  aecomphces.  For 
these  there  were  varioitH  grades  of  confinentent,  uiidi^r  the  prac- 
tice known  as  aplaeerta,  of  assigning  the  city  as  a  prison,  or  tlie 
offender's  hoiiw,  or  the  le.*  rigorous  prison  for  officials  under  trial, 
known  as  the  cdrcel  de  familiares.  Thus,  about  1640,  a  writer 
aaya  that,  in  cases  of  blasphemy,  the  accused  can  be  asRigned  the 
city  Wf  a  prison  or,  if  the  offence  has  beeji  especially  shameless 
and  scandalous  and  rnterated,  it  may  b«  proper  to  confine  him 
in  Ihc  clircel  de  farniliares  or,  if  flight  is  anticipated,  even  in  the 
s«cret  prison,  although  this  is  a  rigor  not  now  practised.  He  adds 
that,  when  astrologers  spontaneously  denounce  themselves,  they 
are  not  thrown  into  the  secret  prison  but  into  the  cfiropl  de 
familiares  or  are  given  their  own  houses  or  the  city  as  a  prison.' 
Friara  often,  unless  the  charges  were  particularly  grave,  were 
assigned  for  detention  to  the  convent  of  their  Order,  in  a<'Cor(l- 
ance  with  the  general  policy  of  guarding  the  honor  of  the  Church. 
When  the  prisons  of  the  tribunals  were  crowded,  convents  were 
also  sometime!*  used  as  subHidiary  prison?,  as  they  were  provided 
with  cells  for  detention. 

In  some  tribunals  we  also  hear  of  cdrceles  media*,  airtxies 
eomunex  and  cdTceles  ptlblicas,  for  offences  not  of  faith.  These 
appear  to  be  siriiilar  to  the  c6rcel  de  familiares  and,  in  all  of  them, 
confinement  waa  held  not  to  inflict  Lhc  indrhble  ^tain  of  the 
secret  prison.  A.«t  a  rule,  the  prisoner  in  these  was  not  debarred 
from  communication  with  his  friends,  although  he  might  l>e  con- 
fined «Vn  comunicacion.  In  fact,  the  whole  matter  lay  at  the 
discretion  of  the  tribunal.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  pas.'<ionate 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  inquiedtors  sometimes  wreaked  vengeance 
on  their  opponents  by  inflicting  on  ttiem  the  infamy  of  confine- 
ment in  the  secrL't  prison.  So,  on  the  other  band,  culprits  charged 
with  hejesy,  when  the  proofs  seemed  slender,  were  sometimes 
placed  in  the  cdrcelfs  medias  and  then,  as  the  trial  advanced  and 
the  evidence  grew  more  compromising,  were  transferred  to  the 
secret  prison.  Th\is,  in  I67S,  Angela  Pirei,  on  trial  for  Judaism 
by  the  tribunal  of  Toledo,  was  moved,  June  22nd  from  the  mediaa 
to  the  si'CTffu.*;  the  same  occurred  at  Valladolid.  in  1697,  in  several 
cases  of  Judmsm,  and,  as  late  as  1818  there  is  an  example  at 
Seville,  where  Ana  Maria  Harbero,  tried  fcH-  superstitions  and 


■  BOA.  mdoaai,  lltSS.,  V,  377,  cap.  i;  cap.  xiv,  {  3. 
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blasphemies,  was  Fumilarly  shifted  when  the  caee  reached  the 
stage  of  Tormftl  accusation.' 

In  conipassionaliiifi  the  hardships  of  (he  secret  prison,  the 
horrors  of  the  gaols  of  the  period  must  not  be  lost  to  sight  and,  in 
the  comparison,  we  shall  see  that  those  of  the  InqiiisitJon  were 
lc68  vilf  than  tboiic  of  other  jurisdictions,  it  is  true  that  the 
ancient  laws  of  C*stile  proclaimed  that  pripons  were  meant  not 
for  punishment  but  for  detention  white  awaitinR  trial,  and  that 
FeriUnaiid  and  Isabella,  in  H89,  ordered  a  weekly  in-sperlioii  by 
the  judgeii,  who  sJioxdd  listen  to  all  coniplaintu  made  by  prisoners, 
a  proMsion  repealed  by  Cliarles  V,  in  1525.'  Yet  the  petition  of 
the  r/irtes  of  Matlrid,  in  1534,  shows  how  little  atlention  these 
enlightened  enactiiientA  received  ami  the  condition  of  the  gaols 
can  be  conjectured  from  that  of  Valencia,  where,  about  1630. 
Pedro  lionet,  secretary  of  the  lnf)ui.*ition,  was  confined,  while  a 
competcncia  wa«  fought  over  him,  aiul  when  he  wan  surrendered 
to  the  tribunal  he  was  in  Bueh  a  Ptate  that  he  died  within  three 
days.*  It  is  cerlmn  that  the  Inquisition  regarded  its  eecrct  prison 
as  more  humane  than  the  royal  gaol,  even  in  modem  tniies,  for 
in  1816,  when  Don  Aguslin  Pirala  was  tried  by  both  jurisdictione, 
for  certain  irreligious  and  "anti-political"  propoations,  the  tri- 
bunal of  Matlrid,  in  procuring  hl.s  trani'fcr  to  its  cells,  asserted 
that  thi,i  was  to  relieve  him  from  the  inentable  hard-ships  of  the 
royal  gaol  in  which  he  was  confiaed.' 

Thic  may  well  be  true,  for  the  secret  prison  had  the  reputation 
of  being  lew  harf<h  than  those  of  the  spiritual  jiirificlietions.  In 
1629,  Fray  Diego  de  Medina,  when  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  \''alladolid  for  uttering  eome  radical  hcresiea,  expltdued  that, 
in  his  convent  de  la  \'ictoria,  he  wan  kept  in  the  stocks  in  the 
convent  prison,  and  he  had  made  the  heretiea!  assertions  in  order 
to  be  transferred  to  the  milder  treatment  of  the  Inc|uiKition, 
whej eupon  he  wa«  dismissed  with  a  reprimand.  We  might  regard 
this  as  an  isolated  ease  were  it  not  for  a  similar  one,  about  1675, 
where  acleric,  conlined  in  the  episcopal  prison,  pretended  Judaism 


'  Proceao  cootn  Angela  P6t«i  OSS.  ftna  mt). — Arthivo.de  RiinanCM.  loqui- 
HicioD,  L^R.  5SV,  tol.  52;  Libro  890. 

'  Pani<iju.  P.  TO.  Tit.  mix,  ley  tt.— NovJs.  Recop.,  Lit>.  xn,  Tit.  xjxix.  ley  6. 

)  C6ntT!i  dt!  liM  .\ntiguoii  Reiaon,  IV,  5d9,  605. — Ar^vo  de  Sitnanow,  Inqui- 
ncica,  Lib.  31,  fa).  127. 

<  Aroliivo  de  Stnunow,  Inquinoioa,  Lib.  860. 
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-nith  the  object  of  bdng  rcniovcil  to  tlie  Inquisition.  In  this 
instance  the  tribunal  rebuked  him  and  remanded  him  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  bishop.' 

Whether  tlie  secret  prisons  were  better  or  worse  than  the  royal 
and  ecclmastic&l  gatiU,  I  hoy  wpx?  dismal  sud  uuwhol(-^m(>  places 
of  confinement.  Of  course  as  structures  they  varied  greatly.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  buildings  of  the  Inquisition  were  constructed  for  its 
use.  In  SaragOBsa  the  royul  castle  of  the  vVljaferia,  iu  Bari-plona 
Ihe  royal  palare,  in  Valencia  tho  arcbieinscopal  palace,  in  Seville 
the  castle  of  Triana,  in  Cordova  the  Alcdzar  were  occupied  and 
utiliKcd,  and  oImcwIktc  such  buiUUngs  a#  seemed  suitable  were 
taken.  Those  which  had  served  as  c&stlcf;  had  dungeons  already 
provided;  in  the  others,  cells  were  conslrucled.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances there  could  be  no  comuiou  plan  and  no  general 
standard  of  convenience  or  healthfulneea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
not  many  were  like  that  of  Palermo,  where  there  were  great 
Bubterraaean  caverns  in  which  the  iiiquiiators  constructed  cells 
for  their  prisoners,  but  probably  not  much  better  was  part  of  the 
secret  prison  of  ToIe(U).  of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  in  1592.  Man 
Rodriguez,  after  Inng  there  for  nine  month.s,  with  a  vearHald 
baby,  asked  an  audience  and  begged  to  be  removed  from  her  rell, 
for  it  was  entirely  dark  and  she  and  her  companions  suffered 
greatly  and  Ihcy  were  sick,  to  which  the  inquisitor  coldly  replied 
that  what  she  needed  was  to  discharge  her  conscience  and  save 
her  soul  and,  for  the  rest,  she  should  have  justiee.* 

That  the  pri«on»  should  be  unsanitary  was  a  matter  of  course 
at  the  period  and  the  deatli-rate  must  have  been  large,  especially 
during  the  pestilences,  which  are  of  constant  rpcurreuco  in  the 
annals  of  the  lime.  Statistics  are  of  course  unattainable,  but  the 
records  frequently  refer  to  the  death  of  prisoners  during  trial. 
In  Valladolid,  the  report  of  1630  to  the  Suprema  includes  the 
names  of  twelve  deceased  prisoners,  with  the  existing  state  of 
their  cases  and,  in  the  great  Madrid  fluto  de  fe  of  1080,  all  the 
dead  who  were  burnt  in  effig}*,  to  the  number  of  eight,  had  died 
in  the  prisons.* 


'  Anohivo  de  Simucu.  laquiiidoii,  L«.  552,  fol.  11.— EIiMBdationes  Sancti 
Oflleif.  j  30  C-^rcbiTO  de  Arc«U.  Hacienda.  Leg-  544'.  Lib.  41. 

'  Pnttehiai.  Breve  Rkppocta  del  TnbunaJp  drib  SS.  Intftiisiiion*  di  SfdlU,  p. 
31.— Proc««o  ooctra  H«i  Rodrfguei  (>LS  pmrM  me). 

'  Archivo  de  Stsaaitcu,  Inquiucxm.  Lee.  &52,  foL  13. — CImo.  RelMnon  tU) 
Auto  d«  la  F«0  de  laso,  pp.  3i7-SS. 
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Coofinement  in  the  secret  prison  was  rpe&rded  as  one  of  the 
graveKt  mi.-«fortuDCs  that  couUi  befall  a  iimu,  iu  conscqucuce  of 
the  indeUble  stain  that  it  indicted  on  him  and  his  descendants. 
The  Considta  Magna  of  1696  dwells  eloquently  on  the  horror 
inspired  by  such  imprisoninoDt  and  the  injustic*^  of  subjectuig 
to  it,  at  the  whlni  of  an  inquimtor,  those  whose  offences  had  no 
relation  tn  the  faith.  In  support  of  this  it  adduces  the  case  of  a 
woman  of  Sfxille,  in  16S2,  who  had  some  words  with  the  wife  of 
a  secretary  of  the  tribunal;  the  al|TuaxU  was  sent  to  arrest  her 
and,  in  her  frenzied  desire  to  Hvoid  imprisonment,  she  threw 
herself  from  an  upper  window  and  broke  both  her  legs.  The 
Consulta  adds  that  those  who  were  puilty  only  of  an  insidt  to  a 
familiar  were  not  infrequently  thrust  into  the  deepest  dungeons 
of  the  secret  prisons.'  The  terror  thus  caused  was  rated  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  powers  poBflesaod  by  the  Inquisition.  When, 
in  1622,  Gregory  .\V  granted  to  the  bishops  concurrent  juris- 
iliction  over  the  crime  of  solicitation,  the  remonBtrances  addressed 
(0  him  from  Spain  represented  this  dread  aa  a  deterrent  much 
more  iiowerful  than  anything  that  the  bishops  could  bring  to 
bear.  In  the  royal  instructions  to  the  Dulce  of  Alburquerque, 
then  ambanaador  at  Rome,  it  is  argued  tliat  the  fear  of  tlie  infamy 
wrought  by  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  restrains  the  hardiest 
cidprite.*  Power  such  as  this  was  liable  to  constant  abuse,  even 
after  the  Suprema  had  deprived  the  tribunals  of  initiative  and, 
when  the  attention  of  Carlos  IV  was  called  to  it,  in  179S,  by  the 
case  of  Hamon  de  Salas,  a  professor  at  Salamanca,  he  proposed 
to  re<)uire  spmal  royal  permission  before  conpignment  to  the 
secret  pri.'ion.  but  Llorente  tells  us  that  court  intrigues  prevented 
the  enactment  of  this  wbolesonie  reform.* 

The  cruelty  which  kept  all  prisoners  in  chains  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Inquisition,  for  we  have  s^-cn  that  it  was  a  conmum  prac- 
tice in  the  secular  gaols.  .\n  Italian  visiting  Madrid,  in  1592, 
riescribeB  three  prisons  there;  that  of  the  court,  of  the  city  and 
of  the  priests,  and  says  that  all  prisoners,  no  matter  how  slight 
their  offences,  were  fettered.  It  was  evidently  a  novelty  to  him 
which  be  sought  to  explain  by  the  insecurity  of  the  buildings.* 


'  MSS.  of  Librery  of  the  Univ.  of  Hiille,  Ye.  17, 

*  Aivhit'o  Ae  Saatiatat,  Inqui«tcion.  Lib.  940.  fol.  216. 

*  Hiirt.  orft..  Cvp.  xvm.  Art.  iii.  n,  9;  Art.  v.  n.  ft. 

*  GiiuibBttiola.  Conralonicri  (Spicil^a  VaiiouDO,  I,  4M). 
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None  of  the  Instnictidiis  n-fer  to  chains,  Init-  a  chance  allusion  of 
Fabto  Garcfa  shows  that  their  use  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  Ihia  occaaioimlly  presents  itself  in  the  trials  as  when, 
in  1565.  Pierre  t\e  Bonneville  asks  their  removal  to  enable  hiin  to 
ch&nge  his  drawers  an<I,  in  1047,  Alouiio  VvUzqucz,  who  had 
escaped  and  -was  recapture<l,  describes  how  be  rid  himself  of 
them.' 

While  thus  the  Inqui^tion  ia  not  to  be  taxed  with  special 
cruelty  in  following  the  universal  custom,  it  had  its  own  methods 
of  infiioling  Lntolerablp  hardship  in  special  coses.  When  a  heretic 
proved  to  be  impenitent,  a  mordaza,  or  gag,  wii«  appUeil  to  him. 
What  was  the  exact  form  of  this  instrument  of  torture  it  would , 
be  impoRsihle  to  say,  but  the  allusions  to  it  show  that  it  was 
regarded  as  a  severe  infliction.  When  thus  worn  in  priwon  it  was 
not  a  mere  precaution  against  the  prisoner  spreading  hi?  here^es, 
for  an  order  of  the  Supreme  proaeribes  tliat  no  one  be  allowed 
to  speak  with  hint  except  the  confessor  s«fnt  to  hiiii  in  tlie  night  ^ 
before  Ms  execution,  while  even  then,  the  mordaxa  was  not  to  be  fl 
removed.'  ITiere  was  another  device  of  pure  cruelty — the  pif  de  " 
amitjo— nil  iruii  fork  or  crotch,  fitle*l  to  the  chin  and  secured  by 
a  band  around  the  neck  or  the  waist,  to  keep  the  head  up  and 
rigidly  fixe<l.  The  customary  use  of  this  was  on  culprits  scourged 
through  the  streets  or  parailwi  in  rmiiiema,  but  it  wan  aom^ 
times  employed  to  heighten  the  sufferings  of  prisoners,  either 
through  mere  maUgnity  or  to  induce  confession.  When  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  Agustin  Caxalln  wa-^  burnt  in  Valladolid,  in  1.'}59, 
envoys  from  the  tribunal  sent  to  him  the  aflemoon  before  the  auto 
de  fe  found  him  in  a  dark  cell,  loaded  with  chains  and  wearing 
a  pi6  de  amigo,  although  he  had  freely  confe.»wed,  recanted  and 
begged  for  mercy.*  In  1599,  tn  the  case  of  Jac()ucs  Pinzon,  a ' 
French  CaU-inist.  in  Toledo,  who  made  &  disturbance  in  the  prison, 
fifty  lashes  were  adniini.'4lere<i  and  a  pit?  de  amigo  was  ordered, 
April  20th.  At  an  audience  granted  him  fix  niontliH  later,  October 
19th,  he  is  described  as  still  wearing  it,  as  well  as  two  pairs  of 
fetters  and,  in  this  ease,  the  \n6  de  aniigo  extended  from  the 
neck  to  the  right  hand.* 


'  Orden  de  Pioombw,  W.  21.— MS3.  of  Librarj-  of  Univ.  ot  BtUe,  Ye,  20,  T. 
V. — AmAivu  do  Siiiutnciu.  Inquisioioii,  L^g.  5B2.  fol.  35. 

*  Arcttivi)  dc  Siiiuincai.  Inquuiicioii,  Lib.  939.  fol.  131. 

*  HtieelAni^a  tic  'UpiaXa.  (Upin.  hlM.  ttptHal.  Xl.  202). 

*  tlSS.  o/  Ubnirj-  of  Univ.  o(  Hallo,  Yo,  20,  T.  VUl. 
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In  spite  of  fetters,  e^eape  from  the  secret  prison  waa  by  no 
tneona  rare,  but  it  \va$  nut  oftfii  tiiinlly  eucrcssful,  Tor  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Inquiffllion  generally  ennhled  it  to  recapture  the 
fugitive.  A  despription  of  the  culprit  was  at  once  <Ufitrihutcd, 
^  with  a  mandate  ordering  tlie  civil  aiithoritie.H  to  smnrnon  every 
^M  one  to  astdnt  and  the  faniiliarti  and  comnuRtuciners  to  scour  the 
^K^pvls,  under  pain  of  excomiiiunication  and  five  hundred  ducats.' 
^K'Hina  an  army  was  promptly  on  foot,  every  su^pieiniiit  tatranjcer 
^PinlMterutiniscd,  and  the  furtive  was  usually  scon  arrested  and 
^^  returned.    In  the  jtirisprxidenee  of  the  period,  hreakiiig  gaol  was 

(held  to  be  a  coufcBsion  of  guilt  and  some  authorities  held  that 
this  applied  to  the  prisoners  of  the  In({tiiMtion,  but  Simancaa  and 
Rojaa  agree  iu  regarding  this  as  exce?sive  .leverity.  If  the  fugitive 
was  recaptured,  the  ordinary  practice  was  to  give  him  one  or  two 
hundred  Inches;  his  trial  was  rcmiiiicd  and  carried  forward  to  tho 
end.  If  lie  was  not  rpcaptiired  he  wa."  proseeiited  for  conliiniary 
I  in  abKOitia.'  Numerous  eases  attest  the  accuracy  of  this  although, 
when  the  culprit  was  a  person  of  condition,  the  scourging  was 
replflce<l  by  ptrioter  imprinonment  and  incrcaHed  wverity  in  the 
sentence.*  For  those  who  eluded  recapture,  the  prosseculion  for 
contumacy  had  but  one  ending — the  al)aentee  wa«  held  to  he  a 
8plf-eonfe8.sed  and  inipcnilent  heretic,  fit  only  for  the  stak«. 
Thus,  in  15S6,  Jean  de  Salines,  a  Frenrhnian,  on  trial  for  Luther- 
anistn  in  Valencia,  succeeded  in  escaping  with  a  number  of  fellow- 

»  prisoners.  He  was  not  recaptured :  tlie  neecssary  ciUct«  of  sum- 
mons were  issued  in  duo  order  and,  a.*;  a  contuniaciou«  heretic, 
he  was  burnt  in  effigy,  Jantuiry  23,  1S90  although,  at  the  time 
of  his  evasion  his  cas»*  had  already  been  voted  on,  with  the  insig- 
nificant sentence  of  abjuration  de  tevi  and  tax  months'  secluaion.* 


I 


The  crucllcfit  feature  of  inquisitorial  prison  discipline  wa."*  the 
rigid  denial  of  ail  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  In  the  secular 
gaols,  the  state  always  had  the  right  of  imprisoning  sin  comuniV-o- 
eion,  where  there  were  special  rcaaons  for  such  rigor,  hut  in  the 
secret  prisons  of  the  Holy  Office  thli  was  the  universal  rule, 
enforced  with  the  utmost  solicitude  as  an  essential  part  of  its 


■  Modo  do  ProMdcr,  tol.  74  [Bib].  nacioDal.  MSS.,  D,  122). 

*  Simaocw  tic  Calh.  Instilt.  Tit.  xvi,  a-  23;  Ejuad.  Adnol4t.  in  Zmchiniiin, 
cap.  9.— Rojua  t!«  Htrrct.,  P,  li,  a.  185-7. 

'  AU)ori;bini,  Maniiale  QuAlifli>iaur.,  caii.  xxxui.  a.  9. 

*  Archiro  hi(L  nttdoiul,  Inquitddon  de  Volenoia,  Leg.  31. 
vnt.,  u  33 
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highly  priied  secrecy.  We  have  sw-u  that,  from  the  monn-nt 
arrcaL  luitil  licUvery  U>  the  gaoler,  the  prisoner  was  aot  allowed 
tp  exchange  a  word  with  any  one  but  the  officials,  and  this  waa 
continued  with  the  same  Rlrictiiess  when  ha  was  within  the  walls, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  outer  world,  to  which  he  was  as  one  already 
in  lh«  tomb.  He  eould  It^arn  nothing  of  those  whom  ho  held  dear, 
nor  could  they  conjecture  liis  fate  until,  after  perhaiw  thp  lapse 
of  years,  tie  appeared  in  an  auto  de  fe  as  one  destined  to  the  stake 
or  to  the  galleys  or  to  pcrpctufd  priiton.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  compute  the  DUtn  of  huuian  misery  thun  wantonly  Inflieled  by 
Uie  Inquisition  during  its  centuries  of  existence — misery  for 
which  the  only  excuse  was  that  corumunication  with  friends 
might  aid  in  his  defence.  According  to  tnijuimtoriat  theory,  the 
presiunptjon  of  guilt  waa  so  absolute  that  all  meaeuna 
justified  which  would  hinder  fraudulent  defence. 

This  atrictnpsa  was  notobHcrvcd  at  first.  The  tnstnifition^ 
1488  call  atu-ntion  to  the  evils  arising  from  communication  wil 
prisoners  and  order  inquimtors  to  see  in  future  that  it  is  not 
imtt4sd,  except  by  the  aiimlttancc  of  religioua  persons  for  th«r" 
sf^itual  benefit.'  Thw  received  scant  att4^ution.  for  the  Instruc- 
tions of  HOS  order  alguazils  ami  gaolers  not  to  permit  the  eotnuioe 
of  wives  or  kindred,  and  whatever  Is  sent  to  prisoners  muet  be 
examineii  to  eonure  tliat  no  letters  or  messaget  reach  them. 
Even  inquistors  and  other  ofHeials  were  forbidden  to  speak  with 
prisoners  except  in  the  presence  of  another  offioial.*  This  rigor 
was  rela.xed,  for  an  onler  of  the  Suprema,  iii  1514,  provided  that 
DO  one  from  the  outiade  ^oidd  speak  with  a  prisoner,  except  by 
spe<dal  licen<^e  of  the  inquisitor,  and  then  only  in  his  prraonce  or 
that  of  a  notary,  and  a  further  concession,  in  1^36,  v!a»  that,  if  a 
prisoner  desired  an  inteni-iew  with  his  wife,  the  inquiator,  if  he 
sav  £t,  could  grant  permia.'<ion.*  These  slender  foncesjaons, 
however,  were  soon  withdrawn  and,  in  1546,  oHicials  were  re- 
Quoded  that  only  thow  permitted  by  the  Instructioas  could  be 
admitted  and  any  cnntravpntions  would  be  severely  punished.* 
Surreptitious  communications  were  flifficult  to  prevent,  and  m 
Uttle  were  the  officials  trusteil  that  two  locks  were  rc()uired  on 
each  cell-door,    so  that  the  alcaide  or  gaoler  could  not  enter 


'  InstniwKores  de  USS.  (  A  (ArpiiJlo,  fol.  10). 
'  IiHlniodoni-B  do  U9*l  {Ibitkm,  fol.  18.  21). 

Artthivo  dc  Rimsnnui,  Inqtiisicion,  I.ih.  i)S9,  fol.  91,  96. 
•  Ibidem,  Ub.  DM;  fol.  33. 
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without  his  assistant.'  T)ie  Ruccess  with  which  all  this  was 
enforced  U  Iwaslingly  alluded  to  in  a  report  of  the  Valladohd  auto 
de  fe  of  May  21,  1559,  where  it  i«  declared  that  the  iriquisitoriul 
process  was  ew  swret  that  no  ono  knew  what  was  the  offence  of 
any  pri-«oner  till  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold.' 

The  iiiereaMiug  importance  attached  to  this  is  revealed  in  the 
Instmctinna  of  1561,  whieh  take  for  granted  that  all  aceess  from 
outside  is  forbidden  and  which  regtdate  the  interior  life  of  the 
prinoQ  with  the  ttame  object.  Everytlunp  brought  to  a  prisoner, 
whether  provisions  or  othi-r  niatlera,  wan  reported  to  the  inquis- 
itors who  decided  as  to  1(5  deliverj"  if  allowed,  it  was  minutely 
examined  to  see  that  it  transnutted  no  message.  If  it  were  found 
that  prisoners  had  {■onimunicated  with  eacji  other,  no  pains  were 
Bpared  to  find  how  it  was  done  and  what  had  passed  between 
them.  When  pri-soners  were  confined  together,  if  their  cell  wa« 
changed,  thoy  wr-ro  kepi  together  and  not  scattered  among 
otherR.  Tlie  segregation  from  the  world  whs  maintained  to  tiie 
end;  at  the  auto  de  fe  no  one  wa?  allowed  to  speak  n-ith  peniteDts, 
except  the  confessors  awdgned  to  tlieir,  and  those  who  were  burnt 
were  sent  to  their  last  reckoning  uithout  being  allowed  to  learn 
what  waa  the  fat«  of  tJiosc  whom  they  held  dear.  When  peni- 
tents left  the  priww,  after  the  auto,  they  were  .tubiecte<l  to  the 
rmtioii  de  cAreeles,  in  which  they  were  examined  under  oath  as  to 
all  that  they  had  seen  or  heard  while  confined,  and  were  ordered, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  reveal  nothing  of  their  own  experiences.' 
All  this  wag  not  wanton  and  cold-blooded  e-ruelty;  it  was  merely 
the  pitile.sa  enforcement  of  a  rule  which  was  superior  to  all  the 
promptinpH  nf  Immnnity. 

In  the  fultilment  nf  the  nitft  the  most  minute  regulations  were 
multiplied  ami  reiterated.  The  alcaide  was  warned  to  be  espe- 
cially careful  about  hia  wife  and  children,  who  were  never  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  prisoners:  no  one  was  to  be  admitted  lo  the 
oella,  except  the  sworn  attendant  who  served  the  food,  and  when, 
a^  in  ^ome  tribunals,  it  was  serve<l  luicookcd  for  the  priHuncrs 
to  cook,  it  was  not  to  be  wrapped  in  paper  hut  wa;^  to  be  brought 
in  earthen  pots.    In  serving  food  and  in  cleaning  cells,  tlie  door  of 


*  Arcliivu  i«  Stinancas,  InquLuaion,  Lib.  949,  fol.  Oft. — Ardiivo  (1«  AloU, 
RacScndft.  I^^.  IH4'  (Lib.  8). 

■  nibl.  nociona],  MSS.,  S,  121. 

•  liiMlrufciDnB.  <U'  1501,  \\n,  12,58,  US,  70,  78  (Argtiello,  fol.M,35,8e,  37). 
—Pablo  Cinrcta.  Onjen  de  PmoMHar.  fol.  30 
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OTH"  was  always  to  be  srcun'ly  lockf-^d  before  opening  another;  no 
windows  wliicU  luuke<l  u[>oit  thotte  of  the  cells  wrv  allawed  to  be 
opcn«<l:  in  Hiircia,  ibc  water-carrier  who  served  the  Inquisitioa 
Wtt«  not  alloweii  (o  enter  the  rourt-yard  to  fill  the  jars,  but  to  do 
80  from  a  window  o|>eniiig  upon  the  court,  or  to  have  tlu*  wat«r 
in  A  room  vhere  the  jars  could  be  fUlod.*  No  preeaution  was  too 
minute,  no  walclifulnes-s  too  ran'fiil,  when  the  supreme  object 
wae  coiicemeil  of  iaolaling  the  prisoners  from  their  frieuda  and 
from  each  other. 

Yet  there  were  ways  nf  elmlirig  Uie  viplanee  of  the  tribunals, 
of  which  bribery  of  the  unrlerlinKa  was  the  most  frequeut.  Even 
the  aic^des  were  nt>t  insensible  to  such  seductions  and  a  writer 
advises  them  to  take  warning  by  the  example  of  those  who  enter 
office  in  honor  ami  leave  it  in  ipiominy.*  The  kindre*!  and  friemla 
of  priaonera  were  frequently  people  of  mean*  ami  there  could  be  no 
hesitation  in  outlays  tn  cireuinvent  the  eruel  niU'H  which  forbade 
to  them  and  to  the  captives  all  knowledge  of  each  other's  fate. 
The  InquisitJoa  was  by  no  means  consistent  in  iti  treatment  of 
those  who  thtb)  violated  its  ref:;iilationtt.  In  1635,  Miguel  dc 
Maradillo,  a  bricklayer  working  on  the  roof  of  the  prison  of 
Valladolid,  carried  a  message  from  one  prisoner  to  another 
informing  him  that  liis  wife  and  son  ha<l  been  arrested.  On 
another  occasion  he  told  the  same  prisoner  that  his  daughter 
had  been  relieved  of  the  aanbenito  and  he  conveyed  a  pajwr  from 
liirn  to  them.  In  this  he  scorns  to  have  been  actuated  merely  by 
conipa.'t.sion  and  liis  punishment  was  light — a  reprimand,  six 
moDtba'  exile  from  Valladolid  and  prohibition  of  future  eni[^oy- 
ment  on  the  building  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1655,  FranciHco 
hfypft  Capailocia,  on  trial  by  the  tribunal  of  Vallailolid,  wag 
subjected  to  a  second  prosecution,  for  communicating  with  other 
prisoners  and  was  sentenced  only  to  reprimand  and  exile.'  Greater 
severity  seems  to  have  been  shown  when  employees  of  the  tri- 
bunals were  the  guilty  particv.  In  1591,  when  Don  Alonzo  de 
Mendoza  was  confined  in  Toledo  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  Iuh  fricnc 
outside  established  eorresponilenee  by  means  of  the  cook,  Fraa- 
risca  de  Sasvedra,  who  conveyed  the  lottiTs  in  the  dishes.  Slie 
admitted  having  received  bril>e«  to  the  amount  of  8160  maravcdis 

*  ArcHiv-»dcSUii«i)C!u>,  Inqui«ici(»i,  Lib.  979,  fol.  22-26. — Bibl.  DUaonal,  ] 
D,  lis,  rol.  S-l,  n.  -10. 

■  AmhivD  <!(>  AlcnUL.  lUcii-ndn,  Ij-f.  MV  (Lib.  A). 

*  Vrchivo  (to  Sjnuuicos,  Inquiiioioti,  Lvg.  &52,  fol.  17,  40, 
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and  waa  punished  with  a  fine  of  6000,  besides  a  hiintlred  lashes 
and  four  years'  exile'  Siill  liarchcr  was  the  treatment,  about 
1650,  in  Mexico,  of  Estehan  Domingo,  a  negro  slave  employed  as 
an  asdstant  in  the  crowded  inquisitorial  prison.  He  was  detected 
in  carrying  for  money  conitinmicaliniw  between  the  prisoners 
and  their  friends,  for  which  he  was  condemne*!  to  two  hundred 
laahes  and  ax  years  tn  the  galleys.' 

Towards  Ihe  dose  of  its  career  the  Inquisition  seems  to  mani- 
feat  a  disposition  to  relax  somewhat  in  its  rif^dity.  In  1815  the 
Madrid  tribunal  referred  to  the  Suprema  a  petition  from  Dona 
Manuela  Osorno  to  be  permitted  to  we  iter  huslmnd,  ]>on  Mcente 
Lema,  then  in  its  prison.  Tlie  answer  was  that,  after  he  had 
completed  his  declarations,  slic  might  be  allowed  to  see  hini  oiice 
or  twice  a  week,  in  the  presence  of  an  inquisitor,  but  only  to 
confer  on  their  domestic  affairs.  To  thif^  tendency  may  alto  be 
attributed  the  leniency  sliown  to  Alfonso  Gona/de»,  barber  of  the 
tribunal  of  Murcia,  who  made  use  of  his  position  to  convey  letters 
and  paper  to  FranciKco  VillaeMtiiMi,  a  priMjiier,  and  who  was 
bpiiignantty  treated  wth  a  reprimand  and  disability  to  hold  office 
under  the  Inquisition.' 

A  ncrwwiiry  feature  of  the  prohibition  of  fomnniiiication  waa 
that  prisoners  were  deharrpd  from  the  use  of  writing  materials, 
except  under  the  strictest  8U|>crviFion.  Borne  use  of  them  was 
unavoidable,  when  dra-fting  up  a  defence  or  a  petition  to  the 
tribunal,  opportunity  for  which  vas  never  refused,  but  they  were 
required  to  apply  to  the  infjuisitors  for  paper,  ptatiiig  the  number 
of  sheets  wanted,  when  these  were  carefully  numbered  and 
nihricaled  by  the  »ccre1nry,  at  the  upper  right-huiul  corner,  and 
were  required  to  he  senipulourfy  returned,  so  that  there  coidd  bo 
no  withholding  of  any  for  another  purpose.  This  device  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  Suprema  in  1534  and  remained  the  invariable  rule.' 
Thus  when  Fray  Vicente  ScUes,  in  Valencia,  at  an  audience  of 
June  27,  1692,  asked  for  two  sheets  of  paper  and,  on  June  SOthj 
returned  one  and  a  half  in  blank,  saying  that  what  he  batl  written 
on  the  other  haU-sheot  was  false  and  he  had  thrown  it  into  the 
filth,  he  was  made  to  fetch  il.  filthy  as  it  was.*  Whatever  quantity 
a  prisoner  asked  waa  given  to  him,  and  some  consumed  paper  by 


'  JIS.  of  Libr»t7  of  t:niv.  of  tlftll--.  Yc,  20,  T.  [. 

>  El  Musco  Mcxicano.  T.  I.  p.  302  (Mexico.  1813). 

'  Arefaivo  dr  Kim&tiCM,  InqiiUicioit,  t.ih.  KDO.       *  Ibidem,  Lih.  930,  fol.  91. 

*  Arefalvo  hiM.  nadonol,  laciumcion  de  VnlL-noia,  Leg.  2,  a.  1& 
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the  qiiire— indcodi  Fray  Luis  dc  l/i!on  rdicvcii  Ihe  teOiutii  and 
anxiply  of  liis  four  years'  imprisonnipnt  at  Valladolkl  by  wridog 
liiit  ola8sical  devotional  woik,  the  "Nonibrcs  dc  Cristo." 


While,  AS  wfl  have  wen,  p-eat  care  was  taken  to  prevpnt  pri»- 
oncra  from  communicating  wi th  each  other,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  confiiii'iiiiMit  w;is  solitary.  A.s  a  p'lieral  rule  it  was  r^^ardcU 
as  preff-rable  that  male  prisonert)  should  he  alone,  and  that  women 
ahould  have  comi>anion9hip,  but  there  could  be  no  bard  and  fast 
Ijnp  of  policy  followed,  except  that  acfirimpliccs  and  ne^alivos 
(those  who  drnicd  the  accuijiation)  tUould  not  b*;  placed  together. 
Husband  and  wife  were  thus  always  separated  hut.  when  occasion 
required,  there  was  no  he.'atation  in  urowdiiiR  four  or  five  persons 
together  and,  in  the  cart:Kv«  cuuhdcncc  o(  cuinniou  mii>fortui>e, 
tills  often  opened  a  valuable  source  of  information,  for  there 
never  Mwms  to  have  been  any  scruple  in  betrajing  that  confi- 
dencfl  ia  tlic  hope  of  winning  favor  by  n;portiug  to  the-  (hbunid 
the  compromiNiif;  utterances  of  cell-companioiMt.  The  object  in 
keopioR  apart  those  who  were  accomplices  was  to  prevent  their 
enroll  I' aging  cacti  other  tu  denial  and  agreeing  un  a  common  line 
of  defence.  Men  who  were  confined  by  themselves  sometimes 
asked  for  n  comimnion  and  women  more  freijucntly  did  so.' 

It  was  imposMblc  that  iliscipline  should  Ijc  unirorm  at  all  tinica 
and  places  and  we  stomcUmes  find  it  exceedingly  lax.  It  infers 
great  looseness  whpn,  in  1546,  the  Suprenia  fell  it  nece53ftr>*  to 
enjoin  care  in  permitting  prisoners  freely  to  visit  each  other  and, 
In  tlic  trial  of  Isabel  Rcyner  at  Toledo,  in  1570,  we  find  her  stat- 
infc,  in  an  audience,  that  in  paEwinK  through  the  prison  she  saw  a 
fellow-prieonrr  who  informed  her  that  her  husband  and  Eslevan 
CaiTier  were  also  prisoners,  anil  who  asked  her  why  she  was 
Imprisoned.'  In  fact,  as  we  gather  from  chance  allusions  in  the 
trials,  there  must  have  been  a  ccrttun  freedom  trf  movement.  Id 
the  case  of  Benito  Ferrer,  in  1621,  at  Toledo,  there  was  an  inves- 
tigation as  to  his  sanity,  in  which  the  alcaide  spoke  of  hie  grant; 
regiilarly  to  the  cistern  for  water  and  cooking  his  food  like  the 
rest,  while  the  assistant  described  taking  him  to  the  latrines  when 
desired.    Prom  the  trial  of  Jaccjues  Pinzon,  in  Granada,  in  1£99, 

'  Soua«>  Aptioriimi.  Till,  ti,  cup.  26,  n.  30,  31. — AfeMvo  do  Simaiioaa,  luqui- 
«icion.  VioJUu  dr  Bcifwiona.  Leg.  IS,  lot  2.— Ibictom.  L*.  939.  fol.  »2. 

'  Arehivo  dp  SiRMiiem*.  Inquinioion.  Lib.  039,  foL  D2.— Prowsw  oontra  laabel 
Koyncr  (MSS.  oi  Library  o(  Uw  Univ.  of  Halle.  Yo,  20,  T.  Ml). 
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we  Iparn  that,  in  the  morning,  the  alcaide  brought  the  prisoners 
watfr  and  returned  after  mass  with  their  food;  the  mention  of  a 
pan  (o  hold  ashea  shows  that  they  had  firv,  and  n-e  hear  of  pobs, 
tqioons  and  other  utensils.'  Thpre  was  ewdently  a  diveraty  o( 
routine  in  the  different  tribunals  and  when  Vald^s,  in  1562,  waa 
obliged  to  order  that  prisoners  were  not  to  go  for  their  rations, 
betauBC  they  mot  the  servants  of  the  purveyor,  and  that  the 
aJcwde  must  recei%'e  the  food  and  earry  it  to  the  cells,  it  argues 
that,  in  some  tribunals  at  least,  a  coniiidcrable  froedom  of  rnove- 
meut  had  exiflted* 

In  1652,  a  minute  code  of  instructions  for  the  aleaide  shows  us 
what  at  that  time  were  the  regulations.  On  riwirig  in  the  morning, 
ho  is  to  -vv^i  uJI  the  cells  and  seo  hnw  the  prisoners  arp :  he  is  to 
examine  earcfiilly  for  ojwmngs  through  wluch  they  may  com- 
municate with  each  other;  doors  are  to  be  carefully  closed  and 
he  is  not  to  leave  wilh  the  pripoiiers  kiiivoH,  conU  or  ofnitsDrs — if 
scissors  are  needwl,  lie  is  to  stay  while  they  are  used  and  take 
them  away.  He  is  not  to  give  them  hooks  to  read  without  per- 
ndsaion  of  the  inqulfiitors.  rtations  are  MTN'cd  twice  a  week— 
on  Sundays  and  Thursflaya — and,  on  the  afternoon  previous,  be 
is  to  see  each  prisoner,  ascerlAin  what  he  wants,  and  set  it  down 
in  a  book  so  that  the  purveyor  may  provide  it.  Kvery  nightfall 
he  in  to  examine  the  rolls  to  guard  againitt  attempts  to  escape, 
acArching  under  the  pillows  for  artiples  that  would  assist  flight, 
or  for  -writing  materials.  Pri.soners  able  to  cook  their  food  will 
do  so  in  a  brasero;  for  those  who  cannot,  the  eooking  is  done  by 
an  appointee  of  the  tribimal.*  All  this  shows  a  commendable 
de*ire  to  avoid  unnpcessary  harshnew,  yet  the  rpgvilatinns  enforce 
one  hnrdi^ip  which  appears  to  have  been  universal  at  all  periods 
after  the  earliest— the  prohibition  of  lights,  a  severe  infliction 
for,  in  the  obscurity  of  their  cells,  the  hours  of  darkness  niunt 
have  seemed  interminable.  It  is  probable  that  at  first  this  was 
not  the  rule  for,  in  1497,  in  Valencia,  there  ia  an  item  of  7s.  4d.  for 
lights,  in  the  account  of  the  expenses  of  Alonsodc  Ronian,  who 
had  lain  in  the  secret  prison  for  nine  months  and  nine  ilay.«.* 

()f  course,  in  the  general  venality  of  the  period,  prison  offidalg 
were  not  always  inaccessible  to  bribery,  and  money  could  procure 


*  MPS.of  Library  of  Univ.  of  HiJlc,  Tom.  VII!,  X. 

'  Archsvo  (Ir  SidinnCiwi,  IiKiuiiidon,  I.ili.  'XKi,  tol.  B2, 
■  Atchh-o  do  Ai<»UL,  HMiiiidA,  Lvff.  511'  (I.ih.  6), 

*  Arehitti  liisl.  nacioiial,  luqitiiicioa  de  ^''lllrDeU,  Leg.  3S3. 
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relaxHlUm  of  the  rules  but,  ivlien  dctectetl,  it  wa.<<  ^'isiit^d  with  a 
severity  not  of  tco  shown  to  dclinqueDt  oRiciala  This  is  illustrated 
by  a  case  in  Toledo,  in  1501,  when  judicious  liberality  procured 
unlawful  privileges,  ouch  as  haWng  cell  doorc  oppo,  allowing 
communications  and  other  siniihu'  indulgences.  Francisco  Mantles 
de  I^nia,  the  alcaide,  attempted  flight,  but  was  caught  ami  sen- 
tenced to  a  hundred  laahos.  galley-service,  exile  and  rieprivation 
o(  ofQce.  Ilis  cousin  and  at^iKtant,  Miguel  dc  Xea,  confessed  par- 
tially and  was  tortured  n-ithout  extracting  more;  he  e»caj)ed 
with  liipmissal,  diRabiUty  for  office  and  four  years  of  exile.' 

There  was  one  regulation  which  bore  with  especial  M'vcrity  on 
the  innocent,  while  it  was  a  matter  of  indilTerence  to  the  heretic. 
This  was  the  deprivation  of  all  rclipous  consolation  during  tlie 
period,  often  prolonged  for  years,  of  iucarccralion.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  this  in  the  professors  of  a  theology  which  teaches 
the  ioBiiitL'  importance  of  the  sacraments  aa  aids  to  spiritual 
development  as  well  as  to  salvation,  especially  when  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  prisoners  were  good  Catholtca  tried  on  chance 
which  did  not  infer  formal  heresy.  Possibly  it  may  be  cxplaim-d 
by  the  customary  assumption  of  the  guill  of  the  accused,  who 
had  thus  incurred  ipso  facto  excommunication,  and  the  Spanish 
Inquii^itioii  had  the  example  of  the  Roman,  wbo^c  prist>nor»  wcro 
ajmilarly  not  allowed  to  receive  the  sacraments  or  to  hear  mass.' 
Yet  the  great  canonint  .\z[Hlcueta,  whose  attention  was  probably 
drawn  to  the  matter  by  the  case  of  hi.s  client  Carranaa,  thus 
deprivetl  of  the  sacraments  for  eighteen  years,  tells  us  that  there 
is  no  law  justifying  the  Spanish  Inqiutdtion  in  this,  though  per- 
haps it  may  have  special  authority  and  also  good  reasons.  To 
lum,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  sacraments  would  soften  the 
hearts  of  prisoners  and  lead  tlieni  to  confess,  while  it  was  cruel 
to  leave  them  exposed  without  defence  t"  the  assaults  of  the 
demon  during  the  many  years  of  their  captivity.'  Yet  the  refusal 
was  ab.'iolutc.  I'Vay  Luis  de  I^con,  after  three  years  of  imprison- 
ment, pleaded  earnestly  for  (he  sacrampnts,  but  the  only  reply 
of  the  Suprema  to  his  petition  was  to  toll  the  Valladolid  tribunal 
to  finish  the  case  as  soon  as  convenient.* 


'  JISS.  or  Library  d  Univ.  ot  H»]le,  Yc.  20,  T.  1. 

*  Dcent.  Sm.  Oongr.  Si>  Offic!i.  p.  47  <Bibl.  dol  R.  Aivhirio  di  Suto  ta  Roma, 
Foodo  caraenle,  Cungr.  del  S,  OfGziti,  Vol .  3>. 

*  AxpUciictic  De  (>ratian<^,  cap.  xxii.  n.  10  (Ronir,  1578). 

*  Proono  centra  Yny  Lni»  di-  l-coo  (Col.  (I«  D«oumcntoa,  XI,  BO,  53), 
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While  tlie  Raprariioiits  were  deiiiecl,  sacramental  ponfemon  was 
alloTVcd,  though  of  course  the  priest  could  not  grant  absolution. 
The  earliest  iJlusion  I  have  met  to  this  i»  an  order  by  Cardinal 
Manriqup  in  \h2\},  ami,  in  1540,  formal  inatructions  were  issued 
that,  when  a  prisoner  asks  for  a  coiifc-saor,  if  the  case  admits  of 
it,  a  proper  person  should  be  pven  to  bira.'  This  privilege  was 
aomcwhat  abridged  by  the  elaborate  proviBJons  of  the  Instruc- 
tions of  13(il,  which  are  framed  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  If  a 
prisoner  in  good  health  asks  for  a  confessor,  it  is  safer  not  to  grant 
the  request,  unless  he  has  confessed  judicially  and  has  sBlipficd  the 
evidence.  But,  aa  he  cannot  be  absolved  for  heresy  until  rceon- 
ciled  to  the  Church,  eiich  ronfeftfdon  \e  not  of  full  efTect  unle-ss  he 
is  in  the  article  of  death  or  a  woman  in  the  peril  of  child-birth,  in 
which  case  the  canon  laws  arc  to  be  observed.  If  a  sick  man 
asks  for  a  coiifeaBor  lie  shall  have  one,  who  shall  be  s«'om  to 
secrecy  and  to  reveal  to  the  tribunal  any  commission  entrusted 
to  him,  if  it  is  outidde  of  confession,  and  to  refuse  it  if  within  con- 
fession; the  inqiuatore  shall  instru<'l  him  to  tell  the  prisoner  that 
he  cannot  be  absolved,  if  guilty,  unless  he  confesses  judicially. 
If  his  judicial  confession  satisfies  the  evidence,  he  is  to  be  for- 
mally reconciled  before  he  dies  and,  when  judicially  abBolved, 
the  confe-ssor  shall  abHoIve  him  sacramenlnlly  when,  if  there  ia 
nothing  to  prevent  it,  he  may  receive  Christian  burial,  as  secretly 
as  poswble.  If  a  sick  man  does  not  ask  for  a  confessor  and  the 
physician  is  apprehensive  of  the  resiJt,  he  must  urg<!  him  in  every 
way  to  confess.*  The  advantage  thus  afforded  by  the  confes- 
edonal  is  illustrated  in  the  trial  for  Judaism  of  Ana  L6pcz,  at 
Vallftdolid,  in  1637.  She  had  denied,  hut  was  taken  sick  and 
declared  by  the  physieian  t«  be  in  danger.  To  the  confewor  Hhe 
admitt«tl  that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  was  taught  Judaism, 
that  she  subsequently  returned  to  the  true  faith  until,  on  coming 
to  Vallsdolid,  a  woman  perverted  her.  The  confessor  warned  her 
that  she  must  confess  judicially;  she  authorized  him  to  report 
her  confession  and  he  absolved  her  sacramcntally.  An  inquisitor 
ttith  a  notary  went  to  her  cell,  when  she  repeated  her  confession 
and  gave  the  name  of  the  woman  who  had  perverted  her,  and, 
on  h<T  recovery,  her  trial  was  resumed  when  she  confirmed  her 
confession.*  

*  Arthivo  de  SimiuiDiui,  IiiqtiiaicEou,  Lib.  939,  fol   120. 
>  In»ttucci(>n«ii  de  1561,  |  71  (Arsuello,  To).  36). 

*  Archivo  dc  SitnuicM,  InquinGton,  Leg.  553,  (ot.  33. 
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It  is  the  kindly  rule  of  i\\e  Church  that  al>mliition  iA  n^vtr  1o 
be  refused  U>  the  dying;  In*  h  to  Ih^  mveii  from  hell  ami  cjin  tfotlte 
the  account  of  hts  suifi  in  purgatory,  or  by  an  induJgeoco  or  a 
mass  on  a  privileged  altar.  With  tliis  the  loqiii»ition  did  not 
interfere,  as  its  profsssed  object  was  the  saving  of  .souls  and  it 
even,  by  a  carta  acordada  of  1632,  permitted  commujiion  to  djing 
heretiRs  who  had  coufc^siHl  judicially  and  satisfit'd  the  evidrruee. 
It  required,  howpver,  the  wafer  to  be  consecrated  in  th«  tribunal, 
if  tliere  was  time;  if  the  haste  was  extreme,  it  could  be  brought 
from  the  parish  church,  but  wthout  pomp  or  proceswtion.'  Even 
the  veneration  due  to  the  Godhead  bad  to  yield  to  the  seerecy 
which  forbade  it  to  be  known  thai  a  priironiT  was  dying  in  the 
Holy  Oilice,  In  the  same  spirit,  when  a  prisoner  died  without 
reconciliation,  the  alcaide  reported  it  to  the  inquifdtors,  who 
ordered  the  secretary  to  identify  the  body  and  bury  it  setrretly.' 
It  WOK  thrust  into  a  hole,  without  his  family  knowing  hi8  fate 
until,  if  hiR  trial  was  unfiniiihcd,  his  heirs  would  be  summoned  to 
defend  his  fame  and  memory  or,  if  it  had  reached  a  point  where 
Dcnicnce  could  be  pronounced,  they  saw  his  effigy  reconciled  or 
burnt  in  an  auto  de  fe.  ICven  when  ho  hwl  oonfeftsed  and  Iwen 
reconcileit  on  the  death-beil,  we  have  just  seen  that  his  Cliristian 
burial  was  to  be  as  secret  as  posaMe.  When  tlin  trial  endeit  in 
acquittal  or  suspension,  if  he  had  property  iM>qu«itrat<'d,  the 
lifting  of  the  sequiwtration  would  announce^  it  to  the  heirs;  other- 
wise, it  does  not  seem  that  there  was  any  provision  for  their 
Qotitication.  Suicide  in  pnson,  wliich  wa«  not  infrequent,  was 
regariled  m  conclusive  proof  of  impenitence,  even  if  the  prisoner 
had  confessed  and  professed  repentance,  but  hia  heirs  were 
allowed  to  defend  hitn  on  the  score  of  insanity,  failing  which  he 
was  burnt  in  efBg)'.* 

Sickness  was  of  frequent  occurrence  and  was  treated  with 
creditable  humanity.  Tlte  Instructions  of  1561  require  that  the 
siok  shall  have  every  care  and  that  whatever  the  physician  tleems 
necsessary  for  them  shall  bo  provided.'  Of  course  the  fulfilment 
of  this  command  must  have  varied  with  the  temper  of  the  tri- 
bunals, but  nevcrtholcss  the  spirit  dictating  it  is  io  marked  con- 
trast with  the  conduct  of  the  gaols  of  the  period.    Vi'hen  oases 


■  MSS.  of  Soyal  Library  of  Copenha^m.  21St>,  p.  267. 

I  AtcIiIvo  lilet.  nnclonnt.  Inquliilclon  dr  ToWo,  Lrf.  40S. 

■  Albcrghini,  MaDDslc  quatiBcawmm,  cap.  xxsiii,  u.  10. 
*  Iniiniecionra  do  1S6I.  {  71  (Aignello,  fol.  36>. 
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transcended  Ihe  resources  of  the  InquiMtioD,  the  ordinary  course 
WHS  to  troiisf*T  tlie  jjulii'iit  to  a  hoapilal,  in  (liKri-gard  oi  ilie 
chcrishctl  secrecy  of  the  prison.  Instan^M  of  thw  are  commcni 
enou^  in  the  records  and  a  single  case  will  suRice  for  iLs  illus- 
tration. NovembeT  6,  1G41,  Juan  de  Valdts,  on  trial  for  bigaioy 
in  ^'aU&(lolid,  &skcii  an  audience  to  l)«g  for  dcep&tch  as  he  M'as 
vpry  Mck.  TUis  was  cotifirriii'il  by  Ihe  alcaide  and  by  the  physi- 
cian, who  said  tlial  for  nineteen  days  he  ha<l  bad  a  icrclaii  uud 
was  too  wfftk  to  be  bled,  antl  moreover  he  was  suffering  from  stone 
and  Ktrangury;  that  he  could  not  be  cured  in  the  prison  and 
should  be  removed  to  a  hospital.  This  wae  doDe,  the  hospital 
authoritiea  being  notiiicd  tiot  to  allow  him  to  escape  and  to  keep 
the  tributia!  adviMil  of  hLs  fHimiilion.  In  jHniiary,  IfrVS,  lie  was 
rcporUfi  an  being  atiil  in  mortal  danger,  but  he  recovered,  was 
returned  to  the  secret  prison,  and  was  «entencc-d  on  August  Slst.' 


Th(!  care  of  female  prisoners  wa«  naturally  a  subject  of  some 
perplexity,  cupecially  aa  the  refinement  of  matrons  nod  women 
asdstanta  was  unknown  to  the  litquiMtion.  When  the  lns;truc- 
lions  of  1498  nrder  that  tliL'  prison  for  men  and  for  women  shall 
be  aejiarate,'  it  does  not  infer  that  previously  they  had  been 
herded  promisouously  toRcther,  but  that  in  future cUstini't  quarters 
should  be  provided  for  the  ^c>;f•H — a  provison  which  was  not 
obwr>'ed,  as  it  was  deemed  sufficient  that  women  should  be 
confined  «pparat«ly  so  that  there  could  not  be  communication 
bt'twcen  them  and  the  men.  The  rondilion  of  hrlph'NS  wmnen, 
virtually  at  the  mercy  of  tlieir  male  attendanta,  in  the  secrecy 
which  shrouded  everything  within  the  prison  walU,  can  readily 
be  imSipocd,  and  there  niu.st  Imve  lieen  outrages  coniing  to  the 
knowledge  of  Ximenee,  in  1612,  that  aroused  him  to  &  eenise  of 
the  dangeroua  op[>ortuiiilie«  existing,  for  in  thai  year  an  order 
was  LS8ue<l  threateniiig  death  to  any  attendant  who  should  have 
intercourw  with  a  female  prisoner.*  The  severity  of  the  penalty 
measured  the  gravity  of  tlie  necessity  calling  for  it,  but,  like  so 
many  other  salutary  provisionB,  the  tribunals  were  too  merciful 
to  enforce  it  on  their  8ubordinale«.  In  1&90,  Andr^  de  Castro, 
alcaide  of  the.  Vniencia  prison,  was  tried  for  seducing  a  female 
prisottcr,  kissing  and  soliciting  others,  allowing  eomniunications 


■  Aichit-o  (hi  Simuunw.  Itupiiiidan,  I.pr.  ft.S2,  fol.  28,  2S. 

>   iMtntccinnM  di*  I4M,  {  14  (ArKtiutlo.  fol.  13). 

*  i^rchivo  dc  Siuuncna,  iDqwEMon,  Lib.  030,  fuL  77. 
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between  prisoners  and  accepting  bribes  from  their  kindrod. 
There  were  twenty-nine  accusing  witncwcs;  he  denied  the  charge* 
but  virtually  atlmitted  their  truth  by  breaking  gaol.  On  his 
recapture,  for  this  coniplicatPtl  Maries  of  offences  he  escaped  with 
a  hundred  lashes,  three  years  in  the  galleys,  perpetual  exile  from 
Valencia,  and  disability  for  office  in  the  Inquisition — a  sentence 
which,  when  compared  with  the  habitual  severity  of  the  tri- 
bunals, sliowa  how  Ughtly  liis  sexual  crioie  was  regarded  by  his 
judges.'  It  was  not  Uiat  the  dcath^penalty  bad  been  abrogated, 
for  we  find  it  repeated,  in  1652,  in  the  Logrono  instructJona  to 
alcaides.'  Doubtless  the  rule  mentioned  above,  that  women 
shouhl  be  gathered  together  in  thetr  cells,  was  designed  to  afTord 
them  protection  againi^t  their  gaolers. 

Id  the  not  unusual  case  or  the  arr<>-.st  of  pregnant  women,  due 
consideration  was  given  to  their  condition,  and  suitable  tem- 
porary arcommodation  was  found  for  thciii,  during  cmiBncnient, 
outade  of  the  prison.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Maria  llodrfguez,  in 
the  tribunal  of  Valladoliit,  who  was  arrested  June  3,  1&4L,  the 
delay  in  presenting  the  acctusation,  until  September  16th,  is 
explained  on  the  record  by  her  being  pregnant  and  removed  from 
the  prison  until  Bhe  recoveretl.*  This  was  an  improvement  on 
the  parii<'r  practice,  if  we  may  beljcve  the  Llorena  memorial  of 
15l>6,  which  states  tlial  women  in  the  throes  of  child-birth  were 
denied  all  astustance,  even  that  of  a  midwife :  they  were  abandoned 
to  nature  and  many  had  perished  in  consequence.* 


It  was  not  only  in  the  general  prescriptions  of  the  Instruction* 
that  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  is  niaiiircflted.  Special 
orders  issued  from  time  to  time  na  to  details  are  animated  by  the 
same  spirit.  Thus,  in  1517,  Cardinal  Adrian  told  the  Sicilian 
inquisitors  (in  a  letter  probably  addressed  to  all  the  tribunals) 
that  they  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  qualities  reqiuiQte 
in  the  gaoler;  they  must  si^diilously  bear  in  mind  Chat  the  prison 
is  for  det<?ntion  and  not  for  punishment ;  the  prisoners  are  to  be 
well  treated  and  not  be  defraudwl  in  thdr  food,  for  which  ample 
provision  must  be  made;  the  prison  must  be  inspected  every 
Saturday,  by  one  of  the  inquisitors,  and  not  fortnightly  as  pro- 


'  Ardilvo  dc  .'tiinancjui.   Inqiiiwclon,  Lib.  fiCfi. 

*  Archiv-0  dr  Alcald,  llacirnda,  Ia%.  M*'  (Lib.  6). 

*  Anrhivxi  Ai^  SitnancAa,  Iniiuiaicioii,  l^R.  ASS.  fol.  31. 

*  IbldGtD,  PatroDAio  It«al,  laqiuMcion,  Leg.  daloo,  fol.  44. 
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jvUIci)  in  the  InKlruPtioim;  thusp  of  the  prisoners  who  have  trades 

arc  to  work  and  thus  contribute  to  their  BuiJportaud.if  the  officios 

pve  the  women  sewing  to  do,  they  must  be  puid.'     An  extract 

H  made,  in   ir)45,  from  a  book  of  iiiHtrurllunK  wliioh  was  read 

^  aiinualiy  in  the  tribunals,  shows  that  this  praiseworthy  care  for 

the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  was  the  pprmanent  policy  of  the 

Incpiisition.    It  prespribos  the  utmost  puiiPtuality  in  iris|ipcting 

^  UiL-  wIIm  every  fortnight  and  learning  what  the  inmates  desire, 

^1  reporting  this  to  the  tribunal,  which  decided  what  each  one  should 

^■have  and,  if  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  allowance  for  ratinns  from 

H  ■B'liich  it  could  be  procured,  the  alcuidf  was  at  once  to  be  ordered 

^1  to  see  that  the  purveyor  bought  it;  if  he  neglected  anything  he 

^B  -was  to  be  reproved  for  the  wrong  eommittod  in  his  !ack  of  punc- 

^1  tuatity.   Special  attention  wa.s  called  to  serving  the  rations  in  the 

^P  morning,  so  that  the  priaoneri;  could  prepare  their  midday  meal. 

'       Meat  was  to  be  given  daily,  and  only  one  day's  rations  at  a  time 

in  hot  weather,  le«t  it  shoultl  spoil :  in  cool  weatlier,  two  days' 

B  supply ;  and  this  was  eo  important  for  the  health  of  the  prisoners 

that  italiould  be  the  epeoial  charge  of  some  one,  while  an  Jnquis- 

^  itor  ought  occasionally  to  look  to  it.' 

H  Alt  this  is  admirable  la  tone  and  spirit;  unfortunately  its 
execution  depended  on  its  enforcement  by  the  inquisitors,  on 
'  their  regular  performance  of  inspection,  and  on  holding  the  gaolers 
B  Tesponmble  by  rigorous  puniiilmicnt  for  derelictions.  The  duty 
^M  of  inspectiou  by  inquisitors  had  been  prescribed  a"*  indispensable 
^B  by  the  Instructions  of  14SS,  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  tliom 
■"obey  and  complaints  of  their  negligence  are  fre<(uent.  In  1632 
^■it  was  found  necessary  to  reissue  the  Instructions  of  1488;  in 
^■1644  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  that,  in  some 
B  jAices  at  least,  it  was  regularly,  if  perfunctorily,  performed  and 
the  LogroiVo  instructions  of  16.12  make  it  the  duty  of  the  alcaide 
^  to  renund  the  inquisitors  of  it  every  fortnight,  because  it  is  cus- 
B  tomarily  forgotten/   The  other  reqtusite,  severity  of  punLshment 

^H     '  An^vo  dp  Aimnniuui,  InquMcion,  Lil>.  933. 

^M     ■  Blbl.  Dscional.  M.SS..  D,  118,  fol.  S4,  n.  30.— Archivo  de  Simancaa,  VinUu  de 

^H  BokvItmik.  Leu.  1^.  fol-  ^ 

^B      '  InairucciDa«8  dc  I4S8,  |  S  (ArKuello,  fol.  10). — ArchK-o  dir  Slniancas,  loqul- 

^  licion.  Lib.  fl33:  Lib.  7fi.  fol.  227;  Lib,  4.  foL  192;  Vijciuui  de  BftTOelona,  Leg.  15, 

I         fol,  20.— MStS.  of  Roynl   Libmrj-  of  Cupcnhagea.  2IS  fol..  p.   13S.— CArlu  de 

jMuiUu  (Mrm.  hist.  cspAAol,  XVn,  419). — Arctilva  de  AlcalA.  Hacietida,  Leg. 

U4>  (Lib.  e). 
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for  (1(?relictionfl,  was  also  Iflcking,  through  the  ctiBtoraary  tendea*- 
ness  shown  to  dplin<iu(*ut  ofiieiftls. 

U  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  condemi]  as  a  whole  the 
managpment  of  the  prisons:  it  would  be  equally  unwarranted 
to  praise  th*?ni  indiscriminately.  Everything  (lpp«i(lfd  on  the 
eon-sfit^ntioua  discharge  of  duty  by  tlic  inquitiitorF  and  no  general 
judgement  can  l>c  formed  as  to  the  condition  of  so  many  prisons, 
during  threi'  cenlurieB,  except  that  their  average  standard  was 
conMiIerabiy  higher  than  that  in  oilier  jurisdictions  and  that,  if 
there  were  abodes  of  iiorror,  such  as  have  been  deseribed  by 
imaginRtivp  writers,  they  wore  wholly  exceptional.  There  were 
good  and  there  were  bad.  The  memorials  of  Ijlerena  and  Jiurn, 
in  1506  deseribc  them  as  horrible  dens,  overrun  with  rats,  emakes 
and  other  vermin,  where  the  wretched  captives  ackened  in 
despair  and  were  starved  by  the  embezilement  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  moneys  allowed  for  their  support,  while  no  physicinn 
wa.')  permitted  to  atten<l  the  gdck  and  the  attendanta  maltreat«4l 
them  like  dogs.'  Making  allowance  for  rhetorical  exaggeration 
we  can  ima^c  that  this  description  was  api'licable  to  C6rdova 
under  Lucero.  Matters  seem  to  have  been  not  much  better  at 
Seville  in  1560,  whpre  the  oppression  of  the  alcaide,  Caspar  de 
Benavides,  provoked  a  despairing  revolt  in  which  his  assistant 
was  mortally  woundwl.  Vengeance  wait  wreaketl  on  the  partici- 
p-tlors  in  the  fray,  of  whom  one  wh«  burnt  nlive  and  another,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  had  four  hundred  lashes  and  was  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  life,  while  Gaspar,  who  had  provoked  it,  was  let  off 
with  appearing  in  an  auto  de  fe,  forf<nture  of  wages  and  ]«rpetual 
banishment  from  SeWlle.* 

When  malfeasance  in  office  escaped  with  such  ill-judged 
leniency.it  was  impossible  to  maintain  diseiphne  and  the  priHnnera 
Huffered  accordingly.  As  the  result  of  an  inspection  of  Barcelona 
by  Doctor  Alonso  Perej,  the  alcaide  Monserrat  Pastor  is  eeoJdwi. 
in  1M4,  for  keeping  a  mistress  in  his  house,  for  placing  a  kinaman 
in  charge  of  the  pri.«oii  and  absenting  liiniwclf,  for  receiving 
pre-sent-s  from  discharged  prisoners,  for  frequent  absence,  leav- 
ing the  prison  unguarded,  for  combining  the  incompatible- pon- 
Udiis  of  gaoler  and  dupemero,  and  of  making  the  women  prisoners 
work  and  taking  their  earnings,  but  Pastor  was  only  reprimanded 


'  Ato1iI\-o  dt'  SiiniuiKw,  Patfounto  Tlval,  tftquincion,  lA'g,  (lii[«o,  M.  44, 
'  UorenM,  Btal.  crfl.,  Ck[>,  xxi.  An.  ii,  ti.  21 
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«□(!  ordered  to  restore  the  presents  and  tlio  women's  earningB. 
Virtual  immunily  invited  cootLDumicc  at  abuses  and,  iu  1550, 
after  another  inspeclion,  we  find  the  Suprema  again  adverting 
to  the  evil  results  of  conibining  the  functions  of  Raoier  and  dis- 
pcDBOro  and  ordering  liie  iuquialora  \o  fil]  the  hitter  posiUon.' 

The  pri»on  of  the  Canary  tribunal  at  times  seems  to  have  been 
equally  mismanaged.  An  Englifihtiian  named  John  Hill  was 
brought  there  from  ferro,  Jiuie  23,  1574,  with  nothing  but  hia 
cloUic8  and  no  money.  For  niae  month.s  his  complaints  were 
]oud  and  frequent;  a  dny'-s  ration  woa  insufficient  for  a  Rinpln 
meai ;  he  begged  for  more  hrea<l  and  wat  er,  also  for  a  mat  to  lie 
on,  as  he  had  to  sleep  on  the  grottnd  and  he  could  not  rest  for 
the  lice  and  fleas ;  for  more  than  two  montlia  he  prayed  for  a  shirt 
to  cover  liis  nakedness  and,  though  an  order  was  issued,  January 
22nd  to  give  him  one,  it  had  to  be  repeated  February  18th.  Even 
as  late  as  1702,  Don  Juan  Perdonio  complained  that  for  fourteen 
month!!!  the  alcaide  had  kept  him  on  a  diet  of  salt  fish,  that  he 
would  allow  him  to  cliange  his  linen  but  once  a  fortnight,  and  that 
he  caiuieii  him  to  suffer  such  tcrnicnt  from  thirst  that  he  would 
go  into  the  court-yard  and  cr)'  aloud,  hoping  that  some  paHter-by 
would  Riimmon  the  alcaide.* 

Yet  other  passages  in  the  Canary  record  show  a  praieeworthy 
desire  to  alleviate  the  rigors  of  confinement  and  in  general  it  may 
he  Baitl  that  the  condition  nf  the  prisoners  depended  wlioHy  on 
the  tpmper  and  character  of  the  offidals  in  vharge.  AVhen  tho«> 
were  kindly,  the  prisoners  wore  spared  unneceasary  hardships. 
Froncixo  Ortia,  in  1629,  at  Toledo,  bore  willing  testimony  to 
pood  treatment  wlxich  he  had  not  anticipated.'  In  1563,  Fernando 
VHaz,  a  peasant,  after  a  month's  detention  in  Toledo,  ppeaks  of 
improx-ed  health :  here,  he  says,  he  has  mutton  to  eat,  while  at 
home  he  had  only  sardines.*  In  1567,  a  member  of  the  Suprema, 
\iidting  the  prison  of  \'alIadoiid,  vias  told  by  Leonor  de  Cisneros 
that  she  had  nothing  to  complain  of :  she  had  mutton  and  bread 
and  wine  and  fruit  and  was  well  treated/    As  she  was  a  relapsed, 


■  AreUvo  6c  SatiuiMs,  Inquindon,  SkIa  40,  Lib.  4.  Tel.  U7,  197. 

■  Kirch.  Catalogue  of  MS6.  of  tbe  laquMtion  of  Xim  Cwur>-  bdanda,  I,  331, 
2:i5-4«;  n.  97i 

■  Kttuord  Btduner,  Prendnon  Bcnidud^j,  pp.  SO,  91. 

*  PiMMP  ooDln  Hsratfiido  Dinn  (M.ss.  »r  I>ibnuy  of  tToir.  ot  Halle,  Y«,  2D, 
|T.  III). 

*  SohAfer,  Bcitrtge  sur  Genebiehtc  dcr  •|wtu>ctKn  rroUABntisniM,  UI,  199. 
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whose  husband  had  bpcn  burnt  right  years  before,  she  prob- 
ably bad  no  property  and  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  Ihc  tri- 
bunal. 

These  are  by  no  mcHns  isolatwl  instanres.  In  1541,  at  Toledo, 
Juan  Garcia,  a  day-laborer  on  trial,  aft«r  six  weeks  in  prison, 
aflked  that  night-clothes  be  given  (o  hini  as  to  the  other  prisoners, 
as  hp  was  obligt^d  to  sleep  in  the  ganiieiitt;  warn  dtiritig  the  day, 
when  the  inquiator  at  ouce  ordered  him  to  be  supplied,'  la 
1657,  the  accounts  of  the  txibiuial  of  Madrid  ahow  447)  re«lc8 
spent  on  riothing  for  b  poor  prisoner  and  those  of  the  Supreiiia, 
in  1690,  have  an  item  of  t>88  reales  devoted  to  the  same  piirpose.* 
We  have  seen  that  warranto  for  arrcat  ordered  beds  to  be  brought 
with  the  prisoner,  as  the  Inqiiisitioti  did  not  fitroish  them,  in 
accordance  with  an  order  of  I52d,  which  as^unu^  that  (his  was 
to  relieve  the  harilships  of  those  brought  from  a  distance.*  Yet, 
ervpn  in  the  financial  pressure  of  the  Heventeenth  century,  we  find 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Madrid  tribunal,  in  IGo9,  an  order,  July 
llth,  to  the  receiver  to  pay  230  reales  for  the  hire  of  beds  for 
poor  prisoners  up  to  July  I5th.'  Kven  more  noteworthy  are  sonie 
entries  arising  from  the  trial  in  Madrid  of  Francisco  de  Matos,  in 
1680-81.  He  seems  to  have  had  five  cWldren  for  whose  support 
wa«  spent,  in  about  a  year  from  September,  16S0,  .l-llfl  reales,  of 
which  1284  were  pstid  to  the  Hospicio  Heal  de  Pobres  for  its  care 
of  three  of  them  during  ackness.'  The  tribunal  evidently  felt 
itself  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  helpless  children,  and  such 
incidents  serve  to  show  tlmt,  when  the  inquisitors  had  humani- 
tarian instincts  there  was  nothine  In  the  poUcy  of  the  Uoly  Office 
to  prevent  their  full  manifestation. 


It  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  period  of  most  active  work, 
there  spems  to  have  been  no  general  settled  svi^teru  of  defraying 
the  laainlenanee  of  prisoners.  There  Li  no  provision  for  it  in  llie 
itistructions  of  I4U4,  but  in  Torquemada's  supplementary  ocdera 
of  December,  the  receivers  were  required  to  pay  the  expenses.' 
Vet  we  have  seen  that  immediately  after  tliis  the  alguazil  was  in 
receipt  of  a  sidary  ecpial  to,  or  more  than,  that  of  the  inquiaton 

'  Archive  hirt.  nncionAl,  iDiui^iciM  ili"  ToIpxIo,  i/ff;.  114,  n.  14. 

'  ArchivD  dp  Kinuuiou,  Inqiiisieion,  Lt.'g.  H7'l,  fol.  17;  Leg.  1)77,  fol.  140. 

*  Ibidi^,  I.il>.  033.  •  Itndem,  Leg.  1475,  fol.  ISL 
'  IbWMi.,  Ut.  USO,  fol.  110.  12S. 

•  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  575.— .\rguidlo,  lol.  ID 
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booau^e,  as  Ferdinand  eaid,  he  had  to  meet  the  great  charge  of 
the  piiwiiiers— "  tieiic  tau  gran  coslo  con  los  presos" — and,  as 
we  find  this  in  thp  salary  lists  of  Saragdssa.  Burgos,  Medina  del 
Campo  and  Seville,  it  wouUl  swm  to  be  a  general  rule,  while 
tiic  Instructions  of  1498  appear  to  show  it  still  in  force.'  Yet 
the  accounts  of  the  Valencia  tribunal,  in  1497-fi,  irifJicatt-  that  the 
maintenanee  of  those  who  had  properly  wan  drawn  from  the 
seque«tratioQ8  while  the  "pobree  uiiserables  presos  en  las  car- 
celea"  were  supported  by  outside  friends  or  kindred,  who  were 
8Ubi>eqiiently  reinibiirsed  by  the  reeeiver.  The  per  diem  was  9 
dineros  for  men  and  8  for  women,  while  Ali  Di\it,  a  Moor  and 
prcsuiiittbly  abstemious,  was  reckoned  at  5.' 

A  letter  of  P"er<linand,  in  1501,  authorii-inp  the  receiver  of 
SardUiia  to  include  among  his  ciisburscments  the  cost  of  main- 
taining prisoners,  would  indicate  that  tlus  was  becoming  the  ride, 
but  another  letter  of  the  same  date  ealling  for  rambursement  to 
Anton  l-.6pez,  a  yeoman  of  his  guard,  who  had  been  ordered  by 
an  inquisitor  to  support  certnin  prisoners,  shows  that  no  definite 
system  was  as  yet  eutabiished.*  These  jrreiiular  melhods  afTorded 
opportunity  for  embezzlement  and  extortion,  resulting  tioublk'Si 
in  much  suffcrinp  among  the  captives.  The  memorials  of  Llerena 
and  Jaen,  in  !.')()(>  complain  of  conspiracy  among  the  ofheials  to 
cut  down  the  rations,  and  that  only  10  niaraveiKfi  a  day  were 
allowctl,  from  which  2  were  deducted  for  shaving,  linen  and 
cooking,  when  25  or  30  were  reqiured,  at  emrent  prices,  for  broad 
alone.' 

At  length  the  alcaide  or  gaoler  appears  as  the  oRicial  handling 
the  funds  when,  in  1510,  I'Vrdinnnd  order^-d  Villadt<,  the  receiver 
of  Seville,  to  pay  him  5000  mariivedi's  because  h«  had  fed  the 
prisoners  during  a  time  of  pestilence.*  This  was  evidently  an 
exceptional  case,  arising  from  an  emergency,  but  it  was  adopted, 
in  1.5I(}  and  1517,  in  some  innrruclions  of  the  Suprema  to  the 
tribunal  of  Sicily;  where  there  were  sequestrations,  the  amount 
was  to  be  drawn  from  them ;  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  the  oo«t 


1  Archim  e<^n.  d«  b  C  de  Angon,  RegiM..  3SS].  (ol.  ftg,  86.  03,  Qi,  1D2.— 
Art)hi\-a  <1«  Stoiuui«a>,  loquisieiiai,  Lib.  1. — iDBiruccloao) da  1498,)  lS<AigueUa, 
fol.  22). 

*  ArchiNt)  hi.it.  iiAcioDiil,  [nqitisiruK]  dir  ViUc^ncia,  Legajoia  377,  383. 

*  Arobivo  do  Siinanc-a.i,  In<|uiNcioR,  Lib.  1. 

*  Ibidvm,  I'ntnniAlii  Iti^,  Inr|ui«ieion,  ].q^  finioo,  fo!.  >I4. 

*  Ibidvm,  Lib.  3,  fol.  AO. 
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of  a  moderate  diet  could  be  defrayed  by  the  receiver  from  the 
confiscauonfl.' 

Nearly  forty  ye&rt;  hail  palmed  since  the  founding  of  the  Inqui- 
sition— j-eaP3  of  intense  activity— and  as  yet  no  regidar  system 
had  been  adopte<l  in  a  matter  so  important.  The  neccRsily  was 
felt  and,  in  1518,  an  order  was  issued  iu  the  Daiiic  of  Charles  V, 
which  shows  that  the  kindred  or  friends  of  the  prisoner  hail  been 
expected  to  bring  his  food  to  the  prison.  The  order  recites  that, 
as  they  corao  from  aii  part«  of  the  dititrict  and  are  far  front  their 
famihes  and  property,  they  suffer  (greatly.  Therefore,  in  the  case 
of  non-reaidenta  of  the  city,  the  receiver  is  to  pay  for  food  and 
necessaries,  under  instructions  from  tJie  inquiidtor.  An  account 
is  to  be  kept  -mih  each  prisoner  ami,  if  he  m  discharge)!,  he  shall 
repay  the  receiver  before  liia  sequestration  is  lifted;  if  he  is  poor, 
he  Bball  nut  bo  aeked  for  It  and  the  auditor  sliall  pass  the  item 
io  the  receiver's  accounts.'  Tlie  liberality  of  this  clauw?  t*ceiiia 
to  have  been  a  novelty,  and  it  look  some  time  to  eetablish  the 
duty  of  the  Inqiiisitioii  to  prevent  iX*  poor  prisoners  from  starv- 
ing, for  we  find  the  qiieen-regnnt,  in  I.Wl,  authorizing  their  main- 
tenance, at  Barcelona,  at  the  expcn.^c  of  the  fisc' 

Yet  thit  was  not  held  as  relieving  the  f&inily  from  supportingj 
as  far  as  possible,  an  imprisoned  mrniber.  The  account  nf  the 
dispensero  or  steward,  of  the  Valencia  prison,  from  October  8, 
1640  to  May  5.  1541,  shows  that  during  thai  period  there  were 
twenty-five  prisoners  thus  supportt'd,  at  least  partially,  husbands 
[laying  for  wives,  wives  for  husban^lf.  eons  for  fathers,  etc.  The 
suma  received  were  small  and  sugpat  the  struggle  ejidured  by 
families  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  those  in  gaol;  they 
were  paid  in  trifling  amounts  of  from  5s.  5d.  to  Ks.  8d.,  represent- 
ing  probably  a  monthly  aasessment,  and  this  was  by  no  nie&na 
eoDtinuous  for,  in  Mght  ca««9f,  only  one  payment  is  recordc<l  and 
in  only  one  ease  is  there  more  than  two  payments.  For  the 
whole  period  the  aggregate  is  only  15  libraa  198. 4d.,  while  during 
this  time  the  5tewar<l  obtained  from  tiie  receiver  120  libras  2b.| 
which  probably  included  what  the  fisc  had  to  pay  and  what  was 
drawn  from  the  sequestrations  of  the  wealthier  prisoners.*  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  rule  was  to  sell  the  pereooal  property 

■  Archix-o  de  Sudadcm,  InquMdon,  Lib.  OIQ. 

*  Iliidom,  Ub,  9.  M.  1$:  Lib.  92&.  (ol  1«6. 

■  Ibidem,  Ub.  933:  Lib.  dSC.  fol.  107. 

*  Arehivo  hist,  luioionnl,  Intiuiikion  dc  VoJcticia,  Lrg.  SSC 
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first  and  then  the  renl  csta-tc,  and  inquintora  were  urged,  in  1547, 
to  be  prompt-  in  collecting  from  tlie  protrpcds,  tis  the  swiucstralions 
were  apt  to  be  consumed  iq  aupportiog  the  family,  leaving  nothing 
to  repay  the  fisc  for  its  advance.' 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  inquifdtor,  when  a  priwrner  w&h  brought 
in,  to  ascertain,  from  the  receiver  and  notary  of  sequestrations, 
his  station  in  life  ami  his  wealth,  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  his  allow- 
ance in  accordance  with  the  current  prices  of  provisions,  but  a 
wejilUiy  man  could  sptinil  more  if  he  chose  and,  if  a  person  of 
quality  \»ished  to  have  one  or  two  servants  incnrcprated  with  him, 
as  in  the  ea;*  of  Carranso,  this  wa*  pormitteil ;  what  might  bo  left 
over  from  their  table  was  to  be  pven  (o  the  poor  and  not  to  be 
matlc  a  source  of  profit  to  the  aleai'le  and  (tis)>ensero.*  There 
was  liberality  in  this  as,  in  case  of  confi&cation,  the  estate  was 
diminished  by  the  extra  exiHindiiiire.  Kven  the  ordintiry  allow- 
ance was  at  the  diRpontion  of  the  prisoner,  who  rnuld  economiM 
on  it  anil  spend  it  in  any  manner  that  he  chose.* 

Thus  there  never  was  at  any  time  a  lixecl  and  abHolut^:  ration, 
althniigh  of  course  there  was  a  ^neral  minimum  Blandard  for  the 
poor  who  had  to  be  supported.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  liable  to 
alteration  as  circumstances  might  dictate.  After  Jaccpies  Pinxon 
was  imprisoned  in  Granada,  February  26,  15&&,  on  March  9th 
tlie  alcaide  reported  that  lie  consumed  in  one  day  the  ration  of 
two  and  was  dyinjj  of  hunger,  whereupon  the  inqiiistors  kindly 
increased  his  allowance  to  a  real  per  day;  this  kept  him  quiet  for 
three  months,  when  there  was  a  fresh  complaint  and  5  maravedia 
were  added.*  In  1616,  Padre  Hieronimo  de  la  Madre  de  Dios, 
tried  for  mypticii^m.  sought  his  firot  audience  to  complain  that  hia 
ration  was  insuffieient:  he  wished  it  increased  by  a  real  a  day, 
which  could  be  charged  to  his  sequestrated  property."  Evidently 
prisunerK  did  not  hesitate  to  make  their  wants  known  and  there 
was  readinpss  to  listpn  to  them. 

With  the  gradual  eoneenlration  of  power  in  the  Suprema  it 
ranie  to  regulate  this  in  all  the  tribunals.  In  1636  Valencia 
rcporle<i  that,  in  consequence  of  tlm  deamcKs  of  bread,  the  pris- 
oners were  sufferingf  rom  huiiger,  and  it  asked  authority  to  increase 


'  AtgIiU-o  de  SinuLQCAB,  Inquimeion,  Lib.  939.  fo!.  92. 

'  Ibidwn.  Lib.  939,  loL  29.— IiietrucrionM  i!«  IMl.  {  M  (AiRuello,  ttA.  87). 

■  .Krtiuia  dc  AlcuIA.  HMieoda.  I^g.  544'  <Lib.  6). 

'  MftS.  of  Libmrv  of  Univ.  of  Halle.  Yc,  30,  T.  VIII. 

•  Uii(lren.Toin.\TI. 
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the  ration.  The  Suprpina  (ieliberatf^i  for  five  w(>eks  and  then 
ordered  an  increase  to  be  made  "viitb  great  compaaaon."  The 
close  supervision  exercised  is  indicated,  in  1695,  in  a  criticisui  on  a 
monthly  report  from  the  same  trihunal,  in  which  one  of  the  omifl- 
fflonsnotedisthat  the  ration  assigned  tocach  prisoncriBnot  stated.' 

The  faJi  in  tlie  purctiasiug  power  of  money,  and  e»|)ecially  of 
the  debased  vellon  coinage,  n<'cesaitated  an  inrrcase  in  the  ration. 
In  1&4I,  at  Toledo,  the  oriUnary  daily  allowance  was  \\  reales 
which,  by  1677,  had  doubled  to  •')  realcs.'  In  Valencia,  the 
orflinary  ration  hail  increased  to  22  dineros  in  1B88  and,  in  1756, 
to  2  sueidos.' 

Wlicn  the  prisons  were  full  and  the  trials,  after  the  first  hurried 
rush,  fi^ew  more  and  more  protracted,  the  fxpena*  of  main tf nance 
was  not  snnill,  as  can  be  gathered  from  occasional  indications. 
Thus,  in  1566,  we  find  the  Suprema  ordering  its  alguaiil  mayor 
to  remit  to  the  tribunal  of  Calahorra  400  ducats  to  defray  Ihe 
food  of  prisoners.*  In  1586,  Benito  Sangiuno,  the  receiver  erf 
Valencia,  in  settling  his  accounts,  claimed  creiiit  for  19,R56«.  lid. 
p«d  to  the  diapi'ittsero  for  the  nmintcuanct  of  poor  prisoners,  in 
addition  to  what  lie  had  disbur.'^ed  for  the  purpose  on  the  orders  of 
inquisitors,  an  irreRularity  for  which  the  Supreraa  demanded  an 
explanation.'  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  way  in  which  these 
costs  accumulated  by  the  case  of  Fray  Lnca-i  de  .\llende,  guardian 
of  the  Tranciscan  convent  of  Madrid  and  one  of  the  dujjes  of 
Lucrceia  dc  Leon,  a  fccnta  revelandera.  When  arrcstctl  in  1690, 
his  brother,  Alonso  de  Allende,  asked  permisj^on  to  give  him  an 
allowance  of  a  real  a  day — a  request  which  proved  cosily,  as  the 
trial  lasted  for  !>ix  years  and  two  months.*  In  1650,  tlie  orders 
given  by  the  tribunal  of  Madrid,  for  the  food  and  incidentals  of 
its  poor  prisoners,  who  seem  to  have  averaged  about  ten  in 
number,  reached  an  aggregate  of  12,87-1  rejdes  and,  in  1681,  the 
amount  was  25,748.'     As  tlic  activity  of  tbe  Inquisition  cUmin- 


'  Arvhivo  hurt,  DACtonal,  Inquudcioa  de  Valeocu,  L«g.  S.  n.  1,  (ol.  A;  I.«g.  13, 
■.  2,  rol.  120. 

'  MSS.  of  Llbr!ir>'  of  fniv,  of  HaU«,  Yc.  30.  T.  ^I.—Pimmo  eoatn  Ana 
Eorfquci,  fol,  55  (MS.  pirmv  mt). 

'  Areliivohim.  nnciunal.  liKitiixinnndc  Valencia,  Leg.2,  n.  Ifl.^Procpso  ooatia 
Anboniu  .^domo  {M>!S.  of  Am.   I*liilrtt,  SJociely). 

*  Arcluvo  de  Suiuuicas.  InquinrioD,  Lib.  B40,  fol.  44,  69. 
'  Arehivo  hint.  nMion«I,  Inquincirai  d^  ViUeona.  Leg.  5,  D.  1.  fol.  M. 

*  Archivo  dn  (^nuncaM,  tn(|ulKicl(m  d«-  Toledo.  Lf-g.  438. 

*  Ibitfem,  Lt>K.  1476.  M.  134;  Leg.  1480.  fol.  127. 
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ished,  and  perhaps  also  as  its  resources  fell  short,  this  drain  on  its 
BnanvoH  was  gr<?atly  reduced.  In  a  stuieniciit  of  ilie  expt-nsca 
of  the  Valencia  tribunal,  from  1784  tfl  1790  indunvp,  the  charge 
for  maint^-nanre  of  poor  prisoners  bcromes  trifling.  The  total 
expenditure  during  these  seven  years  was  501  liljra^  ISs.,  of  which 
300  Hbras  8b.  wore  recovered  from  the  partien,  leaving  a  net  out- 
lay of  201  lihras  lOs.,  or  less  than  30  hbras  per  annum.' 

The  tribunals  were  unrelenting  in  the  eollcclion  of  these 
cxpcDMs  from  all  who  could  be  held  responsible.  In  the  case  of 
frailejt,  who  ccnilil  own  no  property,  their  eommunities  were 
liable.  Thus,  in  1049,  the  tribvinftl  of  Valencia  issues  an  onler  to 
collect,  from  the  l*rovincial  of  the  Augustininns,  600  reales  for 
certain  niemlwr.'f  of  his  Order  who  were  in  its  prison.  When  the 
trial  of  Fray  Kstevan  liainniiiMla  wa«  concluded,  September  12, 
1696,  the  Barcelona  tribunal  rendered  to  his  Order  of  Merced  a 
bill  nf  730  reiJes  for  his  expenstes.  The  PrnWnienl  assesserl  it  on 
all  the  Merccnarian  converts  of  Catalnnia  and,  on  November  15th, 
the  inqiiimiors  scolded  the  prior  of  the  Harcelona  convent  for 
delay,  when  he  replied  that  his  convent  had  paid  its  share  but 
that  others  were  dilatory.  In  1709,  the  Suprema  i.ssued  an  order 
that  there  must  be  no  exceptions,  even  to  the  Barefooted  Fran- 
Hwans,  showing  that  they  had  been  endeavoring  to  procure 
exemption.' 

The  Inquisition  was  not  likely  to  be  more  lenient  with  the 
laity.  Its  determination  to  seeure  reimbursement  is  wen  in  an 
order  of  the  Valencia  tribunal,  in  1G36,  that  when  Francisco 
Morales  completes  the  term  of  galley  service  to  wliicli  he  has  been 
condemned,  lie  is  lo  be  sold  to  his  neighbors  to  repay  what  he 
bas  cost  t<)  the  fisc'  These  costs  were  not  simply  for  maintenance 
in  prison,  but  for  expenses  attending  arrest  and  trial,  including 
the  fees  of  advocate  and  procurator  and  all  postage  incurred. 
The  whole  of  this  was  a  first  lien  on  the  property  of  the  prisoner 
and,  if  he  was  a  fiHusJamilia*,  his  father  was  liable  and  could  be 
forced  to  pay.*  Before  an  aiitn  de  fe,  Ihe  rlispensero  ami  notary 
of  sequeatrations  carefully  made  up  the  account  of  every  peni- 


'  Archivo  hut.  nooonal,  InquiniobD  de  Valencia,  CuirtM  del  Conoejo,  Leg.  tS, 
n.  9. 

•  Ibidi-m.  Uz.  0.  n.  2.  fol.  235;  n.  3.  fol.  299.— Libro  XIH  do  CurtM.  fol.  173, 
174  (MSS.  of  Am.  ITiilow.  twcirty). 

•  Arohiro  hiiX.  nsrional,  Inquiiicirai  de  V.ilencin.  Iteg.  9.  r.  1.  tol,  l-tS 

•  BISS.  of  Royal  Librw>-  of  OopcnhBeCD,  313  fol.,  p.  163;  3t8b,  pp.  239,  3l«. 
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tent  who  escaped  confiscation,  and  it  was  the  duty  ol  the  fiscal 
to  see  that,  if  ho  had  proporly,  hv  sfttleU  or  gave  an  obUgatiou  to 
settle  and,  if  he  was  poor,  that  he  took  an  oath  to  pay  whenever 
he  should  be  able.'  How  these  accounts  were  swelled  is  visible 
in  that  rendered  by  the  Barcelona  tribunal,  in  1756,  to  Don 
Antonio  Adorno,  &  eoldier  of  gentle  blood  in  the  re^mect  of 
Astmias.  He  was  only  fifty-eight  {lays  in  prison  wliich,  at  2 
sucldos  a  day,  amounted  to  a  little  le»s  thun  U  libras,  but  the 
Aggregate  of  the  bill  was  26.  He  subscribed  his  name  to  this  M 
aeeurat*.  stating  that  he  had  no  proiwrty  with  which  to  meet 
it,  but  that,  if  God  should  grant  liiiu  better  fortune,  he  ol>ligat«<t 
himself  to  pay  it  to  tJie  re«-iver  or  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative. As  bis  sentence  was  baiiishnient  from  the  Spanish 
dominions,  this  «'aa  a  pure  formaJily,  but  it  could  not  be  oini  iteit* 
A  few  months  lat^^r  wc  have  a  pilcoua  letter  from  Dr.  Agiutin 
Tainnrit,  a  phyKician  of  the  town  of  Sala:*,  whose  enemies  had 
involved  hini  with  the  Inquisition,  resulting  in  a  charge  against 
him  of  5  UbriLs  IBs.  In  reply  tu  a  demand  fur  payment  he  protcntA 
Uiat  he  is  nUHerahly  poor.  During  hi»i  enforced  ab^nce,  bis  col- 
league, Dr.  Hubert,  had  collected  from  the  town  the  conducJa,  or 
stated  salary  due  to  both,  and  refuses  to  pay  over  liis  share;  if  the 
tribunal  will  compel  Hubert  to  settle  be  will  endeavor  to  sell 
some  wheat  and  sati.^y  the  account.' 

Od  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that  the  secret  prisons  of  the 
InfjuiMtion  were  less  intolerable  |)laceB  of  abode  than  tlie  epif*- 
copal  and  public  gaols.  The  genera!  policy  respecting  them  was 
more  huinauc  and  enlightened  than  that  of  other  jurt.sdictions, 
whether  in  Spun  or  elsewhere,  although  negligent  supcr\-i£don 
allowed  of  abuses  and  there  were  anipif!  reiwurcos  of  rigor  in 
reserve,  when  the  obstinacy  of  the  impenitent  was  to  he  brokeji 
down.  The  one  unpardonable  feature  was  the  seeliision  which 
tept  the  unhappy  captive  ignorant  of  nil  llmt  occurred  outadc 
of  his  priaon  walls  and  deprived  him  of  facilities  for  defence  and 
of  communication  with  family  and  friends.  This  rendered  doubly 
hitter  the  prolonged  detention  which  often  held  him  for  years  in 
suspense  as  to  their  fate  and  deprived  them  of  all  knowledge  aa 
to  him.  .^__^_^__^^_^^_^.^^ 

'  MSS,  ft  Roynl  I.ibraTj-  of  Copratiapi'u,  31S».  p.  3«T. — Arohivo  dc  Simuirae, 
Inq'iiticiod.  Lib.  7S.  fol.  74.— Arehivo  ite  Alcalit,  Hftcwnila,  l.i-i(54-i*(Lib.  G). 

»  MSS.o(  Am.Phtioa.SoetHjr. — ReconlsorihrSpiuiiah  Iniiiii<itine,pp.  ttS-tS. 
(B««<on,  lS£i).  ■  ibiS.  Of  Am.  PhUoa.  Sogietr. 


CHAPTER  V. 


EVIDENCE. 


In  criminal  procpdurp,  the  chiiractpr  of  adirisable  evidence  and 
the  methoiJs  employed  to  test  it8  veracity  are  of  such  determining 
r mpurltuicF^  that  an  inv«wtipalion  of  tlif  sj-st<>ni  followed  by  the 
Imiiiuiition  is  ntwcssary  if  we  arp  to  wtitnate  correctly  its  admin- 
istration of  justice.  In  tliis,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  compliouled  rdcs  of  evidence,  peculiar  to  English  Jaw,  have 
gro^sTi  out  of  trial  by  jury,  where  those  who  have  to  pa«8  upon 
the  facts  are  presumably  untrained  to  estimate  testimony,  so 
that  it  has  to  be  carefully  sifted  before  it  is  allowed  to  reach  lliom, 
white  that  which  is  a^lmittod  in  mbjeeted  tn  the  se&rehini;  process 
of  cross-examination.  All  this  had  no  place  in  the  systems  which 
Continental  Europe  iidierited  from  the  civil  law.  The  judge  was 
aarumed  to  he  a  trained  jurist,  etiuipped  to  distingnish  truth 
fVoni  falsehood,  so  that  the  fiimsiest  evidence  migbl  be  brought 
before  hijn,  secure  that  its  worthlessness  would  not  affect  his 
judgt^ment,  while  it  might  alTord  some  clue  leading  to  tho  truth. 
The  defects  of  this  were  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  Iru|uisition, 
where  unlimited  di-wretion  was  allowed  to  judRes,  who  were 
nioatly  theologians  eaf^er  to  prove  and  to  puni«h  the  slightest 
aberration  from  the  faith,  and  where  the  seereey  preserved  as  to 
the  names  and  identity  of  the  accumng  witnesses  precluded  all 
thought  of  cross-exatniiiation,  although  the  story  of  Susannah 
and  the  Elders  might  well  have  conveyed  a  warning  aa  to  the 
danger  of  unjust  judgement  by  an  luiasaHted  bench. 

In  the  aiK'icni  Castilian  law,  l>olh  parties  to  an  ae.tion  saw  the 
witneases  sworn,  hut  the  juilgefl  examined  them  in  secret,  appar- 
ently a?  a  precaution  against  their  being  tampered  with.  Great 
care  wae  taken  an  to  their  character,  and  those  were  excluded 
who  were  of  ill-repute  or  had  been  impri.'toneil,  or  perjured,  or 
were  Jews,  Moors,  heretics,  apostates,  or  who  were  interested  in 
the  case,  or  dependents  on  one  of  the  parties,  or  were  \c&s  tlian 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  very  poor,  unV-os  proved  to  be  of  good 
fame,  while,  in  criminal  cases,  no  witness  was  received  who  was 
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un<Ier  twenty  and  no  member  of  a  religious  Order.'  In  Aragon, 
the  uliiiust  care  was  prescribed  a»  to  ttie  character  of  witacssus; 
if  not  personally  known  to  the  judge,  the  fact  was  to  be  entered 
upon  the  record  and  the  judge  whs  required  to  cross-examine 
them  personalty  m  to  all  minute  details  tbikt  might  lead  to  the 
enposure  of  fraudulent  tetttiniony*  Under  the  civil  law,  parents 
and  children  were  not  admitted  to  testify  against  eaeh  other  nor 
could  a  rrM;diuaii  be  a  witness  against  iu.t  patron.* 

All  these  precautions  which  the  experience  of  ages  ha<l  ehowo 
to  be  lu'cessary  as  guards  against  inju-ftice  under  system.s  of  pro- 
cedure where  the  judge  wa«  also  in  some  sort  a  prosecutor,  were 
cast  a»de  by  the  Inquisition  in  ita  zeal  to  ^rvsmxye  the  purity  of 
the  faith.  The  grossest  partiality  was  shown  in  the  distinction 
drawn  as  to  eUjobility  between  ttitnessea  for  the  prosecution  and 
tliosc  for  the  defence.  For  the  former  there  was  no  disability  save 
mortal  enmity  towards  the  accused.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
Church  hafl  prescribed  fourteen  as  the  minimum  age  for  wit- 
ite.'SKeii*  aiul,  in  S|>ai[i,  where  majority  wa»  nut  attained  until  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  minors  younger  than  that  were  not  admitted 
in  crimiQal  cases.  Acconiingly,  in  the  records  of  the  Inquisition, 
witiie.s.ses  arc  customarily  described  bh  mayorca  or  menorts,  but 
no  tiiffcrencc  was  made  in  accepting  their  testimony,  and  Rojas 
tells  us  that  formerly  he  thought  that  heresy  could  not  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses  under  twenty-five,  but  the  rule  is  that  the  fiscal 
is  not  huund  to  prove  that  his  witnesses  are  legal;  everyone  is 
presumed  to  be  so  and  his  e\ndence  must  be  received  until  objec- 
tion is  made,  which,  con^dering  that  their  identity  was  most 
carefully  concealed  from  the  defence,  Li  tantamount  to  itayiag 
that  none  could  ho  n-jeeted  on  that  Bcore.'  Witneseee  of  the 
tendercst  years  were  therefore  admitted  nithout  scruple.  In 
the  cane  of  Juan  Vaz(iuez,  tried  in  Toledo  for  sorcery  in  1605, 
one  of  the  witne&tes  was  a  ^rl  of  twelve.  In  the  .tame  tribunal, 
in  1579,  a  witness  only  eleven  or  twelve  was  heard  against  FYan- 
CISCO  dd  Espin&r,  for  maltreating  a  cross,  and  the  culprit,  who 


■  Jiux>bo  de  Ub  Leyes,  Floras  dc  Us  Lcyot,  Tib.  H,  Ttt.  rti,  viii  (Uem.  hM. 
npaOal,  II,  230-33). 

■  Ftieroe  de  Angon,  fol.  0&-7  (Zangou.  1624). 
'  Coiirti.  fl,  II,  12.  Cod.  rv,  XX. 

'  CoHcU.  QrttuMt.  VII.  ann.  41«.  cap.  4.— CrBliaai  Decnt.  P.  U,  Cm*,  iv,  Q. 
t,  «p.  I. 
'  Ittrjoa  d*  ItcKticis,  P.  U,  u.  SO-DL. 
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was  only  thirteen,  was  lii-ld  Ui  bn  rc»iionrtb!c.'  ^Vitoesaes  uiulcr 
twelve  were  uot  sworn,  berauRe  they  were  tlpenied  incapable  of 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  oath,  bul  tUeir  cWdenco  was 
received  and  rtxorilcd  without  it,  as  apiwurs  in  Uur  report  of  a 
Valencia  auto  de  fe  in  1607.*  In  the  Konian  InqtURilion  the 
canon  law  was  treated  with  more  respect,  and  the  fiscal  was  not 
allowed  to  prcjiicrit  a  witncja  below  tin;  age  of  fourteen." 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  al  first  some  discussion  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  against  their  niaatcrs, 
Init  it  wa.s  settled,  iti  1509,  by  a  provision  of  the  Suprpnia.  deelar- 
ing  it  to  be  legal  but  as,  in  eases  of  heresy,  tliey  were  working  for 
their  liberty  in  convicting  tlieir  maftters,  their  testimony  should 
be  carefully  scrutinized  and,  if  it  appeared  doubtful,  it  sjiould  be 
validated  by  torturing  them.*  There  was  also  a  question  as  to 
Jews,  for  laws  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo  (1-ib.  xii,  'I^t,  ii,  n.  9,  10)  for- 
bade them  from  testifying  against  Chrislians*,  but  they  were 
received  in  the  Old  Intiuisition  and  the  New  was  not  more  rigid." 
As  regards  kindred,  SimanoaH  trlltt  us  that,  although  not  allowed 
to  testify  for  the  prosecution  in  other  crimes,  in  heresy  Ihey  are 
the  best  witniiweji,  a/i  being  beyond  suspicion  of  enmity  and  they 
must  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  because  religion  is  to  be 
preferred  to  kinship.'  In  fact,  a  large  portion  of  evidence  was 
derived  from  them,  for  no  confession  was  accepted  as  complete 
that  did  not  include  denunciation  of  accomplices,  and  those  who 
confes.'ied  to  save  their  lives  were  perforce  obliged  to  betray  their 
families.  The  agonizing  struggle,  thus  induced  between  natural 
affection  and  ficlf-preservation.  is  illustratcil  in  the  case  of  Marta 
I^pez.  in  \fyA6,  at  A'alladolid.  For  nearly  four  months  slie 
resolutely  denied  everything,  but  her  endurance  was  at  last 
exhausted  and,  on  April  26th  and  27th,  she  confesBetl  as  to  her- 
self and  others  and  ratified  it  on  May  7th.  Tn  her  cfU  she  brooded 
over  this  until  June  2.'ilh,  when  tlie  alcaide  reported  that  she 
had  attempte<I  to  strangle  herself  with  a  stJ'ip  of  her  chemise. 
Ilie  inquiiator  hastened  to  her  cell  and  found  the  poor  creature 


'  M8S.  «f  Libnmr  of  Univewity  of  HaUc.  Yc.  20.  T.  I. 

'  Archive  hl*t.  iiacioiitt],  Inquisicion  de  Valeutia,  Leg.  2,  n.  10,  fol-  <6. 

'  Ristrelto  ciriM  li  Deliiti  jiiil  frcquentl  net  9.  Offiiio.  p.  144  (M-S.  penet  me). 

*  Anhivo  di"  Sitiiiinc«ii.  rnqiii'^itiim.  I.ili,  033. 

*  Padn  Flilel  ViU  Iiai  iifvi-ntitcuu-tl  ttiiH  qucMion  with  his  habitual  tinoruujth- 
MM  in  Aolefin.  XXIIE.  KW  un. 

*  SinuuKO!  Koehind.  'Jit.  xxxr,  n.  2S-6. 
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hiding  under  the  bed.  Interrogated  as  to  her  motives,  she  said 
that  a  woman  who  had  falsely  accused  her  husband  and  only 
daughter,  as  also  her  mother  and  an  aunt,  did  not  deserve  to  live, 
whereupon  she  revoked  her  whole  confesdon,  both  as  to  herself 
and  others.  As  a  revocante,  the  pitiless  rules  of  the  Inquimtaon 
doomed  her  to  the  stake ;  her  fears  triumphed  and,  on  July  28th, 
she  confirmed  her  confession  of  April,  except  as  regards  her 
husband.  On  November  29th  she  was  condemned  to  recon- 
ciliation, confiscation  and  piison  with  the  sanbenito,  and  she 
appeared  in  the  auto  of  June  23,  1647.'  The  Roman  Inquisition 
was  somewhat  less  inhuman  and  did  not  require  husband  and 
wife  to  testify  against  each  other.' 

It  naturally  followed  from  all  this  that,  in  the  Spanish  luquia- 
tion,  the  rule  was  observed  that,  where  heresy  was  concerned,  all 
witnesses  were  admissible,  no  matter  how  infamous.  Excommimi- 
cates  were  not  rejected  and  it  would  appear  that  even  the  insane 
were  regarded  as  competent  for,  in  1680,  Thomas  Castellanoa, 
on  trial  in  Toledo,  confessed  to  being  a  Lutheran,  an  atheist  and 
to  other  heresies,  for  which  he  was  charitably  sent,  not  to  the 
stake,  but  to  an  asylum,  yet  he  was  received  as  a  witness  against 
Angela  Pi5rez,  as  to  her  utterances  to  him  while  in  prison.  He 
was  duly  sworn  by  God  and  on  the  holy  cross  although,  if  sane 
and  an  atheist,  there  could  be  no  force  in  such  an  oath.*  In 
short,  the  only  incapacity  of  an  accusing  witness,  was  mortal 
enmity.  All  other  exceptions  known  to  the  secular  law — minority, 
heresy,  perjury,  infamy,  complicity,  conviction  for  crime — were 
disregarded,  although  they  might  affect  his  credibility.  Mortal 
enmity  was  difficult  of  definition,  but  the  doctors  were  liberal 
enough  in  admitting  to  the  benefit  of  the  term  any  quarrel  of  a 
serious  character,  but  proof  was  rendered  difficult  by  refusing  to 
receive  e\'idence  concerning  it  from  any  one  within  four  degrees 
of  kinship  or  affinity  with  the  accused.* 

It  is  true  that  some  precautions  were  prescribed  to  guard 
gainst  the  admission  of  worthless  testimony,  but  their  very 
enunciation  proves  how  unscrupulous  was  the  current  practice. 


'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  552,  fol.  35. 

'  CoUectio  Decretomm  Sac.  Cong.  S.  Officii,  p.  404  (MS,  penes  me). 

'  Praxis  procedendi,  Cap.  1,  n.  4  (Archivo  hist,  naoional,  Inquisicion  de  Val- 
encia).— MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218l>,  p.  259. — Proceso  oontnt 
Angela  P^rei  (MS.  -penen  me). 

'  Sousx  Aphorismi  Inquisit.  Lib.  ii,  cap.  xxxiv,  n.  8,  9,  11,  12, 
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In  1516,  the  Suprema  cautioned  the  tribunals  tiiat,  when  the 
veracity  of  a  witness  was  doubtful,  his  testimony  must  be  verified 
and,  LD  1543,  it  was  ordered  that  the  character  of  witnesses  must 
be  recorded  so  as  to  serve  as  a  gauge  of  the  weight  of  their  utter- 
ances.' There  was  also  the  formality  used  with  all  witnesses  in 
commencing  their  examination  by  interrogating  them  on  what 
were  called  the  generates  de  la  ley,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
parties  to  the  case  and  any  enmity  or  other  matter  that  might 
prejudice  th^  testimony,  the  answers  to  which  were  always  of 
course  satisfactory.  In  the  long  run,  however,  all  this,  like  most 
other  matters,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  tribunals  which, 
in  practice,  admitted  every  body  and  used  their  evidence  with- 
out discrimination. 

This  applies  solely  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  When 
we  turn  to  the  defence,  the  contrast  between  the  scandalous 
laxity  of  the  rules  prescribed  (or  the  former,  and  the  equally  scan- 
dalous rigidity  of  those  applied  to  the  latter,  is  the  clearest  proof 
th&t  the  object  of  the  Inquisition  was  not  justice  but  pimishment. 
Throughout  the  whole  judicial  system  the  vital  principle  was  that 
it  were  better  that  a  hundred  innocent  should  suffer  than  that  a 
(dngle  guilty  one  should  escape.  Even  the  formula  of  the  oaths 
administered  to  the  two  classes,  in  1484,  shows  how  early  the  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  between  them.  The  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution only  received  a  solemn  warning  from  the  inquisitor,  while 
those  for  the  defence  were  sworn  imder  the  most  terrible  adjura- 
tions to  God  to  visit,  on  their  bodies  in  this  world  and  on  their 
souls  in  the  next,  any  deviation  from  the  truth.' 

The  rules  as  to  witnesses  admissible  for  the  defence  were  care- 
fully drawn  so  as  to  exclude  all  who  were  Ukely  to  be  serviceable 
to  Mm,  on  the  ground  that  their  evidence  would  be  untrustworthy, 
the  inquisitor  thus  being  sedulously  guarded  against  misleading 
in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  while  he  was  trusted  to  discriminate 
as  to  the  adverse  testimony.  Thus  no  kinsman  to  the  fom-th 
degree  was  allowed  to  testify  for  the  defence,  even  when  the 
accused  was  blindly  striving  to  prove  enmity  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  he  conjectured  to  be  the  opposing  witnesses.  No  Jew  or 
Morisco  or  New  Christian  could  appear  for  him,  although  they 
were  welcomed  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  same  distinction 
applied  to  servants.    As  formulated  in  the  Instructions  of  1561, 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  039,  fol.  86. 

*  Archivo  hist,  aaoion&l,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  140,  n.  IS;  148,  n  262. 
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the  accused  wns  told  that  he  must  not  name  re  his  nitnessetfi 
kiastncn  or  .sorvoiiU,  and  that  they  must  all  be  Old  Clirisliana,. 
unLesa  htn  interrogatories  be  auch  as  cannot  otherwise  be  answered,! 
and  Pablo  GarcEa  adils  that.,  uiulcr  such  circumplances,  he  m\ist 
name  a  number  from  among  whom  the  inquisitor  may  select  those 
whom  he  deeins  most  fit.  It  becanie,  indeed,  a  commonplace 
among  the  authorities  that  witnesses  /or  the  defence  must  be 
zealots  for  the  faith — zclatores  fidei.^  Yet,  in  fact,  all  tliia  u*  of 
interest  rather  as  a  manifestation  of  the  pervading  spirit  of  the 
Inquisition  than  from  any  prartioal  influence  which  it  exercised 
on  the  outcome  of  the  trials  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  simulacrum 
of  defence  pcraiittcd  to  tlic  accused  was  so  limited  that  in  but 
ver>-  few  cosp-s  did  it  matter  whether  he  had  or  had  not  aoy 
witnesses. 


Pro.secution.1  of  course  were  not  to  be  impeded  by  reluctant  or 
recalcitrant  witnesses.  The  tribunals  had  full  power  to  sunimoD 
tJicm  and  to  punish  them  for  refusal.  When  they  nsddcd  at  a 
di.'itance,  it  was  <!iRrrctioiial  either  to  have  them  exarruned  by 
a  commisaoner,  appointed  ad  hoc,  or  to  make  them  appear  in 
person.  In  152-1  Carthnal  Matiricpie  even  dccidcil  that  they  could 
be  brought  from  .\ragon  to  (Castile  a)thnuj»h,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  violated  the  fupros  of  Ara^oii,  which  forbade  that  anyone 
should  be  ftwced  to  leave  the  kingilom.'  The  olfirial  mimmoni 
n-quiros  thL-  witness  to  present  himself  before  the  tribunal, 
within  a  .<)peciHed  number  of  dayii,  under  pain  of  ten  thousand 
maravedf.'i  and  excommunication  tatm  saitenliee,  this  censure 
hwiig  pronoimce<l  in  advance  with  noUrc  that,  in  case  of  dl*- 
obedience,  it  would  he  publwhed  and  he  would  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law.  The  summons  was  to  be  nerved  with 
the  utmost  secrecy  and,  Hkc  all  other  documents,  was  to  b« 
returned  to  the  tribunal  with  an  endoraemeot  of  the  date  d. 
service."  | 

Witnesses  were  compelled  to  give  evidence  and  were  liable  to 


'  Invtruccione*  de  1S61,  {  36  (Arg\idlo,  fol.  32).— Pablo  GnrcC*,  OHcn  ik 
rnoeaw,  fol,  3£,~Itoju  dc  Hicnrt,  P,  n.  n.  377-0. — .Simaoco  Gnchirid.  Tfc 
XXXT,  D.  23,24.— EtucidftliODi'g  Sancti  Officii,  1 20  ( Arohivo  de  AloaU.  ] 
I*g,  5»4»,  1.1b.  6). 

*  .\rcIiivo  de  Simancna.  Inquincioo.  Lib.  939,  foL  80. 

■  Pnblo  Gureh.  Onl«R  d«  PrncoBMr,  foL  44.— Modo  de  Prucedcr,  fol  58  <fiibl' 
DHiofui),  HSa.,  O,  122). 
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punishment  if  suepected  of  williliohling  it  In  Doctor  Ziirita's 
rt-purt  uf  liis  visilaUuu  of  Gcroiia  tuid  K1ul>,  in  15(5-1,  it  appears 
that  he  arrested  Maestre  Juan  Fregola,  canon  of  San  Martin  of 
Gerona,  because  he  said  that  he  did  not  remember  a  matti-r  at 
iaeut;;  hi«  iiu-inury  waa  thus  rcfrcslicd  and  ht-  was  rtlcasoii  on 
giving  the  desired  eviilcnr.e.^  This  continued  to  the  end.  In 
1S16,  the  Suprenia,  in  confinning  the  vote  of  the  tribunal  of 
Cuciica  to  continue  thi;  cilsc  of  Antonio  Ciarc^i),  adds  that  it  must 
&ke  the  necessary  steps  againot  tiie  witnesses  who  refuse  to 
teatify.' 

The  examination  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  was  a  duty 
of  the  inquiators.  It  was  one,  howfvcr,  that  they  threw  upon 
the   nolariM,  who  wert;   ordi-red    by    the   Suprema,  in    H9H, 

L'not  to  take  testimony  except  in  presence  of  the  inquisitors, 
while  Cardinal  Adrian,  in  1522,  said  that,  if  the  latter  were  too 
busy  to  bft  present,  they  must  at  h'awl  read  the  testimony  before 
the  departure  of  the  witness  and  make  the  necessary  re-exam- 
ination.* All  this  ftrguee  a  very  loose  and  slovenly  sywlem,  in  a 
matter  of  such  pritnary  importance,  inherited  doubtless  from 
the  early  time,  when  the  ru^  of  prosecutions  precluded  all  but 
the  most  superficial  conduct  of  business.  In  that  pfrio<l  tbt-'re 
had  been  deviooKfor  the  division  of  labor,  for  we  hear  of  an  ofTicia], 
in  1485,  knomi  as  the  recdvcr  of  witnesses,  and  of  payments 
made  to  clerics  whose  presence  wa.**  essential  in  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony— devices  which  were  ahaiidoncd  about  the  close  of  the 
century.*  As  buaness  declined,  the  inquisitors  seem  to  have 
teken  a  more  active  part  in  the  examination  of  accu!<iiig  wit- 
nesses, except  towards  the  end,  when  indolence  led  them  to  issue 
commisaons  to  conduct  interrogations. 

It  was  the  rule  that  all  examinations  should  take  place  in  the 
audience-chamber,  except  in  extreme  urgency,  when  the  inquia- 

(Jtors  might  hold  tJiem  in  thdr  apartments  or  houses— a  rule  of 
which  the  Suprema  had  to  remind  them,  in  lfl3S,  and  a^ain  in 
1580.*     Witnesses  were  sometimes  sworn  in  groups,  but  were 


'  Arrtiivo  dc  Simanciu,  Inquiadon,  VisiUisde  Bsrwlona,  Leg.  16,  fol.  9, 

'  ILidM),  r,(b.  890,  fol.  2S. 

'  ArchivD  d(?  Sinumcoi,  Inqiiimcion.  L!l).  DM,  fol,  72,  73. 

*  Arcliivn  gpn.  ch-  lit  C.  de  Aniguii.  Ke^st.  3M4,  foL  (Hi,  flS. — Arehiru  de  KoUD* 
eu,  loquklAioii.  Lib.  I. 

*  Areliivo  d«  tiuii»Dca»,  Iiiqut*iaiaa,  Lib.  930,  (ol.  95. 
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examined  separftMy  w?  a  pnulpiit  precaution  against  collusion.' 
^Vhen  tlifi  tsiilo  liail  been  perfected,  there  vas  a  prescrilx-d  form 
for  commencing  the  interrogatory,  by  fir«t  asking  the  witaess 
whether  he  knew  or  presumed  the  cavwe  of  his  summon*;  thia 
■was  usually  answered  in  the  negative,  when  the  next  question 
was  whether  he  knew  or  hud  heard  that  any  person  had  said  or 
done  anything  which  wflji  or  appeare<l  to  be  contrary  tu  the  faith, 
or  to  the  free  exrrrise  of  the  Inquiation.  This  had  the  appear- 
ance of  careful  abetentioii  from  guiding  him  but,  if  he  persisted 
in  the  negative,  the  interrogatory  rajiidty  assumed  the  ai^pett  of 
letting  him  know  for  what  he  was  wanted  and  what  whs  expected 
of  him.  'Iliue  in  the  trial  at  Barcelona,  in  1698,  of  a  woman 
named  Igriacia,  for  sorecry,  Jaime  Guardiola  assorted  that  h« 
knew  little  except  that  he  had  forbidden  her  his  house,  when 
Inquisitor  Valladares  told  him  that  the  Inquiation  had  informal 
tion  of  \m  iiaving  pmployed  her  on  several  occaaioris  which  he 
described,  wherefore  he  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and  hia 
Bleaaed  Mother,  to  examine  his  memory  and  tell  the  truth.* 
Sometiraea  the  inquisitor  went  further  and  openly  threatened  a 
witness,  waniing  him,  hy  the  reverence  due  to  God,  to  tell  the 
truth  and  not  to  make  the  prisoner'B  case  his  own.'  The  Suprpma 
'might  well  restrain  the  excessive  zeal  of  its  subordinates  by 
instructing  them  not  to  iniimidat*  m-itnessca  or  to  treat  them 
a<4  if  they  were  the  aeeused  parties.' 

While  thus  with  unwilling  witnewes  the  inquisitor  acted  as 
coun»p]  for  the  prosecution,  with  those  who  were  willing  he  made 
no  attempt  to  wrertain  the  truth  of  their  stories.  He  asked 
leading  questions  without  ^eser^•e  and  abstiuned  from  any  cross- 
examination  that  might  confuse  the  story  and  expose  mendarity. 
When,  in  the  trial  of  Juan  de  la  Caballerla,  at  Saragossa,  in  1489, 
his  procurator  aeked  that  certain  interrogatories  which  he  pre- 
aented  should  be  put  to  the  witnesses,  the  inquisitors  roughly 
Tefu9e<if  saying  that  it  was  their  official  duty  to  find  out  the 
truth  for  the  discharge  of  their  corwciences.'  So  long  as  wit- 
nessea  incriminated  the  accused,  as  a  rule  there  was  no  effort  to 


'  ArcKivo  liift.  nndonal,  Inquisidou  de  To)g<1o,  Lcj.  132,  u,  31;  Ltj.  140,  o. 
162;  l-cis-  lis.  n.  207. 

■  ProoMu  cvulJH  Ignacia  (MSS.  of  Am.  Fhilos.  SociHy). 
'  Arcltivo  h'lHt.  tuoiiMuii,  IiKiulsicion  de  Toli^Io,  I^g.  ISSi. 

■  Archiro  dc  SuitaDCa»,  IwtiiincioD.  lib.  931),  fol.  86,  90. 
*  USS.  d  Bibl.  natiomde  dc  Pnuoe,- f onda  ospAfiKi],  n.  SI. 
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teat  their  accurttcy  or  to  obtain  dclails  of  phtrr  and  timi?  or  other 
points  wliicb  would  facilitate  defence  aj^ain»t  fal^e  chargrf.  In 
the  case  of  Simon  Nochrau,  at  Valladolid,  in  1(142,  ho  8uccei*ded 
in  getting  a  sc-rifa  of  i[ilerrr)gatoriPH  put  to  tlic  witiipssps  which 
expoaed  discrepancies  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  inquisitiors  to 
have  discovered.'  Even  the  Suprt-ina  recoguhswl  tlie  injuatico 
of  this,  in  the  cawe  of  a  priest  whom  the  txibima!  of  Barcelona, 
in  lG(i5,  sententecl  to  imprisonment  for  "  propositions,"  and 
ordej^  it  to  recall  the  witneaevs  and  craes-pxaininc  them  so  as 
to  vexify  tlieir  tf-stinmny  and  also  to  inve«tigatG  whether  they 
were  actuated  by  enmity.' 

To  estimate  the  conscious  unfairnesB  of  this  it  is  only  necensary 
to  contrast  it  with  the  trcatinrnt  of  evidence  pr<?sented  by  the 
defence.  The  handUng  of  thi»  was  likewise  wholly  with  the 
inquiadtor.  All  that  was  allowed  to  the  accused  was  to  offer  a 
list  of  witnewpfl  and  a  ficri<T(  of  intfrrogatorica  to  be  put  to  thpm. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  inquisitor  to  summon  the  witnesses  and 
put  lh«  <]UCstioii«,  or  to  forward  the  interrogatories  to  conimis- 
eionp-rs  for  the  samr  purpose,  hnt  he  had  full  discretional  power 
to  omit  what  he  pleased,  both  as  to  witnesses  and  questions.  In 
fact,  lie  recMved  the  interropatories  only  aalva  jure  imperCinea- 
Hum  et  ntm  atlm-illendnntm,  and  he  excrciwd  this  [rower  without 
supervision  and  without  informing  the  aceused  or  his  advocate 
as  to  what  he  threw  out.  In  1572,  I.uis  de  Leon  on  his  trial 
prPSPn1<Hl  fflx  nerifs  of  interrogatories  to  be  put  to  his  witnesses 
of  which  three  were  calmly  thrown  out  a.s  "impertinent.'"  Not 
only  was  all  knowledge  of  this  concealed  from  the  accused  but 
also  the  answers  of  the  witnesses  to  such  question^:  as  were  per- 
mitted. It  in  true  that,  in  1531,  even  the  Suprenia  revolted  at 
this  and  ordered  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accused  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  liiin  and  to  his  advocate,  so  that  it  might  not  be  swd 
that  he  wa9  deprived  of  defence,  hut  injustice  prevailed  and  the 
Instructions  of  1561,  in  prescribing  the  suppression  to  the  accused, 
gave  as  a  reason  for  it  that  the  accused  might  thus  be  prevented 
from  identifying  the  adverse  witneeBCS— thus  shomng  how  one 
denial  of  justice  led  to  another.*    The  witnesaes  for  the  defence 


'  Libra  XJU  de  Cwtas,  fol.  71  (M«*.  oi  Ani.  Philo*.  Society). 

*  Culi'ccioti  <J('  TVjeuiWTnlOB,  XI,  27.1. 

*  ArduTO  de  Hmaiieiu,  Intiuiaicion,  Lib.  979,  foL  19. — iDstniedonca  do  IMl, 
{]  as,  39  (Arsticllo,  foL  32). 
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were  fiirtlipr  Kubjpct  to  crofa-examiDation  wWch,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  [jeriod,  could  be  conducted  by  the  fiscal— an  indecency 
almost  incredible  in  view  of  the  crippling  restrictions  placed  on 
the  defenee."  In  fact  the  diatinetion  reeopmwl  in  the  treatment 
of  evidence  for  the  prosecution  aiul  for  the  dcfeiiee  is  cpitoniizcd 
in  tJie  instructions  sent  by  Toledo,  in  1550,  to  its  commispioner  at 
Daimtel,  alwut  takinR  testimony  in  the  eases  of  some  Moriseos  of 
that  place.  lie  is  not  t<»ld  to  investigate  the  credibility  of  the 
maas  of  idle  gossip  and  hearsay  evidence  gathered  for  the  prose- 
cution but,  when  examiiiinfi  witnesses  for  the  defence,  he  is  to 
cross-examine  them  strictly  to  ascertain  what  are  the  grounds 
for  their  assertions.' 

There  was  one  formality,  not  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  Inquia* 
tion,  (leMgned  to  proleot  the  accused  from  random  or  false  accu- 
satioDfi — the  ratiftcaUon  which  was  required  of  witneases  after  an 
interval  had  elapsed  since  their  original  depositions.  Tliis  was 
otx'aHionally  of  service  and,  if  preserved  in  its  original  form,  would 
have  been  a  considerable  safeguard  in  detecting  jicrjury.  It  was 
conducted  in  pre.'ience  of  two  friule-s,  known  as  konestas  pcrsonas, 
and  the  fiscal  was  not  allowed  to  be  present,  a  prohibition  which 
Manrique  viati  obliged  to  repeat  in  1529.'  In  the  earliest  period, 
ratifirntion  was  fretjuently  omitted,  doubtless  owing  to  the  haet« 
with  which  the  Inquisition  worked,*  but  subsequently  it  was 
regarded  as  absolutely  essential.  Its  importance  was  rfiown  by 
making  it  an  ini|)erative  duty  of  the  inquiator  himself  to  take  the 
ratification,  either  summoning  the  witnesses  or  going  to  them, 
but  this  wa-t  difficult  of  enforce  merit.  CwdinaJ  Ailrian,  in  15J7, 
declared  that  ratification  before  a commi.iMoncr  nullified  the  whole 
proceedings,  yet  orders  were  required  in  15'J7  and  again  in  1532  to 
make  inqiuntors  perform  tlie  duty,  and  finally  ihc  attempt  was 
abandoned  and  commisMonere  were  cvcrjTvhcrc  employed.' 

'  Arehiro  hbt.  tiaeionAl,  luquisieion  de  Toledo,  heg.  183,  d.  77fl;  Leg.  112,  d. 
73,  fol.  18. 

»  Procrao  contra  Stnrf  Gftiupi.  fol.  xlii  (8!S  pmf  mt"). 

'  Iii»tnipnotn-9  «lc  HIW,  {|  II,  10  (ArgtwIIo,  fol,  I3>. — AreWTO  tie  SimBaoHv 
InitiUiciim,  Lib.  IQD,  tiA.  68. 

Arpirllo'v  tt-xt  MtyR  tlist  tbe  nf^iahr  (hall  not  be  (■irwat,  ft  maoUcat  iniaT)nnt 
for  ^acalrs,  ihe  rvoaing  in  a  Sinuuicos  MS.  {Lib.  938), 

'  .\Tc)iiv«  hi«t.  nadoaol.  Inqaiddra  de  Tnl«di>.  Lo|t.  09.  n.  15:  L(-|c.  130,  n. 
I«:  Lrg.  M.1,  n.  108. 

*  Anliivu  dc  Sirioiicbh,  In<|iiiaIcion,  Lib.  033:  Lib.  909,  fol.  99.— PkUo  Garda, 
Oitkn  (fe  ProoMBttr,  fol.  «.  ~ 
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As  a  rule,  no  evidence  could  be  used  that  was  not  ratitied,  and 
I  have  met  with  not  a  few  cases — one  as  late  as  1628 — which 
were  suspended  and  the  accused  were  discharged  because  the 
witnesses  were  not  to  be  foxind  when  wanted  for  that  purpose.' 
This  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  strictness  ratification  was  not  to 
be  made  till  immediately  before  the  so-called  "publication  of 
evidence"  which  was  the  concluding  step  of  the  prosecution, 
involving  a  considerable  interval  during  which  the  witnesses 
might  die  or  disappear.'  To  avert  this,  relaxations  of  the  require- 
ment of  ratification  were  gradually  introduced.  In  1533,  1643 
and  1554  the  Suprema  inferentially  admitted  that  when  witnesses 
were  absent  or  dead  their  testimony  could  be  used  if  the  fact  was 
noted  on  the  record.*  There  were  authorities  who  held  this  to  be 
the  case  in  Aragon  and  it  was  so  practised,  but  elsewhere  opinions 
varied.* 

Finally  a  successful  device  was  invented  of  two  forms  of  ratifi- 
cation, one  "ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam"  and  the  other  "en 
fuicio  plenario."  They  were  virtually  the  same  except  that  in 
the  former  the  witness  was  told  that  the  fiscal  would  use  his 
evidence  in  a  prosecution  to  be  brought  hereafter,  and  in  the 
latter  that  it  was  for  a  case  on  trial.  It  became  customary  always 
to  obtfun  the  ratification  when  the  testimony  was  given  and  then, 
if  a  witness  was  accessible  during  the  trial,  the  ratification  en 
jiticio  plenario  was  superadded.  At  what  time  this  expedient 
was  adopted  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  it  was  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  earliest  use  of 
it  that  I  have  met  occurs  in  1650,  in  Mexico,  where  it  seems 
already  to  be  customary.' 

While  this  ostensibly  retained  for  the  accused  the  protection 
of  ratification,  it  destroyed  whatever  value  there  was  in  a  pro- 
longed interval  between  the  original  depo^tion  and  its  confirma- 


'  Archivo  de  Simuicas,  Inquisicion,  I-ib.  716;  Leg.  522,  tol.  11. — Archivo  hist, 
nacionftl,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg,  2,  n.  10,  fol.  79. — MS3.  of  Library  of 
Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 

'  Archivo  de  Sitoancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  100. 

•  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiacion,  Lib.  939,  tol.  100,  101. 

*  Ibidem,  Vimtas  de  Barcelona,  Leg.  15,  fol.  2.^Archivo  hiat.  nacional,  Inqui- 
sicion de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80. — Praxis  Procedcndi,  cap.  1,  n.  8;  cap.  13, 
n.  10  (Ibidem). 

'  HSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  2181',  pp.  246, 407.— Praxis  procedendi, 
cap.  13,  n.  5  (uhi  «up.).— Proceso  contra  Joaepha  de  San  Luis  Beltran,  fol.  116-17 
(HSS.  of  David  Fei^usson,  Esq.). 
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tJoii.  At  first  a  delay  of  four  days  was  ordered  for  the  form  ad 
perpeftiam,  wliirlj  seema  to  havi;  been  conwdered  sufficient  to 
cxc'ite  the  consciDntious  scruples  of  a  poswblp  perjuror.'  Even 
this  wat  sulijcct  to  tlie  exigencios  of  the  prosecution.  An  rlab- 
orat^  spriRR  of  instruction:!  to  conimiwaoncra,  about  1770,  informs 
them  that  there  should  be  four  days'  interval  if  posablc,  but  if  a 
witiif-itM  i.H  dying  or  about  to  absent  iiimself,  ratification  may  be 
immediate.'  In  a  casH  in  175R  ratiftcation  ia  ordered  to  be  taken 
after  waiting  three  hours;  in  others,  in  1781  and  1795,  after 
twenty-four  hours;  in  another,  in  1783,  it  is  recorded  tliai  twenty- 
eight  hours  were  allowed  to  elaptsc,  all  of  which  shows  how  purely 
formal  was  the  whole  business^* 

In  iriilh  it  was  the  baldest  formality,  for  the  proeess  haliitually 
followed  deprived  ralitieatJou  of  wliatover  value  U  mit(ht  have 
had  originally.  In  place  of  testing  the  memory  and  veracity  of 
the  witness  by  mafcine  him  repeat  his  testimony,  it  waa  merely 
read  over  to  Itim.  In  lol9  and  again  in  1640,  the  Suprema 
sought  to  set  some  Umit  to  this  abase  by  ordering  that,  after 
preliminary  iiKiuirie-s.  tlic  witness  should  be  made  wilffitantially 
to  repeat  hitt  te.slimony  and,  only  aft4>r  this,  waa  the  record  to  he 
read  to  him,  but  even  tliis  waa  soon  afterwards  abandoned  and 
Uin  Instructions  of  1561  merely  provide  that  the  mntneas  is  to  be 
told  to  repeat  his  testimony;  if  his  memory  fails,  questions  are 
to  be  put  leading  him  to  i-eeall  it  and,  if  he  aeks  to  have  tJie  record 
read,  it  is  to  be  read  to  him.  Of  course  the  witncM  always  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege  and  Pablo  Clarela  says  nothing  about  his 
repeating  his  evidence  and  directtf  the  roadin);  of  the  record  as  a 
matter  of  cnursi',*  So  perfectly  was  the  whole  businoas  a  matter 
of  routine  that  tribunals  kept  printed  blanks,  to  be  fiUi-d  in  with 
names  and  dates,  of  the  customary  allestalion  that  the  witness 
declared  it  to  be  his  testimony,  that  it  was  properly  set  forth, 
that  he  had  no  change  to  make  in  it,  for  it  was  the  tnilh  which 
he  ratified  and  if  necessary  he  repealed  it,  not  through  hatred 


>  MSB.  nj  Roysl  libmry  ot  Copeaba^a,  218^,  p^  ZU. — AjcU'to  hM.  m»<™i-l, 
Inquisicion  de  Volencb,  Leg.  9,  a.  2,  tol.  243. 

*  Inatnicoion  *  Practica  dd  Oohumjio,  n.  3S  (AreUvo  hiat.  ucionkl,  Intitu* 
■kign  dff  Valenoa). 

*  \rrhivn  hifl.  nndotidl,  Iniitittcini)  dc  Trtlr-lo.  Tar.  228,  n.  H;  t^eg.  229,  o, 
42;  ]j;ft.  230.  n.  CO;  Icquiatoion  <ln  Vslmda,  Tj^.  36&.  O.  42. 

'  Arcliivo  il«  Siin»onui,  In(}tiiiitrion.  l.ib.  939,  foL  99.— Imtrucciuni'A  de  1£61, 
i  30  (Areu<;lli>.  M.  31),— P«l>tn  GurcU.  Ortlrn  do  ProoK^.  fu).  20. 
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but  fnr  the  tliseharge  of  lus  conscience.'  In  fact,  althouph  the 
witness  was  free  Lo  make  what  additions,  alterations  or  oiiii;«sioii8 
tbat  he  plcasci),  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  (Uminish  the  record 
8ul)Hlantially,  for  any  rpvocation  fxpoeed  liim  to  punishment 
iar  false- witness  and  both  depositions  were  duly  set  forth  in  the 
publication.' 

liiahop  Simaiica<4  tplU  im  that,  when  there  was  suspicion  of 
perjury,  it  was  customary  to  examine  the  witness  again,  but 
that  thi«  was  not  done  in  other  cases,  so  a«  not  to  Icatl  him  to 
commit  perjiirj-*— a  tendiirneaa  to  the  witness  which  had  better 
liave  been  displayed  to  his  vietim;  but  Siroancas  ^n-otc  before 
the  Instructions  of  1561  were  i-ssued  and  Rojas,  whose  work  waa 
subsequent,  is  very  frco-i3poktn  in  Iiis  denunciation  of  the  cus- 
toniar>'  practice.  Some  doctors,  he  says,  argue  that  ratification 
Bupplieji  the  place  of  letting  Uie  accused  know  the  names  of  Uie 
witoesees,  but  this  is  a  hallucination,  for  expmencu  sIiowh  that 
this  ceremony,  witii  its  two  religiims  persons,  is  of  no  value,  for  it 
is  a  trait  of  liunianity  to  perdat  in  an  assertion,  whether  true  or 
false,  especially  where  there  is  risk  of  perjury,  and  he  urpes  that 
tlie  witness  ylitmld  nut  be  allowud  to  see  his  teHliniony,  but  should 
be  examine*!  anew  and  the  two  staiementa  be  compared  ao  that, 
from  their  variations,  his  credibility  could  he  determined  and 
Ijing  witnesses  be  detected.*  J'"ew  inquh^itors  could  he  expected 
to  perform  this  conscientious  duty,  but  one  who  wrote  about 
10-10  indicates  how  fruitful  it  might  prove.  He  tells  u»  that,  in 
BU£picious  eases,  he  had  fouiiil  the  advantage  of  tliis  plaJi  and 
had  brought  to  light  iHTJuricH  which  could  have  been  proved  in 
no  other  way:  when  witnepses  betrayed  their  falsity  by  varying 
In  important  details,  he  confined  them  in  solitary  cells,  where 
conscience  (Ud  its  work,  and  thtfy  confesited  tln-ir  frauds.  He  had 
ah»o  seen  many  ancient  processes  in  which  commissioners  and 
notaries  were  convicted,  deprived  of  office  and  punislied  in  public 
autoe  de  fe,  which  suggests  unpleasantly  how  little  reliance  was 
to  be  placed  uu  the  oHiciuls  who  took  down  cvid<'nce.* 

Before  the  invention  of  the  formula  tui  perpcluam,  there  was  a 


■  Tablo  GnrclB.  fot.  21.— Coleodon  de  Doounrntos.  X.  32,  13,  46, 

*  Pntxis  IVnci^d'Miili,  cap.  13.  n.  12;  cap.  14,  n.  3  (Archive  hist.  lucioDoJ,  En^- 
•icion  (Ji?  Vali'iicia). 

'  Hiin»nc\p  (1*  Cath.  Inst*.  Tit.  utvi.  n.  24. 
'  IIoja-B  A-  »im.t.  P.  n.  o.  104-Ji.  108,  MO. 

*  liibl,  Qac^nRul,  USS.  V,  377,  cap.  xxUi,  (  6. 
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hartkhip  inflicted  by  ratilicalion,  in  the  oxcpsaive  ilelaya  which 
it  fmiucntly  caused.  Tlius  Francisco  Alunso,  a  Portuguese  of 
Zaniora,  accused  of  biganiy,  was. thrown  into  the  secret  prison 
of  Valladohd,  J\i)y  10,  1627.  As  the  allcgod  maniages  ha<)  taken 
place  ill  Coimbra,  the  evidena;  of  Uieir  ccJfbration  had  to  be 
obtained  from  there,  and  it  was  a  year  before  he  bad  his  first 
audicnee.  When  the  time  came  for  ratification,  the  depositions 
were  sent  for  that  purpose  to  Coimbra,  i5<-pU'iiiljer  2S,  1028  but, 
in  spite  of  repeated  urgency,  they  were  not  received  back  uDtil 
December  18^  1629.  Thrn  Uif  case  dragged  on  uiitU  tlio  poor 
wretch  (Ued,  June  10,  1630.  after  tliree  years  uf  hicarc«ralJon, 
when  it  was  perforce  »u3|>CDfledi' 

Of  all  the  devices  for  eneourf^og  informerB  and  erippling  the 
(k'^fcuce  of  the  accused,  the,  most  effective  was  the  suppression  of 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  Tlmt  iiifainy 
was  an  inheritance  from  the  Old  InquiiUtioii.  In  12dS,  under  the 
prct<'xt  that  those  who  gave  evidence  in  cases  of  heresy  were 
liable  to  vcngfance  from  other  heretics,  Fioniface  VIII  provided 
that,  where  3uch  danger  was  threatened,  inquisitors  were  at  liberty 
to  conceal  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  but  he  expressly  ordered 
that,  in  the  absence  of  such  dunger,  the  names  were  to  be  pub- 
lished aa  in  other  tribunaJa.  That  he  construed  this  hlerally  is 
flvidpnt,  for,  when  the  Jews  of  Rome  complained  that  in  their 
case  the  names  were  Imbitually  concealed,  he  decided  that,  as 
they  were  few  and  powerleae,  there  was  no  danger  and  the  names 
must  be  revealed.*  PermisMon  to  commit  injuntice  is  apt  prac- 
tically to  asaume  the  aspect  of  a  counpel  and  then  of  a  command 
and,  in  spite  of  Uonifaeo's  reservation,  concealment  became  the 
universal  prw^tiee  of  the  Inquiation.  So  it  was  in  S[)ain.  At 
tir«t  it  wa*!  a  discretionary  power  for  the  inquisitor  to  use  in 
pxeeptional  Kases,  as  when  the  inquisitor  of  Ciudad  Real,  in  the 
trials  of  Sancho  de  CSudnd  and  his  wife,  ordered,  January  7,  I-IH4, 
that  the  witnesses'  names  be  suppressed,  it  was  an  exception 
which  he  explained  by  the  fact  that  Sancho  was  regidor  of  the 
city.,  with  powerful  friemU,  and  that  the  witnesses  had  been 


'  ArchiTO  if.  Simnncas,  InquiaJoion,  I^.  582.  M-  13. 

'  Oip.  M  in  Sexto  Lib.  v.  Til.  ii.— Digwd,  Itcglstrw  <te  Bonifnoc  VUI,  T,  H, 
p.  -113,  n.  3063. 

A  futtlp  Kitmipt  hoa  bom  made  to  \\\^My  (Iiih  aupprcMien  bj-*  pung*  fe 
PanUlfu  (ui,  xvii,  11). 
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Uircftteiied.'  Similarly,  in  the  Instructions  of  November,  1'184, 
the  suppresaioD  of  witnesses"  names  was  permissive,  not  man- 
datory. Alluyion  was  made  to  the  ilanger  of  trustifying  againttt 
heretics;  it  was  asserted  that  some  witursstes  bad  been  murdered 
or  wounded  for  that  cause,  wherefore  inquisitors  cuuld  suppress 
Uieir  names  and  all  circumstances  that  wouhl  lead  to  their  iden- 
tification.' All  that  was  needed  waa  permiesion,  and  suppresfiion 
spcviUly  bccainc  the  rule. 

Of  course  there  was  oreasional  danger  and  of  course  iJjero  were 
efforts,  by  threat*  or  oth<Twi8f,  to  deter  informers  and  witnesses, 
but  this  is  eoninion  in  all  criminal  jvistire,  tliough  there  was  no 
thought  of  applying  concealment  to  the  secular  courtii.  It  watt  a 
privilege  exchisivfly '»  favor  of  the  faith.  Considering  the  provo- 
cation and  fbeinnnher  of  the  victims,  attacks  on  witnesses  would 
ap|jear  to  be  singularly  few  and  wholly  inadequate  to  justify 
their  protection  by  such  means,  although  the  Inquisition  never 
cea»ed  to  proclaim  it  as  an  ever-pre.'*ent  danger.  In  Aiigust, 
1500,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  asked  of  Manoel  of  Portugal  the 
extradition  of  Jniin  de  Zafra  and  hi?  son-in-law  for  i^ceking  to 
kill  Juan  L6]>ezof  Hadajoj:,who  hud  testified  against  Zafra  and, 
not  finding  him,  had  beaten  to  death  his  pregnant  wife  and 
8tabl)cd  his  yoimg  son  and  bad  escaped  to  Portugal.  They  were 
surrendered,  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  precedents  for  tbeir 
prosecution  and,  in  January,  1501,  we  find  Ferdinand  writing 
tjtO  the  tribunal  of  Seville  to  hold  a  consultation  as  to  the  pro- 
lure  in  the  case.  Again,  in  January  1502,  when  a  witness  in 
Calatayud  was  threatened,  Ferdinand  ordered  the  inquisitor,  if 
the  report  was  true,  to  take  such  action  as  comported  with  the 
honor  of  the  Holy  Office  and  the  protection  of  witnesses.*  Evi- 
dently cases  had  been  so  rare  that  no  method  of  dealing  with 
them  had  been  formulated.  Still,  apprehension  was  lively  and 
when,  in  1507,  at  Llerena,  some  Convcrwos  living  near  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  suspected  of  watching  to  aee  what  witnesses  went  there, 
Ferdinand  empowered  the  inquisitors  to  remove  ax  of  them 
Buniniarily  aiiil  replace  them  wilh  persons  beyond  sufipicion.'' 

The  suppression  of  the  names  of  witnesses  was  neeessarily  Felt 
as  an  extreme  hardship  by  th«  Converses,  not  only  as  impeding 

'  Archiro  fain.  DMaonal,  loquuifioa  dc  Tokdo,  Leg-  139,  a.  14£;  Leg.  143, 
in.  19ft. 

*  iMlnicdoni-ji  if  14KI.  4  IS  (ArpicIIo.  fol.  6). 
■  AnAivo  dc  Simanca».  Inqiiuncjon,  Lib.  ' 

*  lt>idna.  Lib.  S3C.  M.  2»3. 
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(Idcnce  Imt  oft  stimtilaUng  falM:  lUrctutationK,  wMcli  therAwnsDO 
op[>ortunity  of  disproving.  The  Jam  nicmorial  of  1506  Hoe*  not 
hesitate  to  aceiise  the  olficials  of  the  tribunal  of  thus  piling  up 
fictitious  charges,  and  Lucero's  carwr  at  Cfinlova  shows  how 
successfully  this  couiil  bo  done  wlu'ii  witne«i«8  nwd  not  be  either 
namod  or  produced.  That  efforts  should  be  made  to  purchase 
n'lii^f  wa«  luitura!.  When,  in  1512,  Kerdinand  was  lafking  in 
funds  for  the  ronqucst  of  Navarre,  an  oITit  of  fiO0,fX)O  ducatfl  was 
made  to  him,  if  he  would  remove  the  seal  of  socrecy  from  the 
namiw  of  informers  and  mtne-ssps,  but  we  are  told  thai  he  pre- 
ferred his  God  and  his  faith  and  the  prewrvalion  of  relipon. 
Soon  after  his  death  an  attempt  was  made  to  tempt  the  young 
niaries  V  ftith  a  bribe  of  S00,0()0  crowns.  His  greedy  advisers 
favored  the  petition,  but  Xiiufucs  iuterposcd  with  a  strong 
remonstrance,  reciting  Ferdinand's  refusal  and  predicting  the 
ruin  of  the  Holy  Office.  Recently  he  a<lded  at  Talavera  la  Reina.  a 
Judiuwng  Coiiverso,  punished  by  it,  obtained  knowledge  of  the 
informer,  lay  in  wait  fur  bim  and  slew  him,  and  euch  is  the 
infamy  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  and  such  the  hatre<l  engen- 
dereil  by  it  that,  if  the  names  of  the  witne.s(ie«  were  publislied, 
they  wotdd  be  slain,  not  only  in  solitudes  but  in  Clie  streets  and 
even  in  the  churches;  no  one  would  be  able  to  denounce  heretjcs, 
aave  at  the  peril  of  his  hfe,  so  that  the  Inguiaition  would  be 
ruined  and  God  would  have  no  defender.  Charles  was  COS* 
vinced  and  the  dazzling  bribe  was  rejected.' 

Thus  the  policy  of  the  Inquisitionwa.'isettk'd.and  so  completely 
was  it  embodied  in  the  eitilo  that  it  was  frt^quently  enforced  in 
eases  where  its  o.itensible  reason  was  inapplicable.  When  Juan 
Franco  was  burnt  for  Protestantism  at  Toledo,  in  1570.  the  only 
witness  against  him  was  another  Frenchman,  Jean  de  Provins, 
who  had  confewwd  to  being  a  Protpstant  dogmati«er  and  a?  »w\i 
was  undoubtedly  burnt.  His  only  e\idence  had  l»een  some  idle 
talk  between  them,  eight  years  previously;  he  waa  eminently  safe 
from  vengeance  and  yet  his  name  wae  carefully  suppreaeed  in 

'  Cnrtaa  i)c  JiiD^nci,  pp.  2ai-3.~Piraino,  p.  159. 

The  AUttiftntieitj-  of  tlie  memorial  ascribed  to  Xiint-ue-t  hiu  bwn  Cnllcd  in  quen- 
Uon,  bill  I'Unuiio'scviilonw  shows  that  Xlmeiwa  did  Knianstnt«  with  Chailesoa 
thi.' »ii1;jrPt  uiiil,  wlietberhemutheaiittiorur  iiol.  It  unquiiitionjilily  ivABCla  tlw 
official  \\pw  of  the  mnttrr  nt  Itie  lime. 

The  killini;  of  Ihr  mfomicr  tt  Tolfti-era  probably  n^fcn  to  tlic  case  of  Bav 
nariliiio  D(»i,  thr  MnaequuMM  ttl  which  CAimcd  a  eoolnc-M  Ixttirfcci  Leo  X  and 
the  Spanish  Intiuuitiun.    S««  ttbovi-,  p.  123, 
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the  publication  of  cvidcnrn,'  For  all  this,  when  Uie  rule  was 
applied  to  the  inquUitors,  as  it  was  in  the  visitations,  when  tlie 
inspector  was  intcrrofjating  the  officials  about  each  other,  tbcy 
fully  riTngnizcti  its  injustice.  TluLs,  in  1574.  tluriiig  an  innprrlion 
of  the  Canary  tj-ib\uial,  when  the  intiuisitor  Ortiz  <le  Kunes  was 
inculpated,  he  complainod  bitterly  that  it  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  lo  verify  or  iiivididate  the  testimony  of  the  witncwea — 
a  scruple  whicb  be  had  never  felt  when  adniinistraling  justice  in 
this  fashion.* 

The  lietion  wa«  persistently  maintained  that  the  iwrTiiInesg  of 
the  Inquisition  de|)ended  wholly  on  the  supprcjiBion  of  the  names 
■  of  witnesses.  In  the  strug^e  over  the  evocation  to  Rome  of  the 
case  of  Villanucvs,  the  main  argument,  repeatedly  advanced  by 
the  Suprenia,  was  that  if  appeals  to  Rome  weic  permitted  they 
would  destroy  its  elTieiency  in  the  puppression  of  heresy,  for  no 
one  (vould  ilenouneo  heretics  or  testify  against  them,  if  there  waa 
risk  that  llieir  naine»  would  become  known  in  Rome  by  the  papers 
being  carried  thither." 

The  idleness  of  this  talk  is  indicated  by  the  rarity  of  cases  of 
injury  or  tbrrals  to  witnc88C8  and  the  moderalion  with  which 
they  were  customarily  puninhcd.  The  most  serious  caae  that  I 
have  met  wiw  that  which  followed  the  condemnation  to  life-long 
recluNon  in  a  monastery  of  Luis  Pallas,  Lord  of  Cortes,  by  the 
tribunal  of  Valencia,  in  1571,  for  pruteetinf;  hi»  Morisco  vassaU 
from  the  Jnqui»tion.  Suspicion  of  having  informed  on  him  fell 
upon  Francisco  (ionzdlez  and  the  Pallas  family  orderetl  his 
murder,  for  wliich,  In  1677,  four  of  the  Pallas  retainers  were 
relaxed  to  the  eap tain-general  for  execution.  So  unusual  was 
the  case  that  the  latter  had  scruples  as  to  his  duty,  which  Philip 
n  told  him  were  superfluous  and  hnti  unnecessarily  delayed  the 
punishment.'  Like  any  othor  murder,  this  involved  the  death- 
penalty,  but  as  a  rule  offences  of  minor  degree  were  leniently 
treated.  In  1631,  Francisca  Mufior  of  Segovia  wounded  Juan 
Martfnez  in  the  face,  after  asking  why  be  had  put  her  mother-in- 
taw  in  the  Inquisition,  for  which  she  was  only  reprimanded  in  the 

'  Prucro  <xtiilm  Juan  Fraaoo,  (ol.  IB  (MSS.  ol  Llbruy  of  Univ.  rf  Halle,  Yo, 
20.  T.  lil). 

'  Arclut'O  de  SimAnciu,  It)qui«ioion,  Lib.  73,  fol.  S. — Ibidem,  Inquudoioo  <Je 
CuariM,  E.iqK<lkot«a  Uu  ^'isilw,  L^r.  250,  Lib.  3,  tol.  10. 

'  Anfaivo  de  Simann*.  InquUiciofi,  Lib.  &4,  (ol.  31,  69.  IW. 

,'  Boronia,  Las  Mori.vt'tj^  cifuiUili!ii,  \,  SGd. — Aidiivo  hint,  mieional,  laqui- 
'  rioioi]  (It  Vulencia,  Leg.  3,  d.  16,  (ol.  2^ 
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ttu<lienftc-ch  amber  anti  banished  for  two  years  from  SGgo\'ia.' 
In  various  otJiur  cast^  of  thrciiU'iiiiig  witnesses,  the  stvcriat  pun- 
ishment I  have  met  is  a  hundred  l&she?,  coupled  with  mor«  or  leas 
exile  and  this,  conaidcriug  the  liberality  with  which  scourpng 
was  administered,  implies  that  the  offence  was  not  regarded  as 
ref]uiring  severe  repression.*  Although  thus  the  penalties  were 
not  greatly  deterrent,  the  cases  would  appear  to  he  singularly 
few.  In  the  Toledo  record,  from  1648  to  1794,  the  only  one 
occurred  in  1050,  when  Pedro  de  Vega,  alcalde  of  Mombeltran, 
after  trial  for  a  proposition  without  conviction,  had  threatened 
and  insulted  the  wiLneHses;  for  this  he  was  prosecuted  and  escaped 
with  a  severe  reprimand  and  warning.' 

To  apprceiaU;  fully  the  hardship  wldch  the  suppresaon  of 
witnesse.?'  naniej^  inflicted  on  the  accueod,  it  must  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  hia  only  opportunity  of  knowing  what  waa  the  evidence 
against  him  was  in  the  so-calle<i  puhlicatlon.  This  will  be  con- 
sidered more  in  detail  hereafter,  and  it  suffices  here  to  point  out 
how  the  effort  to  mislead  the  prisoner  a.s  to  the  idcrntity  of  his 
accusers  led  to  the  garbling  of  the  evldenoe  in  a  manner  necessarily 
adding  impediments  to  the  exceedingly  limited  opportunities 
allowed  hinj  for  defence.  Vet  we  occasionally  meet  with  cases 
wluch  suggest  that  inquisitors  were  less  soUdtoua  about  the  safety 
of  their  wilnci^es  than  to  create  the  belief  in  safety  thai  would 
encourage  ilenunciation.  Thiw,  in  Uie  trial  of  Hans  of  Antwerp 
in  Toledo  for  Luthcranism,  in  1561,  there  was  no  scruple  in  set^ 
Ung  forth  the  evidence  in  such  wise  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
identify  the  witness.*  This  rx)uld  scarce  be  avoided  in  Uie  vwy 
fruitful  source  of  e\Hdence  volunteered  by  cell -companions,  Thus 
in  the  Tuledo  cose  of  Pedro  Flamenco,  in  1570,  the  testimony  of 
two  fellow-prisoners  as  to  hiH  talk  and  conduct  in  prison  is  no  set 
forth  afi  to  render  their  identification  inevitable  and,  as  it  included 
their  opinions  that  he  was  a  scoundrel  and  villain,  there  must 
have  been  lively  limes  in  tliat  cell  on  bis  return  from  his  audience.' 
In  cases  of  solicitation,  the  attempt  to  prt-vent  identification  wa« 
futile,  for  the  confeaaor  could  not  fail,  from  the  iucideots  freely 

'  ArchiTO  lie  Simancaa,  laquiaicioti.  Leg.  552,  fol.  15. 

'  Ibidem,  Vtntia  do  B«t»Ii>nii.  Lur.  15,  fol.  9;  Libro  716;  Leg.  552.  fol.  35.— 
Arohivo  hist.  RMianal,  Inquiaidon  die  Vftlendn.  l^g.  2.  n.  10,  tol.  2;  Left.  373. 
'  Archivo  hist,  nadoiial,  Inquiticion  dc  "['oIkIo,  I^pjt,  1, 
'  .Archivo  biirt.  nacional,  Inquisioloti  ile  Toledo,  I^,  110,  n.  31.  fol.  Id 
*  l*rooeK>  Dontre  Pedro  FknMoeo  (USS.  of  Librv>-  of  Ihiiv.  of  BftUe,  Ye,  30, 
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detailed,  to  recognize  the  women  whom  he  had  seduced  or 
Attempted  to  aeducc. 

In  secular  procwiure  there  was  occasional  recourse  to  "con- 
frontation"— bringing  the  acetified  face  to  face  with  the  accuser 
or  the  witnesses  and  letting  them  debate-  the  que-stions  that  had 
puzzled  tlic  judges,  but  it  was  regarded  as  a  doubtful  expedient, 
to  be  reftorted  to  only  when  all  else  had  failed.*  In  1491,  in  the 
case  of  the  Santo  Nino  de  la  Guardia,  where  the  accused  were 
witncsitcs  against  each  other  and  their  confessions  under  tort\ire 
were  irreconcilable,  confrontation  waa  tripd  with  dubious  suc- 
cess.* This  indicates  that  luider  supreme  pressure  the  veil  of 
secrecy  might  be  withdrawn,  and  probably  the  example  was 
occasionally  followed,  for  Vald^s,  in  the  Instructions  of  1561,  felt 
it  necesKai'y  to  say  that,  although  confrontation  was  practised  in 
other  juriscUctJons,  it  was  not  customary  in  the  Inquimtion  for, 
beades  the  violation  of  secrecy,  experience  had  filiown  that  when 
tried  it  was  diaadvantngpoiis-'  This  did  not  wholly  put  an  end 
to  it  for,  in  1508,  the  Suprema  sharply  rebuked  the  tribunal  of 
Uajceluna  fur  various  irregularities,  among  which  was  the  fre- 
quent recourse  to  confrontation.'  The  latest  allusion  to  the  prac- 
tice that  T  have  met  with  in  Spain  occurs  in  the  Vailadolidcase, 
in  1620,  of  the  priest  Juan  de  Gabana  and  his  accomplice  Ger6mma 
Gonzfilei,  when  the  consulta  de  fe  proposed  to  confront  them, 
but  referreil  the  matter  to  the  Suprema.  Its  deciaon  would 
doubtless  have  been  in  the  negative,  but  was  never  rendered  as 
Gabana  died  before  it  replied.*  In  the  Itonmn  Inquisition  con- 
frontation was  simrlngly  admitted,  and  only  when  both  parties 
were  of  low  estate — never  between  those  of  higher  station  or  of 
different  classeji.' 

While  sedulous  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  accused  from 
identifying  the  witne«iO»,  it  often  was  necessary  for  the  witnesses 
to  identify  the  accu.'jed,  to  prevent  mistakes  liable  to  oceur  in  the 
arbitrary  methods  of  the  Inquisition.  Thia  watt  so  managed  as 
to  accomplish  both  objects.  The  somewhat  crude  plan  adopti-d, 
in  1528,  iu  the  trial  at  Toledo  of  Diego  de  Uccda,  was  to  conceal 

'  i!imgeri  Trsel.  de  Qmeslionibim,  c«p.  ii,  n.  49-50  (Frmicofurti,  1730), 

'  Boletin,  XI.  W-5  {Phdrp  Fitlpl  Pita>. 

»  Iiwlnioeionp*  <le  ISfil.  {  "2  (.\r(wdlo,  (ol.  37). 

*  ArchivD  dn  ^inioncits.  loquisirioii.  VisiUts  dt  Haneloaa,  L^.  IS,  Sal.  20. 
'  Ibidem,  I**.  562,  fol,  14. 

*  lieeni.  Site.  ConKT.  HO  Offimi.  p.  OS  (Uibl.  dH  ft.  Arduvio  di  SUto  in  Ranu, 
Fondo  Ciui)er»le,  Oongr.  del  S.  Offiaio,  VoL  3) . 
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the  witnesses  in  tlie  tortxire  uhamber,  while  he  was  walked  up 
an<]  ilowii  for  a  quarter  of  an  houi',  until  they  fully  identi&cd  bim,' 
Sub^pquently  it  was  found  oxpudient  to  furiiisli  the  audience- 
chamber  with  a  relosia—&  jalousy  or  lattice-work,  through  wliich 
the  witness  could  jieer  without  being  discovered.  Its  utUity  was 
strikingly  demonstratud  in  1649,  iu  a  ValladoUd  atix  of  alleged 
bigamy,  when  one  of  the  wivps.  Ana  Koman,  wa»  bronglit  to 
inspect  the  accused  through  the  lattice  and  dedarccl  that  he  was 
not  the  Juan  Goni^es  \^-hotn  she  had  married,  as  lie  lUfFered  in 
age,  in  aie,  and  in  feAtures,  whereupon  he  was  discharged.' 

In  view  of  the  teuipt-atlon  offered  for  the  gratification  of  malice 
by  shielding  informers  and  witnesses,  special  care  was  advisable 
for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  false- witness.  This  was  the 
more  nccciisaj'y  as  perjury  was  a  popular  failing  und  the  sauctiou 
of  an  oath  was  lightly  enloomed.  Iti  1555  the  C6rtns  of  Vallo- 
dulid  asked  that,  in  cases  involving  death  or  mutilation,  oaths 
should  be  aljoli»hcd,  ae  they  merely  led  to  perjury  and,  in  1560. 
the  Cortes  of  Toledo  c-omplaiiiud  of  the  prevalence  of  fal^-witnc^ 
as  a  matter  so  custoniary  Ihat  there  were  pro%'inee8  in  wluch  it 
was  as  abundant  as  any  other  merchandise,  and  it  was  openly  said 
tiiat  for  money  a  man  could  get  aB  many  witnpjfses  as  he  ilesired.' 

We  have  seen  how.  in  I48S,  at  Toledo,  eight  Jews  were  torn 
with  hot  pincers  and  lapidated  for  hearing  false- wilneim  against 
good  Chrifitiaus  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  Inquisition 
odious.*  This  Kavagc  penally  compares  -strangely  with  the 
leniency  shown  to  exculpatory  perjury  in  the  ca«e  of  Mossen 
Pci-lro  de  Santangel,  Prior  of  Daroca,  who  had  sought,  by  the 
employment  of  several  f also- wit nefwes,  In  save  his  brother  Luis  de 
Santangel,  burnt  for  complicity  in  the  oiurdex  of  San  Pedro 
Arbu^.s.  He  e.trappd  with  tlip  wni  pie  |>cnance  of  holding  a  lighted 
candle  before  the  high  altar  an«l  they  were  treatetl  as  bcntgnantly.' 
It  was  probably  to  secure  greater  imiformity  tJuit,  in  the  Instruc- 
tions of  M9S,  inquisitors  were  told  to  inflict  public  punishment, 
according  to  law,  on  those  whom  they  detected  in  testifying 


'  .\rchiTO  hi«l.  nacional.  InquI»cion  de  Toledo,  leg.  113,  o.  71,  fol.  4. 
'  .Archivo  df  SunnncAfl,  Iniuioiciun.  Lilt.  939,  fol.  86;  Lc^.  552,  fol.  37. 
•  Coltm-iro,  C6n«s  dc  los  aiiliunw  Rcinos.  II,  2A9,  275. 
'  Rcliwion  dc  Ia  Inquidoion  Tolcd««  {Bolelta,  XI.  203-4).— Palgnr,  CWnU^ 
P.  m,  «ip.  M,  100. 

»  MS.  M«noria  dp  diTcraos  Auto*,  Auto  27  (Vol.  I.  Appendix,  p.  600J. 
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ftlBply.'  The  matter  was  one  wliich  might  well  excit*  solicitude 
for  it  is  evidcul  that  perjury  on  both  gidcs  was  rife  ami  the  tri- 
bunals might  reasonably  hesitate  to  believe  any  witness. 

In  1500  and  l.'iOl  we  find  Ferdinand  repeatedly  interitosinR  to 
fihicUl  those  whom  he  favored  and  whom  he  tlcclared  lo  be  per- 
secuted by  perjurers,*  and  the  rareer  of  Lucero  shows  how  readily 
and  uoscnipulougly  they  could  he  employed  in  the  sccrcey  of 
th«  tribunals.  The  Jam  memorial  of  I0O6  i^peakfi  of  a  cerUin 
Diego  de  Algecira,  whom  Lueero  kept  for  five  years  to  testify 
against  all  whom  he  desired  to  destroy  and  whom  the  inqui^tore 
of  Jacn  borrowed  for  the  same  purpose,  besides  oUkt  ailcpts  of 
the  kind  whom  they  employe<l  and  rewarded.  Wlien  a  raid  was 
made  on  Arjona,  the  notary  Barzena  brought  with  him  Luis  de 
Vilches  who,  by  changing  Kin  name  and  garments,  teatified  repeat- 
edly in  different  characters.'  One  of  the  petitions  of  the  C6rtes 
of  Monron.  in  1512,  boars  eloquent  testimony  to  the  same  state 
of  aflfains  in  Catalonia,  for  it  a«ks  that,  when  a  man  was  burnt 
through  fraudulent  testimony,  the  inquisitors  should  not  prevent 
the  kinp;  from  punishing  the  false  Ti-itnesse-s.*  Such  a  syst-em 
necessarily  produced  profesaonal  perjurers  who  did  for  gain 
what  others  miglil  do  through  niaUcc.  That  the  accuecd  should 
resort  to  the  same  means  was  ine\*itHble.  In  Segovia,  in  1504, 
there  appears  to  have  iieen  a  perfect  carnival  of  false-witness. 
On  July  10th  and  llth  there  were  punished  two  accusing  per- 
jurers and  twenty-two  who  had  sworn  falsely  on  the  side  nf  the 
defence;  there  were  others  who  had  died  before  sentence  and  slill 
more  who  had  confets^xl  ami  were  awaitjag  puiuslmicnt,  which 
consisted  mostly  in  scourging  and  exile.' 
L,  Thus  far  there  seems  to  have  been  uneertainty  as  to  jurisdic- 
'  tjon.  In  the  Catalan  efforts  for  relief,  the  bull  PasloTalis  officii 
wa«  procured  from  Loo  X,  August  1,  1576,  wliich  rcndcn-d  jier- 
jury  committed  in  the  InquLsilioQ  justiciable  by  the  inquistitors 
and  eccleedftstical  judges  in  conjunction  but  not  severally.'  The 
result  was  naturally  discouraging  and  papal  intervention  wfl.s 
again  wmghl.  In  a  brief  nf  December  H,  1518,  addrewed  to 
Carc^nal  Adrian,  Leo  deplored  the  condition  under  which,  through 

■  lostmodoDM  i!e  UK,  i  8  (Arpiclla.  (ol.  13). 

*  Archivo  iJe  gimotiau,  Inqtiisicion,  Lib.  I. 

■  Arehiva  de  SfanaoMti,  Real  Patran&lo.  Inquisioion,  Log.  Anieo,  fol.  43. 
'  PrnKmilticnx  y  altma  Dn-is  de  Cnllioliiiivn,  Lib.  I,  Tit,  viii,  <!np,  1,  |  13. 

*  Arriihi)  (ii>  SimanMo.  Renl  Tatronato.  InqiiivieiOD.  Lcf.  Qnioo,  fol.  47. 

*  IVi^milicoa,  •U.,  vtn  tup. 
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fiilso-witness,  the  guilty  escaped  and  tlic  iiinnct^nt  suffered,  but 
the  only  rtmo<ly  provided  waa  in  conferrinn  full  jurisdiction  on 
iDqutsitors  with  faculties  to  punish,  even  by  rHaxation  to  the 
secular  arm,  without  incurring  "irregularity."' 

The  crime  was  thus  pluwd  wliolly  in  the  bauds  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  was  no  more  likely  than  before  to  exert  iti^df  in  check- 
ing j)erjiu"ed  accusations.  This  proved  to  be  tlie  rase  and,  in 
1523,  the  C6rtc»  of  Vulludolid  asked  that  it  should  inflict  on  false 
witnesses  the  penaltien  pronded  by  the  Laws  of  Toro  in  ISOQ, 
which  deereed  the  t<dio  for  perjury  committed  in  criminal  ra-^es." 
Charles  contcnti^d  hiuiwelf  with  replying  that  he  had  a*iked  the 
pope  to  appoint  as  inquisitor-genera!  Archbishop  Manrique, 
whom  he  would  charge  to  see  justice  done.  That  tliis  remedy 
proved  futile  may  he  gathered  from  the  memorial  of  Granada, 
in  1526,  in  which  one  of  the  argumcnL»  ag^nst  the  suppression 
of  the  namea  of  witnesses  is  the  Durnher  of  souls  condemned  to 
hell  for  perjury,  through  the  facilities  offered  by  the  secret  syslcrn 
tempting  them  to  destroy  their  enemies  or  to  swear  falsely 
through  bribery,  Ji  thing  wliieh  happens  every  day." 

In  fact  the  procedure  of  the  Inquisition  was  such  a-s  to  encourage 
the  crime  and  to  render  its  detection  exceedingly  difficult,  al 
least  when  comniitled  for  the  benefit  of  the  prosecution.  When 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  accused  from  identify- 
ing hi»  aecxisers,  it  was  expecting  too  much  of  the  average  inquis- 
itor that  he  nhould  depart  from  the  routine  work  of  his  ofiicc  to 
discover,  without  a-ssistance  from  those  interested,  whether  tlie 
witnesses,  mechanically  ex&mine<l  by  him  or  liis  comoussiooer, 
were  telling  the  truth  or  not.  Had  there  been  any  zeal  in  this 
direclion,  the  auprema  would  not  have  felt  obliged,  in  l-WI,  to 
instruct  the  tribunals  that  perjurers  should  be  punislied  as  a 
warning  to  others,  giving  due  conaderation  as  to  whether  they 
were  actuated  by  malice  or  ignorance.  Possibly  this  may  have 
stimulated  some  tribunal  to  inconvenient  activity  for,  in  1530, 
it  saw  occaMon  to  moderate  seal  by  ordering  that  the  rigor  of  the 
brief  of  Leo  X  Khould  not  be  observed,  unleta  some  one  had 
been  condemned  through  false  evidence,  and  even  in  such 
case  the  Suprema  was  to  be  consulted  before  action.'    The  infal- 

■  LMnis  PP.  X  Court.  Inlriltximm  (BtiD&r.  Roman.  I.  AM). 

*  C6rt«8  do  VAlladolitl.  I.«rt.  .Vrt.  »  (C&rt«s  de  Ijeaa  f  CaatlUa.  IV,  361).* 
liPjpa  dp  Toro.  Ii-y  83. 

»  ii(^  Vol.  I,  Aptwirtix,  p.  ft8.S. 

*  Axdifvo  de  SinMncw,  Iii(|uiMcion,  Lib.  909,  fol.  SO. 
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libility  of  the  Inquiation  was  too  important  to  be  rashly  com- 
promised. 

Moderation  thus  remained  the  rule.  Simancas  teUs  us  that, 
imder  Leo's  brief,  perjurers  should  be  burnt,  with  confiscation, 
but  this  should  only  be  done  when  the  accused  has  suffered 
severely;  in  most  cases  the  injury  is  but  slight,  for  which  such 
penalties  suffice  as  appearing  in  an  auto  with  a  defamatory  mitre 
and  scour^g,  galleys  or  exile;  even  when  burnt  there  are  ho 
disabilities  on  descendants;  the  talio  has  become  virtually 
obsolete  and  should  be  used  only  in  extreme  cases;  subornation 
of  perjury  is  even  worse  than  false-witness  and  incurs  the  same 
punishment.' 

Theoretically  this  refiects  the  ordinary  practice.  I  have  met 
with  but  one  case  in  which  a  perjurer  was  burnt  and  this  was  in 
Sardinia,  in  1562,  but  about  1640  an  experienced  inquisitor  states 
that  he  has  seen  records  of  such  cases  in  Logrofio  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  occurred  occasionally.'  So  also  we  sometimes  find 
scourging  and  the  galleys  in  aggravated  cases,  while  priests  were 
let  off  with  fines  and  exile.  Still,  the  tendency  was  to  extreme 
moderation.  In  ValladoUd,  Juan  Gomez  Rubio  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  nearly  two  years,  from  1636  to  1638,  on  a  charge  of 
blasphemous  propositions,  when  his  case  was  suspended  and  he 
was  dismissed  with  a  reprimand  and  the  corresponding  infamy. 
His  accuser  was  Pedro  de  la  Cruz  who  had  testified  twice  against 
him  under  fictitious  names  and  had  suborned  others  to  appear 
(gainst  him,  for  which  he  escaped  with  parading  in  verguenza 
and  exile.* 

A  still  more  agnificant  case  was  that  of  Jean  de  la  Barre,  a 
Fleming,  long  settled  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  deputy  alcalde  of 
the  roy^  palace  of  the  Pardo.  He  was  a  man  of  somewhat  exces- 
sive devoutness.  He  had  a  mass  celebrated  duty  in  the  royal 
chapel  by  a  chaplain  of  his  own,  until  the  regular  chapl^n,  a 
Dr.  Robles,  who  was  tdso  commissioner  of  the  Inquisition,  for- 
bade it  and  forced  him  to  the  church  of  the  Trinitarians.  He 
endeavored  to  form  a  cofradia  for  celebrating  masses,  but  Robles 
demanded  to  be  the  head  of  it  and  to  handle  the  funds  without 
accountability,  when  la  Barre  abandoned  the  project,  although 


'  Sim&DCS  de  Cath.  Inatitt.  Tit.  Lxrv,  n.  90-6;  Ejusd.  Enohirid.  Ttt.  xxxviu. 
*  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  270. — Bibl.  nacioiuil, 
MSS.  V,  377,  Cap.  xxiii,  \k  1,  2. 

■  Arotuvo  de  Simancaii,  InquiaicioD,  Leg.  £52,  fol.  22-3. 
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he  had  spont  five  hundred  ducats  on  a  silvor  lamp  for  the  chapel. 
Tlicy  tiatiirally  quanrliod  and,  wlicii  lloblrw  souglil  a  recoDcilia- 
lion,  liis  overtiirea  were  rejected.  He  revenged  himself,  in  January, 
1656,  hy  (loiiouQcuiE  la  Barre  for  various  heretical  speeches,  for 
nt-glrcting  nia.ss  and  confe»^on  and,  what  waa  perhiifui  more 
serious  than  all,  for  Haying  that  inqu)»itors  were  rohberg  who 
seized  rich  men  to  strip  them  of  their  property.  La  Barre  had 
diftchargp{|  several  workmen  for  theft  and  idleness,  and  Ihey  were 
readily  induced  to  appear  aa  corroborating  wilnctises.  He  easily 
identified  his  accusers  and  in  defence  presented  twenty-five  wit- 
nesKs  in  hiit  favor,  among  tJiem  five  I'rinitarian  frailcs  and  some 
officialtj  of  high  rank,  who  testified  emphatically  tu  his  unusual 

evotion;  hi.'^  rosary  was  never  out  of  his  hands,  he  heard  mass 
iaily  and  spent  three  reaJes  a  day  for  it.  They  aJso  told  of  the 
mortal  enmity  antl  threats  of  RobU-s  and  the  dlschurgud  work- 
men and  showed  the  reasons.  There  could  be  no  clearer  case  of 
a  foul  conspiracy  to  ruin  an  innocent  man,  but  he  was  sentenced 
to  reprimand  and  exile  ami  was  threatened  with  a  liuudnnj  lashea 
if  he  dared  to  speak  of  his  treatment.  That  his  caae  was  suspended 
and  he  was  not  required  to  abjure  even  de  kvi  show  that  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  heresy  proved  ami  that  the  sentence,  with  its 
con-iequemrcs  of  infamy  on  him  and  his  posterity,  was  a  mere  wan* 
tonexerciseof  arbitrary  power,  while  the  false  witnesses  were  not 
troubled,  for  there  are  no  marginal  notes  on  the  record  showing 
that  extracts  were  taken  from  the  evidence  for  their  prosecution.' 

It  was  still  admitte<l  that  the  legal  punishment  was  the  lalio, 
hut  that  it  should  only  be  inflicted  when  the  perjurer  had  encom- 
pasM^d  the  oonvictiou  of  his  victim,  thus  weighing  the  orime,  not 
by  its  criminality  hut  by  its  result.'  How  iightjy,  indeed,  false 
Fwearing  was  regarded  per  w  is  indicated  by  a  curious  case  occur- 
ring in  ValIa<Iolid,  in  1630.  A  student  named  Luis  Sdnchex 
dtnoimced  certain  Portuguese  of  Zamora  of  endeavoring  to  con- 
vert him.  The  receiver  and  an  alguazil  were  sent  thither,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  accused  nor  even  of  the  street  in  which 
they  were  described  as  regidinp.  Siinchea  waa  sent  for,  was  made 
to  ratify  his  deposition,  and  vim  then  accuNed  of  the  fraud  and 
moekery  yf  the  tribunal.  He  admitted  it  and  explained  that  he 
had  l>een  thrown  into  gaol  in  a  suit  over  a  mare  and  had  devise.1 
this  exijcijient  fur  getting  out,  In  hopes  of  escaping  to  the  asylum 

'   Antiivo  liiBl.  imcioaol,  tnqitinMtion  He  Tnlpdi),  htg.  lit;  Lvf.  1,  Kflo  IflW. 
*  lUckm,  InquisieioD  ito  Valeucui,  Leg.  299,  (al.  SOi 
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of  &  church,  HU  trial  went  through  all  tho  regular  stages;  the 
vote  of  llie  consiilia  do  fe  was  sent  to  the  Supremfl,  which  con- 
tented itself  with  senl-enciiig  him  to  a  rcpritmiEKi,  six  years'  rxile 
from  Valladolid  and  a  fine  <if  two  hundird  diicat«,  with  the  chari- 
table alternative  that,  if  he  was  too  poor,  he  slioiOd  swear  to  pay 
it  ir  be  fihould  cvt^r  bt;  able.*  While  tliu»  the  Im[msitioD  wa» 
benignantly  digpo3e<l  towards  perjury,  the  Beciilar  law  did  not 
relax  its  severity.  In  Aragon  tlie  C6rtps  of  MoriBon,  in  1564, 
(lecrocd  the  Udio  iu  criinJtial  ca»^  for  accu.<dng  false  witnes^rA  and 
for  those  produced  by  the  defence,  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
prescribed  by  thefueros — scourging  und  perpetual  banishment — 
beaideit  making  good  all  exix^nses  incurred  by  the  other  party. 
In  Castile,  a  pragm^tica  of  Philip  II,  in  1506,  coDfirmed  by  Philip 
111,  ill  lti03,  when  the  ca^  was  not  capital,  substituted,  for  the 
talio,  scourging  and  the  galleys  for  life.'  The  tendernesB  of  the 
luquitution  for  such  o^ences  was  not  deiivcd  from  any  softening 
of  the  law  of  tlie  land. 

With  the  development  of  linipieza  there  sprang  up  a  new  and 
fruitful  iwurce  of  perjury.  Thowe  who  were  endeavoring  to  prove 
immaeulate  descent  had  no  scruple  in  filling  any  genealogical 
gaps  by  purchasing  witnesses  to  supply  dcficienrice,  and  those 
who,  Ihrnugh  envy  or  ntnlice,  detdred  thf^  defeat  of  an  at^pirant, 
Foimd  rea<)y  means  of  putting  forward  witnesses  to  swear  as  to 
public  repute,  or  that  they  had  seen  sanbenilos  of  aneeslors.  As 
early  as  1560,  and  again  in  t.')74,  the  Suprema  found  it  nece.M8ary  to 
issue  instructions  to  meet  these  cases.*  Bigamy  trials  also  brought 
to  light  a  contingent  of  perjurers,  mostly  employed  by  the  guilty 
party  dcMriug  remarriage,  to  swear  that  he  or  she  was  wngle.' 

Notwithstaiiiliug  these  accessions  and  of  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  there  were  several  accomphces,  the  number  in  the  records 
is  surprisingly  few.  Partly  this  is  exphcable  by  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  detection,  owuig  to  llie  suppressioii  of  witncsBcs' 
names  an<l  the  impeiliments  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  defence, 
and  partly  by  the  indifference  of  the  tribunals,  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  regarded  it  &a  their  duty  to  prosecute  perjurers — at  least 

*  Archivo  de  Smuioui.  InqiiiiJeioB,  l>«g.  553,  tol.  13. 

*  facToa  de  Aragoa,  M.  205  (Zarn^n,  IQ24). — Nucv»  Raoop.  Lib.  v,  Tft. 
xvii,  U-y  7, 

*  Arvhlvo  dc  Sim&nctM.  Inquixicinn.  Lib,  039,  fol.  1-11,  142. 

*  MAtut«y  Luqiiin,  Autoadc  Fc  dc  Cordova,  p.  211.— Royal  Library  of  BoHin, 
Ql.  OMU. — Archii.-o  hist,  nacion&l.  Inquiucion  6e  VaIl^DGill,  Li>g.  100. — Archivo 
de  SioiaDCM,  InquiMioioo,  Lib.  890. 
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Uiosc  for  the  proeecution.  WTicn,  in  1640,  Aguslin  G6mes  de  la 
Pcfia,  CUTS  o(  Perdigon,  was  tried  in  N'&lladolid  for  cttrrying 
uneonsccraieii  forms  in  the  proccsaon  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  the 
caae  was  HUsiH-iuicti  «iii  tin'  grrmnd  lliat  tlic  testimony  was  per- 
jured, the  Suprenia,  in  approving  the  vot<*,  felt  it  necessary  to 
order  that  the  fiscal  should  prosecute  the  accuser  and  his  wit- 
nesge-s,  showing  that  tliis  wa.-*  by  no  means  a  nialtcr  of  course.' 
B«  this  as  it  may,  in  Toledo  a  record,  extending  from  1575  to 
16!0,  and  embracing  1172  trials,  only  conUunseightcasesof  false- 
witness,  and  a  further  n»corcl  of  the  same  trilnirial,  from  1648  to 
17&I,  has  Dot  a  single  one  in  its  agf^rcgate  of  1205  cases,*  In 
VaJIadoli<l,  out  of  GGl  trials  occurring  between  1622  and  1662, 
Ili(!re  ari*  bnt  seven  cases  of  false  witness.*  In  Madrid,  thp  reconbi, 
from  1703  to  1751,  prcfcnt  hut  a  single  trial  for  false-nit ness, 
and  this  arose  out  of  a  marriage  caae.* 

Unfortunately  these  slender  returns  do  not  prove  that  |)eriiiry 
was  uncommon.  Philip  V,  among  his  other  attempted  reforms, 
in  a  decree  of  July  26,  1705,  called  attention  to  the  facility 
afforded  to  the  execrable  wickedness  of  false  denunciations  and 
fa1se-wilDC68,  impa'Qng  on  many  innon;nt  persons  Uie  difficult 
task  of  protecting  honor,  property  and  hfe,  to  the  perverrion  and 
scandal  of  justice.  These  e.normou^  and  pernicious  abuses  he 
attributed  to  the  non-enforcement  of  the  penalties  prescribeil  by 
the  laws,  because  the  moderate  punifihmcnts,  bo  rarely  inflicted, 
encouraged  rather  than  represRed  the  audacity  of  the  evil- 
minrled.  He  therefore  ordered  the  Suprema  to  see  that  the  legal 
penaltiefl  were  rigorously  imposed,  and  the  Suprema  obe<lienUy 
transmitted  this  to  the  tribunala  with  instructions  to  conform  to 
it  strictly.* 

This  seems  to  have  had  some  effect,  but  not  much.  In  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  autos  held  in  Spain,  from  1721  to  1727,  out  of 
962  sentences,  there  are  but  eeventeen  for  false-witness  and  these 
reprcscut  only  about  huU  that  number  of  cases,  for  in  one  there 
were  five  accomplices  and,  in  two  others,  three  each.  The  punifih- 
ments  remain  as  of  old.  scourginfi,  galleys  and  exile,  and  there  is  no 
difference  made  between  ofTcnderB  in  marriagCHr^ses  and  those 

'  Afehivo  dc  Sirnan«».  IrKitiixicion,  I>?b.  M2.  fol.  26. 

'  Ltbmry  of  the  Univ.  of  Uullc,  Yo,  20,  T.  I. — Arcbivo  hist,  oadon&l,  Inqiu- 
xieioR  (k  Tol«do,  Lejc.  1. 
'  AkMvo  dr  RimatKiw,  loquinoion.  Leg.  £52. 
•  IbtdciD,  Lib.  876. 
■  Areliivo  bi«t.  Dtnonal,  InquislGloi)  de  Valencia,  Lsg.  10,  o.  3,  fol.  184,  IS5. 
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involviag  the  dealh-pfrnalty  by  accui^tiona  of  Judatstn.  One 
of  tliiisc  Intler  excited  considerable  int^rfst  at  the  time.  Throe 
penit«nt«  from  Catliz,  imdcrgoing  punii^ments  for  JudfU!!Tn, 
accused  fnurtirn  [)rrsons  of  prnrti.siiig  Jewish  ntcs,  but  they  had 
not  8tudie«i  their  parts  well,  their  stories  did  not  accord  and,  on 
being  arrested,  they  confessed.  Their  intended  victims  were 
honor<Nl  with  a  NjHTial  auto  de  fc  in  Seville,  Noveniber  30,  1722, 
to  which  they  were  conveyetl  by  familiars  in  the  handsomest 
WMwhes  of  the  city;  in  the  chxirch  of  San  Pablo  they  were  wated 
npar  \n  the  iinniiwtors,  the  evidence  was  puhiiely  read,  their 
innocence  was  procliunied,  and  they  were  carried  home  in  the 
«oache«.  This  was  followed,  June  6,  1723,  by  the  auto  in  which 
the  iwrjurers  were  sontpnced  to  two  hundred  Ia.shew  aiiiece  and 
the  two  of  them,  who  were  men,  to  seven  years  in  the  gaiieys. 
Somewhat  tuniiJar  was  a  case  in  Santiago,  in  1724,  when  five 
ciilprits  were  eoncprned,  of  whom  the  leader,  Pedro  Gareia  Rodri- 
guez, was  puniflhed  with  two  hundred  lashes  and  five  years  of 
galleys,  while  his  accontphces  had  the  lashes  and  eight  years  of 
Gxilc' 

The  moderation  shown  towards  perjury  increased  in  the  latrat 
period.  In  1817,  the  deacon  Manuel  GonEAlez  Ribndeneyra  was 
proseeut^d  for  it  by  the  tribunal  of  Santiago  but,  when  the 
tumarin  was  submitted  to  the  Suprenia,  it  wnt  a  commission  to 
the  Benedictine  Abbot  of  Monforte  to  warn  the  offender  that  in 
future  he  must  conform  \m  depositions  to  the  truth,  as  beeomes 
a  minister  in  holy  f)rdcr.'',  for  otherwise  he  would  not  be  treated 
■with  the  benignity  which  now  imposed  on  him  only  eight  days  of 
Bpiritnal  exercises  in  the  monastery.  Apparently  even  this  was 
expected  U)  excite  rc.'dslancc,  for  a  further  provision  threatened 
him,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  prosecution  according  to  law.* 


» 


Tlieoretically  there  was  laudahle  eare  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
evidence  for  condemnation.  The  ancient  Glot^sator  on  the 
Dccrotum  Bsya  that  two  witnesses  are  sufficient  to  convict  a 
pope,  hut  the  authorities,  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Inquisi- 
tion, hold  tbat«  although  this  is  good  in  ordinary  law,  yet,  in  a 
orime  entailinp  such  consequences  as  heresy,  especially  as  the 
(ipfenee  is  crippled  by  the  suppression  of  the  witnesses'  names, 
there  tdiould  be  mueh  hmlaticin  in  convictinga  man  on  the  cvi- 


'  Bib!.  nncHiti*],  MSS.,  K,  13S,  p.  43.— RoytLt  Ubnry  ol  Berlin,  Qt.  0M8. 
*  ArchiTO  d«  SimsDCM,  Iiiquuicit^iv  T.i)>.  SOO. 
vou  It  36 
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dcnw  fjf  only  two  vvUnp-sscs.'  Still,  two  were  rookun<^J  Kufiirir-nt, 
unle^ft  they  were  nccoiiiplicfs,  wlurn  three  were  requirwl  ami  these 
supported  by  other  indications.'  Yet  as  one  witness  was  sufficient 
to  jii-stify  torture,  these  scruples  did  not  save  the  aecased  but 
only  exposed  him  t<>  the  risk  of  cuuvictiug  himself  if  his  endurance 
did  not  exhaust  the  re-sourcefl  of  the  torture-chamber.  In  fact, 
in  the  acrn'cy  of  the  trihunal,  the  discretion  of  the  judges  was  the 
oidy  rule,  and  they  could  construe  tlie  lawa  of  (.'vident-e  a^  they 
F&vr  fit,  as  when  a  violation  of  BareeloDa  led  the  Suprema,  in 
1568,  to  rehuke  the  inquiatora  because,  on  the  evidence  of  a 
slnj^e  witjjwis  they  prosecuted  Guillen  Contada,  tortured  him 
tnnee  and,  without  convicting  him,  abandoned  him  to  the  secular 
arm  for  burning;  nor  was  he  the  only  victim  of  the  kind,  for  they 
did  the  tiaiue  with  Juan  del  Payea.'  Uuw  much  of  this  occunod 
elsewhere  the  world  «ill  never  know. 

The  theory  that  it  required  two  witnesses  to  prove  a  fact  was 
develoiHid  into  the  rule  tliat  they  must  be  con/csto— tliat  is, 
witneaaes  to  the  samp  individual  act  of  heresy — hefore  it  could 
be  accepted  as  proved.  It  is  oft«n  found  urged  in  the  arguments 
for  the  defence  that  the  witneeaes  are  mirjulaTCJf  and  not  conlestcs, 
but  in  practice  such  a  defence  was  usually  disregarded  or,  nt  motrl^ 
only  led  to  the  unfnilinp  re-iource  of  torture.  Thus,  in  a  ease 
referred  to  the  Suprema  for  decision,  the  tribimal  reputed  that 
there  were  many  wituesses  to  prove  that  the  accused  vaa  a 
Jewetw,  hut  they  were  not  contestea,  for  none  of  them  cited  the 
others,  but  ewh  one  named  somebody  else  who  coidd  at  t^-st  the 
f  aot ;  they  deposed  to  lIr*  itamc  time  and  place,  but  varied  as  to  the 
years.  In  the  cnnnulta  de  fe  some  meniberp  voted  for  rolaxatioo 
and  others  for  torture;  the  matter  was  sent  up  to  the  Suprema 
and,  whatever  its  decision  may  have  been,  the  accusetlsuffereth* 

Even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Escobar  affirms  the  rule 
absolutely;  if  one  vtilness  swears  that  he  heard  Pedro  say  in  the 
market-place  tliat  God  is  not  a  Trinity  and  another  that  he  heard 
him  say  ao  in  a  house,  it  does  not  con\iet  him  for  neither  fact  ia 

'  GIo«n.  in  Cap.  2.  Dccrcd  P.  n.  Caus.  ii,  Q.  A. — Eynierif .  Krrct.  Inqula  P. 
nt,  dp.  71. — Ouul.  Fiiltod.  QuawtioRM,  Q,  xt  (duvna  de  Off.  R>.  Inqnlt.  Ed. 
1069,  i>.  3»2).— S.  Auionlni  Suniiue  P.  m,  Tit,  xviii.  oap.  2,  \  $. — Sumtna  TAbicn* 
fL  V.  fngtiinlor,  n.  37. — Fr.  Pegnv  CoiumetiL.  cxx  in  Krvct.  loquis.  P.  ai.— 
Itojax  dr  TIiLnt.  P.  u.  n.  100-3. 

*  J^^rhi^'»  hirt.  luioionnl,  Inquisicioa  de  ValcDcia,  Lrx-  21)0.  M.  SO. 

*  ArrJiU-o  dr  Siiuanca*.  Inqiiimcion,  Vinilaa  d«  n.tm'kina,  ht^,  15,  fol.  90. 

*  Archiw  Ac  Simoacwi,  ta(|ui(icion,  Lib.  937,  ((4.  212. 
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legally  provetl.'  Such  a  definition,  however,  threw  too  many 
ob»t&clc«  iu  tbe  wuy  uf  Llie  proiiecutiou  not  to  be  ctuUeii  and,  m 
Fact,  there  were  cliu«eEi  of  ca»t?B,  such  as  solicitation  in  (he  confed- 
aion&l,  ID  which  it  was  imposidble  to  have  more  than  one  witness 
to  each  iniUviduEil  act.  So,  iu  prosecutiooa  for  Jud&ittni,  in  wtiidi 
the  evidence  freciuenlly  coverctl  a  loug  sericd  of  years  and  turned 
OD  ioGnilesimAl  incidents  in  dnily  Hf<-,  concurrent  witnesses  to 
any  angle  one  couhl  scarce  be  had.  Vet  ttic  chums  of  the 
Inquisition  l-o  extreme  benignity  required  this  to  he  understood  b9 
Eseohar  expresses  it,  while  in  practice  it  was  disregarded.  U 
was  iliscovcred  that  witnesses  coulii  be  crmtestes  in  ycnnc  when 
they  teatifieil  to  different  acts  of  heresy,  and  thus  make  full  proof. 
It  i.t  true  that  Rojai<,  after  citing  authorities  on  both  ados,  eon- 
dudes  that  the  rule  requiring  two  concurreat  witnesses  to  a  fact 
must  be  observed,  hut  one  of  hts  authoritJcs  asserts  (liat  the  con- 
trary is  the  rule  in  practice,  and  the  Suprema  affirmed  this,  July 
27,  1590,  by  ordering  that,  where  forutal  heresy  is  concerned, 
depontions  as  to  tUfferent  ceremonies  and  points  of  faith  arc  to 
be  held  afl  amieites.*  This  was  inevitable  and  it  was  only  sanc- 
tioning  what  had  long  beea  the  cufit^m  Id  the  thbunala. 

Tliere  was  much  laxity  in  th^  character  of  the  e\nrlence  accepted. 
In  the  eeeular  courts,  hearsay  testimony  was  not  admitted  as 
proof  unlejnj  a  witnes.s  had  heard  a  :tiattcr  from  so  many  persons 
as  to  eonsttitute  piiblir  fame,  in  which  case  it  was  allowed  a  certain 
weight.*  In  the  Inquisition  the  same  rule  was  nominally  followed, 
but  in  practice  hearsay  evidence  was  welcomed  and  was  utilized. 
All  the  f?o»sip  and  taltip  of  a  viHafte  was  ('agerly  accepted  and 
recorded,  to  bo  reproduced  in  the  publication  of  evidence  fm-- 
niahcd  to  the  ace\Lsc<l,  and  it  unquestionably  had  its  weight  when 
laid  bpfore  the  conmilla  <le  fe  which  voted  the  sentence.  Witnesses 
were  often  brought  in  to  swear  that  they  had  heard  the  direct 
witness  assert  that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  the  heresy  charged, 

■  Gwoturde  Notul.  et  I^iril.  proliuxU.  P.  i.  Q.  ix,  i  3.  d.  18. 

'  Simtmao!  Eneliirid.  Til.  xxxvii,  n.  S. — r£nuiu>,  pp.  871-2. — Rojiu  de  HsnH, 
P.  u,  Q.  139-15.— .\rchivn  <]u  !^inuuica«,  I.ili.  930,  fuJ.  S7. 

•  .\rctin-0  hint,  nacionitl,  InfiaiKicior  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  1,  fol.  Wl. 

In  the  oncic^t  fufru  of  Tenit'l,  in  foroc  frtini  1178  to  1597,  cvidtiitT  to  be  legal 
mpilred  tAbctif  )>o1h  iti^tiuMt  hnrini:— "  Quin  nitltuflpromlA  vimi  x-elprotolo 
kU'lifu  (Wipt  fpcipt  in  (■■frtimoni",  jiixia  fonim." — Ponim  Tvirolii.  ivipuuil*  in 
AnKonin  Adcfonm  nft.  Anno  Poiniaicc  nativitalia  mctxxvi,  .\Tt,  315  (Ztua- 
gau.  1906). 
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and  this  WM  regarded  as  cumulative  e\ideneo.  Sometimes  it 
happened  that  thr%  wcondary  irilucsscs  made  a  much  stronger 
statement  than  their  prinrlpal  and,  in  such  ca^,  the  5t«cAl  waa 
directed  to  insort  both  in  the  accusation,  with  the  reserve  that 
the  direct  testimony  would  bt!  considered  when  senti^ncing,  the 
object  being  to  terrify  and  mislead  the  prisoner.'  The  kind  of 
evidence  that  was  gravely  accepted  and  recorded  is  seen  in  the 
trial  of  the  Licentinte  [^uis  de  Guevara,  who  was  reconciled  in  the 
Toledo  auto  de  fe  of  1504.  In  an  abstract  of  the  more  importikDt 
testimony  :l  is  stated  that  the  fourth  U'ilnei's  had  heard  a  man 
say  that  a  certain  Morisca  wajt  a  great  bitch,  for  site  coupled  with 
other  dogs,  meaning  the  eaid  Luis  de  Ouevara.'  Such  hearsay 
gossip  was  laboriously  aeeiimulal«d  to  an  incredible  degree,  and 
it  is  ea^  to  appreciate  its  effect  on  the  defendant,  when  cunningly 
mingled  with  the  direct  evidence  in  the  publication  of  witnesses, 
which  he  was  required  to  answer  on  the  spot,  il«m  by  item, 
tending  to  confuse  him  and  leading  him  to  entrap  himself.  In 
tlic  trial  at  Valhwlolid,  in  1641,  of  Sebastian  dc  los  Rios,  cura  of 
Tomhrio,  there  wej-e  fourteen  witiiPsses  de  vitnt,  or  direct,  and 
twenty  dc  oidas,  or  hearsay,  and,  in  1659,  Guiomar  Antmies  waa 
thrown  into  the  secret  prison,  with  sequestration  on  the  tiifitimony 
of  one  witness  de  visu  and  eleven  de  oidas.  LatitudinarianUm 
as  to  evidence  could  scarce  go  further  than  in  the  case  of  Fray 
Alonso  Capera,  tried  in  1643,  as  a  curandaro  for  treating  disease  by 
conjurations,  against  whom  there  testified  twenty  nntneasea,  "men 
and  women,  minors  and  adults,  some  direct,  others  hearsay  and 
others  on  suspicion.'"  When  it  is  remembered  that  no  witne^a, 
however  infamous  or  unfit,  %va3  rejocled,  we  can  conceive  the 
quality  of  the  evidence  on  wliicli  depended  the  fate  of  the  accused. 

While  the  Tnquibilion  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  hercey, 
internal  and  mental,  a.i  well  as  external  and  formal,  it  covdd  only 
prosecute  when  heresy  was  manifested  or  inferable  by  external 
acts  or  words,  and  these  bad  to  be  investigated  with  the  utmost 
minuteness.  l"ho  land  was  filled  ■ft'ith  those  whose  external  con- 
formity might  be  but  the  cloak  for  secret  dissidence.  The  New 
Christian  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  a  possible  or  even  a 


'  Pnxia  Pr»ccdcndt,  cap.  10,  a.  i  (.Vrohivo  liist.  nhciopnl,  laquiskioii  de 
Valcnoiu). 
»  Ma.  «f  ih«  I.tbf«ry  of  XTniv.  <■!  lUUe,  Yo,  30,  T.  I. 
'  Ardiivo  de  Suaanoas.  laquialcioa.  Leg.  SA2,  fol.  2H,  42. 33. 
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probable  apostate,  whose  baptism  only  served  to  render  him  guilty 
and  to  subject  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.  He 
might  be  regular  in  religious  observance,  be  liberal  to  church  and 
friar,  be  a  constant  purchaser  of  the  Cruzada  indulgences,  and 
yet  be  secretly  a  believer  in  the  Law  of  Moses  or  of  Mahomet. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  Inquisition  to  detect  and  punish  these 
apostates;  it  was  rarely  that  they  betrayed  their  infidelity 
by  imprudent  avowals  or  hasty  speeches,  except  to  so-called 
accomplices  or  to  cell-companions,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such 
witnesses,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  proof  against  them 
arose  from  their  adherence,  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes,  to  the 
rites  and  usages  which,  through  long  succession  of  generations, 
had  become  a  second  nature.  It  was  on  this,  then,  that  prosecu- 
tions largely  depended,  and  the  simplest  acts  that  savored  of 
Judaism  or  of  I^am  were  regarded  as  incontrovertible  proofs  of 
apostasy,  requiring  reconciliation  to  the  Church,  with  ^1  that  it 
implied  and,  if  subsequently  persisted  in,  proving  relapse  with  its 
penalty  of  the  stake. 

Familiarity  with  the  practices  of  the  condemned  religions  was 
therefore  part  of  the  necessary  training  of  the  inquisitor,  and 
long  descriptive  catalogues  were  compiled  for  their  information. 
In  order  also  that  the  people  might  be  duly  instructed,  and  be  on 
the  watch  to  denounce  their  neighbors,  these  were  incorporated 
in  the  Edicts  of  Faith  annually  published  in  all  the  churches. 
Much  of  tlie  evidence  recorded  in  the  trials  and,  for  the  most 
part,  accepted  as  conclusive,  consists  of  acta  in  themselves  per- 
fectly innocent  and  appearing  to  us  wholly  indifferent  and 
unworthy  of  consideration.  Observing  the  Ramadan  or  the  fast 
of  Queen  Esther  of  course  would  admit  of  no  extenuation,  but 
there  were  a  host  of  trivial  observances  which  seem  to  the  modern 
mind  altogether  inadequate  to  the  prominence  accorded  to  them 
in  the  trials.  This  extreme  minuteness  with  which  such  observ- 
ances were  held  to  prove  apostasy  was  an  innovation.  Of  old, 
the  Church  recognized  the  impossibility  of  changing  abruptly 
customs  so  imbedded  in  the  routine  of  daily  life,  and,  while  such 
practices  were  to  be  repressed,  they  were  not  treated  as  heresy. 
The  great  council  of  Lateran.in  1215,  alludes  to  their  frequency, 
but  contents  itself  with  ordering  prelates  to  force  converts  to 
abandon  all  remnants  of  their  old  faith.'  It  was  otherwise  in 
Spain  and  the  evidence  on  which  prosecutions  were  based  and 


>  ConcU.  LatersQ.  TV,  ann.  1215,  cap.  Ixx. 
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puni»limi!iit^  inflicted  would  often  appear  to  us  to  be  of  the 
f1im^p-st  character. 

Changing  the  body-linen  or  table-linen  on  Saturday,  lighting 
candles  on  Friday  and  similar  observanrrs  were  proofs  of  a  most 
damaging  characKtr;  even  eating  amin — a  broth  liked  by  Jvws — 
is  enumerat^l  among  the  otTences  entailing  appearance  in  an 
auto  do  fi'.'  Whpn  Brianda  dp  Banlaxt  was  on  trial  at  SaragosBa, 
in  1491,  s*hc  admittc<l  that,  when  a  child,  .ibe  liad  caicn  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  Passover  brea<l  given  to  her  by  a  playmate,  and  this 
was  gravely  dplailed  in  hpr  sentence  as  one  of  the  proofs  of 
"v*.'hement  euepicion"  for  wliich  siie  was  eeverely  punished.* 
CSreiimciaion,  in  the  laU-r  period,  was  an  evidence  almost  decisive 
and,  with  male  defendants,  an  inspection  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
tribunal  was  customary  but,  in  the  earlier  time,  before  the  expul- 
sion sn<l  forcc<l  eon\'ersion  of  the  Jews,  it  was  merdy  an  indication 
that  A  man  was  a  New  and  not  an  Old  Ctmstian.  yoi  iu  an  auto 
de  f«  at  Saragassa,  in  I486,  Pedro  and  Lui»  dc  Almazan,  nn  tlus 
evidence  alone,  were  eentenced  to  perform  penance  with  Kghted 
candles  and  to  ten  years  of  exile.*  Among  the  Moriseos,  staining 
tlie  nailH  with  henna  was  held  to  justify  jsuspirion ;  refusing  to  cat 
the  Hash  of  animals  that  had  died  of  natural  causes  waa  highly 
dama^nR;  a  propensity  to  cleanliness  by  washing  one's  self  was  an 
indifAt.ion  of  apostasy  anil,  in  the  trial  of  Mari  Gomez  at  Toledo, 
in  1550,  as  a  relapsed  impenitent,  one  of  the  charges  was  that,  In  her 
fonner  trial,  she  had  not  confessed  that,  some  fifteen  years  before, 
a  kid  had  beeti  killed  in  her  hoiuse  by  cutting  itjt  throat.* 

How  slender  was  the  evidence  reqvusite  for  proeccutioD  is 
manifRstP<l  in  the  trials  of  a  whole  family,  in  Valladolid,  from  1622 
to  1624.  When  Dr.  Jorje  Enrricpioi:,  physician  to  the  l>ukp  of 
Alva,  dieil,  the  body  wa«  soiled,  requiring  washing,  followed  by  s 
clf^n  shirt.  A  number  of  witncjwes  thereupon  deposed  that  it 
was  preparei.1  for  sepulture  according  to  Jewish  rites.  The  con- 
eulta  dc  fe  on  the  arrest  wat>  Dot  unanimous,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Suprema,  which  orderetl  the  arre-st  of  all  conceme«i,  with 
8eque.ttration.  The  whole  family,  widow,  children  and  ser\'ants. 
vnth  some  cou^ns,  were  thrown  Into  the  secret  prison  and  the 

'  Heniorin  de  di^-encM  Anton  (Appmdix  to  Vol.  I,  pp.  509,  5M). 

*  rhnpivrs  from  the  Bfligioun  HiHtorv  of  gp«ia,  pp.  173,  478. 

•  M.SS    rif  Ro>-sl  Librirr  of  (Sfpi-iiiiiiRi^.  213  fa!.,  p.  148.— .Ucltivo  bM. 
niuHonal,In(|iiim«Mn  de TdImIo, Lrg .  ^M.—MotnoriA de  divenw*  AuUm  (uAi'twp. 

p.  eoo). 

«  8m  "Moriwoa  of  9p«o,"  pp.  116.  129-30. 
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eklfiflt  BOn,  a  youth  of  Iwrnty,  diwl  from  thr  effects  of  torture. 
Aftor  nearly  two  years  of  this,  the  e\'idpni:;e  was  so  weak  tliut  Uic 
oonsulU  dc  fe  voted  in  discordia  and  the  Suprcma  ordered  the 
prisiinere  to  be  acquitted.  So,  in  1625,  Maiiue!  de  v\zevpdo,  a 
^ocmak.u-  of  Salamanca,  was  denounced  because  he  had  rf'niovcd 
tbp  lump  of  fat  from  a  log  of  mutton  vhich  he  took  to  a  baker  to 
be  roaflted.  The  coosulta  voted  to  dismiss  the  case  but  the  fiscal 
apjU'ttitHl  to  iho  Buprcma,  wiiicU  ordcrrd  arrpst  with  setjueatra- 
ti<m.  The  trial  went  on  through  nil  the  forms  and  when  at  length 
Azevedo  learned  from  the  accusation  what  was  thp  charge,  he 
said  that  lie  van  ignoruiit  of  llu»  being  a  Jewish  custom,  but  bad 
been  told  that  a  leg  of  mutton  roasted  better  when  the  fat  wa» 
cut  out.  When  the  defence  was  reached  he  proved  that  he  was 
an  Old  Cluutiuu  ou  all  tddes;  he  wa«  not  acquitted  but  the  case 
Was  suspended.  Had  he  been  a  New  CliristiaD  he  would  liuvu 
becTi  tortured  and  ponaiiced.  whether  he  overcame  the  torture 
or  not.  In  another  caw,  in  Uri6,  one  of  llie  charges  was 
that  the  accused,  in  ."ilicing  bread,  held  the  knife  with  the  edge 
turned  away  and  not  towards  his  breast,  as  was  customary  witii 
CltriHtians.  Trivial  an  all  this  may  etem,  one  occamonaliy  meets 
m  cane  showing  thnt  the  Inqmedtion  tUd  not  always  spend  its 
energies  in  vain  in  following  up  the  slenderest  evidence,  however 
great  were  the  siifTmiig«  frequently  iuJHctcHi  on  the  innriniit.  In 
several  Jewit^h  rase^i  in  ValladoHd,  in  1642,  the  chief  evidence  was 
that  the  meat  before  cooking  was  soaked  in  water  to  remove  the 
blood  and  gn'a.-*!-.  This  led  to  the  liiscovery  and  puni&hment  as 
Judaixers  of  n  group  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  in  IJenavenle,  who 
appeared  in  the  auto  de  fe  of  I6-I1.  As  soon  as  one  was  brought 
U)  confeHs,  he  impliratod  others,  and  the  net  was  ppread  which 
captured  them  all.  The  fact,  however,  that  torture  wa«  freely 
use<l  VH^l&  an  unpleasant  dmibt  over  the  justice  of  the  reflult.^ 

Huspieion  might  be  aroused  by  negative  as  well  as  by  positive 
indioatiom;  and,  in  the  Spain  of  the  Inifuisition,  it  behooved  every 
man  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  the  performanre  of  what  were 
regarded  as  evidences  of  orthodoxy,  as  well  as  in  the  avoidance  <rf 
what  created  doubt,  for  everywhere  around  him  were  aealoua 
spies,  CAger  to  .serve  the  faith.  In  1635,  Manuel  Mardes,  travelling 
with  his  wife  and  two  other  woirien,  pa.ssed  two  men  laboring  in 
a  field  without  naluting  them.  One  of  tliem  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  say  "Praised  he  JenuK  Christ"  or  "Prajned  be  the  most 


'  Archivu  de  SiiiuiiicM,  InqiiuncaDD.  Leg.  552.  fvl.  3,  0,  31.  33. 
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Bleatwl  Sacrament,"  1o  which  he  impnitlently  replied  that  God 
was  not  known  \i\  his  own  land.  Thr  laborers  promptly  dfinouncttl 
him  to  the  nearest  cominiasioner  of  the  Intiuisition,  who  arrested 
him.  The  califieadores  voted  that  this  was  inanifesl.  Judwsm  and 
he  was  thrown  into  the  secret  prbon  of  Valladolid,  with  deques- 
tratioD.  Then  there  came  additional  evidence  from  a  cell- 
companion  that  he  washed  his  hands  on  rising  and  before  eating. 
He  denied  all  intention  until  he  was  smartly  tortured,  when  he 
confessed  all  that  was  dcared.' 

Naturally  this  negative  e\"idence  wa*  habitually  sought  by  the 
tribunals.  In  the  trials  for  Judaiicn]  and  MalionietaniKm,  ttie 
accused  was  always  interrogated  as  to  his  trEuning  in  Cbrbtiaa 
foruiulujj.  He  was  a^iked  to  recite  the  credo  and  the  customary 
prayers  of  the  Paternoster,  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Salve  Regina, 
and  was  made  to  cross  himself,  to  see  whether  or  not  he  did  it  id 
a  manner  to  show  that  it  was  habitual.  In  Spain  there  w(>re  two 
forms  of  this — mntiguarse  and  rig^norae— the  former  consisting 
in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
joined,  passing  them  from  forehead  to  cheek  and  from  the  left  to 
the  right  shoulder:  tbe  latter  in  touching  the  forehead,  mouth 
and  chest  with  the  th\mib  ami  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  or 
with  the  thumb  alnne.  This  was  often  a  crucial  teat.  Of  Marl 
C6mez  it  is  recorded,  July  15, 1550,  "She  repeated  tl\e  Ave  Maria; 
she  wa»  imperfect  in  the  FatcmottttT  and  the  creed  and  said  she 
did  not  know  the  Salve  Itegina.  She  performed  the  sigao  ill  but 
the  santiguada  well."* 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  enter  thtu  ntunutely  into  the 
details  of  inquisitorial  treatment  of  evidence,  u  it  was  so  largely 
a  determining  factor  in  the  fate  of  the  accu.s«l.  From  this  exam- 
ination it  is  impoHijiblc  to  resist  the  concluaon  that  the  system 
of  procedure  was  framed  rather  to  secure  conviction  than  to 
ascertmn  the  truth.  Guilt  was  presumeij  in  the  fact  of  arrest  and 
the  busloeas  of  tho  tribunal  was  to  prove  it. 

'  .^rchi%-o  dc  Simancaa.  Inquisicton,  Le{.  552,  fol.  t7. 
'  Prooc«o  contra  tiari  G6inei  (MS.  pm<a  me). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONFESSION. 

The  heretic  was  not  only  a  criminal  but  a  mnner.  This  imposed 
on  the  Inquisition  a  two-fold  function — to  discover  and  punish 
crime  and  to  save  the  soul  of  the  sinner.  Its  position  was 
anomalous.  It  could  scarce  be  called  a  spiritual  tribunal,  for 
inquisitors  and  members  of  the  Suprema,  as  we  have  seen,  might 
be  laymen.  The  jurisdiction  over  heresy  was  a  special  delegation 
from  the  Holy  See  but,  although  the  inquisitor  might  excom- 
municate, when  the  censure  was  to  be  removed  he  did  not  do  it 
himself  but  empowered  any  priest  to  perform  the  ceremony.'  He 
never  received  sacramental  confessions  or  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  penitence;  even  when  a  Protestant  applied  to  him  to  be 
admitted  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  a  priest  was  called  in  to 
hear  the  confession  and  grant  absolution. 

Thus,  while  exercising  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  inquiator, 
even  if  in  holy  orders,  abstained  from  exercising  spiritual  func- 
tions. Yet,  as  a  judge,  his  duties  were  not  purely  secular.  In 
theory  the  object  of  the  Inquintion  was  the  saving  of  souls;  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  heresy  were  merely  a  necessary 
means  to  that  end.  The  burning  of  the  obstinate  impenitent, 
beades  avenging  the  offence  to  God,  was  the  removal  of  a  gan- 
grened member  to  preserve  the  body  from  infection.  The  penal- 
ties inflicted  on  the  repentant  were  not  pimishment  but  penance 
and  he  was  not  a  convict  but  a  penitent;  whatever  statement  he 
made  during  his  trial,  even  in  obstinately  denying  the  charges, 
was  a  confesaon,  and  the  penal  prison  to  which  he  was  consigned 
was  a  casa  de  ■penUeneia  or  de  misericordia.  Even  denunciations 
and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  sometimes 
called  confessions. 

While  the  distinction  was  fully  recognized  between  judicial 
and  sacramental  confession,  and  the  inquisitor  was  in  no  sense  a 
confessor,  there  was  a  curious  assumption  that  in  the  tribunal 

>  Anhivo  hist.  DMiaDal,  Inqulnoion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  49S. 
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confessioD  was  of  a  mixed  character,  partaking  of  ixiDi  rUis»ii>s.' 
The  whole  procedure  was  <!irectecL  to  induce  ihf^  accusni  to  confess 
his  errors,  to  profej^s  repcntnncc  and  to  beg  for  mcrey.  He  was 
ailjiireti  by  the  love  of  God  and  his  Blessed  .Mother  tn  discharge 
his  conscience  and  save  his  suui  by  a  fu'l  confession,  as  to  himself 
and  others,  w-ithout  uttering  faW  testimony  as  to  himself  or  to 
them,  llie  so-calletl  advocate  who  was  furnished  to  defend  him 
was  intitructed  to  urge  hini  lo  t)u»,  and  to  explain  that  the  Holy 
Office  was  not  like  the  other  tribunalB  whose  buflinees  it  waa  to 
punish  the  body,  for  here  the  only  object  was  to  cure  the  soul 
and  10  reunite  to  the  tJburch  tho^e  who,  by  their  eiuK,  bad  left 
the  holy  congregation  of  Christians,  in  violation  of  their  baptisroa] 
promises:  he  should  Ihereforc  cast  aaiie  all  thotiglit  of  that  which 
concerns  the  body  and  think  only  of  his  soul,  confessing  his 
crimes  so  that  the  Holy  Office  could  cure  bis  intirrnity,  wliich  waa 
beyond  lbi>  power  of  iiiiy  other  judge  or  oonfessor.' 

No  doubt  there  were  many  inquisitorB  who  conscientiously 
bolievcd  (hat  this  waa  the  lofty  duty  to  which  ihcy  wen)  devoted. 
Tliere  \vh»  imother  inative,  however,  wlueli  was  not  without  wrapljt 
in  prompting  the  earnest  and  sometimea  cruel  means  resorted 
to,  for  it  was  held  that  eonfe!«iou,  howevur  it  might  be  obtained, 
tiaed  all  defcets  and  irrcgulariticH  in  the  trial.*  An  inquisitor 
conacious  of  having  o\Trstepi«'d  the  limits  was  therefore  doubly 
anxious  to  extort  from  the  accused  admissions  which  ishould 
exonerate  him. 

Thus,  from  the  first  audience  to  the  final  reading  of  the  sentence 
at  the  auto  de  fe,  the  effort  of  the  tribunal  was  to  bring  the  sinner 
to  repenlanfe,  or  at  least  to  confession,  by  adjurationfi.  by  mis- 
leading proniisi^s  of  mercy,  by  threats  and,  if  necessary,  by 
torture.  On  his  way  to  the  stake,  the  man  who  had  persistently 
dcnii'd  his  guilt  wos  accompanitxl  by  ronfessors  urging  him  lo 
admit  it  and  to  repent.  Similar  advantagR  vks  taken  of  the 
death-bed  fears  of  tbo»e  who  died  in  prieon,  when,  as  we  have 
H«n,  confessors  sent  to  Uictii  were  instructed  to  listen  to  them 
only  in  case  they  confesseti  sutlicienlly  to  "saUrfy"  the  adverse 
testimony. 

This  urgency  to  Lnduee  confesaon  producctl  the  natural  result 
that  the  unfortunates  Rubjeeted  to  it  were  led,  uul  infrequenlly, 


<  Simoncw  de  Catb.  rnstiU.  Tit,  xiii,  n.  ». 

'  Archivo  de  Alosi1£,  Hikclciulit.  Left.  514'  (Lib.  0). 
1 


RoJM  <1p  HrtrL  r.  a,  Asam.  35.  n,  2.SS.— PnuEis  PioMdaidi,  cap.  S,  o.  33 
(Arcliiva  hist.  i:a«iocial,  Inquiricinn  dr  VulmKia). 
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to  gratify  Ihwr  judgps  by  admitting  whatever  they  thought 
ncM-cssary  lo  win  tlir>  fftvor  of  the  tribunal.  This  was  recogniwjci 
ia  a  waroing  issued  by  tht  Suproma,  in  1641,  that  much  caution 
was  required  in  weighing  Ihp  trutli  of  confcssiims,  because  the 
accused,  tliTQugh  malici^,  were  wont  to  coofess  against  tbemaelves 
and  others  in  order  to  obscure  the  truth.'  This  waruing  vae 
doubtless  needed,  but  therp  is  liltio  evidence  that  it  wiut  hw^dcd. 
As  a  rule,  llie  cyiifession  was  accepted,  provided  it  was  aufiicicntly 
oriminatory  and,  as  farasregnrdeditsimplicatiouof  acconipHcce, 
it  WM  used  for  their  conviction. 


An  unexpectpd  feature  of  the  in(|uisitorial  records  la  the  number 
of  etpontaneados—fA  those  who  from  variouK  ninlives  voluntarily 
accused  Uicnu-Hdvrs.  In  1172  cast*  occurring  in  Toledo  between 
157£  and  1610  there  are  170  of  these  or  about  one  in  seven. 
This  of  course  is  attributable  to  the  awtumption  that  self- 
denunciation  WHS  an  evidence  of  contrition  which  merited  benig- 
nity. It  is  true  that,  in  the  earlier  period,  when  Kdictsof  Grace 
were  publijshcd,  those  who  came  forward  within  the  term  were 
Bubjccled  to  reconciliation  and  heavy  nndrt«:  their  confcsHons 
were  taken  do'wn  by  notaries  to  be  U8e<l  ai^ainnt  the  friends  whom 
they  incriminated  and  against  themwive?  in  case  of  relapse.  It 
is  further  tnie  that,  after  the  exjnralion  of  the  term,  spontaneous 
oonfeeaion  did  not  avert  confiscation  and  such  other  penance  as 
the  inqui«tor  might  impose — in  fact  it  was  virtually  no  better 
than  if  nmilered  under  prosecutiim.  But,  after  the  first  fury  of 
persecution,  when  spontaneous  self-denunciation  might  be  con- 
mrlerod  as  arising  from  conviction  ami  not  from  frar  nf  accusation 
by  others,  it  was  reganled  more  mercifully.  In  15fi8  we  find  the 
Suprema  sharply  rebuking  the  tribunal  uf  Barcelona  for  having 
eoDdemned  to  reconciliation  and  confiscation  n  French  giri  of 
eigiiteen  and  Antoine  Codrie,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  spontan- 
eously oonfesaed  to  Protestantism  and  against  whom  Uicrc  was 
no  other  evidence;  the  confiitc«ted  property  was  to  be  returned 
to  them  within  nine  days,  whether  or  not  it  was  still  in  the 
bands  of  the  receiver.  The  tribunal  was  also  told  that  it  had 
erred  deplorably  in  the  case  of  AInnso  de  Montoya,  whn  had 
spontaneously  confessed  to  having  been  a  renegade  when  captive 
in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  whom  it  h&<l  tlirown  into  the 


'  Araliivo  da  Sinaun*,  liwiuuiciQa,  Lib.  039,  tol.  9$. 
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secret  prison  and  condemnet:!  to  conBscfttion,  reconciliation  and 
appcaratico  in  an  auto  de  fc  with  a  mitre.* 

Not  long  after  this  the  reports  of  the  tribunal  of  Toledo  present 
numerous  cases  of  spontaneous  splf-ilnnuncialion  which  show 
that  its  influence  on  the  sentence  varied  mlh  the  character  of 
the  confession  and  tht;  motives  to  which  the  inqtudtors  attributed 
it.  There  was  a  curious  easo  of  twelve  JudaiaerH  of  Alc-ixar  de 
Consuegra  who  came  forward  to  licciiBc  thcniselve-s  and  implicate 
twelve  other*;  all  twenty-four  figured  in  tlie  great  auto  de  fe  of 
1591  and  all  harl  the  full  penalty  of  reconciliation,  confifvation 
and  perpetual  prison  with  the  sanbcnito.  On  the  other  hand, 
AndriSs  de  Palncios,  tn  15S6,  presented  himself  and  confessed 
that,  when  sailing  in  the  galleys,  he  had  made  the  acquaiiilane« 
of  an  English  captain  who  converted  him  to  all  the  Lutheran 
hcrej<ies;  tor  six  years,  and  until  within  a  few  weeks,  he  had 
believed  them,  but  now  with  tears  he  begged  for  morey  and  for 
readmission  to  the  Church.  He  was  duly  put  on  trial  and  waa 
privately  reconciled  with  only  some  spiritual  penances.  Id  the 
name  year  occurred  the  more  complicated  case  of  L'rsulc  de  la 
Croix,  a  French  nun  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Margarita  at  .\lcalil 
de  Henares.  She  confessed  to  a  commissioner  there  that  slie  hod 
ind)ibed  some  of  the  errors  current  in  her  native  land;  she  had 
deliberately  struck  a  crucifix  and  had  eaten  meat  on  Fridays. 
The  Suprcma  examined  the  confcwdon  and  ordered  the  commis- 
sioner to  absolve  her.  Subsequently  she  returned  to  confess  that 
she  still  held  the  errors  which  she  ha<l  abjured.  The  Suprema 
ordered  her  to  lie  confined  in  the  secret  prison  and  her  trial  to  pro- 
ceed, rlnrinp;  which  she  n-prated  her  ronfession,  bepgetl  for  mercy 
and  professed  her  desire  to  live  and  die  in  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
consiUta  de  fe  was  puzzled  and,  on  reference  (o  the  Suprema,  it 
ordered  her  to  be  seeretiy  reconcile<l,  the  ssnbenito  to  be  at  once 
removed,  and  her  reclusion  for  a  year  in  a  convent  cell.  As  she 
was  a  relapsed  and  as  Lutheranism  was  the  object  of  special 
severity,  this  mercy  hIiows  ample  consideration  for  spontaneous 
confession,  but  the  event  provwl  that  the  patience  of  the  Inqiu- 
sition  might  be  tried  loo  far.  The  unstAbte  mind  of  the  poor 
creature  continued  to  torment  itself  and,  in  lo94,  she  ftgUO 
accused  herself  of  the  same  errors.  Tlie  tribunal  reported  this 
to  the  Suprema,  with  the  statement  that  she  had  alrearly  beea 


*  Ardiivo  de  Sinuuiciu,  latiuisioioi),  ViaiUta  dc  Baraloos.  Leg.  15,  foL  30. 
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thrice  reconciles],  and  the  order  c&me  to  relax  her  to  ihe  eecul&r 
arm,  wh(.-n  she  was  duly  burnt.' 

Thus  far  there  apptmrs  to  have  been  no  formal  modification  of 
the  Inatructiona  of  14H4  which  made  no  conccssionB  to  ettpan- 
taneadox,  exct-pL  during  »  Tfrm  of  Grace,  but  t-vidently  each  case 
vaa  treated  oti  ttn  merita.  It  was  not  imtil  1605  that  the  Suprema 
decreed  that  foreigners  confessing  their  errors  voluntarily  were 
to  be  reconcileti  without  confiscation.  This  did  not  apply  to 
Dativee,  especiaJly  Juduzera  and  Moriflcos,  in  whose  eases  the 
Suprema  was  coriBultifd  which  usually  remitted  the  confiscatioE. 
Tlie  matter  reinained  in  this  uncertain  condition,  with  an  inerca»* 
ing  tendency  towards  leniency  in  practice.  In  tri\nal  caaeti,  sii«h 
as  herelical  blasphemy  or  thoughtless  propositions,  the  offender 
was  reprimanded,  warned  and  told  to  confess  sacramen tally,  even 
though  there  might  have  been  previous  denunciation  insufficient 
to  justify  arrest.  In  more  serious  matters  we  are  told  that  the 
espontaneado  was  treated  with  great  benignity,  even  when  it 
appeared  that  he  had  come  forward  througli  fear  of  denunciation 
by  acRompliccK  who  tiad  been  arrested.  He  was  given  his  house 
or  the  city  fur  a  priifion,  unless  it  was  necessary  to  seclude  him 
from  those  who  would  pervert  him.  If  he  confessed  to  formal 
heresy,  with  belief  and  intention,  it  was  customary  to  vote  spcret 
reconciliation  with  the  inuricdiatt;  removal  of  the  sanbenito  and 
with  confiscation,  but  the  Suprema  usually  remitted  the  latter 
or  agreed  to  a  composition.  In  some  cases  at  Santiago,  in  the 
sevcnici'nth  century,  the  parties  ofTtTcd  »  payment  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  value  of  their  propej-ty,  but  the  Suprema  told  them 
that  they  could  retwn  it  on  paying  what  the  tribunal  thought 
proper.* 

Confession,  whether  spontaneous  or  after  arrest,  to  be  valid 
in  the  Inquimtion.  imphcd  repentance,  renunciation  of  error  and 
prayer  for  rcadniission  to  Catholic  unity.  Allhougli  judicial,  it 
had  this  in  common  with  sacramental  confesmon  that  it  must  be 
full  and  complete;  every  separate  heretical  net  was  a  sin  and, 
like  sins  in  a  confe3.<qonal,  it  had  to  be  enumerated.  There  must 
be  no  omiseioii,  else  the  confession  was  nugatory,  fida  and  dimi- 
ntiUiy  and  an  aggravated  guilt,  for  the  truly  penitent  nnner  was 


'  MSS.  of  Library  of  Caiv.  of  HaUe,  Yc.  20.  T.  1. 

•  Arohi^'o  hisl.  nftcianal,  Inquiuciou  de  Valencia,  Leg.  61;  I-eg.  290,  foL  80. — 
Archive  d*  AIcmI^.  HAcietuU,  Leg.  S4-l>.  (Lib.4).— BIbl.  nttcional.  USS.,  V,377, 
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held  to  be  eagpr  to  expose  all  his  sins,  in  order  to  gfun  absolution 
lor  them,  and  to  bclray  ult  his  accomplices  in  order  to  aatia/y  bis 
new-born  ha(rcd  of  heresy.  Thus  the  ditninttto  was  at  bad  aa  the 
negaHvo,  fur  he  was  stiU  a  heretic  at  heart.  The  Inslructious  of 
1484  treat  diminutos  as  Impenitents,  to  be  prosecuted  if  subse- 
quent testimouy  shows  that  they  have  concealed  anythiug  ns  to 
themselves  or  to  others.*  Tiied  by  thw  Btandarri  the  eonfearions 
in  the  early  Terms  of  Grate  were  apt  to  be  imperfect  and,  in  the 
endeavor  to  avert  the  awful  consequences  of  this,  it  became 
customary  to  add  to  them  a  protest  that,  if  through  lapse  of 
memory  facts  had  been  forgotten,  the  [K-nitt^nt  on  remembering 
them  would  come  and  confess  them  or,  if  testimony  was  received 
of  matters  omitted,  he  now  accepted  it  as  true  and  asked  pcnaoce 
for  them.  These  prot<?sis  availed  little.  In  the  case  of  Mencia, 
wife  of  Diego  GonsiiUez,  before  the  tribunal  of  Guadalupe  in  1485, 
shf.  added  this  to  her  confesaon,  but  additional  incriuiinating 
evidence  was  given  by  other  (wiutents;  sh^  was  duly  pnweculwl 
and  the  tribunal  apologized  for  not  sending  her  to  the  stake,  in 
view  of  hiT  youth,  her  tearful  coulrition  and  her  heartfelt  desire 
to  return  tfl  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  wherefore  slie  escaped  with 
perpetual  prison.'  Beatrix  Nilfies  was  leas  fortunate.  She  was 
reconciled,  January  \S,  14S5,  in  the  Time  of  Grace,  after  presenU 
ing  a  long  confession  including  all  the  recognized  Jewifdi  practices. 
July  Istshewasarnvied  on  thestrcngthof  evidence  relating  to  acts 
running  back  for  Iw^-nty  years,  embracing  <ictail8  that  happened 
not  to  be  contained  in  her  eonfesaon,  although  it  hail  included 
a  protest  admitting  all  that  she  did  not  remember.  The  tribunal 
held  that  her  confession  had  been  tUminuta,  that  conset^uently 
it  wa.^  feigned  and  she  was  an  impenitent  heretic,  so  she  was 
burnt  alive,  July  31sL*  Similar  was  Uie  fate  of  Andrfa  GonxtUez, 
parish  priest  of  San  Martin  de  Talavera,  who  was  reconciled  in 
the  Time  of  Grace  but,  when  imprisoned  November  12,  1485, 


>  iBftiucckoK*  di^  14&(,  B  13  (.Vrgucllo.  fol.  &). 

■  AnAira  hist,  nwaonal.  Inquiaicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  133.  n.  46^    The  urtlfss 

t<muu'lnat  proioit  i»  "Y  porquo  la  nicnaoriKesdefeisnablc  e  puod*  anr  qu«  algunas 

otru  oases  aya  hcnndo  dc  que  agora  no  lengo  memoha,  protcsto  sate  vuotra 

in*rfwl  fiup  caila  y  de  alfrunas  otfas  OMU  mi-  aeorjnre  lo  vwidr*  k  dftelanr  y 

e»y».(!<*di-  >gi>M  piilo  pciill«iicis,  que  por  mns  in««c1nr»re  alyrojii&rdlxo  qu« 

I  dgun&a  persoDas  ^iajpren  didetulo  o4ns  ooru  de  miut  de  Ian  dmuao  dedandaj 

'qup  m-endo  Ulea  que  vi>e«l.ru  reivn^cin  Im  dtr)<o  tliir  fi?,  deads  agon  yo  iha 

■pruevo  e  digo  quB  son  vnrdaderait  y  pido  ixniitetida  ddliw," 

•  Ikilelln,  AJCtll.  2S»^12. 
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made  a  fuller  confesaon,  imploring  mercy  in  terms  betraying  the 
utm(»t  despair.  There  were  but  two  adverse  witnesses — evi- 
dently prisoners  on  trial — whose  evidence  was  simply  confirma- 
tory of  the  confesfflons,  but  it  sufficed.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  delay  in  getting  a  bishop  and  an  abbot  to  degrade  him,  for 
he  was  not  burnt  until  August  17,  I486.'  Now  in  all  these  cases  the 
confessions  had  amply  admitted  Judaism  and  the  subsequent 
testimony  was  but  surplusage  in  deUul.  This  cruel  practice  goes 
far  to  explain  the  great  number  of  burnings,  in  the  early  period, 
and  it  long  continued  to  fm'nisti  victims.  In  1531  the  tribunal 
of  Toledo  condemned  to  reconciliation,  confiscation  and  prison 
an  old  woman  named  Teresa  de  Lucena;  for  nearly  fifty  years 
she  had  been  living  a  Catholic  life,  but  in  1484  she  had  been 
reconciled  on  a  confession  which  subsequent  testimony  showed 
had  onutted  some  Jewish  observances  and  had  not  named  every 
one  whom  she  had  seen  practice  them.' 

This  demand  for  an  absolutely  perfect  confession  exceeded  that 
of  the  confessional,  where  forgotten  sins  are  charitably  held  to  be 
included.  It  explains  why  inquisitors  labored  so  strenuously 
and  often  so  cruelly  to  make  the  penitent  remember  and  declare 
everything  testified  against  him — what  they  termetl  satisfj^ng 
the  evidence.  It  is  true  that  Simancas  argues  that  defective 
memory  may  render  confession  imperfect,  that  he  who  admits 
himself  to  have  been  a  heretic  includes  all  heretical  customs,  and 
that  the  rigor  of  the  law  should  not  be  visited  on  those  who  return 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  while  Rojas  condemns  the  severity  of  those 
who  hold  that  a  penitent  not  stating  the  full  term  of  his  heresy 
should  be  burnt.*  Yet  the  old  sternness  was  held  to  be  in  vigor 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  only  concession  of 
the  authorities  seems  to  be  that,  if  the  penitent  omits  in  his  con- 
fession anything  worthy  of  relaxation  or  any  accomplices,  when 
these  have  been  proved  by  witnesses,  he  may  have  the  chance  of 
purging  himself  by  torture.* 


*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  153,  n.  331. 

'  D.  Manuel  Serreno  y  Sam,  in  Reviata  de  Arehivot,  etc.,  Abril,  1902,  p.  294, 
'  SimAn«E  de  Cath.  Inatitt.  Tit.  xlviii,  n.  28;  Ejued.  Enchirid.  Tit.  lxi,  J  5. 
— Rojaa  de  Hcret.  P.  I,  n.  597. 

*  Eluddationea  8"  Officii,  J  17  (Archivo  de  Alcaic,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544',  Lib. 
4).— Bibl.  nacionai,  MSS.,  Pp,  28;  V,  377,  cap.  ii,  |  7 

This  was  not  confined  to  the  gpani?h  Inquisition,  but  was  the  current 
practice  of  the  Church  where  it  bad  power.  See  Farinacii  de  Heres.  Q.  187, 
D.133. 
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Yet  tliis  fprocity  had  become  rntlicr  academic  tlian  practical.1 
As  early  as  1570  tlif  Suprt-ina  ordered  that,  in  all  ca«.'«  of  diminv-M 
eion,  the  matters  svipprp-ssed  or  omittfld  were  to  be  recorded  ii 
the  process,  submitted  to  the  consulta  de  fe,  and  then,  without' 
(■akiiig  action,  to  be  sent  to  it  for  its  decision.'    This  can  only 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  execution  of  the  laxvfl 
without  modifying  it  in  principle.    It  remained  nominally  in  force" 
but  I  liavc  met,  iu  the  latvr  perio<.l8,  with  no  case  in  which  its, 
extreme  rigor  waa  enforced,    it  was  not  an  infrequent  occuircnc 
that  reconciled  penitents  were  found,  by  tej-timony  in  lal^ir  trials,^ 
to  have  made  imperfect  confesaiona.    Apparently  a  careful  watcl 
for  this  was  maintained  and,  when  it  was  discovered,  they  we 
tried  again,  but  in  the  setumd  half  of  the  wventiM'nlh  century  thQ 
sentences  were  remarkably  mild — a  few  years  of  prison  ajid  san-l 
bcnito  and  exile  or  poswbly  a  parading  in  vcrguema}    With  the 
recrudeseence  of  persecution  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  was  greater  severity — irremissible  prison  and  aan- 
bcnito  for  life  and,  in  a  Barcelona  case  of  1723,  a  woman  had  two 
hundred  latches  in  athlitton.* 


Closely  connected  mth  diminveio  was  the  confesaon  cS  act 

accompanied  by  a  denial  of  intpntion.  As  we  have  seen,  the' 
Imjuisition  relied  for  proof  on  acte  or  words  from  which  heretical 
belief  was  inferred,  it  being  atsumed  that,  after  baptism,  anyone 
practising  .fudalc  or  Moslem  rilof;  or  euittoms  was  an  apostate. 
Many  of  these  were  wholly  indifferent  in  themselves  and  their 
rignificance  depended  on  the  intentioii  with  which  they  were 
performed,  so  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  accused  to  admit 
the  acts  while  di.sclaimirig  kiiowh^dgc  of  their  religioiw  character. 
He  might  confess  avoidance  of  pork  but  allege  that  it  disagreed 
with  him;  he  might  acknowlo<lge  to  wnshing  hands  or  changing 
linen  hut  as.sert  that  it  wa.H  for  the  »«ake  of  cleanliness:  he  might 
not  deny  uttering  an  heretical  propoeition  but  say  that  it  was 
thoughtless  or  jocular.  As  human  intentions  are  inscrutable,  io 
such  cases  resort  was  inevitable  to  the  universal  solvent  of  judicial 
doubt— torturc~at  least  in  the  later  period.  In  the  earlier  tjine 
it  was  more  in  consonance  with  the  swift  justice  then  habitual  to 
condemn  him;  such  acts,  it  was  argued,  did  not  admit  of  doubt, 

'  MSS.  of  Ro\-al  Library  nf  OojirnlingCD,  218",  p.  I-16.  1 

'  Arrhh-o  hE«t.  nncionjil,  Inquincion  d«  Totedo.  L«S.  I. 
•  ll'idr'in.—Miituie  yLiii)um,  Aatos  dt  Pc  d«  Cordova,  p.  233— Royal  Ubruj 
or  Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 
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they  were  in  Uiemselvm  mnineiit  proof  and  the  accused  was  not 
to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  torture.*  In  the  later  period  the 
aulKoritin.''  are  not  wholly  unanimou*,  for  the  shades  of  guilt  and 
the  collateral  circumBtances  varied  bo  infinitely  that  a  definite 
rule  was  difficult  to  frame.  In  general  it  may  be  summed  up  as 
adtuittcd  that  for  heretical  act£,  under  the  law,  no  plea  of  non- 
intention  could  be  entertained,  and  that  the  offender  mmi  bo 
relaxed,  but  in  practice  he  had  the  benefit  of  torture;  if  he  suc- 
cumbed iu  it  he  vffts  reconciled  with  confiscation,  the  Ralleys  and 
perpetual  prison;  if  he  endured  it  without  confession,  according 
to  the  judicial  lo©c  of  the  age,  he  was  not  acquitted  but  was 
punished,  leas  severely,  for  the  aiLspiciyn.  For  words  and  opinions 
and  heretical  propotjitions,  if  (teriouH,  he  was  to  be  tortured  on 
intention,  but  nut  for  lesser  offences,  in  which  the  appropriate 
penalty  would  be  less  grievou«  than  the  iiillictinn  of  torture — yet 
one  writer  adniilit  tla*  use  of  tt)rture  when  intention  is  denied  in 
the  widely  current  proposition  that  simple  fornication  is  no  an. 
When,  in  these  minor  caaeB,  torture  was  uaed,  if,  according  to  the 
legal  phrase,  it  was  endured  Kufficiently  to  purge  the  testimony, 
it  became  customary  to  suspend  the  ease  or  to  acquit  the  accused.' 
In  the  previous  chapter  (pp.  56fi.  !i&i)  there  arc  one  or  two 
intitructive  cosvbbs  to  ihedangerof  construing  Judaic  observances 
as  impl>'ing  heretical  intention.  In  the  wider  sphere  of  propon- 
tion.s,  an  illustrative  instance  is  that  of  the  Auguatinian  Pedro 
Retomi,  trictl  in  1601,  at  Toledo,  for  denying  the  papal  power  to 
release  souls  from  purgatory.  He  admitted  it,  but  denied  inten- 
tion, asserting  that  he  had  only  used  the  phrase  in  the  course  of 
an  argument.  Tliv  eonsulta  de  fe  voted  for  abjuration  de  levi 
and  a  sharp  reprimand,  but  the  Suprema  ordered  that  lie  should 
be  threatened  with  torture  up  to  the  point  of  Btripping  him  in 
the  torturc-chaniher.  He  endured  thia  without  confessing,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  conaulta  de  fe  was  executed.' 


One  of  the  most  p««cnUaI  retiuisites  to  completeness  of  confes- 
sion was  the  ilenunciation  of  all  accomplices — that  is,  of  all  whom 
the  penitent  knew  to  be  heretics  or  addicted  to  heretical  practices. 

'  AI1>ert,  Albc'rtin.  de  AKnoMCTidis  Asarrt.  Calhol.,  Q.  xxxvi,  in  ftnt.—PtfOBt 
Oammtnt.  7!>  in  Eymeriei  [>in.'ct.  P.  n. 

*  Bibl.  nncioiul,  MSS.,  Pp,  28;  V,  377,  cap.  ii,  (}4,  6.— Aroliivo  hiet,  nadon&I, 
InquiMCion  de  \'nlTOCui.  !>■((,  2OT.  fol.  SO,— Elticidalionea  Stt  Officii,  {  18  (Archivo 
<le  Alcali.  naeimdn,  Ujc.  M4>.  tib.  4). 

■  UBS.  of  Library  Of  L'Dir.  of  Hnlle.  Yo,  2D,  T.  I. 
voun  Z7 
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Thifl,  OF  wp  have  scrn,  was  required  of  all  who  came  in  under 
Ediels  of  Grace,  and,  in  the  Inslruclions  of  1500,  the  inquiator 
was  ordered,  when  any  one  confessed,  to  examine  liini  e3chau«t^ 
ively  a«  to  what  he  knew  of  his  parenUf,  brothers,  kindred  and 
all  other  persons,  and  this  evidence  to  he  used  against  them  waa 
to  be  entered  in  registers  apart  from  the  personal  confession.' 
There  was  usually  little  he«tadoQ  on  the  part  of  the  {K'olicnl  to 
incriminate  hiR  family  and  friends,  for  they  might,  for  all  he  knew, 
be  tliemBelves  under  trial  and  informing  on  him,  so  that  any 
rctieenee  on  his  part  would  convict  him  of  being  n  diminuio  with 
ail  its  fatf^fiil  consequences.  Tbo  iufurniation  tbiiK  obtained  vas 
registered  with  ulpliubelical  indexiu,  su  that  tfae  tribunals 
ohlainmi  a  iiuiss  of  evidetice,  aRainst  those  who  were  Jews  or 
.Moon;  at  heart,  wliich  largoJy  explaiuB  the  rapid  extioiiiiaa  of 
it^  oetivity.  The  value  attached  by  the  Inquisition  to  Ibis  souroe 
of  information  is  expreaeed  by  the  Suprema  in  its  remonstraiice, 
Kebruary  23,  ISM,  to  Clement  VIII  agwast  a  jubilee  indulgence. 
One  of  its  chief  arguments  was  that,  an  heretics  were  all  allied 
and  known  to  each  other,  the  prindpal  means  of  detecting  thejn, 
v/hR  through  the  confessions  of  those  wlio  were  converted,  while 
the  ab5<ohitiim  obtainable  through  the  indulgence  would  release 
them  from  pressure  and  Ibia  mode  of  extirpating  heresy  would 
be  lost.' 

In  the  formulas  compiled  for  interrogating  thft  accused,  v6 
find  special  stress  laid  on  making  thoKO  who  coofess  enumerate 
all  who  had  joined  with  theni  in  belief  and  worship,  or  whom  tbey 
knew  to  be  heretics.  These  were  recorded,  one  by  one,  the  (wui- 
tenl  being  requiretl  to  slate  all  delails  concerning  them,  including 
personal  dcwriptions,  srj  that  they  could  be  tracked  or,  if  there 
w^re  several  individuals  of  the  same  name,  error  could  be  avoided 
in  identifying  them.'  Any  unui«lons  in  thii4  ex^KKied  the  ]}emt«ut 
to  severe  punishment.  Id  the  Seville  auto  de  fe  of  July  5,  1722, 
there  apj)eared  Melchor  do  Molina,  who  had  been  reconciled  for 
Judiusm  in  1720.  From  evidence  gathered  in  subsequent  Iritis 
it  appeared  that  he  had  not  denoimced  all  whom  he  knew;  he  was 
prosecuted  anew  and  for  this,  &s  a  fautor  and  protector  of  accoizi* 
plieeis,  his  temporary  piison  was  now  made  perpetuaJ  and  irremis- 
aiblc/ 

■  St»  Appendix  to  Vol.  X,  p.  880. 
»  BibI,  Mclonnl,  MW..  S,  2M,  fol  «8. 
•  Bil>l,  nacioMl,  MSS..  V.  377.  fol.  S3. 
'  R»>-«l  Library  of  Bniia.  Qt..  QMS. 
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Perhaps  Iho  most  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  ivt-nesa  of 
the  rule  r^niiriiig  denunciation  of  otliera  is  furnished  by  a  Monaco 
of  \*alencia  nameii  Francisco  Zafar  y  Riben*.  He  had  been  a 
Chriulian  otiJy  iii  outward  show,  when  a  miraculous  i-haaRe  of 
heart  sent  him  on  a  iiilgriniage  to  Mouivrrat,  where  he  confessed 
hu  heresy  to  a  priest.  The  good  padre,  unable  to  absolve  him, 
referred  him  to  the  Barcelona  tribunal,  where,  us  a  condition 
precedent,  he  vrius  rec|uired  to  denounce  all  whom  he  knew 
to  be  Moors.  The  inquisitor:^,  fiiuling  these  to  be  Valencians, 
despatched  him  to  Valeacia,  where  he  gave  the  nameii  of  no 
1&S6  than  foiu  iboutiand.  He  had  been  a  wandering  tailor  and 
his  acquaintance  wajt  extensive.' 

Few  of  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  had 
the  hercnc  couragi'  of  Maniii'l  DEaz^  a  victim  in  the  great  Mexican 
auto  de  fe  of  December  8,  1596.  Alihough  t«n  of  his  fellov- 
fiutferers  had  testitled  against  bin),  be  steadily  denied  his  guilt 
and  was  proof  against  both  the  threats  and  the  i>liuidishnients 
of  the  inqui.'jitors.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  bum 
liim  aa  a  iifgaiivo  impcnitentc,  except  that  he  might  be  usixl  to 
inculpate  others,  and  for  this  he  was  senteuccil  to  torture  in  caput 
aiicnum.  When  this  (lenlivtite  wau  road  to  liini  he  simply  ^d 
Uial  he  was  ready  for  them  to  do  with  him  as  ibey  pleased.  He 
was  in  his  thirty-eightb  year  and  a  vigorous  man,  for  he  endured 
torture  of  unusual  m'verity  and,  although  he  shrieked  and  begged 
to  be  put  to  death  and  called  upon  his  tormentors  to  have  mercy 
on  his  6ve  children,  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  UosoA 
and  went  to  the  stake  without  bearing  witne^  ag&inat  his  fellows. 
This  was  held  to  aggravate  his  guilt  ami.  in  bis  sentence,  he  was 
Btigmatixed  as  a  fuutor  and  protector  of  Judaizing  heretics.' 

If  the  inquisitorial  records  occasionally  eiuioblc  human  nature 
with  such  examples  of  self-sacrifice,  they  more  frequently  exhibit 
it  in  its  most  despicable  aspect,  tlirough  the  eagerness  with 
which  unfortunates,  enfeebled  and  despairing  in  their  protracted 
incarceration,  seek  to  gain  the  favor  of  pitiless  judge.s,  or  to  render 
their  confessions  complete,  by  hastening  to  betray  the  confidence 
of  their  cell-companions,  who  incaulloualy  relieve  their  hearth)  in 
careless  talk  with  comrades  in  minery.  The  instances  are  innum- 
erable in  wtkich  the  recipient  of  such  avowals  al  once  asks  an 
audience  and  proves  the  ancerity  of  his  own  conversion  by  detail- 


'  Bleda,  Cr6ni<»  de  loa  Mona,  p.  939. 

'  Piooaw  oonUn  Manuel  Dfu  OLS.  pma  bm). 
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ing  what  he  had  hpnrd.  There  is  a  certain  grim  satisfaction, 
however,  in  noting  tliat  these  revelations,  however  lUitiaging  lo 
the  vietim,  secni  never  to  beuvfit  the  informer,  for  I  have  nowhere 
observed  that  lliey  are  a<-i;e[itP()  hs  attenuating  circunistancos  to 
diminttih  hi»  own  punishment. 

The  time  at  which  a  confefwion  was  made  was  an  important 
factor  in  determiuing  the  grade  of  punishment.    At  tirst  ttieae 
distinctions  were  crudely  drawn,  and  (here  was  hesitation  in 
accepting  confession  as  an  infallihie  sign  of  repentance  and  con- 
version.   The  Instructions  of  14S4  merely  say  that,  if  it  is  made 
early  and  before  publication  of  evideuce,  the  regular  penalty  can 
be  commuted  to  those  who  manifeBt  contrition;  if  after  publica- 
tion and  before  definite  sentence,  the  culprit  is  entitled  to  recon- 
ciliation with  perpetual  prison,  but  the  inquisitoni  must  determine 
whether  he  is  sincerely  converted,  for  if  they  have  no  hoix*  of  this 
they  ^ould  relax  him  as  an  impenitent  heretic.    It  seems  to  have 
been  thought  that,  under  the^  rules,  too  many  fictitious  converts 
escaped  for,  in  1498,  the  tribunals  were  warned  to  be  cautious 
about  admitting  to  reconciliation  those  who  confessed  after  arrest,  ^ 
in  view  of  the  length  of  time  since  the  eatabhshnivnt  of  tbefl 
Inqubiition.'     Thus,  aft^r  arreat,  confession  and  profes!*ion  of     ^ 
conversion  by  no  means  saved  the  victim  from  the  stake,  but  it  ^ 
depended  upon  the  inquisitor's  belief  in  hiit  ancerity.  f 

This  excessive  severity  was  moderated  in  time  and  there  came 
to  be  established  a  kind  of  sitding  scale  which  gauged  sincerity 
by  the  period  in  the  trial  at  which  confession  was  inmle.  An 
clenieniary  form  of  this  is  displayed  in  a  report  of  an  auto  de  fe 
at  Saragoasa,  June  5.  1585.  where  many  Moriecos  suffered.  There 
is  a  group  of  ten  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  aa  they  confejtseil  at  the 
beginning  of  their  trials,  they  were  imprisoned  for  two,  three  or 
four  years  according  to  the  gravity  of  their  offences-  Then  Uierc 
are  others  sent  to  the  galleys  for  terms  of  from  thre«  to  eight 
years,  because  their  confes-^ons  were  tardy  or  delayed  to  the  end 
of  their  trials.  As  women  were  exempt  from  galiey-servico,  this  _ 
classification  waa  impoiaible  for  them,  but  their  terms  of  prUon  ■ 
were  regulated  in  the  same  way,  and  two  of  them  had  their  san- 
benitos  removed  at  the  close  of  the  proceediogs,  becau.se  they  bad 
come  forward  and  confessed  before  arrest,  tliough  after  they  had 


InirtrueeioiM>s  de  14M.  H  U,  12;  Inirtnie.  de  UU8,  7  )  (Aisuollo  f«L  ft,  13). 
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been  testified  og&inst.'  This  system  was  gradually  pcrrcctcd  and, 
as  pres<*nt*(l  by  a  writer  of  the  mitklle  of  the  seventeetitli  cen- 
tury, it  appears  that,  if  confesnon  was  made  before  the  Qscal 
prescnt«d  his  formal  accusation,  the  prison  and  sanbenito  were 
inflicted  for  a  very  short  lime;  if  after  accusation,  they  were  for 
one  or  two  yca-rs:  if  not  till  after  publication  of  evidence,  for  Uw 
three  years  styled  perpetual;  if  after  torture,  irremissiblc  prison 
and,  if  able-bodied,  the  first  throe  or  five  years  to  be  spent  in  the 
gullcys.  This  might  ho  modified  aecording  to  the  manifestation 
of  repentance  and  whether  the  cidprit  was  a  good  confessor,  both 
as  to  himself  an<l  others  and,  in  the  ease  of  slaves,  to  avoid  wrong- 
ing the  owner,  scourging  was  subNtiimcd  for  prison  and  gallcya.* 
Subsequently  this  resource  of  scourging  was  freely  employed  for 
those  who  were  not  slaves,  and,  in  the  frequent  autos  of  1721  and 
the  following  years,  the  cases  are  nunir-rous  in  which  men  and 
women  arc  sentenced  to  two  hundred  lashes  and  irremissible  prison 
and  sanbenito  as  a  special  punishment  for  tardy  confession.* 

('onfession  untler  torture  was  originally  not  regarded  its  volun- 
tary and  did  not  relieve  from  relaxation,  showing  that  its  use  on 
a  culprit  who  denied  was  either  merely  to  gratify  curiosity  or 
to  obtain  information  as  to  apconiplices.'  Subsequent  eaauists, 
however,  argued  that  the  ratification  of  the  confession,  which 
was  necessary  after  twenty-four  hours,  rendered  it  voluntary,  and 
the  more  usual  praetiec  was  to  admit  such  cases  to  reeoneiliation. 
The  Instructions  of  1561  accept  this,  but  warn  inquisitors  that 
they  must  observe  much  caution  as  to  such  eases  and  consider 
the  quality  of  the  heresies  and  whether  the  oflfendor  had  simply 
been  taught  or  had  taught  others.*  Still,  this  di«tinction  was 
disregarded  and  Simancas  tells  us  that  the  universal  practice 
was  to  receive  to  reconciliation  those  who  confeesed  under  tor- 
ture.*   

'  KM.  nadonal,  MSS.,  PT.  3,  n,  20.— SomnwKat  similar  in  Die  cloasi Mention 
of  Moriaoos  in  the  Toledo  auto  of  ISO!  (MSS.  of  Library  of  Uaiv.  of  Ilallc.  Ye, 
20,  T.  I.). 

■  Elucidatione^  Su  OfEcU,  (  4  (AntUvo  d«  Alcold,  Hndcnda,  Leg  6M',  Lib.  I). 
— KbI.  MdnuJ.  HSS..  V,  377.  cap.  U.  t  14. 

*  Itnyal  Library  of  Berlto,  Qt.  9S48. — Archivo  hirt.  na^oaBl,  InquiatcSon  d« 
Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

lBBtn)«oione«  «lu  IISJ,  }  IS  (.\ripi*no,  fol.  6). 

loslnioeioiiMclelSOl,  { 53  (AfKutUo,  foL  34)— ElucidatiooMS'iOflicii,  {32 
(lAl  tup.), 

■  ShuaaoB  de  C^tli.  loatitt.  T.  XLvn,  d.  45,  44.— Bjusd.  EtMhIrid.  Tit.  cvni, 
n.  14. 
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It  can  readily  be  concpivecl  that  thosft  who  confessed  >inder  Um 
awe-inspirinfi  formahties  of  the  trial,  with  the  pressure  of  prt^ 
longed  inii^rigontneiit,  the  threat  of  lorttirc  and  the  fear  of  the 
stake,  and  whose  ailmi^Mnnn  came  griuliiaity  with  ^''^ftter  or  less 
Cullnesa,  as  they  vacillated  between  opposing  inSuenccs,  were 
not  infre<|ucntly  iuconsietenl  and  variable  in  tihcir  uttrratices. 
This  was  Qatiirally  provoking  to  the  inquimtor  and  the  vario 
who  thus  wavered  cant  dunhl  upon  the  ^ncerity  of  his  repent- 
ance. He  was  admitted  to  reconciliation,  indeed,  but  he  pud 
Uie  penally  of  his  vacillation  in  extra  puuiKhment.  llius,  in  the 
Murcia  auto  de  fe  of  Otober  18,  1722,  Francistco  Henriqucs  de 
Medina  y  Melo,  besides  the  regular  penance,  wae  senteneeil  to  a 
hundred  lashes  "por  vsrio  en  siis  confesioiios,"' 

Even  more  provoking  was  the  recocante,  who  withdrew  or 
revoked  a  confesaion— an  occurrence  by  no  means  rare,  as  mi^t 
be  expected  from  the  oiflthods  employed  to  obtain  it.  The 
writers  all  treat  thia  as  impenitence,  roquiring  relaiiation  in  raaos 
of  formal  heresy.'  In  practice  it  was  so  regarded,  as  a  general 
rule,  but  we  find  occasional  exceptional  caecs,  in  which,  however, 
care  wa.-*  usually  taken  to  in6ict  heavier  punishment  than  if  the 
confession  had  been  adhered  to.  In  a  Toledo  auto  erf  1603,  a 
Moris<:o,  Andr^  Muiioz,  who  had  revoked  his  cofn/eesion  and 
consequently  had  been  sentenced  to  relaxation,  was  saved  by 
the  Supreina,  which  ordered  torture  and,  on  his  overcoming  it, 
gave  bim  five  years  of  gallc>-s  and  a  heavy  fine.  Another  caae 
occurred  in  Granada,  in  1593,  where  Jusuarle  LApex,  a  Portu* 
guese.  nonfcKMed  to  .ludaism  and  then,  on  finding  that  there  was 
little  eWdence  again.st  hini,  rcvokeil  his  confession  and  wa^  con- 
dcmncd  to  five  yeara  of  galleys,  followed  by  irremtwtible  prison 
aail  sanbcrato.* 

This  apparent  inconsistency  arose  from  the  infinite  perplexitipB 
caused  to  the  confir-ientious  inquisitor  by  the  arbitrary  methods 
employed  to  induce  or  to  extort  confession.  We  obtjun  a  ^impse 
into  this  from  the  remarks  of  an  old  inquisitor,  about  1640,  who, 
after  laying  donn  the  rule  of  relaxation,  proceeds  to  warn  the 
judge  that  he  should  proceed  with  caution  and  consider  the 


■  Royal  Liltrarr  of  Berlin,  Ql.  9iS4S. 
..  *  Afcliivo  Ae  Siin*n«uv  InquisiaoD.  UImo  03ft.  M,  34Z.~EluciilBlioiirs  S*! 
Officii,  I  5  (u'n  nip.).— niW.  nwriooal,  N6S.,  Pp.  28. 

'  m^.  of  Library  o(  Uaiv.  of  Halle,  Yo,  20.  T.  1.— liibl.  DMnoiuJ.  MS6.,  O,  M, 
M.  241. 
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circumslBncfs  under  which  ih^.  oonfpKsion  had  been  made.  I 
have  known,  he  adds,  the  mere  fear  excited  by  the  fiscal  "s  formal 
<l«niaivl  for  torture  at  the  viid  of  the  accusation,  briofi;  a  coofca- 
sinn  which  ncci-ssitHU'd  torture  to  a<!cc>rtam  its  truth.  Jii  1628, 
1  bad  a  case  ia  Saragussa.  wlicrc  a  I'^rcochman  voluntarily  con- 
fewad  that  he  had  been  a  Lulherao  aod  that,  as  such,  be  had 
b«en  rcroiiciled  in  Toledo.  On  boing  arrested  he  stated  that  his 
father  had  taught  liitn  Luthcraiiisiu  and  that  he  was  reconciled 
in  Toledo.  After  several  audiences,  he  revoked  tliis,  and  asserted 
that  wluit  he  had  eonfesfle^l  in  Toledo  was  false;  that  there  were 
DO  heretics  where  he  came  rroni  and  that  his  father  had  not 
taught  him,  and  then  in  his  defence  he  proved  this  and  that  both 
he  and  his  father  were  Catholios.  I  voted  for  relaxation  but  the 
Suprema  ordeix'd  torture;  he  overcame  the  torture  and  was  litially 
wntcnced  to  abjure  de  tvA«nien{t,  to  undergo  public  vergiknza  and 
to  perpetual  baniKhmcnt  from  Spain.  If  the  revocation,  the 
writer  concludes,  is  of  things  of  which  Uiere  is  xemiplena  proof 
[as  of  one  witness]  and  it  appears  that  it  is  made  to  protect 
accomplices  and  friends,  then  in  rigor  he  is  to  be  relaxed,  but  in 
these  times  relaxation  is  rare  if  he  confesses  enough  to  justify 
reconciUaiinn.' 

That  the  terrorti  of  the  sit  uation  frequently  reduced  the  prisoner 
to  a  mental  condition  Uiat  was  practically  irresponsible  is  illua- 
trated  in  a  trivial  caae  conceruing  the  popular  asaertion  that 
simple  fornioatiou  was  no  sin.  I»  1579  at  Toledo,  Diego  Redondo 
of  Pradti,  on  trial  for  this,  denied  at  first ;  tlien,  when  the  accusa- 
lioD  was  read,  with  its  customary  detnand  for  torture,  he  con- 
fessed; then,  when  the  testimony  of  five  witnesses  was  read  in  the 
publication,  he  revoked  his  confession,  saying  that  it  was  made 
through  fear;  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  made  it  or 
not,  but  if  he  did  so  he  was  out  of  his  senses;  he  remembered 
that  he  had  said  he  knew  not  what,  and  had  retracted  it,  and  he 
did  not  remeniber,  and  this  was  what  he  said.  Tliis  crazed  inco- 
herence pu8«led  the  tribunal ;  it  referred  the  case  to  the  Suprema 
which  charitably  sentenced  him  to  hear  high  mass  at  IVado, 
while  hiii  senteDce  was  publicly  read,  and  then  to  spend  two  years 
in  exile.* 

There  was  another  form  of  revocation  which  greatly  scandaliied 
the  Inquisition  in  consequence  uf  the  reflection  cast  upon  its 
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methods.  This  was  the  assertion  by  penitents,  subsequent  to 
fciial,  that  they  were  tonooent  and  had  only  confessed  throtigh 
fear  of  the  conaetiueitvca  of  denial.  It  wmm  xufTicieutly  frtHjut-jit 
to  be  included,  iti  lh«  lOilicUi  of  Kaith,  aniong  the  offences  to  be 
donouncod  by  all  cognizant  of  it.  Id  the  earttest  Instructions  of 
1484  it  in  ordered  that  such  ofTendeni  arc  to  be  held  a.s  iinj)cmt<'iit 
and  a»  Bciitious  converts  and  are  to  be  prosecuted  an  mich — 
which  of  course  meant  relaxation.*  This  severity  was  moderated 
in  time,  t)ut  the  offence  was  still  punished  in  a  manner  to  dint- 
courage  it.  In  157S,  Niceulo  Salaxi,  who  had  been  reconciled  by 
the  tribunal  of  Sardinia,  hail  the  imprudence  to  present  to  the 
Supreiiia  a  petition  revoking  his  confession ;  he  was  tried  for  thia 
in  Toledo  and  escaped  with  two  yean'  exile  from  Sardinia  and 
the  royal  court.' 

A  wholciiale  case  of  this  kind,  in  Valencia,  in  IMO,  aroused 
much  excitement.  A  large  number  of  prominent  Conversoa  had 
been  punished — some  with  relaxation — on  the  charge  of  holding 
conventicles  in  which  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  and  a  crucifix 
wati  scourged.  Subticquently  they  ut^sertcd  that  their  coiifes^oius 
had  been  extorted  by  fear;  popular  feeling  was  excited  and  there 
was  danger  that  the  Inquisition  would  be  seriously  discredited, 
for  ccclesiasticH  of  liigh  repute  liad  recommended  them  to  revoke 
their  confessions  and  had  joined  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
I nquia tor-general  Tavera.  The  honor  of  the  Inqui^tion  was  to 
be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  Doctor  Azeve  was  eent  as  a  special 
comtnissoner  tu  investigate,  and  his  report  increaiied  tlie  dis- 
quietude. To  reinforce  the  Valencia  tribunal,  in  May,  1541, 
Tavera  urged  Loases  of  Barcelona  to  hasten  tluUier  and  take 
charge  of  the  matter,  promiigng  him  support  fur  his  advancement. 
Then,  in  October,  two  members  of  the  Suprema  were  wnt  there 
to  assist  and  two  additional  inquisatora  were  put  to  work.  The 
crisis  was  evidently  alarmiiig  arul  there  was  ample  for  them  all 
to  do.  Prasecutions  were  imttituted  against  all  who  had  revoked 
their  confessions.  They  were  kept  segregated  to  prevent  collusion 
aatl,  as  the  secret  prison  of  the  tribunal  was  inadi-quatc,  the 
inquiffltors  and  officials  were  turnpd  out  of  their  quarters  and 
seven  adjoining  houses  were  hired  and  converted  into  gaols. 
What  was  the  numl>er  involved  does  not  appear,  but  a  letter  of 
November  26,  i.>13,  mentions  that  twenty-two  cases  had  been 
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voted  on,  twenty  more  were  in  progress,  on  which  they  were 
working  night  and  day  and  on  feast  days,  and  the  renuunder  it 
was  hoped  to  conclude  so  that  all  might  be  included  in  a  dngle 
auto.  The  prisoners  had  no  chance,  A  letter  of  the  Suprema 
suggests  that  publication  of  evidence  be  omitted,  because  many 
of  the  witnesses  had  retracted  their  evidence  and  a  knowledge 
of  this  would  encourage  the  accused  in  th^  defence;  the  con- 
sultas  de  fe  were  to  be  packed,  taking  care  to  admit  none  who 
were  favorable  to  them,  and,  under  such  conditions,  the  result  was 
inevitable.  Full  details  are  lacking;  we  only  know  that  autos 
de  fe  were  held  in  which  the  culprits  appeared  for  the  second  time, 
the  sentences  appear  not  to  have  been  severe,  but  the  honor  of  the 
Inquiffltion  was  vindicated.* 

The  negativo,  who  persistently  denied  his  guilt,  in  the  face  of 
competent  testimony,  was  universally  held  to  be  a  pertinacious 
impenitent  heretic,  for  whom  there  was  no  alternative  save 
burning  alive,  although,  as  Simancas  says,  he  might  protest  a 
thousand  times  that  he  was  a  Cathohc  and  wished  to  live  and 
die  in  the  faith?  This  was  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  situation, 
for  otherwise  the  guilty  could  escape,  at  the  mere  cost  of  asserting 
innocence,  and  the  effort  to  purify  the  land  might  as  well  be 
abandoned.  There  were,  indeed,  comparatively  few  who  did  not 
at  first  assert  their  orthodoxy,  nor  many  who  did  not  ultimately 
yield  to  the  effective  methods  to  obtain  confession.  Those  who 
resisted  to  the  end  and  went  to  the  stake,  asserting  their  Catholi- 
cism, were  unquestionably  good  Christians  who  preferred  the  most 
frightful  of  deaths  rather  than  admit  that  they  had  been  heretics 
and  confess  and  abjure  heresies  that  they  had  never  entertained, 
for  if  they  were  really  guilty  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  gained 
by  denial  than  by  the  defiant  avowal  of  their  beliefs.  Cases  of 
this  kind  were  by  no  means  rare.  There  were  five  in  Toledo 
between  1575  and  1606;  there  were  three  in  a  single  auto  in 
Granada  in  1593;  there  was  one  in  the  great  Madrid  auto  of  1680, 


'  Arohivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiaioion,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  116-17,  120-1,  126, 
130-4,  137,  139,  141,  lfll-2:  Lib.  78,  fol.  275,  282,  295,  322.— Archivo  hist. 
n&cional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  385. 

*  Rojas  de  Hreret.,  P.  i,  n.  69,  72, 75-6. — Simancte  de  Cath,  Institt.  Tit.  xlviii, 
n.  25. — Arnold.  Albertin.  de  agnoscendia  Assertt.  Cathol.  Q.  3,  n.  16. — This  was 
inherited  from  the  medieval  Inquisition.  See  Eymerici  Direct.  P.  ii,  Q.  xxxiv 
and  Pefia'a  comment. 
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Bnd  two  in  those  of  Majorca  in  1691.^  The  inquimtorB  themselves 
admitted  the  danger  of  burning  the  good  Catholic,  whose  con- 
science would  not  permit  him  of  accusing  himself  of  heresy,  and 
Pena  considers  at  some  length  the  question  whether,  under  the 
pressure  of  approaching  death  by  fire,  it  is  licit  to  make  a  false 
confession.  He  concludes  that  this  is  in  no  sense  permis^ble  and 
he  comforts  the  victim  by  assuring  him  that  his  constancy  will 
win  him  the  palm  of  martyrdom.*  The  Church  will  never  know 
how  many  martyrs  of  this  kind  the  Inquisition  furnished  to  its 
roll  of  uncanonized  saints. 

It  required  indeed  persistent  constancy  for  the  true  believer  to 
persevere  to  the  end  in  denial,  for  the  Inquimtion  held  open  the 
door  to  repentance  to  the  latest  moment  possible.  If,  at  the  auto 
de  fe,  a  negativo  asked  for  an  audience,  it  was  at  once  granted. 
He  was  removed  from  the  sta^g,  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
confess  and  profess  convermon,  his  case  was  gone  over,  and  such 
penance  was  imposed  as  was  demanded  by  the  gravity  of  the 
charges  and  the  delay  in  the  confession.*  Such  cases  were  by  no 
means  rare  and  bear  witness  to  the  awful  strain  on  the  weakness 
of  average  human  nature. 

When  all  other  means  ffuled  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  confession, 
including  the  denunciation  of  accomplices,  there  was  always  in 
reserve  the  potent  persua^ve  of  torture. 


»  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yo,  20,  T.  I.— Bibl.  nacional,  MSS..  Q,  60, 
fol.  249.— Olmo,  Relacion,  etc.,  p.  255.— Gbjbu,  La  Fee  triunfante,  pp.  75-8,  97. 
'  Pepue  Comment.  XLViii  in  Eymerici  Director.,  P.  tn. 
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I. 

Edict  of  Faith. 

As  Published  in  Mexico,  November  3,  1571. 

(MS.  -penes  me,  from  General  Vicente  Rjva  Palacio). 
(See  p.  92). 

No8,  el  Doctor  Don  Pedro  Moya  de  Contreras,  Inquisidor  Apostolico 
etc.  A  todoB  lo8  vecinos  y  raoradores  estantes  y  reffldentcs  en  toda 
las  ciudades,  villas  y  lugares  de  Iob  dichos  arzobispados,  obispados  y 
distrito  de  cualquler  estado,  condicion,  preeminencia  6  dignidad  que 
eean,  exentoa  y  non  ezentos,  y  i  cada  uno  y  cualesquier  de  vos  £  cuya 
noticia  viniere  lo  contenido  en  esta  nuestra  carta  en  cualquier  manera, 
Salud  en  Jeau  Cristo  que  es  verdadera  salud  y  &  los  nuestros  manda- 
mientos  que  mas  verdaderamente  son  dichos  Apostolicos,.  firmamente 
obedecer,  guardar  y  cumpUr.  Sabed  que  ....  por  parte  del 
promotor  fiscal  de  este  Santo  Oficio  nos  ha  sido  hecha  relacion  diciendo 
que  por  no  se  haber  publicado  carta  de  Edicto  ni  hecho  visita  general 
por  el  Santo  Oficio  de  la  Inquisicion  en  esta  ciudad  y  arzobispado  y 
distrito  no  hsbria  venido  6,  nuestra  noticia  muchos  delitos  que  se 
habran  coraetido  y  perpetrado  contra  nuestra  Santa  F6  catolica  y  ley 
evangelica  y  estaban  por  punir  y  castigar  y  que  de  ello  se  seguia 
deservicio  &  nuestro  Sefior  y  gran  dafio  y  perjuicio  &,  la  religion  cris- 
tiana.  Por  ende  que  nos  pedia  mandaaemos  hacer  y  hiciesemos  la 
dicha  Inquisicion  y  visita  general  leyendo  para  ello  edictos  publicos  y 
castigando  &,  los  que  se  hallaren  culpados,  de  manera  que  nuestra  Santa 
Ffi  catolica  aempre  fuese  ensalzada  y  aumentada,  y  por  nos  visto  ser 
justo  su  pedimento  y  quisiendo  proveer  y  remediar  acerca  de  ello  lo 
que  conviene  al  scrvicio  de  nuestro  Sefior  mandamos  dar  y  dimoa  la 
presente  para  vos  en  la  dicha  razon.  Por  lo  qual  vos  exortamos  y 
requirimos  que  si  alguno  de  vos  supieredes  6  hubieredes  visto  ti  oido 
decir  que  alguna  6  algunas  personas,  vivas,  presentes  6  ausentes  6 
difuntas  ayan  hecho  6  dicho  alguna  cosa  contra  nuestra  Santa  F£ 
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(■atolicB  y  contra  to  ((uc  (?stA  ordpnado  y  oslabloeido  por  ta  sagrada 
escritura  y  ley  cvangclica  y  por  lus  EacTx^ii  conciliuB  y  doctrina  oomuo  dc 
tos  Santos  y  contra  lo  quo  tiene  y  ensofia  la  Santa  Iji^esia  catolica 
Romana,  ubos  y  opn>moniaa  de  ella,  c-spccialmmte  los  que  hubieren 
liccho  6  (liclm  alguna  ctfsa.  que  sea  contrii  loe  articuloK  dc  la  f*^,  maiid»- 
mientoK  de  la  U>y  y  dc  la  If^csia,  y  dc  Ids  soulos  sacrairieutos,  6  ai  alguno 
hul>ien>  hceho  6  djcbo  alguna  cosa  en  favor  dc  la  Ipy  muerta  dc  Moiaei) 
de  Io8  Judios  6  hechn  cemnonias  de  ella  6  de  la  malvada  secta  de 
Hahoiim  6  de  la  aecta  de  Martin  r.utpro  y  siis  seruaces  y  do  Kw  otros 
herep-fi  coudonados  por  la  Iglcsia,  y  si  sabt-u  que  algutia  fl  alguiias 
pcrsoiuu)  hayan  tcnido  y  tcngaa  libro*  dc  la  eecta  y  opinion(.-6  do!  dicho 
Martin  Ltitcro  y  buh  8couac(!S,  b  k\  Alcnran  y  otr<iB  llbnifi  de  la  secta 
de  Mahoma,  6  biblias  en  romance  6  otros  cuolc^uier  librus  de  los 
rcprobttdos  por  \os  ccnsiiras  y  catalogoe  dados  y  publit'ados  por  d 
aanto  oficiii  dc  la  Inquiu Irion.  L<ia  cuales  mandaiiuM  sc  traif^un  ante 
nos  dentro  dd  torntino  que  de  juso  ira  dodarado.  Y  si  aaben  que 
algunas  pprsoiias  no  cumplicndo  lo  que  son  obligadas  han  drjado  de 
dt-cir  y  inaritri-sta.r  lo  <|iir  salicn,  6  qiw  hnyan  dicho  y  porftuadido  A 
otraa  personas  que  no  vinienen  4  docir  y  manift'atar  io  que  sabian 
toeanttf'  al  Saiito  Oficio,  6  que  hayan  suboniado  tcetigos  para  tachar 
falBaincate  lo  que  ban  dcpucsto  en  d  Santo  Oficio,  6  si  nlguniM  per- 
Bonas  hubiosen  dspue-Sto  faUainente  conlra  otras  por  haccflce  inal  y 
dafin  y  macular  su  honra,  6  que  hayan  onevibierto.  rt>ccptado  6  fa\"0- 
recido  algunas  hcregcs  daaduk-s  favor  y  uyuda  ti  tx-idtandn  6  encubii- 
endo  sua  peraonas  ft  sua  biciics,  6  quo  hayan  impedidti  6  pup8t«  impidn 
moiito  por  a  6  por  otriw  &.  la  librp  administrnfion  ild  Santo  Oficin 
dc  la  InqiiiBicion  para  efecto  quo  Iob  tnlos  henjp-s  no  pitdtesea  ser 
acusfjdoB  ni  caatigados,  6  hayan  dii-bo  palabras  en  desacalo  dol  Santo 
Ofirio,  oficiftlcK  y  minij^txoK.  6  de  lo  que  liayan  quitado  6  hochn  qultor 
algunos  Sanibenitos  de  doiide  estabtin  innrHtos  por  rl  Santo  Oficio,  6 
lo»  quo  han  ado  rcconciliadoe  6  penitcncialoa  por  el  Santo  Oficio  no 
han  guardado  ni  cunipHdn  las  carccleria^  y  (jenitcncias  que  les  Fueron 
impucatas,  6  «  han  dejado  do  trwr  publicnjncntc  d  habito  dc  rccoD- 
dlincion  sobre  sua  vcstidiiras,  6  si  sabcii  que  alguno  de  los  rocondliidce 
6  peiiitenciados  haya  dicho  publica  6  accrctamentc  que  lo  que  oonfeafi 
en  el  Santo  Oficio  auHi  do  si  cfimo  de  otras  porsonaa  no  fucro  vcrdad, 
ni  lo  hubia  hccho  ni  conictido  y  que  lo  dijo  por  temor  6  por  otme 
reapctos,  6  (\\w  hayan  <lpw«biorto  el  seereto  que  Ics  fu<^  oncoraendado, 
6  ei  sabcQ  que  alguno  haya  dicho  que  los  rdajados  por  el  tSanto  06ck> 
fucron  coniSenadoa  am  culpa  y  que  muricron  martires,  6  si  saben  qiw 
algunos  (|ue  hayan  tndo  rft'r>iu:iliadn5  ft  hijo^  6  nietos  de  condenadoe 
por  ol  crimen  de  lu  hcregia  hayan  usa<lo  de  Ian  cosaa  que  Im  son  pro- 
Iiibidas  por  dnrecho  comun,  teyos  y  pregmaticas  de  los  Reinon  ^  instrue- 
cionea  del  S>anto  Oficio,  a.<u  cooio  si  han  sido  convgidoree,  alcaldes, 
Jucces,  notarios,  regidomi,  jurados,  mayordomos,  alcaides,  maestre 
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salaa,  fidea  publicos,  mercaderes,  escribftnos,  abogadofi,  proouradorrs, 
aecretarioe,  contadores,  eoncllleres,  tesoreros,  medicos,  cirujanos, 
saDgradorea,  botjcarios,  corredoree,  cambisdores,  cogedores,  arrenda- 
dores  de  rentas,  alguacilcs,  6  hayan  usado  de  otros  oficios  publicos  6 
de  honra  por  ai  6  por  interpcmitaB  person&s,  6  que  se  hayan  hecho 
cleiigoe  6  que  tengan  algun  dignidad  eclesiastica  6  soglar  6  insignias 
de  ella,  6  hayan  traido  armas,  seda,  oro,  plata,  corales,  perlas,  chame- 
lotes,  pafio  fino  6  cabalgado  &  csballo,  6  ei  alguno  tubiere  habiUtacion 
para  poder  usar  de  loe  dicfaoe  oficioe  6  de  laa  cosas  prohividas,  lo 
truga  y  presente  ante  qos  en  el  tennino  aqui  contcnido.  Ansi  niismo 
mandainos  &,  cualesquier  escribanos  6  notarios  ante  quien  hayan 
paaado  6  esten  cualesquier  provanzaa,  dichos  de  testigos,  auhis  y 
proceaoe  de  algunos  de  los  dichoa  crimenes  y  delitoa  en  csta  nuestra 
carta  referidos  6  de  otro  alguno  tocante  &,  heregia,  lo  traigaii  exhiben 
y  presenten  ante  nos  originalmeDte,  y  d  las  personas  que  supieren  6 
hubieren  oido  decir  en  cuyo  poder  cstan  los  tales  procesos  y  denunoia- 
ciones  lo  vengan  fl  decir  y  manifestar  ante  nos,  y  por  la  presente 
prohibimoe  y  mandamoa  &  todoa  los  confesores  y  clerigos,  presbiteroa 
y  religioeoe  y  seglares  no  absuelvan  fL  las  personas  que  algunas  cosas 
de  lo  en  esta  carte  contenido  supieren  sino  antes  los  remitan  ante  nos 
por  cuanto  la  absolucion  de  los  que  ansi  hubieren  incurrido  nos  cs 
reservada,  y  anm  la  reservamoa.  Lo  cual  los  unos  y  tos  otros  ansi  hagan 
y  cumplan  so  pena  de  excomunion,  y  mfuidamos  que  para  que  mejor 
ae  sepa  la  verdad  y  ee  guarde  el  secreto,  los  que  alguna  cosa  supieredes 
y  entendieredes  6  hayaia  visto  6  entendido  li  oido  en  cualquiera  nianera 
sabido  de  lo  que  en  esta  carta  contenido,  no  lo  comuniqueis  con  persona 
alguna  eclesiastica  ni  seglar,  sino  solamente  lo  vengais  diciendo  y 
manifcfitando  ante  nos  con  todo  el  secreto  que  aer  pucda,  y  por  el 
mejor  modo  que  ob  pareciere  por  que  quaiido  lo  dijeredes  y  manifcs- 
taredes  ae  vera  y  acordara  si  es  caso  que  el  Santo  Oficio  dcba  conoccr. 
Por  ende,  por  el  tenor  de  la  presente  vos  niandamos  en  virtud  de  Santa 
obediencia  y  so  pena  de  excomunion  mayor,  trina  canonica  monitione 
premissa,  que  dentro  de  seis  dias  primeros  siguientes  despues  que  esta 
nueatra  carta  fuere  leida  y  publicada  y  de  ella  supieredes  en  cualquier 
manera,  tos  qualefi  ob  damos  y  asignamos  por  tres  plazos  y  temiino, 
cada  doe  dias  por  un  termino  y  todos  seis  dias  por  tres  terminos  y  el 
ultimo  perentorio,  vengais  y  parezcais  ante  nos  personalmcnte  on  la 
sala  de  nuestra  audiencia  &.  decir  y  manifestar  lo  que  supieredes, 
bubieredes  hecho,  visto  hacer  6  decir  cerca  de  las  cosas  arriba  dichas 
y  declaradas  6  otras  cualesquier  cosas  de  cualquier  calidad  que  sean 
tocantea  &  nuestra  Santa  F4  catolica  y  al  Santo  Oficio,  ansi  de  vivos, 
presentea,  ausentes  como  de  difuntos,  por  nianera  que  la  verdad  se 
sepa  y  loe  malos  sean  castigados  y  los  buenos  y  fielee  cristiaiios 
conoeidos  y  honrados  y  nuestra  Santa  F^  catolica  aumontada  y 
ensalzads.     Y    por  que  lo  suaodicho  venga  &.  noticia  de  t^oa  y 
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ninguno  de  ello  pueda  pretender  ignonuuU  M  manda  puhlicar.  D< 
en  .Mexico,  trca  dias  Jol  »»•«  Jc  Noricmbiede  1571  aftos.  El  Doctor 
Moya  <le  Contreras.  Por  mautiado  de]  S.  Inqutsidor,  Pedro  de  l08 
RioB. 


n. 

©ONTCssiONAi.  Letter  or  Absolution  Issued  bt  vhz  Papai* 
Pkxitek-tiabt,  Dece«bi::b  4,  1481.     (See  p.  105). 

(ArcIuVD  General  de  Stmftnciu,  PAtranato  Re-al;  [nqmaicion.  Legajo 

uuico,  fol.  19). 

Julianus  miseratiotiedivina  Epscopiis  Sabinensis  dilectis  in  Ouigto 
Pr«nc»co  Ferdinandi  de  Sevilla  et  Blancie  Perdiiuuidi  ejus  »ixori  aa 
Mors  Martin  ejiisdom  FVoncUci  matri,  civibits  Ispalonabiis,  Salut«m 
in  Domino.  Scdt-s  Apostoliea  pa  n%at«r  dt*  vpstro  et  alionim  Christi- 
fiilclium  salute  uUieita,  UbenWr  vobis  ilia  wmeedit  per  qua-  ponsciemijc 
pacem  et  anlnue  salutein  Deo  propitio  conscqui  valcstU.  Noa  igitur 
auetoritate  domini  Papte  cujiis  pceniteotiari*  cwram  iwrimus.  et  de 
ejus  specif^i  mandato  super  hoc  \\\m  vocis  oraculo  nobis  facto, 
devotion!  vMtrs  concedimus  quat^mis  liceat  vobia  ydonoum  et  du- 
ciHum  probytcrum  saxulBrem  vel  cujiisvis  ordinis  regularcm  in  con- 
fessorem  eligere  qm  vos  et  quemlibet  vpstnini,  deteslatis  piiua  in  ejus 
maiubufl  secrete  apoatasuB  mrct*,  miperatitionibws  et  hieress  rpatibus 
ac  omnibiiR  biPTPticia  reatibim,  etiam  <n  rle  prgsmiasis  diffamatl,  suapaeti, 
convicti,  probatjonihus  superati,  aut  per  hiE^ni-ticft  pravitatis  Inqtitaitom 
aeu  loci  ordinariurn  voenti  i»t  apprchwiri  oc  pfist.  coniin  moiihioneB 
deliqueritin,  aut  etlani  quod  alios  bujuKnindi  eriimniun  complieee  mo 
manifp«tavorHis  censiiris  ecelosastieta  illaqueati  et  ut  tales  publicati, 
AC  in  eiadem  pcrLinri.i  per  fliinnm  eX  ultra  permimBeritiB,  vel  ut  hsretid 
diffamati  persevcraveritis,  aut  alias  ctiotra  vob,  pretimbaonun  occaaiofM, 
quomodoLibet  sit  proccsBum,  a  dirtis  sectie  superstitionibUB  restibut 
et  censuris  ac  cjcccaribua  hu]K9mn<H.  ptiam  ei  ritiis  rt  ceremoniaB 
judaicaa  obeervaiulo  et  illoa  vel  illaH  nlin-i  dnoenda.  et  ab  orthodoxy 
fidd  credulitate  recadendo  alterius  hicivsis  et.  apostasias  notam  inrur- 
reritU  etiam  a  siiia  ctronun  [aic\  anathcmatieationls  et  maluticttunb 
iRleniaB  censuris  el  pcpnis  in  talee  tarn  ppr  procMBUs  aportollcofi  qtiam 
alias  a  Jure  etiam  per  inqtii^tnre*  pnrdictos  et  8uo»  aaseasores  H 
ordinarios  vel  alias  qiiomodolibet  Istia  Pt  promulKttta  pripfer  pnemisH 
Incursis,  absolvat  in  forma  eceleaie  consueta  et  injungat  vobis  pro  modo 
eulpjB  pwnain  saliitaivm  et  .ie«vtam.  ae  avohis  omnem  infami»  maco- 
lain  omnesque  alias  juris  pcenas  ettam  corporis  afflictivas  absolvat  rt 
lotaliter  remittat,  ct  ro«  od  coetum  ebriatifidelium  et  san<rt«  matris 
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ecclcna  nocoon  unitat^m  catholicn  codcsis,  at  in  pristinuin  ct  punini 
statum  in  quo  eratis  ant^quam  id  prsdictos  cxcceeus  prolapei  fuis- 
Betis  auctoritatc  et  numdato  pra?dictis  rfponat,  reinteprat.,  restituat 
et  redurat,  coQtritdiotons  per  cenj)iir«j4  pcrlefiaKlica.t  atictnritatc  ei 
mandato  pncdictiu  coinpeflcat,  el  onuiibus  juris  rcniediis  opportuiiis 
vobis  assistat.  Datum  Rounff  apud  Hanctuni  Prtruni  sub  si^a  Dffidi 
pa'nili-ntiana:,  IJ.  Nou.  Deccmbhv,  Poutificatu^  domini  i^ucU  papa  lUJ. 
Anno  duodedmo. 


UI. 

Revocation  of  Letters  of  Absolotion  ajto  or  Exehftionb, 

May  17.  14S8. 

(AreWvio  VaJicann,  Rpg.  6«6  (Innoc.  VlII)  M.  103.— Bulario  de 
ta  Orden  de  Santiago,  Tom.  I.  fed.  94).     (Sec  pp.  31, 112). 


r 

^f  Innocentius  E[M«'()p\i8  Serviis  Servonim  Dei  dJlectis  filiis  iinivprsig 
ct  angulis  loconim  ordinariia  et  inquiBit^ribiie  harretiea-  pravitatis  in 
regnis  et  dnminiis  chariwdmi  in  Christo  filu  FWdinnndi  Regis  et 
ehansnn)te  in  Christo  filise  Heltsabdli  Repnat  Castilia;  et  Lcgivnis 
Qliistrium  saluteni  ct  apustoliconi  bencdirtionera.  Quia  eeeut  at-copi- 
mus  quunipluriiiii  hjprcas  ct  fidci  afMistaHi^  criniitif  pothiti  infra 
limits  vostra'  juriwliclionis  d^(;<>nt«a  ut  fTiminwm  htijusniodi  piiblicjun 
JuxtA  Banctomni  patnim  decreta  abjurationcm  vestramque  jurid- 
dictionfmcvitont.  tain  a  fel.  record.  Sixfo  Papa  iiii.  qiiam  a  nobis 
super  eoruni  i*xcmptione  a  jwtffllatp  ct  jurisdicUone  vestra  iiecnon 
abjurationibus  erronim  euorum  aliter  quain  in  forma  juris  facicndis, 
ac  alian  di\'er!ninod«litrnuiohtiniu.>nitit,quibu8ot«lantit>usqufe  Vfstro 
inouinbunt  officio  quo  ad  ens  exe(|ui  bncteDUS  non  potuistis  nee  potcstis 
non  rine  animarum  oonmdom  pCTiciilo.  orth[)doxif  ficipi  detrimento, 
mali  exempli  pi-rnicie  et  soandalo  pliirimorum.  Nc  iptiir  hnc  via 
tanto!  pietalis  oflicio  tarn  grande  impcdimcntuni  pni'stetur  pt  ut  com- 
mitn  vobis  officii  dcbitum  liberius  ct  plctiius  cxcrccrc  poesitiB  fclicis 
recordationia  Cleitietitis  Papee  iiii.  et  aliunun  pracdi'M-Esonim  nootronim 
veatipis  inhaerttntra.  motu  proprio  el  ex  cerla  scicntia  ct  mera  delib- 
wationc  vobifi  commitlimus  rt  niandamus  ut  qriosrunqiic  dc  h^reria 
et  apnstaais  criminihas  bujtuunudi  culpabilce  susjicctos  vel  dlfTamatos 
ac  fautorca  recoptatnmt  et  defensnres  eonun  in  Regnis  et  dotniniie 
pnedbtiB  qui  faactcmis  hujustnodi  exempliotiL^  privilrgia  et.  inquisi- 
tionia  de  eonuQ  exceaeibus  coninii»(ioiiem  ct  Kuper  atlmitti^jidis  eonun 
abjurationibus  aliti-r  quain  in  fomia  juris  iitcraa  hujusmodi  a  nobia 
seu  Sixto  priodecessore  pncfato  obtinucrunt  ad  abjuraodos  cnrorca 
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eorura  publice  servata  forma  juris  etiam  si  quovismtxio  relapei  did 
poasent  infra  mensem  postquam  prssentes  liters  fuerint  in  cathedrali 
et  patTochiali  ecclesia  eorum  publicats  ita  ut  de  illis  nequeant  igno- 
rantiam  allegare,  recipiatis  et  admittatie  perinde  aaa  relapsi  non  forent. 
Mense  vero  prsdicto  elapso,  Deum  pne  ocuHs  habentes  contra  eos  et 
quoscunque  alios  ejusdem  criminis  reos,  juxta  sacrorum  canonum 
instituta  procedaUs,  commissionibufi  hujusmodi  ac  literifi  ad  alios 
judices  directis  et  quas  dirigi  contangat,  necnon  privilegiis  qmbus- 
cunque  personis  cujuavis  dignitatis,  gradus,  ordinis  vel  conditionis  exis- 
tant,  etiam  ra  Cistercientium  Prffidicatorum  et  Minorum  aut  alterius 
cujusvia  ordinis  et  religionis  fuerint,  sub  quacunque  verbonmi  ex- 
pressione  et  cum  quibusvis  etiam  motus  proprii  et  certe  scientise  ac 
plenitudinis  potestatis  aliisve  forUoribus  et  efficacioribuB  clausulia 
etiam  derogatoriorum  derogatoriis  concessis  et  concedendis,  que 
omnia  cum  inde  secutis  pro  infectis  haberi  volumus,  necnon  consti- 
tutionibus  et  ordinationibus  apostolicis  Cffiterisque  contrariis  non- 
obstantJbus  quibuscunque.  Datum  Romie  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  amio 
incamationifi  Dominicfe  millesimo  quadringenteomo  octuagesimo 
octavo,  sexto  decimo  Kalendis  Junii,  pontificatus  nostri  anno  quarto. 
Gratis  de  numdato  S.  D.  n.  papsB.    F.  de  Valentia. 


IV. 

Petition  of  Gekonimo  Zurita. 

(Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Sala  40,  Libro  4,  fol.  239), 

(See  p.  194). 

lU""  y  Rr"°  Sefior: 

El  contador  Geronimo  Zurita  dice  que  va  en  veinto  y  quatro  aSioe 
que  serbe  en  cl  sancto  officio  de  la  Inquisicion:  los  doce  eerbio  en 
Consejo  de  la  general  Inquisicion  de  secretario  y  va  en  doce  que  tienc 
a  su  cargo  la  contaduria  general  de  los  Inquisiciones  de  la  corona  de 
Aragon  y  en  eate  tiempo  a  rrecibido  las  quentas  de  la  Inquisicion  de 
Sicilia  que  avia  vcinte  anos  que  no  se  rrccibian  y  se  fenecieron,  harto 
benoficio  de  aquella  Inquisicion  por  cstar  las  quentas  de  los  receptores 
passados  muy  ofuscados  y  en  niuy  mala  orden,  como  ea  notorio  en 
aquella  Inquisicion,  y  assimismo  ha  recibido  y  fenecido  las  otras 
qufintas  qucstan  a  su  cargo  con  toda  la  justicia  y  cuidado  posible  y 
con  menos  salario  que  se  dio  al  contador  mosen  Granada  que  no 
entcndio  en  las  quentas  de  la  Inquisicion  de  Cecilia,  y  en  todo  esto  se 
a  ocupado  con  grande  trabajo  y  fatiga  de  su  persona  y  con  gastar  su 
patriinonio  sin  rrccibir  nicrced  ni  remuneracion  ninguna  de  bus  ser- 
vicios.    Suplico  a  vueatra  senoria  111"°*  que  considerando  que  a  enbe- 
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jecido  en  este  oficio  y  no  eapera  por  ello  otras  mercedes  y  que  a  dejado 
otroB  caminoB  adonde  se  le  ofrecian  mayoree  esperangas  y  mas  ciertos 
de  poder  medrar  y  todo  lo  pospuesto  por  acabar  en  aervicio  del  sancto 
oficio  ae  le  haga  merced  de  dalle  por  aljunto  en  el  dicho  oficio  de  con- 
tador  &.  miguel  ^urita  su  hijo  al  qual  aunquee  mozo  de  diez  y  ocho  afios 
es  bien  abil  y  muy  bien  dotrinado  y  inclinado  con  admitirle  en  el  con 
mayor  aficion  sc  diapondra  a  exercitaree  e  yndustrarae  en  todo  lo  que 
concieme  bX  dicho  oficio  y  el  dicho  contador  empleara  lo  que  le  queda 
de  la  vida  en  bu  cargo. 

En  la  ciudad  de  toledo  a  dos  de  mayo  de  quinientos  y  sesenta  afios 
viata  esta  piticion  preeentado  por  geronimo  9orita  contador  general  por 
el  rr~  aeSor  don  femando  de  baldes  ar9obispo  de  BebiUa  enquiaidor 
general  y  por  los  sefiores  don  diego  de  loa  coboa  obiapo  de  avila  y 
licenciado  valtodano  y  doctores  andrea  peree  y  simancas  y  heman  peres 
del  conaejo  de  la  santa  general  Inquisicion  dixeron  que  teniendo  el 
dicho  miguel  gurita  au  hijo  hedad  y  la  abilidad  que  Be  rrequiere  para 
serbir  el  dicho  oficio  de  contador  ae  tema  conaideracion  a  lo  mucho  y 
con  el  cuidado  y  fidelidad  quel  dicho  geronimo  ^urita  y  juan  garcia  au 
suegro  an  serbido  en  el  aancto  oficio  para  le  hazer  la  merced  que  suplica. 
Lo  que  paso  ante  mi  pedro  de  tapia  aecretario  del  dicho  conaejo. — 
Pedn)  de  Tapia. 


V. 


Detaiu  of  the  Organization  of  the  Inquisition  of  Murcia,  as 
Reported  to  the  Supreiia  in  1746. 

(Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion  de  Corte,  Legajo  359,  vol.  3). 
(Seepp.  216,  24S.26S). 

(In  rwlw  velltm}. 


Phelipe  HufloE,  InqulBitor 

Also,  Juez  de  Sienes 

AntonioSilveetreEBpinoaa,  Inquisitor        .  .         ,         , 

Andrto  de  Prieeo  y  Cabrejas,  Fiscal  [Salary  Qot  stated, 
but  doubtless  the  same  as  that  of  the  Inquiritor] . 

Joseph  de  Buendia,  Alguaiil  Mayor  (Replaced  the  Conde 
del  VftlledeS.Juanin  1717) 

Salvador  Hennoaa  y  £>pejo,  Secretaiv  (Conuneaced  aa 
receiver  in  17^13;  flecretarysnip  added  in  171fi, 
jubilated  as  receiver  in  1723,  with  salaryof  250 
ducate  in  addition  to  Balaryaa  secretary).  . 

Pedro  de  Pairaga  y  Bozaia,  Secretary  .... 

Antonio  Gonsiles  Campurano,  Secretary  (Serves  without 
■alary  in  place  of  his  father;  will  succeed  at  his 

death) 

Toi,.  n  38 


7362.34 
1176.16 
7362.34 


2352.30 


2352.30 
2352.30 


Ajmda 
deoxta. 

1470.20 
1470.20 

688. S 


688.8 
688.8 
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Fcmondo  Avllon,  fiecivtArj-.  {Won  a  comniissiQiteri  in  173d 
Toade  Deporititrio  dn  t'mcD(liontc« ;  in  17-11 
made  tnamArY  iritbinil  mtnry). 

Aiiilr63aarcf&y  BeaJU,  secreuiry  (In  1739  made  boiionnr 
Becretarj-  wilbout  sakry;  in  1745  mode  fuU 
BBcretary  withotit  saluj-,  but  with  !««  and 
emojumonl*).  ...... 

Jowph  GoiiJilcx  Oouipurunu  (Appointed  (MirnUiy  io  ISC^i 
jiibiLit<xI  in  l73fiwitlifuUiinliir\-),      . 

Antca|odeEl|ninta  Vlgd  (AppMiited  eecfoUry  in  J7I7;  io 
1733  luadc  rcoctvcr  irith  tiilofyor  — .  Isalon 
juljilatcdsrcrctaT)'  wilhout  salnryV 

FnnoiKOO  dct  t  juinian  ( .\pp<:'intj?(l  sccratnry  in  1G09,  }uLiliited 
in  I7h>-wilhs:ilary"f        .'..., 

AntoTuo  Villnfmncii,  SucrcLan*  {Apix>iuU>[j  in  1744].  .  . 

JiiwpliFi-rnliiitcsdn  Lima,  Alfri^^Adndi^l  Fiaco  .          , 
L .iNcga  Kemtndes  tie  Zmgano,  Secretary  (Sen-ii^  In T>ogfofio 
1  by  Mdor  of  Siipnnut) 

AnlDolo  de  Arnucro,  ticoetury  (Serv-iiifc  in  Conf.  by  ordf  r 
of  Siiprcirm).  ...  .  , 

Hnthiiu  Ronique,  AlM^ndo  del  Fu<X>  (In  the  nhoenw  aiul 
neknesa  of  Femindct  de  Liaut.  and  druwa  his 
aiUary). 

H[gu«I   UorotA,  Adx'ooMtc  at  fiTinancrg  (nlMriii  And  sickV 

Juan  Ignaeio  Navarro,  Advocnie  of  priiwnen  (witliout 
■alary) 

Ak'jo lUanrma,  NoUry  of  Acquest ra lions  (Ofiioe  aold  by 
tjnu>mavor  (1(32^3)  for  (our  lives  of  which 
ManrreKt  i>  the  last) 

Jowph  de  Egfii  Carrono,  Notary  of  Jusf^o  (Appointed 
ia  1733  with  dispoHFiatioti  of  iiiakinff  pn)ofaof 
Uiiipintia:  srrvra  without  tillu,  but  haa  the 
Mlafy.  Thin  ofRoa  wasiiuld  by  Botomayor  for 
four aTW  of  which  this  i»  ihc  third), 

SsIUianr Bspin y  Bi(!nh>unRitt,Aiidiior  (Appointed  bytbe 
kinn  in  l7iC>.  OIHw  »i>rveil  by  liis  deputy, 
Pedro  Lariaeno  with  the  sjilan'.'ThiB  office  was 
hM  by  !<otomayor  for  fmir  livw  of  wblob  thi« 
is  the  tliird). 

AatomodoPalaxii),  Ale»>deofthp«MTcl  prison  (Sincn  t"38. 
Sinoc  l?*!,  he  nerves  as  Drrpo>itnrici  dr  Pup- 
(s&dimtai,  vrithoal  salary,  hut  ■■ilh  a  t««  of 
two  piT  cent,  va  lb'.'  d«p<«ita.  This  ofBcw  of 
I)«|yMilNriik  wn.1  sold  liv  S<it"nmyftr  for  ttirre 
liven  o(  whieh  t  ww  ha*«  eupwed ;  thethini  Uelmigs 
to  t^bafttan  dn  Pineda,  who  is  not  qualified 
and  has  not  the  titl<',  n  the  offiM  is  un-cd  a« 
above),  ....... 

AUtmm  Maorreaa  (Jubilado  in  1720  as  Aloaide  ol  tbe 
iKcret  prison).        ...... 

Joseph  Qareli  Bcnliira,  Nutario  do  ayotiuiioo«9  .         .         . 

Jitnn  Ximenfti,  FhririOian  C-^*'*  tiaving  turuiiii(d  proofs 
iif  Isiiipii'ji.t  he  ha.<<  not  a  title). 

Pedn  Carmonn  y  Vojar,  Nunoio  (Also  aerva  as  deputy 
aiidit<n-  to  Dalthiuar  Eopin  above.  AIM  aa 
nWideof  till!  priwii  of  Familiars,  without aalaiy, 
«xo™t  tht  houoe).  ..... 

FlielipeQiirefaCoadc,  Fortcrodc  cansni  ■ 

JfleBph  doEliisaiido,  Alcaide  of  the  pcmKntial  prison  . 

AlPxan<tro  Rodqtic,  Procuralor  of  ui«  fisc  . 

Antooio  Rocbo,  surgeoD 


aalary. 


dcCoila. 


2352.30 

aU5.30 

2944 
3353.30 
2M.4 

2353.30 

2352.30 

2M.4 
2205.30 
2M.4  - 
729.14 


23o2.32 

330 — 
2491.6 

235.10 


1470.30 
1470.30 

235.10 
23.'i  10 
235.10 
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Antonio    Fernando     Alonso,    Deputy     of     the    pottenx 
Antonio    Irles     Deputy  of  the    nottury  of   sequeatrationa 

(With  salAry  of  fi£0  reales,  paid  him   by   the 

proprietor,  Manmea). 

C&lificadorea 

■  In  Murcia         Fray  Pedio  Pablo 

Fray  Salvador  Seroa 
Fray  Antonio  Capeatrano  IUbo 
Fray  Joseph  Blanco 
Dr.   Francisco  L6pei  Oliver 
Fray  Isidro  dc  Murcia 
Fiay  Joachim  Petrel 
Fray  Francisco  Pdrez 
Fray  Antonio  Thomfis 
In  Cartagena    Fray  Balthasar  de  la  Fuente 
IaAlbacet«        Fray  Joseph  Pedieno 
In  ViUena  Dr.  Juan  AlfonK  Mellinac 

In  Honforte      Dr.  Francisco  Cremadei 
In  Cuenea        Alonao  Camacho 

Fray  Joseph  Femindea  Quevedo 
Fray  Juan  Oalatrava 
Fray  Nicolas  Clarer, 
Commlsrioners  at  the  porta 

In  Alicante       Luis  Caniiia  y  Juan 
Juan    Cantzia    Doria 

with  Canon  Carlos  Campos  as  notary 
la  Cartagena    Salvador  Garcia  Siles 

with  Pedro  de  Tapia  as  notary 
In  Orihuela      Dr.  Juan  Timer,  jubuado 

Francisco  Roz  de  la  Vallesta 
with  Pedro  Quiles  as  notary. 

Familiars.  In  Murcia  and  other  parts  of  the  district,  there  are  not 
only  no  aupemumeraries,  but  there  are  many  vacancies,  so 
th^  in  many  places  we  have  to  avail  ourselves  of  clerics  and 
other  competent  persons  to  perform  necessary  duties. 

Commissioners.  It  is  the  same  with  commissioners  and  notaries. 
In  many  places  where  tJaere  were  formerly  commissioners, 
there  are  no  applicants.  In  other  places  there  are  many 
applicants  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appoint  from 
these  to  places  where  there  are  none.  The  tribunal  finds 
iteelf  without  ministers  to  execute  its  commands  in  many 
places. 


VI. 

COMMTSSION  OF  AK  INQUISITOR. 

(Archive  de  Simancos,  Inquisioion,  Libro  8,  fol.  108). 
(See  p.  236). 

Noe,  Don  Juan  Tabera,  por  la  miseracion  divina  Cardenal  en  la 
Sancta  Iglesia  de  Roma,  tltulo  de  Sant  Juan  ante  Portam  Latinami 


S9$ 
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Arzobispo  (1b  Tol«do,  priiiiodu  ck  la.t  I'lspaAas,  Chancellor  mayor  de 
CaatiUa,  gobCTnador  dc  estus  R(.-i»os  e  inqukicUir  a(HH>Uilico  general 
contra  la  heretica  pravcdad  y  apostasia  en  UkIos  los  llcinoa  y  scfiorioe 
de  BUB  miigpstndes  ctreterft. 

Confiaudo  dc  las  letras  y  recta  consctcncia  dc  vos  cl  Doctor  Bias 
Ortiz,  canonifp)  de  la  sancta  Iglcaia  de  Toledo,  y  que  aois  tal  persona 
que  bien  y  ficlmcntc  y  diligontciTientc  hareia  lo  que  por  itoa  vos  fuere 
cotnetido  y  eiicomendftdo,  p*ir  el  tenor  de  la  prr«enl«,  por  la  aurturidad 
ftpu»t(>lica  li  DOS  Doncedida  de  que  on  esta  presL-iitc*  usaiuus,  vus  faix-nuM, 
constituimos,  cix-aniuM  v  di-putiitiitw  inqtiisidur  apoKtolica  contra  la 
dkha  heretica  pravL>dad  y  apostaitia  1*11  el  lieino  de  Valencia  y  su 
dlstrito  y  jurUdiccion  y  ob  daraoa  poder  y  faciilt&<l  i>iniul  ft  in  wilidmn 
con  el  venerable  Doctor  Juan  Gnnsalex,  inqui&idur  del  dichu  parlido 
para  que  pixlftili-i*  inquirir  0  iiiquJradcs  contra  todas  y  qualesquicra 
pertionos  aimi  lioiubr«8  comu  mugeres,  vivos  y  dcfunctos,  absentes  e 
preeentcs  de  qualqulcr  cstado,  condicion,  prenogatira,  prectiiiuencia 
y  digi)i(lfui  que  aean,  excntoa  y  no  sean  oxeiitoa,  v(Tii«>8  y  niorodores 
que  son  6  lian  eido  en  la«  eiiidades,  villas  y  luRari-a  del  dicho  Riuno 
de  Valencia  y  iiu  distrito  que  iw;  Kullaron  culpant«a  soepechoBos  e 
mfamadoH  ea  c)  dicho  dt-Uto  y  criiiicti  de  herrgia  y  apnntasia  y  cuntra 
U)dt>s  loa  faiitores,  defensores  y  reccptaUtn-s  <!e  elli  is  y  pura  que  ]>odai9 
facer  y  fagais  enntra  ellos  y  contra  c8a1b  uno  de  ellog  vueitlnm  procL'sos 
en  roniin  dobitU  de  derecbo  segun  los  macros  canon«i  lo  di^ponen  y 
para  que  podais  toinar  y  rcscibir  qualesqulera  procesoa  y  caueaii  pen- 
dientes  sobrc  loa  dichne  criniciics  6  qualquiera  de  ellos  ante  qualquk-ra 
inquisidor  que  liaya  itido  rii  el  dirho  partido  en  el  punt«  e  CHtado  en 
que  estan  y  continuarlos  y  facer  y  det«-ruiinar  en  cUoe  lo  que  fucre 
justicia  y  para  que  poda^k'S  il  los  diehos  culpantffl  encarcelar,  peoi- 
lenciar,  punir  y  cuatigar  y  si  <te  justicia  fucrc  relaxarkis  al  brazo  srglar 
y  facer  todos  loe  olroB  casia  al  dicho  nficio  de  inquisirlor  tocontes  y 
pcrtmrdi-ntra.  para  lo  qual  todo  lo  que  dicho  re  y  caila  una  cosa  y 
parte  della  eon  tctdas  hub  iiicidencias  y  (lependcncia«,  unexidadcs  y 
eonexidade^  \os  daiiios  poder  cuniplido  y  cumetemoa  nuestras  veccs 
fasta  que  nos  especial  y  expresanientc  las  revoquemos.  Ea  teetimonio 
de  lo  qual  mandamuH  dar  y  dimoH  la  prettente  fiimada  de  nuestro 
nombre  y  refrendada  de!  seeretario  infrascripto. 

I>ada  en  la  villa  de  Madrid  &  cinco  dias  del  mes  de  Abril  de  mil 
quiiiieutoa  quarenta  afios, 

J.  Caroinaus. 

Tor  mandado  de  su  ilu3tri»tma  y  reverendisma  »erioria. 

Jebonimo  Zprita,  secretario.] 


Con  neilalca  de  lew  iicflorui  LiccncJado  Agmrre  y  Obispo  dc  Bada}oi 
y  Prior  de  Ronccsvalles. 
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VII. 


Personnel  op  the  Inquisition  in  1746. 

( Condensed  from  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inqiiisicion  de  Corte, 

Legajo  359,  fol.  1). 

(See  p.  248). 


Inquisitors  anil  Piscals 
becretarieH 

Auditors     .      .      .      , 


Alcaicl«soF  Secret  PriHon  . 

Porteros 

HuBCios- 

Advocat«H  of   Prisoners   and 

of  the  Fisc        ,      .      ,      . 

Physicians 

Rurgeona 

A  Iku  a  ci  tes  ma  yoreg 

Hoeeivera 

AdvocatMoftheFIsc  .      .      . 

DcpoBJtarips 

Procu  ratora  of  the  Fisc 

Chaplsins 

ContmLBdionerg        .      ,      .      . 

Wilh  Notaries      ,      .     . 

Calificadores 

Jiotarieaot  Request  rations 

JJoljiriesof  the  JuigH«lo     . 
-Mcaidesnf  Ppnitcntial  Prison 

A!!9i.itant»or  Do 

BBrb^ra 

ProveedorcB     .      .      .      .      . 

Connultora 

Familian 

Jiipzde  Bieneti        .... 
Alguacilea 


Totals 2553I6I4943  56323236   703011S  135  S4S1  &3 
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CBOnKICATK  vr  LlHPJIEZA. 

(Archivo  do  Simancas,  Rc^tro  de  Gi'iM-'aUipias,  No.  915,  fol.  12). 

(Sec  p.  312). 

D.  Cristfival  tie  C«8  y  Vivpro,  Secrelarin  eto.    CTtifico:  Que  por  d 
Ex™"  .Spjlor  Obispo  IiKiuinidur  (.Jcncral  so  liieo  gracm  do  pni^'lias  p*ra 
Miiiiiilro  Oiifial  del  Santo  Oficju  ei  Ex™  ikuoc  l)r>n  Carlmi  Miguel 
Fut  Jftmcs  Stuarl,  Siiva.  StolborK  y  J*aJalr)X,  Uuque  dc  Vervioh  y  Alha. 
y  la  deque  sclc  reciviiwncncBta  Oortcpor  I'atria  romun  con  di8[H-iLtsu 
dp  111  fxtrangorfa  ilo  su  Padit>  y  Abiiola  Pattnia  y  t<T[iiviido««c  por 
bastatiti'S  las  partidas  que  acoiuimila  legaliEadiui,  en  au  consccui-nda 
por  mandado  dc  Im  M^fiorcs  del  cxprvsado  oonii(.-jo  so  rccivicron  dichaa 
ynformftfTionfS  al  totior  do  lu  Miiiiuiriae  de  auB  I'adres  y  Abudos  quo 
pre-s.'ntA  y  os  del  moilo  sipuipntc. — Arbol  gcncalogico  del  Kx""  ScBor 
l.)ur[iii>dpVervichy  Alba  D.CiitIor  Miguel.    El  Ex~' Scnor  Don  Carlon 
Mi^iit^l  Fiat  Jamwt  Stuart,  rfllva,  St-()U)i>rn,  Palafcix,  I>uquc  de  Vtrv-jch 
y  Alba.  Marques  del  Curpio,  Alguacil  mayor  de  la  Sanla  IiiqiiisicioD  de 
Cdrdova,  tiacid  on  Madrid  cl  aiio  dc  1794.— rADBK*.    El  hx"~  Sefior 
Don  .[aenbo  Felipe  C&rloft  Marfa  Fizt  Jaincs  Stuart  y  St(^lxTg,  L>uqu« 
de  \'crvicli  y  Una,  (.Jrando  de  l'j^pai^a  de  priniera  clasc,  t,M\6  en  Paris 
cl  ano  de  li?."!,  Difimt^.    La  llx"^  St'i'iora  Dni'ia  Maria Tcrc»«  dcSilva 
y  Palofox  naeiO  cu  Madrid,  afio  do  1772.— ArUELos  PATiatNos.    El 
Ex'""  Heflor  I)o!i  Carl<«  I-Vmi'indcz  I'izt  James  Stuart.  Duque  de  V't-r- 
vich  y  Liria,  (.Sraiuie  ilc.  Kvpana  ile  pHitiera  elase,  nafi6  en  IJria  afio 
lie  1752,  Pifunto.     I^  Kx"* Seflora  Dofla Carolina  Augustad^ RUjlbcrg, 
Priiif'GHa  de  Stolberg  naei6  en  la  AldeA  de  Geitdem  de  Alemania  a&si 
de  1755, — Aiiur.ixw  Matkkxos.     Kl  Kx""  Scflor  Don  Pedro  dc  Ale^- 
lara  I-'adrique  Femiludea  dc  Hijar,  Silva.  Duque  de  Hijar,  Grand**  do 
bli}»iila  de  priinwa  clase,  Prceident«  del  Real  Conecjo  dc  las  Ordcnra, 
DifuDtn,  naci6  en  Villaruna  dc  los  Ojog  de  Giiadiiina  afio  do  17-11. 
La  Ex"  Scfiora  Diifia  lUrai-Ia  de  Palafo,x  Crtjy  de  Habrc  nacid  en 
Ariua  aiio  de  1744.  Difunta. — Como  agtnte  de  la  caaa  de  su  Ex~ 
pre»euto  tpstinioniadns  las  partidaa  de  bauti»niii  de  Ins  SeAorcs  cotn- 
prehendiiios  in  el  arbol  gt'iKAlogirci  q«ie  anlcwde,  euya  procodetiria 
de  Cristiano!!  viejn.s,  limpioti  de  toda  mala  rata  por  notoriedad  certifico 
y  juro  en  Miulrid  rf  2fi  do  Jnnio  ile  1S15. — Miguel  Antonio  Forrent. 

Y  exeeutadas  las  n-forida*  yufornia<?iones  en  esta  Curie  ijor  patria 
coinuD  con  arrcglo  i  las  rcferidas  pracias  y  scpin  practice  del  Santo 
Ofieio;  virtiu  por  los  Sefinrefi  de!  menrionado  Consojo,  por  pu  aiito 
que  proveyenm  con  fecha  de  est*  dia  los  aprovamn  y  dierun  por  l>a»- 
lantes  para  que  el   Domituuio  Kx^  IScAor  Don  Carlos  Migud  Fist 
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James  Stuart  puede  ser  y  acs  Ministro  oficial  del  Santo  Oficio  scgun 
mas  por  nienor  rcsulta  de  dichoB  ynfonnaciones  que  por  ahora  quedaii 
originales  en  la  Secretaria  de  mi  cargo  &  que  me  remito.  Y  para  que 
coDBte  donde  convenga,  en  virtud  de  orden  del  propio  consejo  doy  la 
presente  al  susodicho  Ex*"  Senor  Don  Caiios  Miguel  Fizt  James 
Stuart,  sellada  con  el  sello  de  la  General  Inquisicion  en  Madrid  &  veinte 
y  quatro  dias  del  mce  de  Mayo  de  mil  ochocieutos  dies  y  seis. — D. 
CristAval  de  Cob  y  Vivero.' 


IX. 

Receipt,  March  30,  1524,  bt  the  Wh^  op  a  Reconciled  Hbretio 
POR  Her  Dower,  prom  the  Conftscated  Estate. 

(Archivo  Histdrico  Nacional,  InquieicioD  de  Valencia,  Legajo  .'>71.) 

(See  p.  333). 

Sea  a  todos  manifiesto  que  yo  Dona  Beatriz  Despuch  y  de  Sant  Boy, 
muger  que  soy  de  Fere  Alcaiiiz  y  presente  aquel  y  de  voluntad  de  aquel 
de  grado  y  de  mi  cierta  ciencia  otorgo  habcr  habido  y  en  podcr  uiio 
recevido  en  la  forma  infrascrita  de  vos  el  magnifico  Cristoval  de  Medina 
receptor  de  los  bienes  confiscados  por  el  crimen  de  la  heregia  y  apos- 
tasia  en  el  Sancto  Oficio  de  la  Inq"  de  Valencia  que  soys  presente,  es 
a  saber  treynta  y  dos  libras  siete  sueldoa  moneda  rcales  de  Valencia, 
los  quales  me  aveys  dado  y  pagado  &  toda  mi  voluntad  en  paga  rata 
de  las  cantidades  que  yo  tengo  de  haber  y  cobrar  por  razon  de  mi 
dote  in  virtud  de  una  sentencia  dada  por  el  muy  R'"  Doctor  Micer 


'  Usually  the  oath  as  to  the  truth  of  the  genealogy  and  the  limpieza  of  the 
anceitiy  is  taken  by  the  appUcant  penonally,  and  it  variei  acomding  to  his  taste. 
A  few  specdmmB  will  ihow  the  diffeient  formulaa  adopted.  Some  are  speciHc 
and  ia  detail  aa  Doctor  Beniardino  Martinez  Palomino,  prebendary  of  ToIckIo, 
September  7,  1816. ^''Loa  contenidos  en  esta  genealog^a  son  mis  Padres  y  Abu- 
elos  Paternos  y  Matemos  de  la  naturaleza  que  queda  refarida,  todos  legftinius 
y  de  legftimo  matrimonio,  limpios  y  de  limpia  aacgre,  sin  raza  de  Moras,  Judloa, 
Luteranoa,  Calvinistas,  ni  otra  aecta,  ni  pTocesados  ni  castigadoa  por  cl  Santo 
Oficio  Begun  mi  saber  y  entender,  pues  asi  lo  juroin  verbo  sacerdotis." — Ibidem, 
fol.  24. 

Mariano  Bias  Garox  for  himsftf  and  his  wife,  March  7, 1816,  is  specially  anxious 
to  aesnt  his  gentility — "Todoa  los  quales  son  deflcendientes  de  familias  ylustres, 
diatiiiguidag,  limpias  de  toda  mala  raxa  de  Negns,  Moras,  Judtos  y  recien  con- 
vertidos,  y  no  han  exercido  oficios  viles  ni  mecanicoe  y  de  ser  asi  cierto  no 
constandome  cosa  aJguna  en  eontrario  lo  juro  y  finno." — Ibidem,  fol.  28, 

Ramon  Nieto  y  Herrera,  July  28,  1816  contents  himself  with  'Todos  los  quales 
jure  han  sido  mia  Padres  y  Abuelo/i  Patenioa  y  Motemos," — Ibidem,  fol.  33. 
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HeJchior  Eateve  teniente  de  loquifiidor  y  Juez  subdelegado  de  bienes 
confiscados  en  dicho  Sancto  O&cio,  que  dada  fue  en  veynte  y  dos  dias 
del  mes  de  Decembre  proximo  paaado  de  mil  quinientos  veinte  y  ires 
que  pasA  ante  el  discreto  Francisco  Mudarra  Notario  Escribano  de  la 
Audieacia  y  Judicatura  de  dichos  bienes  confiscados  y  por  las  csusas 
y  razones  en  la  dicha  Sentencia  contenidas. 

H  mode  de  la  paga  de  las  dichas  treiuta  y  dos  libras  siete  sueldoa 
de  la  dicha  moneda  es  este,  que  de  mi  voluatad  os  las  reteneys  por 
conaemblante  cantidad  que  yo  os  debia  de  los  precios  y  bienes  muebles 
por  mi  coroprados  del  inventario  y  secreato  de  dicho  Pero  Alcafiia  mi 
marido  como  parece  por  acto  recebido  por  el  Notario  infrascrito  6. 
treinta  dias  del  mes  de  Junio  del  presente  a5o  {sic)  la  cual  confesion  y 
apoca  otorgo  y  hago  sin  su  perjuicio  de  mis  derechos  por  quanto  yo 
pretendo  que  los  dichos  bienes  o  parte  de  ellos  que  yo  compr£  son 
mioB  propioa  y  de  los  contenidos  en  el  pagamiento  que  el  dicho  Pere 
AlcaSiz  mi  marido  me  fizo,  e  porque  es  verdad  par  tanto  renunciando 
toda  excepcion  de  frao  6  de  engafio  otorgo  y  fago  vos  la  presente  apoca 
en  poder  del  Notario  infrascrito  que  fecha  fu£  en  la  Ciudad  de  Valencia 
6,  treinta  dias  del  mes  de  Marzo  del  aRo  del  nactmiento  de  nuestro 
Salvador  Jesu  Cristo  de  mil  quinientos  veinte  y  quatro.  +  (se)  Sal  de 
mi  la  dicha  Do9a  Beatriz  Despuch  y  de  Sant  Boy  que  las  dicfaas  cosas 
otorgo  y  firmo. 

Testimonio  que  fueron  presentes  &  las  dichas  cosaa  los  honrados 
Fran"  Mudarra  Not",  y  Martin  de  Durango  Scribiente  y  Viaitadorea 
de  Valencia, 


X. 

abstaa.ct  of  partial  statement  07  receipts  craboed  against  the 

Canon  Joan  de  Astorqa,  Receiver  op  Confiscations 

IN  Valencia  fob  the  Ybab  1493.' 

(Archivo    Historico    Nacional,    Inquisicion   de   Valencia, 
Legajo  383).      (See  p.  367) 

February  6.  From  Violant  Domenega,  for  a  loan  made  by  her 

itepmother.  Violant  Domenega,  relaxed,  to —  Jordi 
on  a  pair  or  gold  bnuxlets,  id  which  loan  she  had  an 

interest  of  3  ducats 200s. 

From  the  Mallorquin  sempstress  due  to  the  said 
Domenega  8.Sd. 


*  The  document  is  incomplete   and  I  have  omitted   a  long  enumeration  of 
trivial  d^t«  oollected. 
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Febnutfy  0.  From  Violant  Domeneea  twenty  gold  ooina  hiddea 

by  her  stepmother  in  a  saddle,  amounting  in  all  to 
April  19.  ConfiBCation  of  Is^>el  Amorosa,  rel^ced. 

Sale  b^  auction  of  her  effects,  as  per  inventoiy         , 
Hay  2.  Confiscation  of  Muter  Anthony  Tristan. 

Sale  by  auction  of  hiseffectaasper  inventory 
Con&cation  of  Master  Johan  Aragones  and  his  wife. 
Sale   by   auction  of  hia  effects  as  per  inventory. 
(Sum  not  stated.) 
Sept.  10.  Sale  by  auction  to  Caspar  Ferroll  of  a  house  of 

■aid  Juan  Aragones 

Bale  by  auction  to  Simon  Sanchei  of  ad^ining  house 

Valuation  under  comnumdB  of  the  Ung  of  three 

fields  and   two   vineyards  of  Juan  Arujones,  after 

deducting  incumbrances,  the  fields  at  37  libraa  and 

the  vineyards  at  53  in  all  equivalent  to 

July  23  Confiscation  of  Luia  Sariuyana. 

A  house  valued  by  e:ipertB  at  45  libras.  As  the 
kin^  had  made  a  grant  to  Joanot  and  Francisco 
Sannyona  of  501.  out  of  the  estate,  the  house  was 
made  over  to  them. 

Confiscation     of    Galceran    Nadal,     of     Xativa. 

Sale  to  Luis  Costa  of  a  house  in  Xativa,  subject  to 

a  oenso  of  100  sueldos  per  nnrmm       .... 

Confiscation    of    rrancisca  Coata,  of    Xativa. 

Sale  to  Guillen  Murta  of  a  mulberry  plantation, 

Subiecttoacen90of32sueldo9         .  ,  .  . 

Aug.  9.  Confiscation  of  Daniel  Zapata. 

In  virtue  of  a  royal  provision,  compoEdtton  made 
with  his  wife,  Leonor  Zapata  of  his  wnole  property 
for  the  sum  of  6000  sueldos,  of  which  1500  are  paid 
down,  1500  to  be  paid  in  six  months,  and  2000  in  one 
year,  the  said  Leonor  having  brought  suit  for  her 
dower  and  other  large  sums,  alt  of  which  she  renoimoed 
Confiscation  of  Manuel  Zapata. 
Received  from  the  hci  rs  of  Say  de  Comes  and  Maria 
Vizcaina  a  balance  due  to  said  Manuel 
February  13.  Confiscation  of  Bemat  Hancip  relaxed. 

Sold  by  auction  to  Juan  Guillen  Catalan  a  oensal  on 
the  corporation  of  Valencia  of  6000b.  principal  and 
400  interest,  payable  Sept.  14  in  each  year.  With 
accrued  interest  for  5  months  and  one  day 

Sold  to  the  heirs  of  Moeen  Juan  de  PeHarosa  a  censal 
on  the  towns  of  Xerica,  las  fiarraguas  and  Pina,  of 
15000  sueldos  principaJ  and  1000  interest,  payable 
Mav  27.  With  accrued  interest  .... 
Sold  by  auction  to  Vicjant  CataU,  a  censal  on  the 
corporation  of  Valencia  of  7500  sueldos  principal 
and  SOO  interest  payable  Oct.  2.  With  aocrued 
interest  for  4  months  and  1 2  days.  .... 
Febniaiy  18.  Sold  to  Cristobal  de  Basurto  two  oensales  on  the 

town  of  Xativa,  one  of  6000  s.  principal  and  375 
interest,  payable  October  29,  the  other  of  5000s.  prin- 
cipal and  312s.    6d   interest   payable  Nov.  8.  with 

accrued  interest 

February  23.  Sold  by  auction  to  the  Caballero  Johan  Luis  de 

Vilarasa  three  censa'.es  of  the  said  Bemat  Mancip 
one  on  the  city  of  Valencia,  of  13,000  a,  principal  and 
1056a.8d.interest,payab]eJuly  14.  One  on  the  king- 
domof  Valenciaof  13,200b.  principal  and  880  interest, 
payable  March  30.    Another  on  the  sameof  11,250  a. 
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principal  wkI  WO  InU-nvt,  (wj-nble  Sept^  7.    Proceed! 

of  All  thfM,  witliacvnicijintcnvt.  .  .    700  librae,  St,' 

FebniAry2l.          (^'<uifiiicat4no  uf  lin^idft.  wife  of  Benai  ContUeti. 
Ri^xivii}  uf  mid  BRmiii  on  aaxiuiittif  Uie  I20U 
flui'ldu  wbidi  h«  luLf  u  pny  foi  th«  dowtr  of  auid 
Biiinda AOOt. 

FAntuy  S.  CoufiMMtion  of  Higu«l  tie  ProcIiiU. 

R«al«cl  to  FranchM  Quach  a  bouoc  of  n^  MigurJ 
d<<  ProcbiTii  for  twch'c  yean  at  12  hbraap«raiuiu>i> 
and  icct-rivril  0  libnu.       ...  ISO*. 

February  II.  CoufiH-ation    »f    Mieii<^l  Andrvu    iUtacU  Tclucnl. 

Keceivi^iif  I'nuiviMuiittfdum  adubt  du«  toRowU        33.— 

SeptORibvr  5.  Houmi  auld  to  Qobrid  Andrcu   RiMell,  aubjeet  to 

a  ccnaai  uf  7UUU  ati«ldoa,  alao  Ut  oOO  aiMl400i.c)liatEe- 
abln  unitandtoallolberoliargea         ....     10.— > 


X3. 


King  Fkbdinand  to  Tohqukmada,  March  30,  1498. 


(Arefaivo  Geacr&l  de  Simaocas,  CoDsejo  do  la  Inquisidon,  Libra  I). 

(Sc«  p.  374). 

Venerable  y  devoto  padre  I*rior.  A  CBuaa  de  mi  yda  que  en  brevts 
dias  ha  de  9cr  para  Zaragozn,  Dios  mcdiente,  enibic  li  mandftr  d  mi 
U«i-i)ptor  Bayt  que  dieese  mucha  pricasa  cd  acabar  una  escalera  e  las 
csvallcrisas  c  otras  cosas  miiy  nocvsarias  para  mi  apoiR-nULntieDto  en 
el  palacio  Kcal  de  In.  .Mji^cria.  y  andunda  yu  la  ubra  c]uaat  en  acaha- 
niiento  d  causa  de  las  excomiiiiicncionea  que  le  ha\'ey3  embiado  me 
escrive  que  ha  p&rado  la  obra.  K  tiLnibien  diz  que  no  pagsre  i  lo6  prior 
c  fraylos  iIp  Simta  Ciigraviu  uqiiclloB  quatro  mil  aucldos  que  co  cada 
tin  aho  Ivs  be  yo  luandado  pagar  nt  aquella  rett^ptnria  fasta  que  yo 
les  haya  provchido  en  otra  parte,  lo  q\ial  fi^e  per  no  les  traspasar 
hiogo  Ins  cPtwalw  dp  ta  Inquisition,  porqup  dospues  do  rcmcdiado  de 
otra  parto  los  cvnsak's  nucduKjcn  al  Oficio.  Cicrto  tcngo  desto  al^un 
enojo.  K  fuera  razon  que  se  mlrara  niejor  en  poner  maa  limitadas 
Ia9  excomunioacionrfl  psra  que  se  Balvarn  &  lo  menos  lo  que  sea  li  ml 
at!rvi(^io,  ba  respcto  8p<:-ciaJnicnt«  que  en  aquclla  tx>cpptoria,  A  Diua 
gracias.  todos  ion  oficiali-a  atao  bien  paKa*b>3  ^  &  nadie  m  deve  salario 
ni  otra  cosa  alguna.  y  dcsto  ea  raiton  que  voa  y  estoe  perlados  que  cob 
vos  reudi^n  vat  ron!«nli^yR.  K  que  no  se  ponga  excomuniraritin  pues 
DO  hay  Deoefitdad  para  las  poner  porquc  scria  forsado  de  oUa  manira 


*  There  is  an  evident  error  of  a  copyirt  here.  The  princlpa]  aod  accrued  Interat 
of  Uuae  three  wnwlc!!  amniinl  lo  39.  230«.  4d.,  or  1961  I  KM.  4d.  The  Moivm, 
who  peniutCed  mcli  u  ucniicr  would  acarec  have  dartd  to  report  It  to  FcrdtnuiiL 
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proverlo.  E  aunque  sobre  ello  he  aqui  fablado  con  el  Obispo  de  Lugo' 
para  que  lo  remcdiase  no  lo  ha  querido  fazer.  For  ends  he  acordado 
de  vos  eacrevir  la  presente  por  la  qual  vos  ruego  y  encargo  que  sin 
dilacion  alguna  alceys  y  fagays  algar  qualquiera  excomunicacion  con 
que  ae  haya  puesto  a  aquel  receptor,  pues  todoB  Iob  oficialee  como 
dicho  es,  stan  bien  pagados  en  aquella  Inquiaicion,  6.  Dios  gracias,  no 
deve  nada  6.  nadie.  Y  en  esto  no  se  ponga  dilacion  o  dificultad  alguna, 
porque  havria  enojo  della,  allende  que  no  lo  pennitiera.  Luego  me 
respondet  con  este  mcnsajero  que  por  sola  esta  causa  vos  le  embio. 
Dada  en  AlcaU  de  Henares  d  xxx  dias  de  Marzo  de  xcviii. — Yo  el  Rey. 


XII. 

CEnuiA    OF    Kino    Feroinand,    Februabt    23,     1510,    on  the 
DiHiNisHGD  Receipts  frou  Confiscations. 

(Axchivo  General  de  Sitnancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  III,  fol.  61). 

(See  p.  376). 

El  Ret. 

A  todos  loB  receptores  que  soys  o  fueredes  de  los  bienes  coofiscados 
e  aplicados  a  la  camara  e  fisco  por  el  delito  de  la  heregia  en  todas  las 
ynquisiciones  destos  reynos  e  Befiorios  e  a  cada  uno  de  vos  a  quien 
esta  mi  cedula  fuese  mostrada  o  su  traslado  senado  de  escrivano 
publico,  por  quanto  yo  soy  infonnado  que  en  las  dichas  inquisiciones 
tiene  alguna  necesidad  a  causa  de  los  pocos  bienes  que  Be  conBscan  e 
a  Be  cumpliesen  primero  las  mercedes  que  yo  he  hecho  e  fago  en  los 
dichos  bienes  los  oficiales  e  menistros  de  las  dichas  ynquisiciones  no 
serian  pagados  de  bus  salarios  c  ahuiran  dexar  el  oficio  de  lo  qual  seria 
dios  muy  deservido,  por  ende  yo  vos  mando  que  agora  ni  de  aqui 
adelante  no  cumplays  ningunas  mercedes  que  yo  aya  echo  e  hago  dc 
loa  dichos  bienes  confiscados  hasta  que  primeramente  sean  pagados 
los  ynquiffldores  e  oficiales  e  menistros  de  las  dichas  ynquisiciones  de 
BUS  salarios  e  ayudaa  de  costa  que  yo  les  raandare  dar,  no  embargante 
qualesquier  cartas  o  mandamientos  que  yo  o  les  ynquisidores  generales 
ayamos  hecho  e  hicieremoa  en  contrario  e  sy  algunas  cedulas  o  pro- 
\'isione8  de  merced  se  vos  presentasen  las  obedeced  e  quanto  al  cum- 
plimiento  consultareys  conmigo  e  con  \<^  dichos  generales  ynquisidores 
que  asi  cumple  al  servicio  de  dios  e  mio  e  los  unos  ni  los  otros  non 


*  Alonn  Su&res  de  FuenteloM,  one  of  the  inquiaiton-genenl. 
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fagades  ende  al  por  alguna  manera  so  pena  de  la  mi  menied.  Fecha 
en  la  villa  de  Madrid  a  23  dias  del  mes  de  hebrero  de  quinientos  e  diez 
afios.  Y  esto  se  eatiende  con  taiito  que  primeramente  se  paguen  las 
deudaa  que  deva  el  oficio  antes  que  salarioB  ni  otra  cosa  alguna.  Yo 
el  Rey.  For  mandado  de  8u  alteza  Juan  Roiz  de  Calcena.  Va  sefialada 
por  los  del  consejo  de  la  ynquisicion. 


xin. 

Recital  of  Edict  of  GaAce  in  Ciudad  Real,  1483. 

(Aichivo  hist^rico  nacionat,  Inquifflcion  de  Toledo,  Legajo  139,  n.  145). 

(See  p.  459). 

Como  sobre  la  fama  publica  e  notoria  que  en  este  Ciudad  Real  avia 
que  muchos  de  los  que  estavan  con  nombre  de  Cristianos  e  en  poaesion 
de  tales  hereticavan  e  guardavan  la  ley  de  Moyaes,  ovimos  nuestra 
informacion  de  algunas  personas,  por  do  nos  conat6  la  dicha  fama  ser 
verdad  y  que  muchos  de  los  vezinos  e  moradoros  de  la  dicha  ciudad 
seguian  y  solemnizaban  e  guardavan  en  quanto  en  elloa  era  e  pudia  la 
ley  de  Moyses,  haciendo  sus  ceremonias,  Biguiendo  bus  antiquoe 
ritos  Judaycos,  e  queriendo  uaar  con  ellos  e  cada  uno  dellos  de  clemencia 
e  piedad  dimos  e  descemimos  nuestra  carta  de  citaehedicto  para  que 
todaa  la^  personas  dcsta  dicha  Ciudad  e  su  tierra  que  en  la  dicha  eregia 
de  seguir  la  ley  de  Moyses  ubiesen  caido  e  incurrido,  que  dentro  de, 
treynta  dias  primeras  siguientcs  veniesen  ante  nos  confesando  sua 
herrores  e  abjurando  e  renunciando  e  partiendo  de  si  la  dicha  ere^a 
e  abrasandose  con  nuestra  santa  madre  la  j[glesia  e  ayuntamiento  de 
loa  Beles  Cristianos,  e  que  los  recibiriamos  usando  con  ellos  de  toda 
piedad  e  misericordia  que  pudieremos,  e  non  solamente  en  el  dicho 
termino  de  los  treynte  dias  mas  por  otros  treynta  despues  los  espcra- 
raos  e  rcscibimos  todos  loa  que  quisieran  venir  a  confesar  y  dezir  sus 
pecados  cerca  de  la  dicha  heregia,  e  pasado  el  dicho  termino  de  los 
dichos  sesenta  dias  e  mas  tiempo,  contra  los  que  non  venieran  ni 
parescieran,  en  especial  contra  los  que  huyeron  por  themor  de  la  dicha 
nuestra  Inquisicion,  de  los  quales  teniamos  informacion  e  eran  testi- 
guadoa  cerca  de  nos,  e  siendo  requeridos  por  nuestro  promotor  fiscal, 
avida  nuestra  informacion  sumaria  de  la  fuga  e  ausentaraiento  dellos 
e  de  la  dicha  heregia  que  avian  cometido,  mandamos  dar  nuestra  carta 
de  llamamiento  e  hedicto  contra  las  personas  sospechosas  e  infamadas 
e  que  si  se  ausentaron.  E  porque  entre  ellas  nos  consta  ser  muy  publico 
e  Qotorio  Sancho  dc  Ciudad  e  Mari  Dias  bu  muger  etc. 
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XIV. 

Confession  under  Edict  op  Grace,  October  9,  1483,  of  Maria 

gonsales,  subbequently  burnt  in  auto  db  fs  of 

February  23,  1484. 

(Archivo  hiat6rico  nacional,  Inquifiicion  de  Toledo,  Legajo  154,  n.  375). 

(See  p.  460). 

Maria  Gonsales,  muger  de  Juan  Panpano,  vecino  de  ta  collacion  de 
Santiago,  con  mi  omill  reverencia,  pareaco  ante  vos  e  mi  encomiendo 
a  vuestra  merced,  ante  lo  qual  pareaco  con  gran  arrepentimiento  e 
contricion  de  mis  pecados,  e  digo  que  puede  aver  vjx  o  cinco  («ic) 
alios  que  yo  case  con  el  e  al  tiempo  que  con  el  case  era  buen  xpristiano, 
e  en  este  tiempo  puede  aver  dies  e  seys  afios,  poco  mas  o  menos,  quel 
tomo  otra  opinion  de  se  mudar  de  bevir  en  la  santa  fe  catolica  e  faser 
cerimonias  judaicas,  e  de  esta  cabsa  porque  yo  non  queria  seguir  eu 
ayuno  malo  quel  levava  me  die  muchas  feridas  e  muchas  contra  mi 
voluntad  que  non  filase  el  sabado  e  guysase  de  comer  el  viemes  para  el 
sabado  e  algunas  veces  comia  dello  e  otras  non  queria  comerlo,  porque 
mi  padre  syempre  vivio  e  murio  conmo  buen  xpristiano,  loqual  me  duro 
faser  seis  o  ayete  alios,  e  porque  yo  sabia  que  non  traya  came  de  la  cami- 
ceria  non  la  queria  comer,  e  de  esta  cabea  por  muchas  feridas  que  me  dio 
algunas  ves  me  la  fasia  comer  e  yo  ha  dies  aflos  que  bivo  syn  el  porquel 
se  fue  desta  cibdad  e  yo  nunca  quiae  yr  con  el,  teniendo  que  me  faria 
bevir  en  el  error  quel  tenia,  y  vino  aqui  una  noche,  puede  aver  seys 
atlos,  a  me  rogar  que  fuese  con  el  e  non  le  quise  acoger  en  mi  casa  e  se 
fue  luego,  e  puede  aver  dos  alos,  poco  mas  o  menos,  quel  me  fizo  coser 
pan  cenceno  dos  o  trea  veses  e  contra  mi  voltad  me  lo  fiso  comer,  por 
non  pasar  mala  vida  que  continuamente  me  dava,  e  despues  quel  se 
fue  yo  non  filava  algunos  sabados  e  confeselo  con  el  cura  de  Santiago 
e  me  mando  que  filase  e  yo  despues  aca  syempre  he  filado  e  fago  mis 
faciendas  conmo  buena  xpristiana,  e  despues  quel  se  fue  la  segunda  ves 
me  ha  embiado  a  rogar  que  me  fuese  con  el  e  vendiese  esta  facienda  que 
aqui  tenia,  lo  qual  nunca  quise  faser  ni  fise  por  non  bevir  con  el  de  cabsa 
de  su  mal  bevir,  el  qual  me  vendio  dos  pares  de  casaa  que  me  dio  mi 
padre  e  una  pc^ada  de  colmenas,  e  quisiera  vender  estas  casas  en  que 
yo  moro  e  una  viDa  por  me  dexar  pobre  e  yo  nunca  lo  consent!.  Desto 
mi  arepiento  de  buen  cora9on  e  de  buena  voluntad  e  pido  a  Dios  mis- 
ericort^a  e  a  vosotros  seflores  me  deys  penetencia  lo  qual  yo  con  buen 
corapon  esto  para  la  recebir,  e  dixo  que  su  marido  se  degollava  los  abea 
quel  avia  de  comer. 
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XV. 


BBFraAi.  OF  Requebt  for  a  copt  op  thk  LwrRDcnoxs. 

(  Ms.  of  Royal  Library,-  of  Copenhagen,  214  fol.  (Xdulas  en  favor).' 

(See  p.  476). 

Muylil'-R-^Seflora: 

Li  Licfin''"  Alonao  d*  Ia  Pefla,  promotor  j-  aboKado  fisc*!  del  S*  Off* 
conio  do  dereulio  loejor  puedo,  con  ))rot«stacion  que  «Dtts  todas  cotfas 
ha^  de  no  coiiiu.'iitir  ni  conta^tacion  Af  nuusa  por  cflU'  acto  d  por  otroa 
que  por  carripto  6  por  palalirii  lmt^>  i  la  respucsta  dc  cirrta  nulla  pcti- 
oiou  por  parU?  del  Doctor  liloHco  dc  Aliigoiia  ante  VV,  SS.  prcsentatta, 
cuyo  thenor  haxidn  aqui  por  rL-putido,  no  lu  ouauia  prttteslociuD  la  fiiffi 
nulla.  d«  itinguii  valor  y  efteoto,  y  couo  tal  debe  no  ser  por  W.  SS. 
decietada  6  justamttDte  nn  ailniittida.  Por  lo  siguietite.  \jo  unn  por 
las  rkswies  jpriKTal«*.  I»  otro  pwr  no  ser  presentaicla  pur  |)urttt  ni  contra 
parte,  ni  en  tieiiiiKi  nl  forma.  Lo  otro  prir  iratarse  do  diir  a>pis  de  los 
statutes  y  tnMtru(.-iom'«  y  ntievay  refTonna-'*  divtod"  Otf  y  bu 
arrhivn  seiiTcto  de  doude  xamas  se  aooslumbra  ui  ea  ousa  convcnienta 
darae  por  loa  dai^os  que  m  ei^rian,  V,  cae<>  nc)fado,  que  lo  fuera 
do  diPrecho  cittB  ca^la  luio  ublif^adu,  para  fundar  la  vniteitcirxi  de  su 
demoiida,  biusoar  rcrca  de  si  laa  ooaas  que  lo  soa  nezeearias.  Ixi  otro 
por  no  svT  las  dhoa  yiutfxucionctt,  etatitlon  y  nucvas  rclTonnaa  bcchaa 
Didadaaci)  jiiyciooualeticdosoiiii  en  conlradicioo  de  partt«,  ni  daflo  de 
ellas,  sino  soto  para  ytistrucion,  urdt>n  y  bueo  gobicmo  tanto  de  la 
una  audi^nm  cihuo  de  la  ulra.  Lo  otxo  ptirque  si  los  dhna  ofiiciatea 
y  ininistmit  dc  va\»  S"  OfT'"  ubicssen  de  dar  sua  deposicicmcB  aobrp 
eata  particular  romo  el  dho  BlaJKO  de  Ala^ona  pretende  se  sigueria  el 
mismu  y  mayor  yritonvcnienle  de  quo  lii»  cfltatuUM  ynstrucioncs  y 
iiUL-vaa  reCToruiaa  dadas  al  8'°  CXT,  las  qiiali-'a  a>lo  m  ban  de  ctiuocer 
y  saver  |Kir  )oa  offcvtos  de  la  JiiHticia  qiiv  tui  d  ee  adtmotstra.  ae 
aupietspn  patontaniente  por  todns  y  al^fLiuo  de  mala  x'ntvneion  qiiis- 
iesae  de  redarguir  de  bucno  6  malo  stilo  d  que  eo  el  S"  OfT"  ay. 

Olron.  It4:«pon<lipnd(>  i  \m  tni-ritoti  dc  .su  injui^a  dcfnaoday  petteion 
nulla,  diKO  qu(?  c|uaiido  eu  «stc  S"  Trihtiiial  no  ubiera  la  obiicaoioii 
que  ay  dv  t4>u«r  en  buraa  ei,uto<lia  y  gccroto  aus  ordenaeiooea.  statutoa 
y  FelTonnas,  no  ac  Is  dt:l)ia  dar  tal  oopia  por  la  ynct-rtitud,  confusioD  y 
dafla  que  ae  aefpiiria  a  las  demas  persoiiaa  cuyas  causaa  en  el  intamio 
tiempu  fueron  por  lua  dlKW  jiii-ci-K  iiEiltiiarinR  det«-niiinadas.  Laa  qualea 
todaa  fut-ron  juridicas  y  dadaa  por  pciauiiait  que  t«niian  rjitttm  juriadic- 


*  In  thia  mllMtwu  tfaoii-  u«  two  copies  of  t!ii«  [lapcr,  one  witb  num}-  ersnir 
aoil  apparently  a  firet  Omfi,  the  uCbcr  clntu  and  final. 
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tion  para  ello,  que  quando  no  la  tubieran,  la  bueiia  fe  y  coniun  opinion 
en  que  cstaban  dc  derecho  sc  la  daba.  Lo  otro  y  mas  principal  quo  ciera 
la  pucrta  ^  que  no  se  le  ay  de  dar  d  lo  diio  Blasco  de  Alagona 
las  dhas  copias  que  pretende  es  que  caso  que  la  dha  refforma  fuease 
conio  el  dize  que  quitaae  los  jucces  ordinarios,  aquella  se  debcy  ha  de 
intendcr  sena  quanto  al  conocimiento  y  di&nicion  de  las  causas  que 
deapuea  de  eUa  se  comenzasen  y  no  de  aqucUas  que  ya  estaban 
comcnzadas  y  su  jurisdiction  perpetuada  y  las  dhas  causas  quasi 
conclusas  para  difSnitiva. 

Por  las  quales  razones  y  otras  muchas  y  mas  cficaces  que  al  savio 
parecer  de  W.  SS.  reserve,  cuyo  auxilio  para  cste  efecto  ynvoco,  parece 
claro  no  debe  sc  !c  dar  al  dho  Blasco  de  Alagona  las  dhas  copias  de 
las  ynstruciones  de  los  oSiciales  y  miniatros  del  S"  Off',  antes 
ponerlos  de  nuevo  perpetuo  ailcncio  para  que  cumplan  y  guarden  el 
secrcto  dc  las  cosas  que  en  cste  S"  Off"  tienen  jurado  y  prometido. 
Sobre  que  demando  justicia  y  el  officio  de  VV.  SS.  imploro. 


XVI. 

Carta  Acohdada  or  February  26,  1607,  Enforcing  Secrecy. 

(Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  942,  fol.  62). 
(See  p.  477). 

Como  en  el  sccreto  del  Sancto  Oficio  consista  todo  su  poder  y  autori- 
dad  y  la  rreputacion  de  laa  personas  que  en  el  sirven,  asei  la  falta  que 
de  el  ha  havido  y  hay  generalmente  en  todas  laa  Inquisicioncs  y  su 
publicidad  noa  ha  causado  grandisimo  scntimiento  y  obligado  a 
proveer  del  remedio  necesario  para  que  ccsen  los  grandea  danos  y 
quiebraa  que  ae  han  seguido  del  rompiraiento  que  ha  habido  en  cosaas 
tan  importantes  6.  la  estimacion  y  respeto  que  siempre  se  ha  tenido  i. 
las  cosas  de  la  Sancta  Inquisicion  y  &.  sua  ministros,  pues  quanto 
mas  secretas  son  las  materias  que  se  tratan  tanto  maa  son  tenidas  por 
aagradas  y  estimadas  de  los  que  no  tienen  noticia  de  ellas,  y  habiendo 
platicado  sobre  el  remedio  de  este  abuao  introducido  en  estos  tiempos 
en  los  tribunalcs,  y  considerando  con  el  Ilustri""  Sefior  Patriarca 
Inquisidor  general,  ha  parecido  estender  y  aumentar  per  via  de 
declaracion  el  juramento  que  todos  hacen  antes  de  ser  admitidos  i.  bub 
oficios  con  todas  las  fuerzas,  vinculos  y  estrechezas  que  el  derecho 
requiere  y  dispone  para  que  sea  avido  y  caiga  en  j>ena  de  perjuro  y  de 
infidelidad  quien  fuere  contra  el  tal  juramento,  y  siendo  convencido 
por  indicios  6  testigos  aunque  sean  aingularcs  por  la  primera  bez  sea 
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Buspeadido  de  bu  officio  por  un  aiio  yrrcmiaiblemente  y  p&^ 

1  ducados  de  pena,  y  por  la  segunda  privado  perpetuatnen 

j  _  contrario  hacicndo  aunque  no  sea  deducido  en  juicio  el 

J  pueda  en  el  fucro  de  la  conciencia  hacer  suyo  ni  recibir  los 

^    .  su  plaza,  declarando  que  la  obaervancia  del  dicho  secreto 

las  cosaa  de  la  fee  6  en  qualquiera  manera  dependientea  di 

(«  se  entienda  ast  mismo  de  los  votes,  ordenes,  determinacic 

del  Consejo  en  todas  partes  y  materias  sin  dar  noticia  de 

]  '  partes  ni  i.  personas  fuera  del  secreto  como  ae  ha  entendido  ( 

yt^  ■  indebidamente  lo  ban  hecho,  y  de  las  informaciones  de  la  li 

*  se  hubieren  hecho  6  hicieren  para  Inquisidores,  Officiales,  ( 

Notaries  y  familiares,  y  de  todaa  las  cosas  tocantes  &  eltas 

los  votes  y  deteiminaciones  de  los  Inquisidores  de  qualesq 

y  causaa  aunque  scan  publicas,  puea  en  todas  hay  precisa 

^^  ,  de  guardar  el  secreto  de  lo  que  cada  uno  vota.    Y  assim 

^  damos  so  pena  de  excomunion  mayor  y  de  la  dicha  pena  de 

„  y  privacion  de  su  officio  d  todos  los  que  supieren  6  enten 

jj  qualquiera  persona  que  sirve  en  el  Sancto  Officio  de  la  '. 


cam 


pt 

at 
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quebrantare  en  qualquiera  manera  el  dicho  secreto  directa  ( 
mente  lo  manifieste  secretamente  al    Ilustrisimo  Sefior 
General  6  al  Consejo  por  que  asi  conviene  para  que  no  quede 
tan  grande  delito.    Y  para  que  en  todo  tiempo  todos  tengan 
^ ;  esto  y  nadie  se  excuse  con  su  ignorancia,  qucremos  que  es 

J.-  carta  acordada  y  provision  ae  ponga  con  laa  instrucione 

jj  acordadaa  que  se  acostumbran  d  leer  en  cl  principio  de  cadj 

„  sala  del  secreto  d  todos  los  Mlnistroa  del  Sancto  Officio  de  la '. 

jj'  quando  se  prcsentaren  6  se  les  de  su  titulo  en  el  ingrcso  do  s 

fdl  y  en  recibiendo  esta  mandareis  juntar  d  todos  los  Officialt-f 

del  secreto  donde  se  Ics  lecra, — En  Madrid,  26  do  hcbrcro  de 

El  ylustrisimo  Sefior  Patriarca  Inquisidor  General  csti 

J  Consejo  de  su  Magcstad  en  la  Sancta  General  Inquisicion,  '. 

leido  en  prcsencia  de  su  Scfinria  Ilustrisima  y  de  los  Sefini 

carta  acordada  de  arriva  tocante  at  secreto  del  Sancto  0 

'  Inquisicion,  dixo  que  su  intcncion  y  voluntad  y  dc  los  dicV 
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